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Public  Plunder 

Apparently  it  isn't  news  when 
the  U.S.  Government  gives  away 
$61  -  milHon  to  private  bankers. 
Displaying  its  customary  blind 
spot  where  big  money  and  big 
business  is  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can press  handled  as  a  routine 
financial  item  the  announcement 
by  Treasury  Secretary  John  W. 
Snyder  that  the  U.S.  was  raising 
the  interest  it  paid  on  short-term 
Treasury  certificates  from  iy8% 
to  iy4%  as  'an  anti-inflationary 
measure.' 

Simple  arithmetic  would  have 
shown  that  $49-billion  worth  of 
such  certificates  are  involved 
within  the  next  year,  and  the  in- 
crease means  an  added  $61,250,000 
to  the  banks  which  hold  them. 
Snyder  himself  announced  that 
$10  Vz -billion  worth  of  certificates 
was  involved  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  but  the  newspapers  didn't 
get  excited  because  of  it.  It's 
only  the  public's  money. 

The  'Curse'  oi  Abundance 

For  many  years  Technocracy 
has  stated  that  abundance  and 
the  Price  System  are  absolutely 
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incompatible.  Flagrant  admission 
of  this  fact  was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Business  Week  as  follows: 
'Cotton  textile  men  curse  the 
glowing  crop  prospects.' 

Scarcity  Statesmanship 

A  good  example  of  the  scarcity 
statesmanship  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem can  be  found  in  the  handling 
of  the  1948'  U.S.  potato  crop.  Be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  publi- 
city which  the  burning  and  de- 
struction of  a  large  part  of  the 
1947  crop  received,  Congress 
arranged  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  convert  the  1948 
'surplus'  of  450,000,000  pounds 
into  flour  by  selling  it  to  the 
army  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds,  al- 
though the  same  amount  of  wheat 
flour  might  have  been  bought  for 
much  less.  When  the  price  paid 
the  growers  and  the  expense  of 
milling  are  figured  in,  the  flour 
will  actually  cost  twenty  -  five 
times  as  much  as  wheat  flour. 

According  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  'the  cost  of  converting 
potatoes  into  flour  is  so  great  that 
the  government  could  pay  the 
growers  $1.55  a  bushel  to  destroy 


the  potatoes  on  the  farm,  make 
the  railroads  a  present  of  40  cents 
a  bushel  for  freight,  buy  a  bushel 
of  wheat  flour,  and  still  save 
money  by  forgetting  the  potato- 
flour  project  entirely.'  To  date, 
this  latest  example  of  scarcity 
statesmanship  has  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $170-million. 

A  Shmool  Point 

Here  is  a  letter  we  sent  to  Time 
on  the  'Shmoo': 

'Since  Time  (September  13  is- 
sue) has  taken  Li'l  Abner's  econ- 
omics semi-seriously,  may  we  ask 
some  questions: 

'What  does  plenty  do  to  prices? 
Does  Time  remember  the  destruc- 
tion of  food  in  the  thirties?  Are 
farmers  not  being  asked  to  cur- 
tail production  today?  And  will 
consumers  be  keeping  prices  high 
for  themselves  through  subsidies 
to  farmers  under  the  price  sup- 
port program? 


'Does  Time  recall  Veblen's  fa- 
mous phrases:  "conspicuous  con- 
sumption,"  "ostentatious  dis- 
play," "pecuniary  canons  of 
taste"?  Is  not  the  human  demand 
for  "swallows'  nests  in  white 
wine  and  kangaroo  cutlets"  typi- 
cal of  the  business  civiUzation  of 
scarcity  and  social  superiority 
that  he  analyzed  so  acutely?  And 
would  not  such  social  behavior 
be  ridiculous  in  a  society  of  plenty 

for  all?' 

*       *       * 

Here  is  Time's  reply: 

'Very  many  thanks  for  letting 
us  have  your  sagacious  comments 
on  the  "Shmoo"  (Time,  Septem- 
ber 13).  As  readers  have  pointed 
out  in  our  September  27  issue,  in- 
terpretations other  than  ours  are 
possible  —  but  whether  you  or 
reader  Peterson  or  we  are  right 
is   a   shmoot  point.' 

—The  Editor 


*  THERE  IS  A  DISTURBING  SITUATION  that  threatens  the  success  of  the 
atomic-energy  enterprise  of  this  country. 

The  fact  can  be  simply  stated:  it  is  the  increasing  unwillingness  of  specially 
qualified  (and  badly  needed)  scientists,  engineers  and  management  experts  to  engage 
in  work  for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  .  .  .  Service  (for  the  government)  has  now  taken 
on  an  extra,  an  added  unattractiveness,  an  added  disability:  the  risk  of  undeserved 
injury  to  a  man's  good  name,  his  professional  standing  and  his  peace  of  mind,  through 
anonymous  vilification,  through  attacks  from  what  may  be  petty  or  prejudiced  or 
malevolent  sources.  — David  Lilienthal 

^  WE  ARE  BOUNCING  radar  beams  off  the  moon  at  a  time  when  we  are  grad- 
ually reducing  our  own  world  to  the  condition  of  sterility  of  that  romantic  planet. 

— Fairfield  Osborn 
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The  legacy  of  War 


If  we  North  Americans  are  insane  enough  to  permit  our  leaders  to 
sell  us  another  war,  we  will  share  in  its  legacy  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past.  It  will  be  our  turn  to 
look  with  dull,  despairing  eyes  on  the  bombed-out  ruins  of  our  cities. 


IN  the  United  States  News  of 
May  28,  1948,  there  appeared 
an  interesting  and  provocative 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  war  and 
war  threats  since  1915.  It  was,  of 
course,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  since  this  is  the  terminol- 
ogy that  North  Americans  under- 
stand best,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  giving  the  true  picture  of  the 
cost  of  modern  war — and  its  after- 
math. Behind  the  cold  figures  lies 
the  picture  of  suffering  and  mis- 
ery that  is  the  real  legacy  of  war. 
The  cost  of  war — either  human 
or  financial — does  not  end  with 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 
It  goes  on  for  years  and  years — 
interminable  years  for  those  who 
must  pay  the  real  cost.  It  would 
be  well  before  we  start  talking 
about  dropping  the  atom  bomb 
on  someone  else  if  we  took  time 
out  to  study  the  consequences. 

On  October  25,  1854,  took  place 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
heroic  events  in  the  annals  of 
military  history.  On  that  event- 
ful    day     occurred     the     fam.ous 
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charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava,  during  the  Crimean 
War.  History  records  it  as  a  stu- 
pid blunder,  but  at  that  time  it 
thrilled  the  world.  No  doubt  the 
Immortal  600  made  a  glamorous 
sight  as,  with  sabres  flashing  and 
pennants  flying,  they  charged  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  But  those  who 
died  are  just  as  dead  as  GI  Joe 
who,  without  benefit  of  glamour, 
was  cut  down  by  a  sniper's  bullet 
in  the  steaming  jungles  of  Guad- 
alcanal. There  is  nothing  glamor- 
ous about  the  dead.  A  man  with 
his  face  blown  away  is  not  a 
pretty  sight  and  there  is  nothing 
thrilling  about  the  agony  of  a 
man  holding  his  intestines  to- 
gether until  the  doctor  can  get  to 
him. 

But  that's  war — not  the  war  de- 
picted on  the  recruiting  posters, 
but  the  grim,  horrible  reality. 
When  the  bullet  hits  its  mark  the 
real  cost  of  war  begins.  The 
broken  bodies,  the  sightless  eyes, 
the  widows  and  orphans — these 
are  the  legacy  of  war.  And,  know- 
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ing  this,  man  in  his  unbelievable 
stupidity,  prepares  for  yet  an- 
other holocaust  of  death  and  de- 
struction. This  is  his  way  of  set- 
tling international  disputes — the 
culmination  of  2,000  years  of 
Christianity  and  civiUzation.  And 
each  time  the  legacy  is  more 
terrible. 

World  War  II  cost  America  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200-million 
dollars.  But  that  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  capital  invest- 
ment, so  to  speak,  and  it  isn't  the 
initial  cost  that  counts — it  is  the 
upkeep.  Cost  of  defense,  veter- 
an's aid,  interest  on  the  war  debt, 
aid  to  foreign  countries  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  will  amount  to  $31,- 
350,000,000  for  the  year  starting 
July  1,  1948.  This  is  part  of  your 
legacy  from  World  War  II — a  nice 
little  bill  that  you  are  going  to 
pay  year  after  year,  far  into  the 
future.  It  is  a  legacy  that  you  are 
handing  on  to  your  children  and 
which,  granting  that  another  war 
does  not  come  along  in  the  mean- 
time and  annihilate  them,  they 
will  hand  on  to  their  children.  It 
is  the  same  legacy  that  has  al- 
ways been  handed  on  to  the  next 
generation  after  every  war  in 
history.  We  are  still  paying  the 
cost  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish-American  War. 


But  this  represents  only  the 
financial  cost  of  war — the  least 
part  of  it.  Behind  the  figures 
given  under  the  general  heading 
of  'Veterans'  Costs'  lies  the  real 
cost  of  war — the  awful  price  we 
pay  for  the  insanity  of  trying  to 
settle  international  disputes  by 
blowing  each  other  to  bits.  One- 
fifth  of  the  total  bill  for  this  one 
year,  or  $6,100,000,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.  It  re- 
presents the  cost  of  taking  care 
of  the  broken  bodies  of  the  sur- 
vivors. It  is  the  cost  of  installing 
hooks  in  place  of  hands;  stumps  in 
place  of  legs.  It  is  the  cost  of  long 
months — even  years — of  plastic 
surgery  as  we  try  to  rebuild  faces 
into  some  semblance  of  human 
form.  It  is  the  cost  of  caring  for 
men  whose  eyes  were  lost  in  the 
blasts  of  shells  and  bombs.  It  is 
the  cost  of  caring  for  the  widows 
and  orphans;  the  price  we  pay  for 
our  gold  stars. 

Our  veteran  hospitals  are  filled 
to  capacity  with  mental  cases, 
prosthetics,  medical,  surgical  and 
plastic  cases  —  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them — men  who, 
with  luck,  will  some  day  be  re- 
stored to  a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  their  former  selves.  Some — the 
more  fortunate  ones — face  the 
future  with  the  same  high  cour- 
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age  with  which  they  faced  the 
enemy.  Others  face  it  with  fear, 
loathing  and  despair,  as  well  they 
might,  for  it  offers  them  nothing 
but  misery  and  suffering,  both 
mental  and  physical. 

Some  $7-billion  has  been  set 
aside  for  foreign  aid  during  the 
coming  year.  This  is  the  cost  of 
reviving  the  nations  who  felt  the 
heel  of  the  invader.  It  is  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  starving  that  war 
leaves  in  its  wake.  It  is  the  cost 
of  supplying  the  tools  with  which 
they  can  start  rebuilding  their 
shattered  cities.  But  it  does  not 
represent  the  cost  to  those  vic- 
tims who  saw  their  homes  disin- 
tegrating under  the  blasts  of 
enemy  bombs.  It  cannot  pay  for 
the  horror  of  Rotterdam  and  Cov- 
entry. It  cannot  pay  for  the  bodies 
of  little  children  crushed  under 
the  falhng  rubble  of  their  homes. 
Money  can  never  make  up  for 
this  legacy  of  modem  war. 

If  we  North  Americans  are  in- 
sane enough  to  permit  our  lead- 
ers to  sell  us  another  war,  we  will 
share  in  its  legacy  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  have  ever 
done  in  the  past.  It  will  be  our 
turn  to  look  with  dull,  despairing 
eyes  on  the  bombed-out  ruins  of 
our  cities.  It  will  be  our  turn  to 
count    the    dead    and    wounded 
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among    our   civilians.    It   will   be 
our  turn  to  set  up  camps  for  our 
displaced  persons.   War  loses   its 
excitement    and    glamour    when 
viewed  at  close  range.  We  would 
find  nothing  glamorous  in  the  gut- 
ted skeletons  of  our  schools,  our 
churches,   our  factories,   our  fine 
public   buildings,    or    our   homes. 
It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  these 
horrors  in  our  daily  papers,  but 
it  will  be  quite  a  different  matter 
to  experience  them  for  ourselves. 
But  business  must  be   served. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  our  present 
form  of  society.  When  an  indus- 
trial  system,   through  the   extent 
of  its  mechanization,  finds  itself 
in  a  position  to  produce  far  more 
than  the  people  within  that  sys- 
tem  can  possibly  consume,   even 
if  there  were  no  barrier  to  their 
consumption,   it  must  find  other 
outlets  for  its  products.  Arms  fac- 
tories,   to    keep    in    production, 
must  manufacture  arms  and  they 
must   sell  those   arms.   This  they 
will  do — to  anyone  who  has  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
If  we  can  sell  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment,  so  much  the  better.   If 
not,  sell  them  to  whoever  can  pay 
for  them.  Sell  them  to  Greece,  to 
Turkey,  to  Argentina,  to  anyone 
as  long  as  they  have  the  money — 
even  our  money.  Sell  them  to  the 


Jews  to  kill  Arabs.  Sell  them  to 
the  Arabs  to  kill  the  Jews.  What 
do  we  care  as  long  as  we  get  our 
profit?  For  this  is  the  nature  of 
our  business  system.  The  making 
of  a  profit  must  come  above  every 
other  consideration  —  human  or 
otherwise.  It  has  marked  the  con- 
duct of  American  business  from 
the  very  birth  of  this  nation.  We 
sold  to  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War 
and,  directly  and  indirectly,  we 
sold  to  both  sides  in  the  last  war. 

War  is  the  great  destroyer  and 
its  enormous  appetite  provides 
industry's  greatest  market.  Never 
was  industry  so  prosperous  and 
never  were  profits  so  easy  to 
make  as  during  World  War  II. 
Despite  higher  taxes  than  ever 
before,  corporation  profits  rose 
to  an  all-time  high — to  be  exceed- 
ed only  by  the  postwar  era.  The 
war  rescued  us  from  the  worst 
depression  the  country  has  ever 
known.  Almost  overnight,  it  wip- 
ed out  unemployment  and  gave 
us  prosperity.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  no  serious  effort  is 
being  made  to  outlaw  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy? 
Destroy  our  best  market?  Not 
likely!  And  so,  while  we  hypo- 
critically talk  peace,  we  prepare 
for  war — unmindful  of  the  awful 
legacy  that  will  be  ours. 


And  for  as  long  as  business  re- 
mains the  basis  of  our  society,  the 
grim  specter  of  war  will  hover 
over  us.  As  long  as  we  need  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  modem  war 
to  absorb  our  tremendous  pro- 
duction, wars  will  be  drummed  up 
on  one  plausible  pretext  or  an- 
other. Yet  even  total  war  proved 
insufficient  to  absorb  the  full 
production  of  American  indus- 
try. At  the  height  of  World  War 
II  we  were  shutting  down  our 
factories  because  we  had  built 
such  a  huge  stockpile  of  muni- 
tions that  we  had  sufficient  to 
last  for  the  probable  duration. 

Yet  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  The 
potential  abundance  that  is  ours 
is  rapidly  forcing  us  toward  the 
first  major  social  change  in  his- 
tory. As  the  use  of  automatic 
machinery  in  production  increases, 
our  productive  capacity  will  be- 
come so  great  that,  in  order  to 
survive,  we  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  private  business  as  a 
method  of  social  operation  and 
adopt  in  its  place  a  functional 
form  of  society.  More  and  more, 
as  new  machines  are  developed  to 
replace  human  beings  in  produc- 
tion, the  total  demand  for  human 
labor,  upon  which  purchasing 
power  depends,  grows  less,  while 
productive  capacity  increases. 
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This  widening  gap  between  pur- 
chasing power  and  production  is 
driving  us  to  expedients  that,  in 
themselves,  prove  the  obsoles- 
cence of  a  Price  System  and  its 
inadequacy  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. It  is  bad  enough  to  de- 
stroy crops  and  to  withhold  pro- 
duction in  order  to  maintain  a 
relative  scarcity,  but  to  engage  in 
w^ar,  the  last  desperate  expedient 
of  all,  in  an  all-out  effort  to  de- 
stroy, or  otherwise  consume,  our 
surplus  products,  proves  the 
absolute  insanity  of  our  present 
method  of  social  operation. 

When  any  geographical  area, 
whether  it  be  a  single  nation  or 
a  continent,  arrives  at  the  point 
where,  by  virtue  of  the  extent  of 
its  natural  resources  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  technology,  it 
can  produce  abundance  for  its 
citizens,  it  must  then  consider 
changing  its  methods  of  social 
operation  to  conform  to  the  new 
conditions  thus  developed.  The 
North  American  Continent  has 
reached  that  stage.  In  fact,  we 
arrived  at  that  point  over  twenty 
years  ago  and,  because  we  refused 
to  face  that  fact  and  act  accord- 
ingly, we  endured  a  depression, 
fought  a  world  war,  piled  up  our 
national  debt  to  astronomical  fig- 


ures and  brought  about  our  pres- 
ent state  of  national  confusion. 

Politicians  and  businessmen,  to- 
gether with  a  great  part  of  the  un- 
informed public,  will  point  to  our 
supposed  prosperity  and  deny  this, 
but  take  away  the  artificial  sup- 
ports such  as  subsidies,  ERP,  the 
rearmament  program  and  relief 
payments,  and  let's  see  how  long 
that  'prosperity'  will  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  It  would  collapse  like  a 
house  of  cards. 

The  only  way  we  can  make  use 
of  the  abundance  we  can  produce, 
and  avoid  the  wars  that  are  so 
much  a  part  of  Price  System 
operation,  is  to  install  the  form  of 
society  that  is  in  harmony  with 
our  technological  development. 
We  must  adopt  a  carefully  de- 
signed, scientific  society,  operat- 
ing under  technological  direction 
in  order  to  make  full  use  of  our 
potentialities  for  peace,  abun- 
dance and  security.  We  must 
abandon  our  traditional  methods 
of  'doing  business'  and  reorgan- 
ize our  industries  into  functional 
sequences  operated  by  the  trained 
personnel  now  engaged  in  their 
operation.  The  activities  of  these 
sequences  must  be  coordinated  by 
a  Continental  Control  Board  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent   units    and    having   as    its 
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primary  objective  the  production 
and  distribution  of  an  abundance 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Continent. 

In  return  for  the  high  standard 
of  Uving  thus  assured,  each  male 
and  female  between  the  age  of  25 
and  45  would  devote  20  years  of 
service  in  whatever  functional 
capacity  he  or  she  is  best  quali- 
fied to  fill,  retiring  at  the  end  of 
that  time  on  full  income  for  life. 
With  automatic  equipment  used 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  it 
is  estimated  by  competent  engin- 
eers that  most  of  us  would  have 
to  work  only  4  hours  a  day,  4  days 
a  week,  165  days  a  year. 

This  gives  you  just  a  hint  of  the 
form  of  society  that  holds  so 
much  for  the  people  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Aside  from  the  peace  and 
security  that  it  will  mean  for  all 


of  us,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the 
ghastly  legacy  of  war  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  present  society. 
True,  part  of  the  legacy  of  past 
wars  will  remain  with  us.  The 
arrival  of  the  North  American 
Technate  will  not  mend  the  shat- 
tered bodies  of  the  victims  of  pre- 
vious wars,  but  it  will  make  their 
lives  infinitely  more  endurable 
and  will  remove  the  financial 
burden  that  the  rest  of  us  must 
now  carry  to  assure  their  care. 
Accept  our  invitation  to  inves- 
tigate Technocracy  and  satisfy 
yourselves  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  this  New  America  of  peace, 
abundance  and  security.  It  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can,  in  the 
future,  reduce  the  possibility  of 
war  to  a  minimum  —  together 
with  the  legacy  it  inevitably  be- 
queaths to  us.      — Leslie  Bounds 


i^  CHICAGO. — The  federal  government  fired  anti-trust  charges  at  the  four  major 
meat  packers  in  the  United  States  in  a  shot  aimed  at  splitting  them  into  14  'separate 
and  competing'  companies.  The  civil  suit  accused  Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and 
Company,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  and  Wilson  and  Company,  Inc.,  of  con- 
spiring to  monopolize  the  interstate  trade  of  cattle  purchases  and  slaughters.  These 
alleged  acts,  the  suit  said,  have  resulted  in  higher  meat  prices  to  consumers. 

Attorney-General  Tom  Clark  said  in  Washington  that  the  suit  seeks  to  divide 
Swift  and  Armour  each  into  five  septarate  companies.  Cudahy  and  Wilson  each 
would  be  divided  into  two  separate  companies.  The  court  action,  Clark  added,  is 
'another  in  a  series  of  cases  instituted  by  the  department  of  justice  in  furtherance  of 
its  program  to  free  the  production  and  sale  of  food  and  food  products  from  monop- 
olistic restraints.' 

The  suit  charged  the  four  companies  refrained  from  competing  with  each  other 
in  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  the  sale  of  meat.  In  Washington,  Herbert  A.  Berge- 
son,  assistant  attorney-general  in  charge  of  the  anti-trust  division,  said  there  hadn't 
been  effective  competition  between  the  four  companies  since  1893. — Associated  Press 
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life  Insurance  is  Dying! 
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r/je  whole  life  insurance  structure  will  soon  come  crashing  down  under 
the  impact  of  a  major  depression.  It  requires  only  another  1  or  2% 
drop  in  the  interest  rate  to  bring  home  to  the  policyholders  that  there 
is  going  to  be  no  security  in  life  insurance. 


TT  MAY  seem  strange  in  the 
■^  Price  System  economy  of 
North  America,  dominated  by  the 
philosophy  of  'free  enterprise' 
which  scorns  security  and  makes 
virtues  of  risk  and  gambUng,  that 
one  of  the  biggest  businesses  on 
this  Continent  today  is  engaged 
in  selhng  security  for  the  future. 
The  Hfe  insurance  business,  cap- 
itaUzing  on  the  calamity  of  death, 
offers  security  on  the  decease  of 
the  insured  to  his  benefactors — 
usually  his  family — by  paying  an 
agreed  amount  to  take  the  place 
of  the  income  of  the  insured.  This 
basic  premise  of  life  insurance 
has  been  broadened  and  expanded 
so  that  persons  now  may  pur- 
chase promises  to  pay  which  will 
be  realized  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy — 
at  a  time  of  life  when  they  find 
that  their  man-hours  are  no  long- 
er required  and  they  face  either 
a  penniless  future  walking  the 
streets,  a  miserable  old  age  pen- 
sion or  a  reduced  income  upon 
retirement. 


That  the  average  American  and 
Canadian  believes  that  security 
for  the  future  is  obtainable 
through  the  device  of  life  insur- 
ance is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1946  some  77  million  citizens  of 
these  two  countries  were  holders 
of  life  insurance  policies.  In  the 
United  States,  the  total  face  value 
of  these  policies  was  some  $174,- 
000,000,000;  in  Canada,  nearly 
eleven  billions.  This  vast  sum  of 
life  insurance  outstanding  com- 
prises over  two  -  thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  life  insurance  in 
force  in  the  world  today.  In  the 
same  year  $23,000,000,000  of  new 
life  insurance  was  sold — an  all- 
time  high  up  to  that  date.  In  1947, 
despite  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
total  life  insurance  sales  reached 
the  same  figure  as  in  1946  and, 
according  to  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association, 
sales  to  date  —  the  first  four 
months  of  1948 — as  yet  show  no 
decline. 

To  maintain  this  huge  amount 
of  protection  against  the  possibil- 
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ity  of  death,  some  $6,100,000,000 
was  paid  in  premiums  in  1946. 
This  was  equal  to  the  amount 
spent  in  the  same  year  on  medical 
care,  twice  the  value  of  new 
homes  built  during  that  period, 
double  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  approximately 
eight  times  the  total  sum  spent 
on  seeking  security  in  the  next 
world  through  the  contributions 
given  to  religious  institutions. 

When  North  Americans  are 
willing  to  spend  such  vast  sums 
of  money  on  purchasing  security 
for  the  future,  it  is  worth  exam- 
ining the  question  as  to  whether 
the  promises  offered  by  the  in- 
surance companies  can  be  real- 
ized. It  has  always  been  assumed 
by  the  average  person  that  the 
life  insurance  structure  is  fool- 
proof, and  that  because  they  fol- 
low actuarial  principles  and  are 
allowed  to  invest  in  only  the 
soundest  securities,  they  cannot 
possibly  go  bankrupt.  This  as- 
sumption, however,  has  never 
been  accepted  by  Technocrats, 
who  by  studying  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  its  mechanisms  scientifi- 
cally have  discovered  that  there 
are  certain  trends  which  are 
threatening  the  life  of  the  Price 


System  and  all  its  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  structure  of  life  insurance 
has  been  erected  on  two  main 
principles:  (1)  that  persons  of 
certain  ages  will  on  the  average 
live  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  (2)  that  the  interest  rate  will 
remain  constant  over  the  period 
of  time  that  the  people  insured 
will  live.  The  first  principle, 
based  on  scientific  facts  estab- 
lished by  the  use  of  life  tables, 
can  always  be  validated;  the  sec- 
ond, being  a  financial  assumption, 
only  remains  good  provided  cer- 
tain conditions  governing  the  rate 
of  operation  of  our  physical  mech- 
anism for  producing  goods  and 
services  can  be  fulfilled. 

Technocracy  has  stated  that  in- 
vestments whose  earnings  are  re- 
invested, thereby  creating  a  com- 
pound rate  of  growth  of  the  total 
amount  invested,  can  maintain  a 
constant  interest  rate  on  the  in- 
vestment only  if  physical  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  in- 
creases at  an  equivalent  rate  of 
growth.  Should  for  any  reason 
the  rate  of  growth  of  physical 
production  start  to  decline,  then 
the  interest  rate  would  start  to 
drop,  as  long  as  the  process  of  re- 
investing the  earnings  from  the 
investments  continued.  Continued 
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long  enough,  the  net  result  would 
be  decline  of  the  interest  rate  to 
zero,  making  the  investment 
worthless. 

A  historical  survey  of  the 
growth  of  life  insurance  shows 
that  the  debt  structure  created  by 
the  life  insurance  companies,  as 
represented  by  the  face  value  of 
policies  outstanding,  and  the 
amounts  being  invested  annually, 
as  represented  by  the  premiums 
paid  by  policyholders,  have  both 
been  increasing  at  a  compound 
rate  of  growth,  doubling  approx- 
imately every  ten  years.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

GROWTH    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE,    1880-1946 


E  £  2 


fa-S  ti 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1946 
*Not   available. 


U.S. 

1.6 

4.0 

8.5 

16.4 

42.4 

107.9 

117.8 

176.6 


Canada 
.04 
.14 
.3 
.6 
2.1 
7.3 
7.8 
11.3 


U.S. 

irj8 

325 
593 
1,385 
3,944 
3,944 
5,727 


Canada 

1 

4 

11 

28 

80 

298 

276 

425 


As  long  as  physical  production 
of  the  main  industries  on  this 
Continent  showed  a  constant  rate 
of  growth,  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  steady  interest  rate 
on  the  increasing  amount  of  funds 
being  invested  by   the   insurance 
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companies.  As  pointed  out  in  les- 
son 12  of  the  Technocracy  Study 

Course,  industrial  growth  in  the 
United  States  was  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  7%  per  annum. 
This  allowed  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  receive  at  least  6%  on 
their  investments.  Since  1915, 
however,  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
industrial  production  has  been 
levelling  off,  with  a  consequent 
decline  in  interest  rates  on  all  in- 
vestments. How  this  has  affected 
the  earnings  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

NET    EARNINGS    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES    ON    INVESTMENTS 


Year 

United  States 

Canada 

1925 

5.25% 

6.16% 

1930 

5.00% 

5.78%, 

1935 

3.70%, 

4.64%, 

1940 

3.61% 

4.21% 

1945 

3.07% 

3.85% 

1946 

2.92%, 

3.71%, 

1947 

2.88%, 

3.64% 

How  seriously  the  insurance 
companies  have  suffered  from  the 
decline  of  interest  rates  is  shown 
by  the  loss  in  earnings  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  mak- 
ing sufficient  money  to  maintain 
their  reserves.  Had  the  average 
interest  rate  in  1946  been  the 
same  as  in  1930  on  the  invest- 
ments of  United  States  insurance 
companies,  they  would  have  re- 
ceived $951,000,000  more  from 
their  investments  than  they  did 
in  that  year.  This  has  resulted  in 


the  margin  of  actual  investment 
earnings  above  those  needed  to 
maintain  policy  reserves  shrink- 
ing from  37.8%  to  3.5%. 

The  levelling  off  of  industrial 
expansion,  as  the  Price  System 
reaches  maturity,  has  also  meant 
an  increasing  difficulty  for  the 
life  insurance  companies  in  find- 
ing sources  for  investing  their 
funds.  Despite  the  underbidding 
of  the  regular  investment  houses 
for  large  amounts  of  corporation 
bonds  and  the  investment  of  large 
sums  in  real  estate  mortgages, 
life  insurance  companies  have 
been  forced  to  put  larger  and 
larger  sums  into  that  most  liquid 
of  assets,  government  bonds. 

In  1930,  U.S.  insurance  com- 
panies held  only  1.8%  of  their 
assets  in  government  bonds.  By 
1940  this  had  increased  to  19% 
and  in  1946  the  amount  was  $21,- 
300,000,000's  worth,  some  45%  of 
their  total  assets  and  seventy 
times  the  amount  held  in  1930.  A 
similar  trend  is  exhibited  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  Canadian  com- 
panies. In  1930  their  holdings 
were  only  2%  of  their  total  assets. 
In  1946  it  had  increased  to  34%, 
the  value  being  $1,142,000,000. 

As  interest  rates  continue  their 
decline  in  the  future  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  become  more 
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scarce,  life  insurance  companies, 
now  dangerously  near  to  operat- 
ing at  a  loss,  will  be  forced  to  in- 
crease further  their  premium 
rates,  thus  increasing  the  flow  of 
funds  which  must  be  invested, 
with  the  result  that  the  interest 
rate  will  drop  further  still.  The 
end  of  going  around  in  this 
vicious  circle  will  come  when  the 
interest  rate  reaches  approxi- 
mately zero,  at  which  point  all 
policies  will  become  worthless. 
With  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  present  out 
of  the  debt-creation  business  and 
postwar  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  nearing  comple- 
tion, there  would  appear  to  be 
little  possibility  of  an  early  halt- 
ing or  slowing  down  of  this  trend. 

It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  we 
shall  witness  the  drowning  of  the 
insurance  companies  in  their  own 
liquidity.  One  of  two  unpleasant 
events,  whose  shadows  are  al- 
ready being  cast  on  the  scene, 
will  probably  bring  the  insurance 
companies  to  an  earlier  demise. 
The  whole  life  insurance  struc- 
ture will  soon  come  crashing 
down  under  the  impact  of  a  ma- 
jor depression.  The  only  escape 
is  through  the  alternative  of  an- 
other war,  but  the  consequence 
would  be  a  tremendous  dose  of  in- 
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f lation  which  would  probably 
make  all  existing  policies  worth- 
less. People  who  bought  poHcies 
before  1939  have  experienced 
what  inflation  following  a  war 
can  do  to  the  values  of  their  poli- 
cies, but  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  their  policies  will  be  mild 
compared  to  what  would  prob- 
ably follow  after  World  War  III. 

The  fear  of  another  major  de- 
pression haunts  life  insurance 
agencies  today.  With  mass  unem- 
ployment and  steeply  cut  incomes 
for  those  not  on  the  relief  rolls, 
the  number  of  new  policies  sold 
would  not  only  drop  drastically, 
but  large  numbers  of  existing  pol- 
icies would  be  cancelled  for  their 
cash  surrender  value.  The  drain 
on  policy  reserves  would  force 
the  companies  to  throw  large 
blocks  of  their  assets  on  the  mar- 
ket for  what  they  could  bring. 
Eventually,  the  life  insurance 
companies,  unless  taken  over  by 
the  government,  would  be  forced 
to  suspend  payment  and  go  into 
bankruptcy. 

Life  insurance  can  provide  pro- 
tection only  as  long  as  the  Price 
System  lasts.  Technology  is  smash- 
ing the  Price  System  and  all  signs 
point  to  a  collapse  of  the  Price 
System  debt  structure  which  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  life  insurance 


business.  Already  life  insurance 
companies  are  being  forced  to 
the  expedient  of  selling  more  and 
more  policies  to  obtain  sufficient 
revenue  to  keep  themselves  going, 
and  it  only  requires  another  1  or 
2%  drop  in  the  interest  rate,  or 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
new  policies  sold,  to  bring  home 
to  the  policyholders  that  there  is 
going  to  be  no  security  in  life  in- 
surance. 

There  is,  however,  an  alterna- 
tive to  investing  in  life  insurance, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  protec- 
tion and  security  for  yourself  and 
your  loved  ones  when  none  exists. 
The  alternative  is  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  our  ways  of  living, 
whereby  the  insecurity  of  the 
Price  System  would  be  eliminated 
through  its  abolition  and  a  new 
social  order  instituted  which 
would  guarantee  a  high  living 
standard  for  everyone  from  birth 
to  death. 

In  the  Technate  of  North  Am- 
erica— Technocracy's  design  of  a 
new  social  order  providing  abun- 
dance for  all — every  citizen  by 
virtue  of  his  contract  of  citizen- 
ship will  have  his  income  guaran- 
teed from  birth  to  death  and  the 
income  of  his  wife  and  children, 
being  independent  by  right,  will 
not  be  changed  should  he  die,  fall 
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sick  or  reach  the  age  of  retire- 
ment. His  standard  of  living  will 
not,  as  today,  be  dependent  on  his 
ability  to  sell  his  man-hours  in 
competition  with  his  fellow  men, 
but  will  be  dependent  only  on  the 
ability  of  our  technology  to  pro- 
duce the  abundance  which  science 
now  makes  possible.  It  can  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  life  insur- 
ance will  no  longer  be  necessary 
and  the  300,000  persons  now  em- 


ployed in  selling  life  insurance  on 
this  Continent  will  be  released 
for  useful  employment. 

Technocracy  asks  you:  'Are  you 
going  to  continue  investing  in  the 
insecurity  of  life  insurance,  or 
will  you  invest  your  time,  your 
money  and  abilities  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  institution  of  the 
Technate  of  North  America,  the 
only  guarantee  of  real  security?' 
— Bernard  A.  Ower 


*  WASHINGTON.— Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  director-general  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Health  Organization  told  a  group  of  fellow  scientists  and  radio  audience  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  mankind  'if  he  continues  to  behave  as  he  has  always  behaved.' 

Dr.  Chisholm,  who  hails  from  Oakville,  Ont.,  was  director  of  Canadian  army 
medical  services  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  said  there  is  no  defense  against 
atomic  and  biological  weapons,  'nor  any  real  hope  of  any  in  the  forseeable  future.' 

The  only  method  that  makes  sense,  he  said,  'is  to  discard  the  whole  method  of 
competitive  survival  which  inevitably  leads  to  war,  and  go  in  for  cooperative  sur- 
vival.' 

People  who  are  experts  in  human  relations — psychiatrists,  sociologists,  psychol- 
ogists, social  anthropologists — are  not  in  positions  tp  make  government  policies  which 
govern  human  relations. 

At  a  round  table  discussion  over  a  national  radio  network.  Dr.  Chisholm  and 
three  other  scientists  agreed  population   limitation   is  a  necessity  sooner  or  later. 

Earlier,  at  two  press  conferences,  Dr.  Chisholm  said,  'The  virtue  of  large  families 
has  become  obsolete.  Limitation  of  population,'  he  said,  'may  come  in  a  year,  10 
years  or  50  years,  but  it  is  inevitable.' 

In  spite  of  everything  that  can  be  done,  short  of  synthetic  feeding,  the  world's 
resources  of  air,  water  and  earth  will  not  support  much  longer  a  population  that  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  a  month. 

Dr.  Chisholm,  a  former  Canadian  deputy  minister  of  health,  is  here  for  the  100th 
meeting  of  the  Ameriaan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

— Canadian  Press 

i^  WASHINGTON. — A  drop  in  employment  and  individual  incomes  in  the  United 
States  from  the  record  highs  of  mid-summer  is  reported  by  the  commerce  department. 

Employment  fell  to  61,245,000  in  August,  a  370,000  drop  from  the  July  peak. 
Slackened  farm  operations  were  the  cause.  Employment  off  .the  farms  hit  a  record 
high  for  the  third  time  in  as  many  months. 

Total  incomes  of  individuals — as  distinguished  from  corporations — were  reported 
for  July  at  an  annual  rate  of  $211,500  million.  That  was  800  million  less  than  June's 
record.  — Associated  Press 
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How  Machines  Affect  Our  Lives 


The  study  of  technology  can  throw  c  flood  of  light  on  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  It  is  trends  in  the  social  effects  of  technology  that 
should  interest  us  as  members  of  a  changing  society.  What  are  the 
new  scientific  discoveries  doing  to  us? 


TNVENTIONS  point  the  way  we 
■*■  are  going.  We  adopt  them  for 
the  immediate  use  we  make  of 
them.  But,  once  adopted,  there 
are  hundreds  of  social  effects,  as 
distinct  from  uses,  that  flow  more 
or  less  inevitably.  One  invention, 
in  a  more  or  less  stationary  world, 
might  not  have  a  great  affect  on 
our  future.  But  there  are  50,000 
patents  a  year.  And  they  are  in- 
creasing in  number.  A  half-mil- 
lion patents  a  decade  produces  a 
terrific  impact  on  society,  start- 
ing a  turbulent  torrent  of  change. 

Technology  is  the  very  broad 
term  used  to  include  inventions 
of  machines  and  gadgets,  tools 
and  scientific  discoveries.  The 
study  of  technology  can  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. This  is  possible  not  only 
because  technology  is  a  big  factor 
in  social  change,  but  also  because 
no  invention  ever  explodes  its 
revolutionary  bomb  without 
warning.  The  warning  is  the 
patent    or    the    early    demonstra- 
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tion,  which  precedes  its  wide  use 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more 
or  less.  Thus  the  phonograph 
was  conceived  in  1863,  demon- 
strated in  1877,  became  success- 
ful in  1888,  but  was  not  popular- 
ized until  the  1890's. 

It  is  trends  in  the  social  effects 
of  technology  that  should  interest 
us  as  members  of  a  changing 
society.  What  are  the  new  scienti- 
fic discoveries  doing  to  us? 

Taking  jobs  away  from  men  is 
a  most  unfortunate  result  of  the 
increased  efficiency  of  machines. 
Note,  for  instance,  the  electric 
eye,  one  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions of  the  20th  century.  It  sees 
better  than  the  human  eye,  being 
able  to  detect  counterfeit  money. 
It  does  not  get  tired,  being  able 
to  assort  different  objects  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
Counting,  opening  doors  for  ware- 
houses, regulating  traffic,  turn- 
ing on  electric  signs  at  twilight, 
detecting  defective  objects  on  the 
assembly  line,  acting  as  night 
watchman  and  reporting  burglars 
are  only  a  few  of  the  almost  in- 
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numerable  feats  the  electric  eye 
can  perform.  No  wonder  then, 
that  inventions  replace  human 
beings. 

Today  the  gasoline  engir>e  is 
bringing  mechanical  power  to  the 
farms.  The  industrial  revolution 
has  at  last  come  to  agriculture. 
Wheat  has  already  been  mechan- 
ized and  corn  is  being  gathered 
more  and  more  by  harvesting 
machines.  The  tractor  and  mech- 
anical cotton  picker  are  on  their 
way  in  the  cotton  fields.  As  a  re- 
sult, agriculture  is  being  commer- 
cialized and  subsistence  farming 
is  being  reduced.  The  new  ma- 
chinery is  suited  to  large-scale 
farms.  Hence  a  rural  proletariat 
has  developed. 

An  efficiency  movement  may 
also  be  found  in  agriculture.  The 
force  is  science  rather  than  mech- 
anization. Insects  are  better  con- 
trolled. Superior  breeding  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  produce  remark- 
able results.  Fertilizers  are  im- 
proving. 

Speed  is  the  dominant  note  in 
all  forms  of  transportation.  In  air 
transportation  there  are  also  at- 
tempts to  gain  greater  altitudes, 
planes  being  conditioned  for  air 
pressure.  Fog  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  difficulties  in  air  trans- 
portation, and  no  less  than  26  dif- 
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ferent  inventions  for  mastering  it 
have  been  reported.  Ability  to 
land  and  take  off  from  the  tops 
of  office  buildings  would  extend 
the  use  of  airplanes  for  city  taxi 
sei-vice  and  for  commuting.  A 
helicopter  has  been  made  to  as- 
cend perpendicularly,  and  an 
autogyro  has  landed  mail  on  the 
roof  of  a  post-office. 

Speed  also  is  the  keynote  in 
automobile  transportation.  Ex- 
periments with  tires,  light  metals, 
streamlining  and  brakes  are  in 
this  direction.  Scientifically  laid 
out  roads  with  gentler  carves  and 
wider  paved  surfaces  are  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  new 
speeds.  The  need  for  wider  city 
streets  and  roads  near  the  city 
will  soon  be  critical,  if  the  ratio 
of  cars  to  population  increases 
very  much  more. 

A  home  on  wheels  was  inevit- 
able. How  much  people  will  en- 
joy living  in  such  a  home  is  a 
question.  Many  new  uses  of  the 
trailer  are  springing  up.  Adapted 
very  well  to  marketing  in  rural 
districts,  the  trailer  so  used  is  a 
modern  counterpart  of  the  old- 
time  peddler.  Social  services  are 
being  brought  to  out-of-the-way 
places.  Already  religion,  dentis- 
try, education,  public  libraries 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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CAR,  truck  and  bus  registrations  in  the  United  States  are  at  an 
all-time  high. 

More  than  40,000,000  vehicles  will  be  using  America's  streets 
and  highways  by  the  end  of  1948,  an  increase  of  17%  over  1941. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  highway  travel  has  dramatically 
pointed  up  the  nation's  unprecedented  use  of  automotive  transporta- 
tion. At  the  present  rate,  motor  vehicles  will  be  driven  about  400 
billion  miles  by  December  31,  approximately  20%  more  than  the  dis- 
tance they  traveled  in  the  last  prewar  years. 

Behind  the  steering  wheels  of  the  country's  cars,  trucks  and 
buses,  rolling  up  this  enormous  traffic  volume,  are  50,586,000  licensed 
drivers,  49%  of  the  entire  U.S.  population  over  15  years  of  age. 

Today,  the  skills  and  services  of  8,895,000  people  are  required 
in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of  motor  vehicles.  Jobs  in 
the  commercial  vehicle  industry  are  at  an  all-time  high,  with  nearly 
5,200,000  employed,  the  largest  single  occupational  group  in  the 
entire  country,  outside  of  agriculture. 

Employment  in  factories  making  vehicles,  parts,  accessories,  tires 
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and  other  components  is  over  the  million  mark,  about  350,000  more 
than  in  1941.  In  addition,  about  600,000  are  employed  in  industries 
supplying  raw  materials. 

Once  again,  as  it  did  after  World  War  I,  the  motor  vehicle  is 
changing  and  improving  the  living  habits  of  Americans. 

Then,  cities  exploded  from  compact  communities  to  sprawhng 
centers  of  business  and  industry.  The  automobile  became  a  tool  of 
necessity,  permitting  people  to  live  in  suburbs  with  quick,  economical 
transportation  to  and  from  work.  Farmers  were  closer  to  markets, 
and  fresh  foods  on  dinner  tables  the  year  around  become  common- 
place rather  than  a  rarity. 

Today,  streets  and  highways  are  just  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
a  vehicle  registration  total  un thought  of  prior  to  1941.  And,  the  auto- 
mobile continues  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  people  to  live  farther 
and  farther  from  their  work. 

To  meet  new  highway  needs  brought  about  by  this  growth,  nearly 
every  state  and  most  major  cities  have  embarked  on  vast  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  programs.  In  excess  of  $2.5  billion  annually  is 
being  spent.  Planned  are  trunklines,  connecting  arteries,  express- 
ways with  overhead  and  depressed  grade  crossings,  and  roads  to  by- 
pass congested  areas. 

As  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  such  facilities,  one  major  city 
reports  that  traffic  on  its  streets  has  increased  24%  in  one  year.  The 
U.S.  Public  Roads  Administration  says  that  vehicular  volume  nation- 
ally on  both  rural  and  city  highways  is  averaging  a   7%   increase. 

Since  nearly  everything  Americans  eat,  wear  or  use  is  carried 
at  least  part  way  by  truck  from  factory  or  farm  to  consumer,  commer- 
cial vehicle  operations  show  the  largest  percentage  of  gain  over  pre- 
war levels. 

Where  passenger  car  registrations  have  gone  up  12%,  truck  reg- 
istrations have  jumped  50%. 

Indicating  the  scope  of  present-day  trucking,  the  industry's  statis- 
tical yearbook,  Automobile  Facts  and  Figures,  soon  to  be  released  for 
1948,  reveals  that  65%  of  livestock  gets  to  major  markets  by  trucks 
as  does  93%  of  live  poultry,  42%  of  vegetables,  66%^  of  milk,  and  52% 
of  eggs. 
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The  annual  publication  contains  scores  of  other  compilations 
which  highlight  what  this  year's  record  automotive  activity  means  to 
the  nation. 

It  shows  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  person  to  every 
4  vehicles,  compared  with  one  for  ever^,-  70  in  Russia,  one  for  every  25 
in  France,  one  for  every  17  in  Great  Britain  and  one  for  every  222  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Modern  vehicles  give  faithful  service  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
too.  The  average  life  of  cars  and  trucks  is  now  12.75  years.  Those 
that  have  been  scrapped  have  averaged  88,550  miles  of  service.  In 
1941,  they  averaged  a  lifetime  of  10.2  years  and  their  speedometers 
had  clocked  an  average  of  81,352  miles. 

To  keep  current  over-age  vehicles  operating  efficiently  until 
production  can  catch  up  with  demand,  the  industry  is  turning  out 
replacement  parts  at  the  record  rate  of  $2.6  billion  annually.  In  1941, 
replacement  parts  production  was  valued  at  $718  million. 

Increased  travel  has  upped  gasoline  use  by  more  than  25%  since 
1941.  It  is  estimated  that  over  30  billion  gallons  of  fuel  will  be  sold 
to  motorists  by  the  year's  end,  as  compared  with  24  billion  gallons 
in  1941  — Condensed  from  Automobile  Facts 
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T  jC  rHEN  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  recently  suggested  an  Anglo-American 
■  *  council  to  strengthen  the  technical  knowledge  of  British  in- 
dustry, there  was  a  torrent  of  vitriolic  protest.  British  industry  was 
efficient,  Britain  was  the  home  of  quality,  Britain  wasn't  going  to  be 
told  to  suck  eggs  by  upstart  America. 

To  the  informed,  however,  it  has  long  been  evident  that  much  of 
British  industry  was  lagging  far  behind  the  U.S.  in  productivity. 

Now  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  statistical  measure  of  just  how 
great  the  lag  is.  This  was  a  study  for  the  National  Institute  of  Econ- 
omic and  Social  Research.  Key  findings  are  this  week  revealed  by 
The  Economist  of  London.    They  are  shocking. 
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Between  1935  and  1939  average  productivity  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  more  than  twice  as  high  in  the  U.S.  as  in  Britain. 

Output  per  man-hour  was  some  2.8  times  as  high  in  the  U.S. 
as  in  Britain. 

On  the  basis  of  an  index  for  output  per  worker  of  100  for  Britain, 
here  are  the  figures  of  comparable  U.S.  productivity. 

Packing  materials  (glass  containers,  cans,  etc.)  415-423. 

Durable  mass-produced  consumption  goods  (motor  cars,  radio 
sets,  etc.)  310-312. 

Machinery  280. 

Milling,  rayon,  soap,  matches,  paper  224-225. 

Manufactured  food  191-195. 

Iron  and  steel  173-174. 

Clothing  160-164. 

Textiles  155-160. 

Building  materials  113-125. 

Now  look  at  productivity  on  another  basis. 

On  a  per  man-hour  basis  some  of  the  comparisons  are  even  more 
startling. 

Again  using  100  for  Britain  the  1937  index  for  the  U.S.  on  pig 
iron  is  452,  on  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  207,  on  machinery  340, 
woolen  and  worsteds  174-188,  rubber  tires  422,  tin  cans  709,  boots  and 
shoes  201,  breweries  255,  soap  343. 

This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  authorititative  comparison  yet  made. 
It  is  startling  to  Canadians;  it  should  be  to  Britons. 

And  what  has  happened  between  1935  and  1947 — the  era  of  so 
much  industrial  and  technical  development  in  North  America? 

Between  1935  and  1947  the  U.K.  index  of  total  production  rose  by 
9%  while  employment  rose  by  14.7%.  This  points  to  a  decline  in  out- 
put per  head  of  nearly  5%. 

Here  are  some  results  of  industries:  textiles — 0.6%,  clothing  and 
leather +13.4%,  metal  production — 10%,  food,  drink,  tobacco+21.9%, 
chemicals — 27%,  building  and  building  materials — 32%,  fuel  and 
power+15.2%,  coal— 18.6%,  paper  and  printing— 7%. 

'These  figures,'  says  The  Economist,  'indicate  the  need  for  major 
technical  reform  in  British  industry  and  a  revolution  of  thought  on  the 
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part  of  the  British  worker.  British  industry  has  much  to  learn  from 
American  industry  and  even  more  to  apply  what  it  knows  already. 
Will  it  do  so  in  time?' 

There  is  a  grim  warning  here  for   Canadian   industry  and  for 
Canadian  workers.  —Financial  Post 


P^o^Ul  at  Peak 


TTNLESS  there  is  a  sudden  slump  in  business,  U.S.  corporations 
^  will  probably  clear  a  cool  $20-billion  net  profit  this  year  (chart) . 
That  will  be  about  $2.5-billion  above  the  1947  record.  And  it  will  be 
four  times  1939. 

A  sampling  of  second  -  quarter  income  statements  that  have 
come  in  makes  it  plain  that  most  companies  have  just  wound  up  the 
most  profitable  half-year  in  their  history.  And  most  of  them  expect 
to  do  just  as  well  in  the  second  half. 

With  most  companies  it  was  the  second  quarter  that  turned  the 
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trick.  Results  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  were  mixed.  The 
February  break  in  commodity  prices  and  the  hesitation  in  general 
business  during  the  first  quarter  took  a  painful  bite  out  of  many 
incomes.  But  after  March  the  boom  started  hitting  its  stride  again. 
Second-quarter  earnings  show  the  results. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  group  of  all  was  the  oils.  Shell 
Union,  for  instance,  cleared  $26,881,000  in  the  second  quarter;  that 
was  more  than  twice  the  $12,449,000  it  earned  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  For  the  six  months,  its  profits  was  $55,861,000  against  $53,- 
325,000  in  1947. 

Atlantic  Refining  boosted  its  second-quarter  net  from  $3,530,000 
in  1947  to  $8,101,000  this  year.  Its  half-year  score  was  $16,281,000  in 
1948  against  $6,295,000  in  1947. 

The  big  chemical  producers  also  did  handsomely.  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  made  $24,042,000  in  the  second  quarter,  against  $16,- 
886,000  last  year. 

The  automobile  industry  still  is  riding  the  wave  of  prosperity. 
General  Motors  made  $110,282,000  in  the  second  quarter  and  $206,- 
764,000  in  the  six  months  against  $76,766,000  and  $137,559,000  in  the 
same  periods  of  1947.  Studebaker  boosted  its  second  quarter  net 
from  $1,932,000  in  1947  to  $3,875,000  this  year. 

The  suppliers  of  the  automotive  industry  also  prospered.  Eaton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  for  instance,  raised  its  profits  from  $1,696,000  in 
the  second  quarter  last  year  to  $2,861,000  in  1948. 


'T'HROUGHOUT  the  centuries  the  technical  progress  of  the  world 
•^  has  been  based  on  man's  increasing  ability  to  produce  shapes  to 
more  and  more  accurate  dimensions.  This  has  enabled  him  to  make 
the  numerous  and  varied  articles  required  by  his  developing  civiliza- 
tion— to  continue  his  search  for  something  better — his  efforts  to  bring 
into  reahty  the  new  ideas,  new  designs,  new  methods  and  materials 
appearing  on  the  horizon  of  tomorrow. 
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The  engineers  in  our  latest  jet-propelled  planes,  the  giant  tele- 
scopes which  pierce  the  heavens  in  search  of  a  new  knowledge,  the 
huge  generators  which  light  an  entire  city,  and  the  machine  tools 
used  in  producing  them,  would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the 
continued  progress  made  in  making  parts  to  closer  and  closer  toler- 
ances. The  streamlined  Diesel  locomotive  of  today,  streaking  across 
the  nation  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  brain  child 
of  James  Watt  whose  first  efforts  met  with  disappointment.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Watt's  efforts  were  largely  unsuccessful  until 
John  Wilkinson  invented  a  boring  machine  and  thereby  made  it 
possible  to  bore  a  cylinder  so  accurately  that  it  brought  forth  the 
enthusiastic  comment  that  'nowhere  did  the  error  exceed  the  thick- 
ness of  a  worn  shilling.'  An  old  shilling  is  about  .040  inches  thick — 
a  rather  crude  standard  today — but  it  gave  Watt  the  start  he  needed. 

From  that  day  to  this,  steady  progress  has  been  made.  Prior  to 
World  War  I,  tolerances  of  .0001  inch  on  cylindrical  parts  are  not 
uncommon.  However,  work  has  been  done  to  much  closer  limits;  for 
example,  during  World  War  II,  fuel  injection  plungers  for  aviation 
engines  were  ground  and  lapped  to  size,  roundness  and  straightness 
within  .000007  inches  on  a  production  basis.  While  these  may  be 
rather  exceptional  tolerances  for  a  production  operation,  the  job  gives 
an  inkling  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  trend  towards 
closer  tolerances  in  dimension  is  welL  known,  but  not  so  well  organ- 
ized is  the  fact  that  side  by  side,  and  inseparably  bound  up  with  it, 
has  been  the  development  of  the  ability  to  produce  better  surface 
finishes. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  every  day  that  the  use  of 
accurate  dimensions  and  fits  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  finish, 
for  the  fitting  of  mating  parts  is  not  possible  when  surfaces  are 
rough  and  wavy.  Twenty-five  years  ago  parts  had  to  be  fitted  tightly 
when  new  and  carefully  'run  in'  because  the  best  surfaces  we  could 
then  produce  were  relatively  rough  by  today's  standards.  It  was  com- 
mon practice  then  to  place  stickers  on  the  windshield  of  new  cars 
which  read  'Do  not  run  this  automobile  over  20  miles  per  hour  for  the 
first  400  miles.'  In  contrast,  instructions  received  with  a  new  auto- 
mobile today,  permit  initial  speeds  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  and 
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still  higher  speeds  shortly  thereafter.  Evidence  of  the  progress  made 
in  producing  better  surface  finishes  is  found  in  the  piston  pin,  lapped 
to  within  2  to  3  micro-inches  as  standard  practice  for  many  automo- 
biles. At  the  same  time,  accuracy  of  size  and  roundness  is  held  witfhin 
.00005  inches. 

Although  finished  with  the  smoothest  cutting  edge  or  the  finest 
grinding  wheel,  surfaces  which  appear  smooth  to  the  touch  or  naked 
eye,  will  still  show  a  multitude  of  irregularities  when  viewed  under 
a  microscope.  Studies  of  the  metal  cutting  process  itself  reveal  that 
these  irregularities  are  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  contour  and 
progression  of  the  tool,  and  secondly,  by  metal  fragments  shed  during 
the  process  of  chip  formation.  The  results  of  such  studies  have 
greatly  aided  in  the  constant  development  in  the  specifications  or 
measurement  of  surface  finish.  From  simple  designations  such  as 
rough  or  smooth,  we  have  progressed  to  fine,  superfine  or  lustrous; 
another  development  has  been  the  use  of  standard  samples  marked 
F,  FF,  FFF,  or  1,  2,  3,  4,  by  which  comparisons  may  be  made;  how- 
ever, in  recent  years,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  actual 
measurements  of  surface  inequahties. 

Early  experiments  along  this  line  were  conducted  about  1930 
by  R.  E.  W.  Harrison  at  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.  A  phono- 
graph pickup  and  buzzer  were  used,  and  by  passing  the  needle  over 
the  surface,  the  quality  of  finish  was  indicated  by  the  intensity  of 
sound.  Later,  in  1933  Abott  and  Firestone  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan delved  further  into  the  study  of  surface  finish  measurement, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  development  of  the  Profilometer.  The 
Profilometer,  and  another  delicate  instrument,  the  Brush  Analyzer, 
are  widely  used  today  for  the  measurement  of  surface  finish.  The 
scales  on  these  instruments  indicate  approximately  in  micro-inches 
(millionths  of  an  inch)  the  average  amount  a  surface  deviates  from 
a  true  plane. 

Thus  we  have  progressed  from  the  simple  specifications  of  rough 
or  smooth,  to  the  precise  measurement  of  surfaces  in  millionths  of 
an  inch.  But  what  is  a  milhonth  of  an  inch?  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
visualize  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  since  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
thickness  of  tissue  paper,  but  to  visualize  one  millionth  of  an  inch 
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we  need  to  resort  to  some  comparison  such  as  saying  that  if  a  micro- 
inch  were  expanded  to  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair  (.003  inches  or 
3,000  micro-inches)  the  hair  in  the  same  ratio  would  be  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  micro-inch  has  been  generally  adopted  by  techni- 
cal societies  and  scientific  institutions  both  in  the  U.S.A.  and  abroad 
as  a  standard  unit  for  measuring  surface  finish;  every  day,  the  tech- 
nical world  is  becoming  more  conscious  of  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion. 

We  can  never  see  a  micro-inch,  even  with  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, for  it  is  below  the  limit  of  resolution  (less  than  V4  the  wave 
length  of  light).  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  modern 
production  and  furthermore,  the  micro-inch  is  symbolic  of  our  striv- 
ing for  technical  and  <iommercial  perfection.  As  time  goes  on,  toler- 
ances will  become  even  closer — finish  specifications  will  be  even 
more  rigid.  The  micro-inch  is  a  sign  post  pointing  the  way  to  the  vast 
field  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  future 
developments  in  producing  better  surfaces. 

Surfaces  are  really  highly  complex  affairs  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  Ordinarily  thought  of  in  terms  of  simple  geometric  shapes, 
they  are  actually  formed  by  innumerable  facets,  variously  oriented, 
and  involve  not  only  geometry  but  metallurgy,  physics  and  chemistry. 

Here,  we  are  in  the  realm  of  the  infinitesimal,  and  in  this  realm 
the  greatest  things  in  life  go  on.  In  the  interaction  of  molecules, 
atoms,  crystals,  living  cells,  and  hormones,  are  the  forces  and  pro- 
cesses that  dominate  the  universe.  In  these  forces  and  processes  we 
sense  the  expression  of  a  Destiny  'in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.'  The  micro-inch  offers  a  challenge — a  challenge  to 
delve  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  these  forces  and  pro- 
cesses and  to  use  the  new  knowledge  with  skill  and  understanding 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  Canadian  Machinery  and  Manufacturing  News.  It 
was  written  by  Hans  Ernst,  Research  Director,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machines  and 
Grinders,  Inc. 


*    THE  UNITED  STATES  is  now  producing  12%  of  the  world's  food  as  com- 
pared with  9%  before  the  war.  — Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
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lyTEW  records  for  operating  efficiency  were  established  by  Ameri- 
■^^  can  railroads  in  1947,  while  handling  the  greatest  volume  of 
freight  ever  handled  in  any  peacetime  year.  In  some  important  re- 
spects even  wartime  records  were  exceeded. 

Complete  reports  for  the  year  received  from  Class  1  railroads 
and  compiled  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  in  March 
show  that  not  only  was  the  average  load  per  train  the  greatest  on 
record  but  the  service  performed  per  freight-train  hour  set  a  new 
record.  New  peacetime  records  were  set  for  traffic  density  and  for 
car  and  locomotive  utilization.  These  records  resulted  from  shipper 
cooperation  in  speedier  and  heavier  loading  of  freight  cars  and  their 
quicker  unloading  and  release,  use  of  larger  cars  and  more  power- 
ful locomotives,  improved  signalling  and  communications,  and  many 
advances  in  operating  methods. 

Among  outstanding  performances  of  the  railroads  in  1947  were 
the  following: 

1.  Average  load  of  freight  per  train  was  1,146  tons,  the  highest 
ever  obtained.  The  best  previous  record  was  1,139  tons,  in  1944. 

2.  Service  performed  per  freight- train  hour  was  the  highest  on 
record.  Gross  ton-miles  per  freight-train  hour  were  38,462,  compared 
with  the  previous  peak  of  37,298,  in  1944.  Net  ton-miles  per  freight- 
train  hour  (counting  only  the  contents  of  cars)  were  18,126,  while  the 
best  previous  mark  was  17,623,  in  1944. 

3.  Each  serviceable  freight  car  averaged  1,057  ton-miles  of  load 
moved  daily,  nearly  12%  higher  than  the  previous  peacetime  peak  of 
948,  in  1946. 

4.  Average  daily  movement  of  -serviceable  freight  cars  (includ- 
ing cars  being  loaded  and  unloaded,  those  held  to  await  loads  and 
those  being  switched  and  assembled  in  yards)  was  48.8  miles,  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  peacetime  peak  of  45.2  miles,  set  in  1946. 

5.  Freight  locomotives  in  active  service  averaged  120.0  miles 
daily,  exceeding  by  about  4%.  the  best  previous  peacetime  record  of 
115.9  miles  in  1946. 
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6.  Passenger  locomotives  in  active  service  averaged  218.7  miles 
daily,  up  nearly  1%  from  1940,  when  a  prewar  peacetime  high  of 
190.8  miles  was  obtained. 

7.  The  average  passenger  train  performed  327.6  car  miles  of 
service  per  hour,  better  by  22%  than  the  prewar  peacetime  peak  of 
268.4  miles  in  1940. 

8.  Average  traffic  density  (ton-miles  of  freight  hauled  per  mile 
of  road  per  day)  was  8,451  in  1947,  while  in  1946  it  was  7,664,  the  best 
peacetime  mark  up  to  that  time.  This  was  an  increase  of  better  than 
10%.  The  prewar  peacetime  peak  year  was  1929,  when  the  average 
was  5,627,  which  was  exceeded  by  more  than  50%  in  1947. 

Indicating  the  increases  that  have  taken  place  in  the  working 
capacity  of  rolling  stock  since  1929  are  these  comparisons: 

1.  Average  capacity  of  freight  cars  at  the  end  of  1947  was  61.6 
tons,  greater  by  11%  than  the  average  of  46.3  tons  at  the  end  of  1929. 

2.  Average  tractive  effort  of  steam  locomotives  at  the  end  of 
1947  was  54,600  pounds,  compared  with  44,801  pounds  in  1929,  or  an 
increase  of  22%.  — Reprinted  from  What's  New,  published  by 

the  Association  of  American  Railroads 


*  BIRMINGHAM,  Eng.— Prof.  Maurice  Stacey  told  the  Royal  Institute  of  Chem- 
istry that  a  new  compound  will  permit  automobiles  to  run  a  lifetime  with  no  change 
of  oil. 

Professor  Stacey  said  the  compound  is  based  on  flourine,  which  eliminates  hydro- 
gen from  oils  and  makes  them  noninflammable.  Present  lubricants  have  to  be  changed 
mainly  because  they  partly  burn.  With  the  oil  noninflammable  it  will  be  practically 
everlasting,  provided  the  cars  have  good  oil  filters  and  the  lubrication  system  does 
not  leak,  Professor  Stacey  said. 

Mr.  Stacey,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  Birmingham  University,  said  the  product 
was  developed  during  atomic  research  but  cannot  be  put  in  commercial  use  for  a 
year  yet. 

The  compound  will  eliminate  the  risk  of  fire  on  oil-burning  engines,  reduce  the 
risk  for  cars,  ships,  planes  and  industry,  and  enable  manufacturers  to  make  non- 
inflammable  fabrics  for  the  home,  he  added. 

He  said  British  researchers  were  ahead  of  those  in  the  United  States  in  develop- 
ing safe  use  of  fluorine,  a  gas  known  for  80  years  but  little  used  on  account  of  its 
unpredictable  reactions.  — Christian  Science  Monitor 

i^  REDDITCH,  Eng. — With  new  machinery  invented  by  its  staff,  a  needle  manu- 
facturing firm  here  has  raised  its  output  from  9,000,000  a  week  in  1938  to  30,000,000 
a  week.   Ninety  percent  of  current  production  is  earmarked  for  export. 

^Canadian  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  TYPE  MECHANICAL  OYS- 

ter  fisherman  with  hundreds  of  steel 
fingers  which  pluck  their  harvest  from 
the  water  bottom  at  a  speed  equal  to 
that  of  100  men,  may  prove  to  be  the 
'cotton  gin'  of  the  Continent's  oyster  in- 
dustry. The  machine,  invented  by  A.  M. 
Brown  of  Mobile,  Ala.  can  harvest  100 
barrels  of  oysters  an  hour. 

The  machine,  requiring  a  crew  of  only 
three  men,  is  mounted  on  a  steel  barge, 
35  by  15  feet.  It  works  this  way.  A 
harvesting  rig,  featuring  a  40-inch  wide 
endless  chain  equipped  with  rows  of 
curved  steel  prongs,  scoops  the  oysters 
from  the  bottom.  As  they  ride  this  con- 
veyor they  are  cleaned  under  high  pres- 
sure water  streams  from  a  centrifugal 
pump. 

Rig  is  counterbalanced  by  metal  tanks. 
Twin  hand-operated  valves  control  water 
flow  into  and  from  tanks;  by  letting 
water  flow  out  ballasts,  rig  is  lowered. 
Water  for  ballasts  is  provided  by  centri- 
fugal pump.  When  rig  is  stored,  tanks 
are  empty.  Crawl  wheels  at  lower  end  of 
rig  dig  into  bottom  to  pull  craft  for- 
ward. 

Brown,  in  perfecting  his  machine, 
made  the  rows  of  rakes  spring-actuated. 
'If  they  dig  into  anything  on  the  bot- 
tom too  heavy  to  pick  up,'  he  explains, 
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'they  simply  fold  back  and  slide  over 
it.'  According  to  Brown,  barge  and  hols- 
ter can  operate  in  any  type  water.  It 
draws  12  inches  and  can  dig  oysters  out 
of  beds  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep.  A 
second  small  engine  aft  turns  a  screw 
on  rear  of  the  craft  which  drives  the 
barge  when  the  hoister  isn't  used. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hopkins,  United  Scates  aqua- 
tic biologist,  heads  a  Mobile  company 
that  has  taken  over  production  of  the 
machine,  'In  using  the  contraption,'  said 
Dr.  Hopkins,  'a  worker  on  the  barge 
selects  coon  oysters  (those  used  for 
seeding)  as  they  are  brought  up.  These 
are  dropped  over  the  rear  of  the  craft 
so  they  will  produce  for  the  next  harvest.' 

PUSHBUTTON  CANNING  OF  FOOD. 

using  cold  electrons  in  place  of  heat,  is 
here.  Just  put  your  fruit,  vegetables  or 
meat  in  a  sealed  container,  hold  it  in 
front  of  a  certain  window  in  Brooklyn, 
and  push  a  botton  four  times.  Electrons 
emerging  from  the  window  with  three 
million  volts  of  electricity  behind  them 
will  go  right  through  the  walls  of  the 
container  and  kill  the  microorganisms  in- 
side that  are  responsible  for  decay. 

Four  jolts  of  electrons,  each  lasting 
labout  a  microsecond,  have  been  found 
sufficient  to  do  this  new  electronic  trick. 
Initial  experiments  in  electronic  preser- 
vation   of    food    used    lightning    as    the 
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multimillion  volt  sources  for  sending 
these  electrons  out  into  air,  but  as  a 
source  of  voltage,  lightning  was  obvi- 
ously unreliable  and  unpredictable.  A 
high-voltage  impulse  generator  called  a 
capacitron,  looking  something  like  a 
monstrous  atom  smasher,  was  then  de- 
veloped and  built  by  Electronized  Chem- 
icals Corp.  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to 
carry  out  the  research  that  has  resulted 
in  this  new  and  economically  attractive 
canning  process  for  the  food  industry. 
Since  the  impulse  generator  is  several 
stories  high  and  operates  with  thunder- 
like  crashes  that  are  disconcerting  to  say 
the  least,  the  houeswife  will  have  to 
stick  to  cold-pack  canning  and  pressure 
cookers  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
machine  is  intended  for  canning  factor- 
ies, for  its  capacity  is  easily  over  five 
tons  of  food  per  hour.  The  food  is  simply 
placed  in  metal,  glass  or  plastic  contain- 
ers and  sealed  therein  with  no  special 
treatment.  The  containers  are  then 
placed  on  a  conveyor  belt  that  swishes 
them  past  the  window  of  the  machine 
at  a  speed  just  sufficient  to  give  each 
can  the  required  number  of  jolts,  making 
even  the  pushbutton  unneccessary. 

A  NEW  NAIL-MAKING  MACHINE 
developed  by  Black  Industries,  Cleve- 
land, has  high-speed  operation  as  its  big 
feature.  The  one  model  now  in  produc- 
tion will  turn  out  about  430  eight-penny 
nails  per  minute. 

Because  working  parts  are  completely 
enclosed  and  operated  under  pressure 
lubrication,  Black  believes  the  machine 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  cutting 
maintenance  and  repair  costs.  Main 
shaft  bearings  have  a  30,000  hour  life; 
the    circular   cross   head    operates    on   a 
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film  of  oil.  Noise  and  vibration  are  cut 
to  a  minimum. 

Made  completely  of  steel,  the  present 
machine  weighs  4,500  pounds.  Within  a 
year  the  company  expects  to  have  nine 
different  models  in  production.  They'll 
turn  out  sizes  from  the  smallest  brads  to 
spikes. 

SURVEYING    AND    STAKING    OUT 

contour  lines  have  long  been  accepted 
preliminaries  in  terrace  construction  and 
contour  farming.  Now  F.  W.  Heckert 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  developed 
an  instrument — the  Levl-Trac — that  does 
away  with  these  first  teps.  Mounted  on 
the  hood  of  a  tractor,  bulldozer,  or  road 
roller,  it  will  keep  the  machine  moving 
around  a  slope  at  a  constant  level  dur- 
ing digging  or  plowing. 

The  driver  keeps  his  eye  on  a  magni- 
fying lens,  a  scale,  and  two  columns  of 
liquid  in  front  of  him  One  column  of 
liquid  is  stationary,  the  other  rises  and 
falls  as  the  tractor  moves  up  or  down- 
grade. When  the  surging  liquid  is  above 
the  level  of  the  fixed  column,  the  trac- 
tor is  moving  uphill;  when  it  is  below, 


j    TRANSLUCENT    SCALE 
"    EACH    BLACK    LINE 
I    REPRESENTS    ONE    FOOT 
]    IN    ONE    HUNDRED    FEET 
I    CR    ONE    PERCENT 


BASE    LINE    FIXED 

OR    BLACK    REFERENCE 

LIQUID    COLUMN 
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the  machine  is  moving  down  the  slope. 
Black  lines  on  the  scale  show  a  1% 
dip  or  rise.  Side-hill  tilt  doesn't  affect 
the  accuracy  of  the  instrument. 

The  liquid  in  the  tubes  won't  freeze; 
it's  sealed  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 
Compensation  for  extremes  in  tempera- 
tures is  automatic;  there  are  no  moving 
mechanical  parts.  Heckert  says  the  trac- 
tor can  be  driven  at  any  speed  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  instrument. 
For  night  work,  there  is  a  built-in  .elec- 
tric light. 

A    DESK -MODEL    LETTER  -  OPEN- 

ing  machine,  designed  and  priced  for 
small  businesses,  is  manufactured  by 
Pitney-Bowes,   Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

To  operate  the  Model  LH  Mail  Open- 
er, you  press  down  lightly  on  a  lever.  A 
guarded  spiral  cutting  blade  trims  off  a 
thread-like  edge  from  the  envelope;  the 


mail  can  be  sheared  open  as  fast  as  you 
can  feed  the  machine.  A  self-adjusting 
guard  roller  takes  mail  of  practically  any 
size  or  thickness.  There  is  only  one  mov- 
ing part. 

A    DESK-MODEL    TELEGRAPH    OF- 

fice,  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  a  number 
of  busy  New  York  offices  this  autumn. 
About  the  size  of  a  portable  gramo- 
phone, it  can  send  and  receive  tele- 
grams through  central  Western  Union 
offices  by  means  of  facsimile  transmis- 
sions. 

The  'Desk  Fax'  subscriber  merely 
writes  his  message  on  a  special  blank 
provided  with  the  machine,  wraps  it 
around  a  cylinder  and  presses  a  switch. 
The  machine  cuts  itself  off  after  trans- 
mitting an  exact  picture  of  the  message 
to  the  nearest  Western  Union  central 
office,  where  a  meter  registers  the 
charges.  From  there  the  telegram  is  for- 
warded to  its  destination.  For  an  incom- 
ing telegram  a  buzzer  sounds,  the  sub- 
scriber turns  on  the  machine  and  re- 
ceives the  telegram  on  a  special  sensi- 
tized paper.  The  machine  then  shuts  off 
automatically  and  the  buzzer  sounds 
again,  until  a  button  is  pressed  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  message. 

The  machines  have  possibilities  for 
inter-office  communication,  but  will  not 
be  released  for  this  purpose  until  West- 
ern Union  catches  up  with  the  outside 
telegram  service. 

A  NEW  PACKAGE  CARRIER  MANU- 
factured  by  B.  and  B.  Specialty  Co.  is 
designed  for  light  hauling  jobs.  The 
three-wheel  motor  scooter  has  a  250- 
pound  capacity,  a  package  compartment 
that  measures  about  15  cubic  feet. 
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The  machine  is  easy  to  drive,  will 
turn  in  its  own  length  (8  feet,  3  inches) ; 
it  gets  about  75  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gas- 
oline. The  engine  is  a  1 -cylinder,  414- 
hp.  model;  top  speed  is  30  to  35  m.p.h. 

TWO  NEW  PACKAGING  MACHINES 
that  make  bags,  fill  them  with  material, 
then  seal  them  for  market  have  been 
announced  by  Acme  Pattern  and  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  One  model 
makes  square-bottomed  bags,  the  other 
the  pillow-type  coverings  used  to  pack- 
age marshmellows  and  nuts. 

The  machines  will  handle  any  free- 
flowing  material- — beans,  rice,  candies, 
or  salt.  A  special  attachment  allows  pro- 
cessing of  shredded  products  like  cocoa- 
nut  or  salad  mix.  Devices  to  control  the 
weight  or  volume  of  the  filling  can  be 
added. 

The  machine  can  make  bags  from  any 
heat-sealing  material  — •  cellophane,  plio- 
film, heat-sealing  papers  or  foils.  When 
printed  materials  are  used,  a  photocell 
arrangement  controls  the  cut-off  to  keep 
the  printing  in  proper  register.  Acme 
says  that  making  the  bags  from  fresh 
rolls  of  cellophane  results  in  a  stronger 
package. 
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Operating  speeds  vary  from  25  to  30 
packages  per  minute;  changeover  from 
one  size  to  another  is  quick  and  simple, 
the  company  says. 

IN  THE  BRITISH  BAKELITE  PLANT 

at  Aycliffe  in  northeast  England,  every 
stage  of  the  complex  series  of  operations 
that  convert  raw  material  to  finished 
Bakelite  is  automatically  controlled.  With 
electric  devices  timing  each  step,  there 
is  no  chance  for  variations  in  the  pro- 
duct such  .as  there  is  with  manual  con- 
trol. 

The  new  plant's  innovations  are  based 
largely  on  techniques  worked  out  before 
the  war  in  the  firm's  main  plant  at 
Tysley,  near  Birmingham.  These  develop- 
ments, in  turn,  drew  heavily  on  the 
knowledge  of  American  technicians  of 
Bakelite  Corp.  (now  a  subsidiary  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.). 

At  the  same  time  the  phenolic  plant 
went  to  work,  an  equally  modern  pilot 
plant  for  urea  molding  materials  was 
started  at  Aycliffe.  There  is  also  a  tem- 
porary production  unit  making  Vybak 
(vinyl  resin)  compounds. 

The  works  are  in  one  of  the  British 
government's  'development  areas' — where 
new  factories  are  directed  to  locate  to 
absorb  surplus  labor.  Eventually,  the 
project  will  expand  to  double  the  size 
of  the  present  site  (35  acres).  Total  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  $8-million. 

A  PORTABLE,  ELECTRIC  STEAM 

cleaner  made  by  Livingstone  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  mechan- 
ize the  mop  and  pail  brigade,  save  time 
and  labor  on  industrial  cleanup  jobs. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
Speedylectric     Steam-Jet     Cleaner     will 
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clean  walls,  ceilings  and  windows,  steril- 
ize washrooms,  degrease  machinery,  parts 
and  tools.  The  cleaner  feeds  steam  "to  the 
cleaning  nozzle  where  the  operator  adds 
a  soap  solution  or  detergent  from  a  sep- 
arate channel  with  a  fingertip  control. 
The  solution  atomizes  with  the  steam 
when  it  hits  the  surface  being  cleaned. 
A  pressure  tank  keeps  the  flow  of  de- 
tergent or  solvent  to  the  nozzle  at  a 
steady  rate  of  flow — at  whatever  rate 
and  pressure  you  want. 

PLASTIPHOTER,  A  DEVICE  DE- 
veloped  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  sim- 
plifies the  job  of  making  photographic 
offset  plates  in  the  office.  The  unit  is 
designed  to  replace  the  heavy-duty  va- 
cuum frame,  arc  light,  and  whirler  used 
in  conventional  equipment. 

The  machine  works  with  Rand's 
photographic  plastic  duplicating  plates. 
These  can  be  sensitized  by  merely  wip- 
ing the  surface  with  a  cotton  daub  that 
has  been  soaked  in  a  special  fluid.  Neg- 
atives are  placed  in  the  machine  in  a 
frame,  pressure  is  automatically  applied, 
and  the  image  is  burned  into  the  plastic 
plates.  The  plates  are  then  dried  by  a 
heater  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
The  processing  complete,  half-tones  or 
line  cuts  can  be  printed  from  the  plate 
on  a  Davidson  or  Multilith  office  off- 
set press. 

Business  and  Finance 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  CANADA 
totalled  425  in  the  first  half  of  1948, 
the  greatest  number  since  the  first  six 
months  of  1941,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported. 

Three  times  as  many  businesses  failed 
in  Quebec  during  the  first  half  of  1948 
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as  in  the  other  eight  provinces  combined. 
Quebec's  323  failures  were  a  big  jump 
from  the  212  in  that  province  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Ontario's  67  con- 
stituted an  even  bigger  percentage  gain 
— the  1947  comparison  was  32. 

British  Columbia  business  failures  in 
the  first  half  of  1948  totalled  17,  against 
10  in  the  corresponding  period  the  year 
previous.  The  Maritime  provinces  had 
six  failures,  the  same  as  in  1947;  the 
Prairie  provinces  had  12,  compared  with 
six. 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  IN  THE 
week  ended  August  21,  erased  losses  of 
the  previous  week  to  regain  the  record 
level  of  169.2  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index.  Textiles,  hides,  chemi- 
cals, metals  and  miscellaneous  items  all 
were  up.  Manufactured  products  hit  a 
new  high.  Food  dropped. 

Consumer  prices  continued  to  rise  in 
August,  as  BLS  reported  the  July  index 
up  1.2%  from  June,  to  173.7— fourth 
record  in  four  months.  Miscellaneous 
goods  and  services  rose  2.2%;  fuel  and 
ice,  1.7;  food,  1.3;  house- furnishings,  0.6; 
rent,  0.3;  apparel,  0.1. 

SPENDING  IN  EXCESS  OF  INCOME 
was  reported  for  28%  of  America's  fam- 
ilies in  1947  by  a  survey  made  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Altogether,  they 
spent  $11 -billion  more  than  they  took 
in. 

Total  saving  for  1947  amounted  to 
$14-billion,  or  9%  of  total  consumer  in- 
come. That  was  the  net  result  after  bal- 
ancing the  amount  people  saved  against 
what  others  spent  in  excess  of  income. 
The  net  saving  in  1946  was  12%  of 
total  income  and  in   1945  it  was  17%. 
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and  political  campaigning  have 
been  thus  carried  to  the  consum- 
ers. 

In  the  attempt  to  speed  up  the 
railroads,  diesel  engines,  electri- 
fication, streamlining,  lighter 
metal  and  other  new  devices  are 
being  used.  Water  transportation 
is  changing  less  rapidly.  The 
steam  turbine  and  oil  have  in- 
creased the  speed  and  reduced 
the  labor  of  shipping.  In  street 
transportation,  the  street  car  has 
given  way  to  the  bus.  Subways 
rather  than  elevated  hnes  are  the 
traffic  solution  for  the  big  cities. 

The  most  striking  development 
in  the  field  of  communications  is 
the  extension  of  vision.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  television  from 
year  to  year.  Television  sets  will 
probably  be  extended  first  to  city 
dwellers  or  those  within  a  short 
radius  of  the  city.  That  moving 
pictures  will  be  televised  seems 
assured,  with  undoubted  but  un- 
known effects  on  moving-picture 
theatres. 

Another  trend  of  significance  is 
facsimile  transmission.  For  some 
years  rare  documents,  signatures 
and  pictures  have  been  sent  by 
wire.  The  method  has  been  per- 
fected and  used  by  wireless,  and 
years  ago  a  newspaper  was  dis- 
tributed in  San  Francisco  a  few 


hours  after  being  set  up  in  New 
York.  Now  reasonably  priced 
facsimile  machines,  over  which 
may  be  received  bulletins  and 
even  newspapers,  can  be  plugged 
in  at  home  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  radio.  Isolated  villages  and 
farms,  lacking  quick  newspaper 
distribution,  might  find  such  a 
service  extremely  convenient. 

Photography  is  being  adapted 
to  the  typewriter,  making  cheaper 
pamphlets  and  books  available 
for  distributing  scientific  and 
scholarly  productions  for  which 
there  is  little  popular  demand. 
Possibly  it  may  replace  the  type- 
setter. 

Books  are  also  recorded  on 
photographic  fihn.  With  an  illu- 
mination projector,  film  can  be 
read  as  easily  as  the  pages  of  a 
book.  Such  projectors  that  sit  on 
a  table  about  the  distance  of  a 
book  from  the  eyes  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  price  of  a  typewriter. 

Moving  pictures,  advertise- 
ments, illustrations,  recording  of 
paintings,  and  still  photographs  of 
scenes  and  events  are  being  re- 
produced today  by  color  photo- 
graphy and  printing.  Sound  com- 
munication also  reflects  new  tech- 
nological trends.  The  recording 
of  books  in  sound  is  a  subject  of 
research,  and  the  talking  book  is 
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already  an  actuality.  Recorded 
sound  and  the  loud-speaker  sys- 
tem make  it  possible  for  lectures 
to  be  given  to  large  audiences 
when  the  speakers  are  unable  to 
be  present,  suggesting  new  possi- 
bilities in  classroom  instruction, 
with  possible  technological  un- 
employment of  teachers. 

Technology  determines  where 
we  live.  Today  people  can  live 
anywhere,  because  transportation 
is  everywhere.  But,  practically 
speaking,  they  live  more  and  more 
in  metropolitan  areas,  100  miles, 
more  or  less,  in  diameter,  around 
a  metropolis  as  a  centre.  The  tele- 
phone, motion  picture  and  radio 
make  it  more  pleasant  to  live  in 
the  suburbs. 

While  spreading  out  the  city, 
these  same  inventions  are  also 
changing  country  life.  Bringing 
the  news  of  the  world  to  the  re- 
motest doorstep,  they  break  down 
the  isolation  of  the  small  com- 
munity. The  radio  for  the  first 
time  brings  the  symphony  and 
opera  to  people  familiar  only  with 
hymns  and  ballads.  City  ways 
and  city  manners  as  well  as  news 
of  the  world  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

With  a  lessening  of  local  dif- 
ferences, communities  are  being 
linked   into   regions.   Large   mar- 


kets for  large  businesses  are 
created,  the  areas  of  government 
are  extended,  and  the  whole 
country    becomes    a    community. 

The  home  is  like  the  rock  of 
ages.  We  feel  it  always  there,  un- 
affected by  the  winds  of  fashion 
or  the  surging  tides  of  social 
changes.  But  the  truth  is  that 
technological  trends  have  revolu- 
tionized the  home,  at  least  in  its 
material  aspects,  and  these 
changes  are  not  without  their  re- 
verberations on  its  spiritual 
values. 

The  inventions  doing  most  for 
the  home  are  those  using  elec- 
tricity. There  are  hundreds  of 
them,  radio,  telephone,  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  washtub,  ice- 
boxes, clocks,  fans,  dishwashers, 
irons,  percolators,  toasters,  ra- 
zors, curling  irons;  and  perhaps 
soon  television  apparatus,  fac- 
simile transmission,  electric  eyes, 
burglar  alarms  and  insect  killers. 

Climate  in  the  home  is  being 
produced  artificially,  cool  air  in 
summer,  hot  air  in  winter,  con- 
stant moisture  content,  light  at 
night,  artificial  sunhght  by  day. 
Aiding  in  this  achievement  are  in- 
sulation and  automatic  controls. 
These  operate  well  with  oil  and 
gas  as  fuel  and  with  coal  when 
the  furnace  is  fed  by  a  mechani- 
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cai  stoker.  The  stoker  may  dis- 
courage tall  apartment  houses  as 
the  elevator  encouraged  them. 

The  automobile  is  shifting  rural 
education  from  the  little,  one- 
room,  red  schoolhouse  to  the  new, 
modern  consolidated  schools.  The 
school  bus  is  one  of  the  forces 
pulling  the  homes  of  country  folk 
nearer  to  the  few  roads  that  are 
hard  surfaced.  Transportation 
changes  also  have  effects  upon 
the  distribution  of  college  attend- 
ance. They  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  go  longer  distances  to 
the  better  -  equipped  universities. 

The  school  is  geared  to  society. 
Hence  the  inventions  affecting 
outside  institutions  affect  the 
school.  The  many  occupations 
which  have  sprung  up  as  a  result 
of  the  machine  are  forcing  the 
schools  to  change  their  courses 
of  study  and  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  vocational  training.  Secon- 
dary education  has  become  varied, 
leading  to  such  specialization  as 
is  found  in  technical  high  schools. 

The  new  communication  inven- 
tions have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  schools  with  the  speed  that 
industry  has  taken  them  up.  For 
instance,  only  recently  is  the 
motion  picture  being  used  in  the 
school.  In  time  school  instruction 
may  be  adjusted  to  make  use  of 
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this  valuable  aid.  Nor  has  the 
radio  been  adopted  by  the  school 
as  it  has  by  the  home. 

The  church  has  made  extensive 
use  of  the  radio  in  broadcasting 
Sunday  services,  which  should 
have  the  effect,  along  with  the 
automobile,  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  very  small  churches. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the 
movies  and  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile for  outings  have  lessened 
church  attendance.  The  automo- 
bile may  have  increased  atten- 
dance and  favored  the  larger 
churches.  The  church  and  religion 
appear  to  be  less  closely  related 
to  technology  than  do  other  social 
institutions. 

Warfare,  an  activity  of  the 
state,  is  profoundly  affected  by 
new  inventions.  Most  notable  are 
the  development  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  germ  warfare.  Science 
benefits  humanity,  but  it  also 
furnishes  the  race  with  weapons 
of  destruction.  At  one  time,  a  few 
soldiers  were  sent  away  to  war 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
proceeded  much  as  in  peacetime; 
but  not  so  today.  The  unity  of 
modem  society,  a  result  of  the 
new  communication  and  trans- 
portation inventions,  has  render- 
ed this  impossible. 

—WUliam  F.  Ogburn 
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Higher  Prices,  Fewer  Goods 


The  simple — but  unpleasant — explanation  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  at  which  business  is  finding  it  more  profitable 
to  curtail  output  than  lower  prices.  It  makes  all  the  propaganda  to 
'fight  inflation  with  increased  production  look  foolish  and  irrespon- 
sible. 


TWO  years  ago  Congress  mur- 
dered the  OPA.  The  theory 
was  that  free  market  prices  would 
encourage  higher  production 
which  in  turn  would  maintain  low 
prices.  It  may  work,  but  business- 
men seem  unwilling  to  give  it  a 
chance.  With  prices  topping  every 
record,  there  are  indications  that 
production  of  many  consumer 
items  is  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
And  in  coming  months  the  vol- 
ume of  goods  promises  to  go  still 
lower. 

The  simple — ^but  unpleasant — 
explanation  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  business  is  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  curtail  output  than 
to  lower  prices.  Every  housewife 
has  seen  it  work  that  way  in  her 
bread  bill.  Flour  and  the  other 
ingredients  that  go  into  bread 
have  all  dropped  sharply  in  price. 
Bakers  could  have  passed  this  on 
to  consumers  and  cut  prices.  In- 
stead,  they   held   the   price   line, 
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and  sold  less  bread.  A  recent 
survey  of  the  industry  explained: 
'Bakers  feel  they  are  justified  in 
using  the  present  low  -  material 
costs  to  rebuild  their  earnings.' 
So  bread  is  perched  at  its  post- 
war high,  and  production  is  down. 
When  a  leading  bathing  -  suit 
manufacturer  found  supply 
catching  up  with  demand,  he  con- 
verted his  factories  to  make  dress 
shirts,  a  luxury  item  where  com- 
petition is  less  and  profit  margins 
higher.  As  a  result,  he  boasted  of 
'increased  profit  without  larger 
volume.'  And  this  week,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  reports  'the 
swim-suit  trade  cannot  meet  the 
potential  demand.' 

In  textiles  and  shoes,  plants  are 
being  shut  down  as  a  counter- 
attack against  consumer  resis- 
tance. In  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
shoe  factories  are  working  a 
twenty-four  hour  week  to  avoid 
cutting  prices.  Pacific  Mills,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  textile  field, 
with    profits    running    twice    as 
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high  as  last  year's  record  but 
with  inventories  mounting,  laid 
off  12,000  workers.  Other  mills 
are  following  suit.  The  industry- 
has  forestalled  any  relief  from  the 
exorbitant  level  of  textile  prices. 

When  mounting  inventories  in 
electrical  appliances  and  radios 
threatened  to  break  the  price  line, 
steps  were  taken  to  hold  goods 
back  and  to  discipline  the  dealers. 
Big  manufacturers  screamed:  'We 
are  taking  stringent  steps  to  pre- 
vent price  cutting,'  although  ad- 
mitting, in  the  same  breath,  'sets 
are  not  moving  as  fast  as  they 
should.' 

Despite  the  highest  prices  in 
history,  current  auto  production 
is  still  far  below  the  1941  level. 
This  traces  back  to  the  steel 
famine,  as  do  the  curbing  of 
natural-gas  expansion,  the  short 
oil  supply,  and  the  machinery 
shortage.  In  a  report  of  a  Senate 
steel    investigation    committee, 


Senator  James  E.  Murray  dis- 
closed what  most  economists  have 
known  and  feared  for  some  time: 
that  steel  shortages  will  persist 
through  1949,  at  least,  because 
the  industry's  much  touted  ex- 
pansion program  is  not  going  into 
basic  steel  as  much  as  into  finish- 
ing plants  for  higher-profit  items. 

Piled  on  top  of  each  other,  these 
'they-shall-not-drop'  price  poli- 
cies can't  fail  to  keep  prices  mov- 
ing up. 

And  what  will  happen  to  the 
domestic  supply  of  goods?  Almost 
certainly  it  will  fall. 

EGA  and  rearmament  will  take 
goods  and  labor  out  of  civilian 
production  and  an  already  tight 
labor  market.  All  of  which  makes 
the  talk  about  production  curb- 
ing high  prices  less  sensible  than 
it  sounded  a  year  ago.  It  makes 
the  Republican  platform  pledge 
to  'fight  inflation  with  increased 
production'  look  foolish  and  irre- 
sponsible. . — Harold  Wolff 


*  OTTAWA.— The  federal  government  is  going  to  make  a  second  attempt  in  the 
courts  to  prosecute  the  Canadian  Dental  Trade  Association  for  alleged  price  fixing 
and  suppression  of  free  competition. 

First  move  will  be  in  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeals  in  Toronto,  Sept.  27,  when 
the  government  will  seek  to  have  reversed  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Barlow  of  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court,  who  last  March  threw  out  the  government's  case.  Mr. 
Barlow  dismissed  the  prosecution  of  the  dental  supply  companies  on  technical 
grounds,  that  the  evidence  was  improperly  presented. 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  gathered  by  the  federal  combines  investigation  com- 
mission, the  government  had  alleged  that  14  dental  companies  in  the  association  had 
rigged  prices  high  to  gouge  the  public  and  had  arranged  to  keep  out  of  the  Canadian 
market  competitors  who  sold  at  lower  prices.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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Food  For  Human  Survival 


While  the  world's  population  increased  by  8%  since  1939,  the  world's 
jood  production  has  decreased  in  almost  the  same  proportion.  The 
world  jood  experts  advise  that  the  solution  to  the  global  jood  crisis 
lies  in  the  application  of  science  and  modern  efficiency. 


TF  WAR  does  not  destroy  civil- 
^  ization  in  the  next  25  yeats, 
survival  of  the  human  race  may 
be  menaced  by  famine.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr, 
distinguished  British  nutritionist 
and  former  director-general  of 
the  U.N.  food  and  agriculture 
organization.  Sir  John's  predic- 
tion is  based  on  a  recent  survey 
of  the  world's  food  resources. 

The  world  faces  a  critical  food 
shortage  owing  to  an  increase  in 
population  and  depletion  of  arable 
soil.  There  are  an  estimated  150,- 
000,000  more  mouths  to  feed  in 
the  world  than  there  were  be- 
fore World  War  11.  The  19th  cen- 
tury theory  that  war  reduces 
population  has  been  disproven  in 
the  present  age.  The  fact  is  that 
in  the  past  decade,  during  which 
most  of  the  nations  were  at  war, 
the  world's  population  increased 
by  some  150,000,000  persons.  The 
population  of  Europe  alone  in- 
creased by  more  than  12,000,000 
despite    the    racial   extermination 
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program  conducted  by  the  Nazis 
before  the  war,  and  the  exhaust- 
ing war  which  followed.  The 
spread  of  sanitation  and  other 
public  health  measures  is  largely 
to  be  credited  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

But  while  the  world's  popula- 
tion increased  by  8%  since  1939, 
the  world's  food  production  has 
decreased  in  almost  the  same 
proportion.  In  part,  the  decline  in 
food  production  is  due  to  the  de- 
vastation wrought  by  the  war.  A 
more  important  reason,  however, 
is  the  increasing  loss  of  cultivable 
land  by  erosion,  flood  and  human 
exploitation.  Over-  grazed  and 
over  -  cropped  soil  yields  poor 
crops  and  on  this  Continent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  impoverished  by  such  treat- 
ment. The  burning  and  indiscrim- 
inate cutting  of  forests,  close- 
grazing  and  deep-plowing  have 
harmed  the  land.  The  F.A.O.  re- 
ported that  millions  of  acres  have 
been  despoiled  by  irresponsible 
farming  methods. 
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In  Asia,  millions  of  acres  of 
land  are  not  as  productive  as  they 
might  be  for  lack  of  fertilizers, 
modem  implements  and  modern 
working  conditions.  Soil  erosion 
is  taking  a  constant  toll  of  farm- 
ing land.  In  China,  the  process  of 
soil  erosion  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  Only  a  third  of  the 
700,000,000  acres  of  possible  farm 
land  in  China  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  by  primitive 
methods.  India's  400,000,000 
people  every  year  live  in  semi- 
starvation  and  many  die  of  hun- 
ger although  the  country  has  a 
million  square  miles  of  land.  This 
is  happening  in  varying  degrees 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  world  food  experts  advise 
that  the  solution  to  the  global  food 
crisis  lies  in  the  application  of 
science    and     modern     efficiency 


throughout  the  world.  The  war- 
devastated  countries  would 
quickly  be  able  to  produce  more 
food  if  they  had  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fertilizers  and  mechanized 
equipment.  The  Asiatic  nations 
for  generations  have  had  back- 
ward agricultural  systems.  They 
could  produce  food  enough  for 
themselves  and  others  if  they  had 
.enough  fertilizers,  equipment  and 
other  modern  aids.  Soil  erosion 
in  the  world  could  be  stopped  by 
scientific  flood  control  and  other 
measures.  Sir  John  Orr  has  stat- 
ed: 'Within  a  few  years,  a  world 
famine  would  be  transformed  in- 
to a  world  of  plenty  if  modern 
science  were  applied  to  increase 
food  production  with  the  same  in- 
tensity as  it  was  applied  to  pro- 
duce weapons  of  destruction  dur- 
ing the  war.' 


^  PORTLAND,  Ore. — Nut  picking  will  go  the  way  of  rug-beating  if  a  new  inven- 
tion lives  up  to  its  father's  hopes. 

C.  W.  Stewart  of  Salem  announced  that  he  has  completed  a  machine  that  will 
pick  and  clean  nuts.  He  plans  to  demonstrate  in  orchards  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Coast  this  fall. 

Stewart  said  the  nut  harvester,  which  works  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  will  pick  a 
tree  in  five  to  eight  minutes  and  take  nuts  from  two  rows  of  trees  at  once.  He  claims 
it  will  clean  and  sack  3,500  nuts  a  minute,  separating  the  wormy  nuts  and  the  blanks 
from  the  good  ones. 

The  inventor  forecast  the  machine  will  cost  about  $1,500. 

— International  News  Service 

*  WASHINGTON. — A  government  survey  shows  that  man-hour  needs  of  shirt 
makers  have  dropped  16%  since  1939.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  it  took 
7.06  mian-hours  to  make  a  dozen  shirts  in  1939  but  only  5.96  man-hours  in  1947. 

—Associated  Press 
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1  Modern  Diogenes 


Truly  poor  little  John  Q.  Public,  in  his  quest  fm  competent  leadership, 
can  be  likened  unto  the  venerable  philosopher  Diogenes  in  his  search 
for  an  honest  man.  Let's  follow  the  little  man  around  for  a  ivhile  and 
see  what  luck  he  is  having. 


^^VER  2300  years  ago,  there 
^^  lived  a  philosopher  by  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  Almost  every- 
one has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
heard  of  Diogenes  and  the  pic- 
ture of  him  which  most  of  us 
carry  in  our  minds  is  that  of  an 
elderly  gent,  with  long  white 
hair,  carrying  a  lighted  lantern 
as  he  supposedly  searches  for  an 
honest  man.  Whether  or  not  this 
little  episode  actually  occurred  in 
the  life  of  the  famous  Cynic  phil- 
osopher, we  do  not  know,  and  as 
far  as  our  present  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, it  doesn't  matter.  What 
brought  up  the  subject  at  all  was 
a  cartoon  clipped  from  the  maga- 
zine Newsweek  depicting  a  quaint 
little  character  labeled  'Public,' 
groping  through  the  fog  of  Na- 
tional Confusion  with  the  aid  of  a 
lantern,  the  rays  from  which 
were  supposed  to  represent  his 
'Search  for  Leadership.'  The  car- 
toon was  titled  'Modern  Dioge- 
nes.'  Truly   poor   little   John   Q. 


A  radio  broadcast  over  KXLA, 
Los  Angeles 
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Public,  in  his  quest  for  compe- 
tent leadership,  can  be  likened 
unto  the  venerable  philosopher 
in  his  search  for  an  honest  man. 
Let's  follow  the  little  man  around 
for  a  while  and  see  what  luck  he 
is  having. 

Ordinarily,  when  we  think  of 
national  leadership  we  think  in 
terms  of  politics  and  politicians — 
or  even  statesmen.  We  elect  in- 
dividuals to  office  and  expect 
them  to  deliver  the  goods  as  far 
as  leadership  is  considered.  Yet  by 
what  right  does  our  modem  Dio- 
genes look  to  this  source  for  lead- 
ership? What  qualifications  for 
leadership,  if  any,  does  the  aver- 
age politician  have?  To  find  the 
answer,  let  us  first  consider  the 
nature  of  our  social  system. 

Ours  is  what  Technocrats  call 
a  Price  System.  We  use  this  term 
because  it  is  more  inclusive  than 
Capitalism,  Free  Enterprise  Sys- 
tem or  any  of  the  other  terms 
used  to  indicate  our  particular 
form  of  society.  A  Price  System 
is  any  form  of  society  in  which 
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goods  and  services  are  distributed 
by  means  of  a  medium  of  ex- 
change based  upon  commodity 
evaluation.  By  this  definition,  any 
of  the  social  systems  in  use  today 
— Democracy,  Socialism,  Fascism 
or  Communism — are  Price  Sys- 
tems and  are  all  variations  of  the 
same  basic  method  of  distribut- 
ing goods  and  services.  So  far  as 
our  own  society  is  concerned,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  on  business  or, 
as  it  is  more  popularly  called, 
free  or  private  enterprise  in 
which  the  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  is  in  private  hands 
and  operations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  conducted  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reaping  a  profit. 

Now,  under  these  conditions,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
favorable  economic  climate  be 
provided  in  which  the  institution 
of  business  may  grow  and  flour- 
ish— the  theory  being  that  if  busi- 
ness prospers,  so  do  you.  It  is  in 
the  providing  of  that  favorable 
economic  climate  that  business 
and  politics  come  together.  Not 
for  nothing  does  business  contri- 
bute the  necessary  campaign 
funds  with  which  to  get  certain 
gentlemen  elected  to  political 
office.  Ulterior  motives  are  all 
over  the  place. 

We    North    Americans   place 


great  emphasis  upon  the  factor  of 
competition  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business  society.  'Competition  is 
the  life  of  business'  is  an  adage  as 
old  as  business  itself.  However, 
our  modem  Diogenes,  standing 
on  the  sidelines  and  watching  the 
battle  royal  between  the  political 
champions  of  the  dairy  and  mar- 
garine interests,  might  be  par- 
doned for  exhibiting  some  sUght 
scepticism  on  the  subject.  There 
have  been  few  better  examples  of 
the  lengths  to  which  business  in- 
terests and  their  political  hench- 
men will  go  in  order  to  throttle 
competition  and  our  little  man 
had  better  not  look  to  politics  for 
leadership.  For  let  us  face  this 
unpleasant  fact:  the  politician 
usually  is  in  office  by  virtue  of 
the  financial  support  of  business 
and  he  is  expected  to  do  its  bid- 
ding. Of  course,  we  realize  that 
you  think  you  elect  him  to  office, 
but  all  you  actually  do  is  cast  a 
ballot  for  him.  Business  tells  you 
how  to  cast  it.  Of  course,  you 
don't  know  this  because  our  busi- 
ness leaders  are  far  too  clever  to 
let  it  be  so  obvious,  but  the  clever 
pre-election  propaganda,  paid  for 
with  the  dollars  of  big  business, 
forms  your  opinions  without  you 
ever  knowing  a  thing  about  it. 
The  year  1948  will  probably  go 


•'..V  >».■'" 
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down  in  the  history  of  this  Con- 
tinent as  the  year  of  the  greatest 
dearth  of  national  leadership  that 
it  has  ever  known.  From  the  top 
down,  there  has  been  a  frighten- 
ing lack  of  anything  resembling 
the  competent  leadership  for 
which  John  Q.  Public  is  so  anx- 
iously searching. 

At  the  behest  of  the  National 
Association  o  f  Manufacturers, 
Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  On  the  demand  of  the  dairy 
interests,  restrictive  and  discrim- 
inatory taxes  on  margarine  are 
still  retained  in  a  large  number 
of  states,  despite  the  fact  that 
Federal  taxes  have  finally  been 
repealed.  By  order  of  the  rail- 
roads and  port  interests  in  cer- 
tain cities.  Congress  once  more 
shelved  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.  While  the  cost  of  living 
rises  to  ever  greater  heights,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  subsidies  are 
paid  to  keep  prices  high. 

This  is  the  type  of  leadership 
our  modern  Diogenes  finds  as  he 
looks  for  it  in  political  circles. 
He  sees  the  national  welfare  and 
his  own  completely  disregarded 
as  his  political  'representatives' 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  finan- 
cial masters.  He  finds  that,  where 
he  expected  leadership,  he  found 
only     referees,     ref  ereeing     the 
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battle  b  et  w  e  e  n  the  opposing 
forces  of  business — and  complete- 
ly dominated  by  those  interests. 
And  so  Diogenes  the  Second  plods 
wearily  on,  looking  for  his  lead- 
ership. 

And  now  he  turns  his  eyes  to- 
ward business  and,  from  what  we 
have  already  told  you,  you  can 
judge  for  yourselves  what  he  will 
find.  The  chief  concern  of  busi- 
ness is  with  the  maintenance  of 
its  economic  position.  The  con- 
stant stream  of  indictments, 
brought  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  huge  cor- 
porations that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  our  business  system,  is  the 
best  evidence  we  have  of  the  anti- 
social activities  of  these  economic 
giants.  Stifling  of  competition, 
fixing  of  prices,  suppression  of 
patents,  monopoly  control  —  all 
these  are  typical  of  the  actions  of 
big  business  in  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain its  economic  power. 

Do  you  think  this  kind  of  opera- 
tion fosters  the  germ  of  leader- 
ship? Perhaps,  but  it  will  be  the 
leadership  that  will  take  this 
nation  down  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion. Already  our  leading  poten- 
tial manufacturers  of  war  mate- 
rials are  licking  their  chops  over 
the  thought  of  the  huge  profits  to 
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be  obtained  through  the  proposed 
rearmament  program  and  another 
possible  world  war.  They  are  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  human  lives 
sacrificed,  but  only  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  war  profits. 
This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  our 
modem  Diogenes  will  find  as  he 
casts  the  rays  of  his  lantern  on 
our  leaders  of  corporate  enter- 
prise. Once  again,  he  will  be  sad- 
ly disappointed. 

And  where,  among  our  present 
crop  of  statesmen,  will  he  find 
leadership?  America's  foreign 
policy  is  recognized  as  a  total 
flop.  Everything  we  have,  failed 
because  of  the  blundering  stu- 
pidity of  our  so-called  statesmen. 
We  have  had  to  back  down  on 
almost  every  decision  we  have 
made  in  our  contacts  with  other 
nations.  We  constantly  make 
promises  we  cannot  keep.  If  in- 
consistency was  worth  anything, 
we  would  be  wealthy  beyond  all 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  No,  the 
leadership  that  will  be  found 
among  our  statesmen,  like  that  to 
be  found  among  our  business- 
men, is  the  kind  that  is  taking 
this  country  into  another  war. 
Poor  little  Diogenes!  Is  that  the 
kind  of  leadership  you  are  look- 
ing for? 

And  if  he  turns  to  his  ecclesi- 
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astical  leaders,  he  will  find  the 
same  old  crowd,  mouthing  the 
same  old  platitudes,  teaching  the 
same  old  dogma,  practising  the 
same  old  superstitions  and  fight- 
ing scientific  progression  the 
same  old  way  it  has  been  doing 
for  centuries.  An  interesting  ex- 
ample came  to  light  recently 
which  might  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  we  mean.  A  professor  at 
Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass., 
claims  that  some  day  people  will 
marry  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing the  race.  To  quote  his  own 
words: 

'Man  will  come  to  tinker  with 
his  own  heredity  as  he  has  with 
great  effect  with  the  heredity  of 
animals  and  plants.  I  don't  look 
to  see  this  in  the  immediate 
future,  nor  do  I  approve  of  it,  for 
I  regard  attempts  to  tinker  with 
heredity  as  efforts  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  a  deity.' 

An  excellent  example  of  why, 
although  we  breed  magnificent 
specimens  of  horses,  cows,  dogs 
and  pigs,  we  prefer  to  leave  the 
improvement  of  the  human  spe- 
cies to  a  deity — and  continue  to 
breed  morons.  No,  Diogenes,  do 
not  look  to  the  leaders  of  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  for  the  leader- 
ship that  North  America  so  des- 
perately needs.  It  is  too  busy  pre- 
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serving  the  superstitions  and 
dogma  of  the  past,  to  bother  about 
the  future. 

Where,  then,  can  our  friend 
look  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
leadership  so  necessar^^  if  we  are 
to  survive  the  exigencies  of  the 
next  few  years? 

Let  us  first  realize  that  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  oper- 
ate today  are  obsolete — outmoded 
by  the  technological  nature  of 
our  society.  Realize  that  modem 
technology  has  entirely  changed 
the  environment  in  which  these 
institutions  were  developed.  We 
cannot  continue  to  grow  three 
ears  of  com  where  one  grew  be- 
fore and  expect  to  maintain  the 
condition  of  scarcity  upon  which 
the  successful  operation  of  a 
Price  System  depends.  Production 
like  that,  whether  it  be  com  or 
shoes  or  radios,  destroys  mone- 
tary values  and  must  be  curtailed 
or  destroyed.  Furthermore,  when 
production  is  achieved  through 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery, 
powered  by  electrical  energy,  the 
wages  that  must  be  distributed  in 
order  to  provide  the  mass  pur- 
chasing power  in  a  Price  System, 
are  not  distributed  because  auto- 
matic machines  cut  down  the 
total    demand    for   human    labor. 

In  short,  a  technological  indus- 


trial system,  differing  as  it  does 
from  the  hand-tool,  human-labor 
economy  of  by  -  gone  days,  re- 
quires a  different  social  system 
for  its  successful  operation — a 
scientific  direction  of  our  various 
functions  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  abundance.  And 
our  modem  Diogenes  must  look 
for  his  leadership  to  those  men 
and  women  capable  of  instituting 
such  a  form  of  society.  We  do  not 
mean  the  Technocrats  because, 
like  our  Diogenes,  we  are  just 
members  of  the  great  North 
American  public.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  we  have  learned 
where  to  look  for  the  leadership 
that  can  carry  this  Continent  on 
to  a  greater  form  of  civilization 
than  this  war-weary  old  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  scientists,  technologists, 
engineers  and  trained  techni- 
cians are  the  builders  of  America: 
not  the  bankers,  the  businessmen, 
the  politicians  or  the  ecclesiastics. 
And  from  the  ranks  of  America's 
functional  personnel  must  come 
the  leadership  for  the  New  Am- 
erica of  tomorrow. 

The  leadership  of  an  economy 
dedicated  to  scarcity,  depression, 
charity,  poverty,  sickness,  crime 
and  war,  must  give  way  to  that 
dedicated  to  abundance,  security. 
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health  and  peace.  The  causes  now 
being  advanced  as  the  reason 
why  we  must  fight  another  war 
are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  human  life.  If  war,  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  is 
to  be  outlawed,  the  people  of 
North  America  must  look  to  a 
new  leadership  and  a  new  social 
design  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  result. 

Long  ago,  Technocracy  Inc.  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  this  new 
type  of  leadership  and  the  new 
form  of  human  society  dictated 
by  the  physical  trends  on  this 
Continent.  The  scientific  design 
of  social  operation  has  been  ready 
for  use  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
During  those  years,  thousands  of 
North  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life  have  examined  and  approved 
this  design.  Are  you  among  them? 
If  not,  now  is  the  time. 

During  these  past  years,  the 
Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 


has  been  presenting  this  design  to 
the  people  of  this  Continent  and 
indicating  the  source  of  the  lead- 
ership that  alone  can  dispel  this 
fog  of  national  confusion  through 
which  our  modern  Diogenes 
gropes  his  way.  The  educational 
program  carried  on  during  these 
years  is  bearing  fruit  as  more  and 
more  North  Americans  resdize 
that  the  leadership  of  yesterday 
is  not  competent  to  co-ordinate 
the  physical  functions  of  this 
Power  Age. 

It  can  be  your  privilege  to  have 
an  active  part  in  helping  your 
fellow-citizens  find  this  new  lead- 
ership and  to  understand  the 
social  design  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Technate.  Diogenes,  your 
search  is  ended.  Here  is  the  lead- 
ership you  seek  and  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  called  to  service. 
North  Americans,  make  your 
voices  heard  —  individually  and 
collectively.  Join  Technocracy 
now! 


*  THE  POWER  LOBBY  is  now  going  beyond  merely  blocking  public-power  pro- 
jects. Time  after  time  the  power  companies  persuaded  the  80th  Congress  to  cut 
public-power  appropriations  to  the  bone.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Canon  Ferry  Dam, 
the  power  boys  have  outdone  themselves.  Here  the  Montana  Power  Company  forced 
the  government  out  of  the  power  business  and  arranged  it  so  that  the  government  is 
supposed  to  build  a  dam  for  the  company  instead.  — New  Republic 

if:  MEN  EVERYWHERE  must  face  squarely  the  dual  problems  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  the  limitation  of  population,  or  continue  along  the 
path,  with  an  accelerating  rate,  toward  self-destruction.        — Proj.  Stanley  A.  Cain 
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Church  Condemns  Communism  and  Capitalism 

The  Christian  church  rejects  the  ideologies  of  both  communism  and 
capitalism  and  should  seek  to  draw  away  from  the  false  assumption 
that  these  are  the  only  alternatives.  Each  has  made  promises  which 
it  could  not  redeem.  —Report  of  World  Council  of  Churches 


n  N  ADVISORY  section  of  the 
^^  World  Council  of  Churches, 
meeting  at  Amsterdam,  condemn- 
ed both  communism  and  capital- 
ism. It  said  neither  is  an  ideology 
capable  of  ensuring  justice  and 
freedom  in  the  world. 

The  charges  against  both  forms 
of  society  were  made  in  a  report 
drawn  up  by  the  section  on  'the 
church   and   disorder   of   society.' 

As  the  report  went  to  the  plen- 
ary session  for  debate,  a  para- 
graph was  inserted  warning 
against  identifying  the  Christian 
church  with   any  political  party. 

'One  problem  is  raised  by  the 
existence  in  several  countries  of 
Christian  political  parties,'  the 
paragraph  said.  'The  church  as 
such  should  not  be  identified  with 
any  political  party  and  must  not 
act  as  though  it  were  itself  a  pol- 
itical party.  In  general,  such  par- 
ties are  hazardous  because  they 
so  easily  confuse  Christianity 
with  the  inherent  compromises  of 
poHtics.' 


Reprinted  from  Western  Producer 
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The  section  is  composed  of  125 
leading  churchmen  among  the 
450  delegates  representing  about 
150  churches  in  more  than  40 
countries.  The  group  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Constantin  Leopold  Patijn 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  report  scored  communism 
as  'a  force  that  engenders  new 
forms  of  injustice  and  oppression.' 
Capitalism  had  failed  to  meet 
human  needs  and  had  concen- 
trated on  materialism  and  pro- 
duced 'serious  inequalities.' 

'The  Christian  church  rejects 
the  ideologies  of  both  communism 
and  capitalism  and  should  seek  to 
draw  away  from  the  false  as- 
sumption that  these  are  the  only 
alternatives,'  the  report  said. 
'Each  has  made  promises  which 
it  could  not  redeem. 

'Communist  ideology  puts  em- 
phasis upon  economic  justice  and 
promises  freedom  wiU  come  auto- 
matically after  completion  of  the 
revolution.  Capitalism  puts  em- 
phasis upon  freedom  and  prom- 
ises justice  will  follow  as  a  by- 
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product  of  free  enterprise.  That, 
too,  is  an  ideology  which  has 
proved  false.' 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that 
the  churches  must  accept  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the 
present  disorders  of  society  and 
conceded  that  Christians  often 
failed  to  understand  the  forces 
that  shaped  society.  As  a  result 
they  were  unprepared  to  deal 
^creatively'  with  social  problems. 

The  report  said  Christians 
should  recognize  that  many 
churches  are  involved  in  forms  of 
economic  injustice  and  racial  dis- 
crimination,   creating    the    condi- 


tions which  have  led  to  the  growth 
of  communism. 

While  admitting  that  exploita- 
tion of  workers  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  early  capitalism 
had  been  corrected  in  consider- 
able measure,  the  report  charged: 

1.  That  capitalism  tends  to  sub- 
ordinate the  meeting  of  human 
needs  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  those  who  have  most  power 
over  its  institutions. 

2.  That  it  tends  to  produce 
serious  inequalities. 

3.  That  it  has  developed  a  form 
of  materialism  in  western  nations 
because  of  its  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing money. 


*  THE  WORK  OF  SCIENCE  is  cooperative.  A  scientist  takes  his  colleagues  as 
judges,  competitors,  and  collaborators.  The  work  of  science  is  disciplined,  in  that  its 
essential  inventiveness  is  most  of  all  dedicated  to  means  for  promptly  revealing 
error.  .  .  .Science  is  disciplined  in  its  rejection  of  questions  that  cannot  be  answered, 
and  in  its  grinding  pursuit  of  methods  for  answering  all  that  it  can.  Science  is  always 
limited,  and  is  in  a  profound  sense  unmetaphysical,  in  that  it  necessarily  bases  itself 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  common  human  experience,  tries  to  refine  it  within  narrow 
areas  where  progress  seems  possible  and  exploration  fruitful.  Science  is  novelty  and 
change.   When  it  closes  it  dies.  .  .  — Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 

i^  ANYWHERE,  but  especially  on  sloping  lands,  forest  cover  is  the  only  effective 
anchor  for  top-soil.  The  forest  builds  the  top-soil  and  holds  it  in  place.  Deforesta- 
tion removes  the  top-soil  anchor. 

These  purely  physical  factors,  making  for  top-soil  loss,  are  supplemented  by  sys- 
tems of  land  ownership  and  exploitation  which  have  as  their  objective  quick  profits, 
irrespective  of  ultimate  consequences.  .  .  . 

Deforestation  is  followed  by  erosion.  Cut-over,  burned-over  land  releases  the 
water  to  wash  the  slopes  and  flood  the  lowlands.  As  it  flows  quickly  into  the  sea, 
it  carries  along  a  mass  of  silt  to  clog  river-mouths  and  harbors. 

— Scott  Nearing  in  World  Events 

:     *    TECHNIQUES  DEVELOPED  during  the  war  have  enabled  manufacturers  to 
cut  the  amount  of  tin  used  in  making  tin  cans  by  40%.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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A  Question  Answered 


TJfTHAT  is  the  attitude  of  Tech- 
^^   nocracy  toward  war? 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  war 
along  with  all  other  social  evils. 
Technocracy  is  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  ever  present  threat  of  war 
and  is  cognizant  of  the  under- 
lying causes.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that,  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  Price  System,  the  corporate 
owners  of  wealth  may  seek  to 
plunge  us  into  war.  A  war  would 
increase  profits  and  it  would 
tend  to  create  that  condition  of 
scarcity  so  necessary  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Price  System. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  this:  in  substituting  a 
Technate  for  the  present  Price 
System,  we  are  striking  at  the 
very  root  of  war.  War  is  inherent 
in  the  Price  System.  In  the  first 
place,  under  the  present  order, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  surplus  of 
goods  which,  because  of  lack  of 
purchasing  power,  cannot  be  con- 
sumed at  home  and  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  if  at  all,  in  a  foreign 
market.  The  futile  scramble  for 
this  steadily  decHning  world  mar- 
ket is  Hkely  at  any  moment  to 
lead  to  war.  In  the  second  place, 
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the  corpK)rate  owners  of  wealth  of 
the  stronger  nations  frequently 
find  themselves  in  conflict  with 
each  other  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  each  group  to  exploit 
the  natural  resources  of  the  weak- 
er nations.  And  thirdly,  the  most 
important  contributing  cause  of 
war  is  found  in  the  fact  that  enor- 
mous investments  have  been  made 
in  the  munitions  industry,  divi- 
dends on  which  investments  ne- 
cessitate a  war  from  time  to  time. 
These  munitions  manufacturers 
have  no  patriotic  scruples  and 
they  are  operating  at  full  blast 
at  the  present  time. 

Technocracy  has  no  illusions 
with  regard  to  war.  It  knows  that 
so  long  as  the  Price  System  per- 
sists, minority  groups  will  find  it 
profitable  to  promote  war  and 
men  will  continue  to  die  to  make 
the  world  'safe  for  democracy'  or 
whatever  other  catch  phrase 
seems  appropriate.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  Technocracy,  the  causes 
of  war  will  automatically  disap- 
pear. Hence  many  ardent  propo- 
nents of  world  peace  see,  in  the 
establishment  of  Technocracy,  the 
realization  of  their  dream. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
1^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

ic  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if:  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

"At  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

iir  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


vraEN? 

-^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American— you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Mion 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
'dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 


Lobby  Report 

Lobbying — most  of  it  against 
the  public  interest — is  becoming 
a  major  U.S.  business,  according 
to  the  semi-annual  reports  filed 
with  Congress.  With  only  218  out 
of  about  1,000  registered  lobby- 
ists reporting,  expenditures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
add  up  to  $3.5-million — or  at  the 
rate  of  $7-million  a  year  for  the 
groups  which  have  reported.  If 
the  remaining  800  lobbyists  re- 
port expenditures  at  the  same 
rate,  official  lobbying  expendi- 
tures will  reach  the  $35-million 
mark. 

Of  the  reactionary  organiza- 
tions, freest  spending  group  on 
record  is  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  headed 
by  press  lord  Frank  E.  Gannett 
and  described  as  'the  No.  1  fas- 
cist organization  in  America.'  The 
CCG  reported  spending  $244,012 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  most 
of  it  in  a  fight  for  lower  taxes, 
anti-labor  legislation  and  reduc- 
tion of  government  spending. 

Second  biggest  spender  on  the 
list  was  the  so-called  National 
Physicians  Committee  for  the  Ex- 
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tension  of  Medical  Service,  which 
is  financed  primarily  by  17  patent 
medicine  makers.  This  group  ad- 
mitted spending  $240,727  from 
January  to  June  in  its  success- 
ful fight  against  a  national  health 
insurance  program. 

Third  among  the  reported 
spenders  were  the  housing  lobby- 
ists who  accounted  for  $198,592 
in  their  six-month  fight  against 
slum  clearance  and  the  public 
housing  programs  of  the  Taft- 
Ellender  -  Wagner  housing  bills. 
This  money,  spent  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  was  used  to 
label  the  measure  as  'socialistic' 
The  lobby,  one  of  the  most  en- 
trenched in  Washington,  succeed- 
ed in  having  the  House  scuttle 
the  T-E-W  bill  even  after  the 
Senate  had  passed  it. 

One  of  the  best  financed  lob- 
bies in  America,  the  power 
lobby,  spent  only  $148,354  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  to  block 
public  power  projects.  Its  most 
successful  campaign  was  directed 
against  a  $4-million  appropria- 
tion for  a  TVA  steam  plant.  Al- 


though  the  appropriation  was  rel- 
atively minor  by  itself,  all  of  the 
lobby's  resources  were  thrown 
into  the  fight  because  elimination 
of  the  steam  plant  would  curb 
future  expansion  of  TVA  and  its 
benefits. 

These  were  the  Big  Four  among 
those  who  reported  to  Congress. 
Among  the  missing  groups  is  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, whose  report  has  not 
yet  been  received  but  whose  an- 
nounced annual  budget  for  prop- 
aganda and  public  relations  is 
$5.3-million  —  the  largest  in  its 
history,  and  all  of  it  directed 
against  the  public  interest. 

The  Problems  oi  Plenty 

The  problems  of  plenty  have 
come  so  fast  that  no  one  is  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  them,  least  of 
all  the  farmers. 

In  the  last  month  America  saw 
something  it  had  not  seen  for 
years;  crops,  without  benefit  of 
the  support  program,  were  plow- 
ed under  or  left  to  rot  in  the 
fields  because  the  bottom  had 
dropped  from  under  their  prices. 
In  Colorado's  rich  San  Luis  Val- 
ley alone,  enough  lettuce  to  fill 
250,000  crates  was  plowed  under. 
The  carrot  crop  of  520,000  bushels 
found  no  takers.  One  grower,  Joe 


Monson,  said  gloomily:  'This  was 
the  worst  year  since  1932.' 

The  Colorado  Vegetable  Ex- 
change tried  one  way  out;  it 
loaded  eighteen  cars  with  lettuce 
and  sent  them  traveling  across 
the  country  in  search  of  a  mar- 
ket. Not  till  it  had  paid  out  $8,- 
000  in  freight  charges — and  still 
no  buyers — did  it  give  up  and 
abandon  the  cars  to  the  railroads. 

North  Americans  are  learning 
the  hard  way  that  plenty  and  the 
Price  System  are  incompatible. 

The  Washington  War 

Bruce  Catton,  a  veteran  news- 
paperman who  was  director  of  in- 
formation in  the  War  Production 
Board,  has  given  us  the  first  de- 
tailed, documented  report  on  the 
civil  war  which  raged  in  Wash- 
ington until  V-J  Day.  In  The  War 
Lords  of  Washington,  the  course 
of  the  struggle  is  traced  out  cam- 
paign by  campaign. 

First  came  the  fight,  long  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  to  build  up 
steel,  aluminum  and  synthetic- 
rubber  capacity  to  the  size  plain- 
ly demanded  for  adequate  de- 
fense. It  failed,  primarily  because 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  defense 
program  were  haunted  by  'the 
specter  of  going  back,  some  day, 
to    ordinary    peace-time    pursuits 
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and  finding  the  nation  equipped 
with  more  productive  capacity 
than  could  profitably  be  employ- 
ed.' 

The  automobile  industry  was 
converted  to  war  production  only 
after  a  shocking  delay;  Jesse 
Jones  failed  to  build  up  a  rubber 
stockpile;  gasoline  rationing  to 
save  the  nation's  vital  stock  of 
tires  came  perilously  late — all  be- 
cause the  slogan  of  the  time  was: 
'Take  drastic  action  fearlessly, 
but  whatever  happens,  don't 
really  upset  anybody.' 

'We  had  been  put  into  the  posi- 
tion of  fighting  for  the  status 
quo,'  says  Catton,  'the  status  quo 
at  home,  where  reaction  has 
found  its  voice  again,  and,  by 
logical  extension,  the  status  quo 
abroad  as  well.  Our  limited 
strength  had  been  appUed  to  the 
attainment  of  strictly  limited  ob- 
jectives, military  objectives  — 
which  rneant  that  we  came  out 
of  the  war  to  find  that  the  real 
issues  had  not  yet  been  settled. 
The  big  operators  who  made  the 
working  decisions  had  decided 
that  nothing  very  substantial  was 
going  to  be  changed.' 

The  price  was  the  blood  of  Am- 
erican soldiers  v/ho  died  while 
American  industry  finally  got 
going.   An   added   price   was   the 


growth  of  monopoly,  the  crush- 
ing of  small  business,  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  economy  of  scar- 
city,   the    soaring   cost   of   living. 

'Engineered  Recession' 

More  and  more  spokesmen  for 
big  business  and  industry  in  gen- 
eral are  urging  that  government 
policies  be  manipulated  to  bring 
about  an  early  depression  which 
could  be  blamed  on  16  years  of 
Democratic  administration  and, 
simultaneously,  provide  a  large 
pool  of  unemployed  'which  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  doing 
business.' 

Latest  known  proposal  along 
those  lines  came  from  Edward  P. 
Gallagher,  president  of  the  Clover 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  told  a  meeting  in  Cin- 
cinnati that  an  'engineered  reces- 
sion' is  'the  only  way  to  save  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.' 

Addressing  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Agents, 
Gallagher  declared  such  a  move 
would  have  many  'benefits.' 
Among  them  were:  'A  lot  of  weak 
institutions  would  go  broke.' 
'There  would  be  quite  some  un- 
employment.' 'Labor  would  aban- 
don its  don't-give-a-damn  atti- 
tude and  would  try  to  earn  what 
it  was  being  paid.'     — The  Editor 
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'Fortone's'  Folly 


'Fortune'  magazine  has  fallaciously  referred  to  Technocracy's 
medium  of  distribution  as  'funny  money.'  The  Energy  Certificate  is 
neither  'funny'  nor  'money,'  but  is  rather  a  mere  instrument  to 
record  the  individual's  acquisition  of  a  commodity  and  maintain  a 
balance  between  production  and  consumption. 


THEY  called  it  'funny  money.' 
*         *         * 

Such  was  the  description  ap- 
pended by  the  editors  of  Fortune 
magazine  to  Technocracy's  En- 
ergy  Certificate  and  the  distri- 
buting media  of  a  number  of  other 
economic  plans  in  their  April, 
1948,  issue  which  was  in  its  en- 
tirety devoted  to  a  survey  on 
money  and  inflation. 

Fortune's  analysis  of  the  Town- 
send  Old  Age  Revolving  Pension 
Plan,  '$30  Every  Thursday'  Re- 
tirement Life  Payment  Plan,  or 
Major  Douglas'  Social  Credit  may 
or  may  not  be  correct.  As  far  as 
Technocracy  is  concerned  it  is  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference. 
Technocracy,  however,  objects 
strongly  to  the  fallacious  refer- 
ence to  the  Energy  Certificate  as 
'funny  money.'  The  Energy  Cer- 
tificate is  neither  'funny'  nor 
'money,'  but  is  rather  a  mere  in- 
strument to  be  used  in  recording 
the  individual's  acquisition  of  a 
commodity  in  order  to  facilitate 
a    maintained    balance    between 


production  and  consumption.  It 
is  a  medium  of  distribution 
rather  than  of  exchange,  and  has 
'value'  only  when  used — and  even 
this  value,  expressed  in  terms  of 
energy  units  rather  than  money, 
disappears  immediately  after  the 
recording  of  the  purchase. 

Money  and  the  Energy  Certi- 
ficate are  as  characteristically  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  are  the 
economies  of  scarcity  and  abun- 
dance which  each  in  their  respec- 
tive order  represent.  In  demon- 
strating the  factual  character  of 
that  statement,  let  us  dissect  and 
see  the  reason  why  money  has 
failed  to  distribute  the  abundance 
of  North  America  to  all  of  its 
citizens  and  how  the  Energy  Cer- 
tificate will  succeed. 

'Money,'  as  declared  in  the  edi- 
torial 'The  Dollar  Standard,'  is 
an  extraordinarily  efficient 
method  of  distribution,  and  as 
men  grow  tired  of  ration  cards 
they  turn  back  in  desperation  to 
money.'  Technocracy  notes  lac- 
onically   the    editors    use    of   the 
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claim  concerning  money's  distri- 
butive prowess.  Ration  cards 
actually  are  better  distributors 
than  money  for  they  permit  an 
equitable  distribution  of  scarce 
commodities  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  ra- 
tion card  holders  may  possess. 
Man's  objection  to  the  ration 
card  lies  in  the  small  amount  of 
the  particular  commodities  he 
needs  or  desires  which  is  allowed 
to  him  under  the  ration  system. 
Presuming  identical  scarcity  con- 
ditions, however,  with  money  as 
the  sole  distributive  medium,  the 
persons  with  the  most  money 
could  obtain  the  greatest  supply 
of  goods  at  the  expense  of  their 
less  fortunate  fellows  who  in 
many  cases  would  go  completely 
without.  It  is  significant  that  dur- 
ing the  late  war  the  ration  sys- 
tem was  generally  upheld  in 
principle  by  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  while  it  fre- 
quently was  condemned  by  those 
in  the  upper  brackets.  Its  intend- 
ed use  was  often  monetarily  sub- 
verted by  both  groups. 

Technocracy  concedes  that 
money  is  a  more  efficient  method 
of  distribution  than  barter,  which 
system  was  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor. When,  in  the  complexi- 
ties   of    growing    society,    barter 


became  too  unwieldy,  it  was  de- 
cided to  express  all  exchange 
value  on  various  commodities  in 
terms  of  some  item  which  had  no 
intrinsic  value  and  so  would  be 
used  only  as  the  standard  me- 
dium cf  exchange.  This  was  the 
origin  of  money  which  could  be 
handled  with  considerable  facility. 

Yet  it  was  also  geared  to  con- 
ditions of  natural  scarcity — not  as 
acute  as  those  under  which  bar- 
ter was  practical,  but  neverthe- 
less quite  scarce.  Since  man  had 
not  yet  learned  the  secrets  of  con- 
verting extraneous  energy  (en- 
ergy from  sources  outside  the 
human  body)  to  his  own  uses,  ho 
was  compelled  to  direct  his  own 
bodily  energy  to  the  production 
of  the  things  he  required  for  his 
daily  needs.  But  whether  he 
worked  singly  or  combined  his 
strength  with  that  of  others  in 
the  community,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  produce  an  abundance 
— no  matter  how  long  or  hard 
he  worked. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  total  of 
all  goods  produced  in  the  com- 
munity by  the  handcraft  methods 
necessarily  employed  amounted 
to  a  shortage  by  comparison  with 
the  total  requirements  of  the 
community.  Hence,  the  relative 
scarcity  of  any  given  commodity 
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coupled  with  the  degree  of  the 
intensity  of  desire  of  the  popu- 
lace to  obtain  it  determined  the 
'value'  of  the  commodity  expres- 
sed in  terms  of  money.  If  it  were 
in  very  short  supply  and  the  de- 
sire to  possess  it  were  strong,  the 
price  would  be  high;  but  if  the 
desire  for  it  diminished  or  the 
jupply  of  it  became  greater,  the 
price  would  drop. 

Thus  it  is  that  under  condi- 
tions of  natural  scarcity  where 
the  bulk  of  work  performed  is 
done  by  the  strength  of  human 
muscles,  money  can  operate 
fairly  successfully  because  there 
is  always  such  a  scarcity  of  goods 
that  a  quite  high  price  can  al- 
ways be  demanded  and  obtained 
Up  to  150  years  ago  these  condi- 
tions prevailed  all  over  the  world 
since  98%  of  all  work  was  per- 
formed by  human  energy  and  the 
balance  by  extraneous  energy. 
But  then,  in  the  late  18th  Cen- 
tury, the  first  successful  steam 
engine  was  put  to  work  and  the 
Machine  Age  was  born.  Now,  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  the 
high-speed  technology  of  North 
America's  Power  Age  has  com- 
pletely reversed  the  previous 
picture  so  that  in  excess  of  98% 
of  all  work  is  performed  by  ex- 
traneous   energy  —  that     is,     the 


energy  derived  from  fossil  fuels, 
hydroelectric  power,  etc.  The  less 
than  2%  represented  by  man- 
power is  for  the  most  part  chan- 
nelled into  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  vast  array  of  tech- 
nology which  has  brought  abun- 
dance to  this  Continent. 

If  you  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  with  a  $5  bill 
in  your  pocket  and  a  man  offered 
to  sell  a  canteen  of  water  to  you 
for  that  amount,  you  probably 
would  not  hesitate  long  if  you 
knew  it  were  going  to  save  your 
life.  However,  if  the  two  of  you 
were  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of 
sparkling  mountain  lake  and  he 
offered  to  sell  the  canteen  of 
water  for  a  nickel,  you  would 
likely  laugh  in  his  face,  dip  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  your 
own  cup  for  as  much  of  the  re- 
freshing liquid  as  you  wished. 
Abundance  ruins  price  as  any 
economist,  industrialist  or  stock 
broker  will  regretfully  testify — 
and  it  matters  not  the  slightest 
whether  the  particular  poUtical 
entity  sponsoring  the  Price  Sys- 
tem is  radical,  liberal,  conserva- 
tive or  super-reactionary  in  its 
sympathies,  this  fact  holds  true. 
Only  deliberate  interference  can 
alter  this  trend — such  as  those 
measures  now  in  effect  designed 
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to  withhold  abundance — and  then 
only  temporarily. 

Now  to  return  to  the  distribu- 
tive phase  of  money  and  the  era 
of  natural  scarcity.  In  that  period, 
since  manpower  was  virtually  the 
sole  productive  source,  it  could 
always  be  sold.  Being  scarce  like 
other  commodities,  most  people 
were  able  to  obtain  employment 
for  which  they  received  some  re- 
muneration. Consequently,  there 
was  more  or  less  a  continuous 
flow  back  and  forth  of  the  money 
from  the  producers  to  consumers. 

How  radically  different  is  the 
situation  today  in  North  Am- 
erica ! 

Technology  brought  abundance 
to  this  Continent,  but  in  doing  so 
also  brought  problems  which 
have  greyed  the  hair  and  ulcered 
the  stomachs  of  some  of  our  top 
economists.  So  eager  were  indus- 
trialists to  cut  operating  costs  be- 
low those  of  competitors  that 
they  forgot  that  in  the  process  of 
replacing  manpower  with  ma- 
chine power,  they  were  also  elim- 
inating purchasing  power  which 
would  most  likely  have  been 
used  to  some  degree  to  purchase 
the  products  of  their  particular 
plant.  They  forgot  that  the  ma- 
chine, though  incomparably  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  than 
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the  men  it  replaced,  is  after  all 
merely  a  tool  which  has  no  inter- 
est in  the  product  after  it  has 
been  manufactured.  It  does  nbt 
demand  a  monetary  return  for 
the  work  it  does,  which  it  then 
takes  to  a  store  to  purchase  com- 
modities required  to  ensure  its 
continued  operation. 

In  a  Price  System,  the  only 
manner  in  which  a  man  can  ob- 
tain the  money  necessary  to  buy 
his  bodily  needs — short  of  econ- 
omic chicanery,  legal  or  other- 
wise— is  to  sell  something  he  has 
which  society  wants  and  for 
which  the  latter  is  willing  to  pay 
a  price.  Usually  this  'something' 
is  his  man-hour  of  work.  Man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production 
have  been  continuously  declin- 
ing since  1919  as  more  and  more 
high-speed  technology  replaces 
them  with  kilowatt  hours.  It  has 
produced  a  most  perplexing  dil- 
emma for  the  industrialists  who 
have  brought  about  the  situation. 
As  a  producer,  they  don't  want 
man.  He  is  outmoded,  inefficient 
and  costly.  But  as  a  consumer 
they  want  him  desperately.  He  is 
the  only  market  for  their  pro- 
duct. However,  in  eliminating 
him  as  a  producer,  they  eliminat- 
ed him  with  equal  effectiveness 
as  a  consumer.  How  can  this  par- 
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adoxical  situation  be  remedied 
within  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System? 

Technocracy  maintains  that 
reconciliation  is  impossible. 

The  ball  which  started  rolling 
with  the  introduction  and  appH- 
cation  of  mass  technology  has  in- 
creased in  size  and  velocity  until 
nothing  short  of  the  complete  dis- 
integration of  society  would  stop 
it,  and  then  only  with  mutually 
disastrous  results.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  North  Americans 
have  gradually  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  increasingly  mech- 
anical society  to  such  a  degree 
that  now  the  very  lives  of  over 
80%  of  them  depend  upon  its 
continued  operation. 

They  are  not  humanitarian 
motives,  however,  that  goad  its 
employers  into  the  continued  use 
of  technology.  Pure  business  rea- 
sons prompt  them.  Actually  many 
business  men  with  humanitarian 
tendencies  have  been  unwillingly 
compelled  to  displace  employees 
of  long  and  respected  standing  in 
order  to  install  cost-cutting  ma- 
chinery which  would  keep  them 
in  the  race  with  stiff  competitors. 
Yet  even  as  they  do  so,  they  see 
themselves  rushing  headlong  but 
helplessly  toward  disaster.  Even- 
tually,   the    differential    between 


spending  power  and  the  supply 
of  purchasable  goods  will  become 
so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  industrialists  even  to  meet 
their  expenses,  no  matter  how 
long  they  may  reduce  them  by 
technological  means.  When  this 
occurs  the  affected  industries  will 
cease  operating,  for  no  business 
can  or  will  operate  except  for 
profit. 

Money  may  yet  appear  to  the 
editors  of  Fortune  as  an  'extra- 
ordinarily efficient  method  of  dis- 
tribution,' but  to  those  people 
who  have  lost  theirs  through 
theft  or  deals  with  more  compe- 
tent manipulators,  or  who  have 
been  precluded  from  obtaining  it 
through  technological  displace- 
ment, the  claim  is  apt  to  be  taken 
with  a  dim  view. 

The  editors  further  declare 
that  money  is  'the  only  means  of 
guiding  production  and  invest- 
ment in  a  way  that  gives  consum- 
ers an  economic  as  well  as  a  pol- 
■  itical  vote.'  Technocracy  is  here 
most  interested  in  the  reference 
to  an  economic  vote  which  is 
more  closely  associated  with  the 
actual  material  welfare  than 
either  investment  or  a  political 
vote.  By  'economic  vote,'  it  is 
assumed  that  Fortune  means  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  by  the 
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citizens  of  an  area  upon  its  pro- , 
ductive  and  social  sequences 
through  the  degree  those  citizens 
are  wiUing  to  pay  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. There  is  no  more  potent 
vote  than  this,  for  being  used 
every  day  and  several  times  a 
day,  it  expresses  immediately  the 
desire  of  the  purchaser  that  the 
respective  service  should  be  con- 
tinued. A  good  illustration  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
no  wrestling  matches  or  other 
similar  sports  if  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  population  were  un- 
willing to  subsidize  them  through 
purchase  of  tickets.  An  economic 
vote  is  a  direct  expression  of  the 
voter  and  cannot  be  misconstrued 
as  can  be  the  indirect  expression 
extended  to  a  politician  through 
ballots  cast  periodically  over  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time  extending 
anywhere  from  one  to  five  years. 
But  the  economic  vote  is  not  a 
complete  or  accurate  picture  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
populace  unless  all  persons  have 
adequate  purchasing  power  to 
express  that  vote.  The  inability 
of  the  Price  System  to  provide 
adequate  purchasing  power  to  all 
persons  and  the  reasons  therefor 
have  already  been  indicated. 

Realizing    the    inadequacies    of 


the  Price  System  in  the  face  of 
progressive  technological  trends, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  people  of  North  America 
cleave  to  it  so  tenaciously.  It 
would  appear  almost  as  though 
our  Old  World  ancestors  of  sev- 
eral centuries  ago  were  more 
socially  progressive  than  we  are. 
At  least  they  had  the  fortitude,- 
when  barter  became  too  cumber- 
some to  handle,  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem which  was  more  amenable 
to  their  trading  needs. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  a 
people  who  so  pride  themselves 
in  their  inventive  genius  and  will- 
ingness to  try  something  new  in 
other  fields  can  be  so  completely 
hidebound  when  it  comes  to  con- 
sidering a  complete  change  in 
the  social  field,  however  bene- 
ficial that  change  may  be  to  them. 
Men  gloat  over  each  other  when 
any  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
the  first  one  to  drive  a  new  model 
car  through  the  streets  of  their 
community.  Women  proudly  dis- 
play to  less  fortunate  sisters  their 
new  apparel  which  they  declare 
to  be  the  'latest  thing  from  Paris.' 
We  dashed  to  the  stores  in  droves 
when  we  learned  that  there  was 
a  marvelous  new  pen  on  the  mar- 
ket that  would  write  underwater 
—   an    innovation    which    might 
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prove  useful  to  a  deepsea  diver, 
but  hardly  necessary  for  the  rest 
of  us.  We  would  no  more  wear  a 
1905  bathing  costume  on  today's 
beaches  than  we  would  be  seen 
driving  a  team  of  oxen  down  the 
crowded  principal  thoroughfare 
of  a  modern  city.  Both  are  so 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  tune 
with  present-day  North  America 
that  we  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn  almost  immediately  by 
amused  bystanders.  The  embar- 
rassment brought  about  by  such 
conspicuousness  would  be  far 
greater  than  most  of  us  could 
bear. 

Yet  we  as  a  nation  proudly  up- 
hold and  proclaim  to  the  world 
as  ideal  an  economic  system 
which  is  as  incongruous  in  our 
technological  society  as  the  oxen 
would  be  amongst  the  street-cars, 
buses,  trucks  and  automobiles  of 
a  metropolitan  center.  We  main- 
tain that  money  is  the  best  sys- 
tem of  distribution,  though  it  was 
introduced  to  the  world  when 
low  energy  conversion  necessi- 
tated a  scarcity  economy,  whereas 
we  now  live  in  a  potentially 
abundant  economy  wrought  by 
high  energy  conversion.  We  have 
advanced  further  scientifically  in 
the  past  fifty  years  than  in  the 
previous   fifty   centuries,   but   so- 
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cially  we  are  as  static  as  ever. 

Money  is  not  suited  to  meet 
the  distributive  needs  of  North 
America's  abundance  economy. 
The  Energy  Certificate  proposed 
by  Technocracy  was  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  those  needs,  and 
can  do  so  immediately  and  effi- 
ciently as  soon  as  we  are  willing 
to  loose  the  restrictive  bonds  of 
the  Price  System.  A  point  by 
point  comparison  of  the  two 
media  may  serve  to  clarify  to  the 
reader  the  fumbling  inadequacies 
of  the  first  and  the  tailored-to- 
order  proficiency   of  the   second. 

Money  is  an  exchange  or  trad- 
ing medium  which  varies  in  its 
exchange  'value'  in  indirect  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  plentiful- 
ness  or  scarcity  of  the  commodi- 
ties concerned  or  to  the  same  fac- 
tors in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  within  the 
society.  It  can  be  created  out  of 
nothing  in  the  form  of  interest 
earned  on  money  loaned  from 
one  person  to  another.  This 
practice  places  money  in  the  cat- 
egory of  a  commodity  as  well, 
and  reduces  its  'value'  on  the  ex- 
change mart  by  increasing  the 
amount   of  money  in  the   realm. 

The  Energy  Certificate  is 
neither  a  commodity  nor  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  It  is  a  medium 
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of  distribution,  and  is  designed  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  this, 
though  in  so  doing  it  effects  a 
continuous  equilibrium  between 
production  and  consumption.  It 
earns  no  interest  and  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  energ^^ 
units  available  for  distribution 
unless  a  new  source  of  energy  is 
released  for  production  of  more 
consumable  goods.  Changes  thus 
occurring  show  the  stabihty  of 
the  Certificate  as  opposed  to 
money  which  suffers  those  perio- 
dic fluctuations  which  spell  bust 
and  boom. 

Money  is  negotiable  and  trans- 
ferable," hence  it  is  subject  to 
theft  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  manipulative  chicaneries 
designed  to  purloin  it  away  from 
those  who  obtained  it  in  conven- 
tional manner — i.e.,  selling  their 
man-hours.  It  does  not  matter  in 
what  manner  people  come  in 
possession  of  money,  legally  or 
illegally,  it  is  equally  spendable. 
It  remains  only  for  those  who  ob- 
tain it  illegally  to  escape  the  toils 
of  criminal  law,  after  which  they 
may  disburse  the  funds  as  they 
see  fit. 

So  vast  has  grown  the  problem 
of  maintaining  monetary  and 
property  rights  where  they  be- 
long that  it  has  given  rise  to  an 
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immense  legal  profession,  myriad 
courts,  and  huge  police  depart- 
ments. At  least  95%  of  all  crime 
revolves  about  the  illegal  acqui- 
sition of  money  or  property. 

The  Energy  Certificate  is  not 
negotiable  and  is  not  transfer- 
rable.  Each  bears  the  name,  sex 
and — in  code — the  occupation  of 
the  holder.  It  is  therefore  of  no 
use  to  any  other  person  who  may 
find  it  should  it  be  lost.  More- 
over, there  will  be  little  inclina- 
tion for  anyone  to  attempt  steal- 
ing one,  for  each  individual  in 
the  Technate  would  already  have 
been  granted  more  purchasing 
power  in  Certificates  than  he 
would  likely  wish  to  use.  The 
reduction  of  this  socially  unde- 
sirable tendency  to  acquire  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  other  citi- 
zens by  automatic  elimination  of 
the  reasons  for  it,  would  decrease 
crime  to  those  persons  who  com- 
mit it  as  a  result  of  mental  ill- 
nesses. They  would  be  treated 
then  by  doctors  well  qualified  to 
cope  with  their  particular  aber- 
rations, rather  than  as  criminals. 

Money  has  no  physical  rela- 
tionship to  the  commodities  .for 
which  it  is  the  exchange  medium. 
It  is  not  a  measure  of  anything, 
oscillating  radically  in  'exchange 
value'  on  the  same  range  of  com- 
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modities  over  relatively  short 
periods  of  time.  It  fails  to  effect 
any  accurate  balance  daily  be- 
tween production  and  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  former  will  never 
be  below  nor  far  above  the  de- 
mands of  the  latter. 

The  Energy  Certificate  has  a 
definite  physical  relationship  to 
the  commodities  which  it  is  dis- 
tributing. It  is  the  expression  of 
the  number  of  energy  units  allot- 
ted to  him  as  the  result  of  the 
division  of  the  total  number  of 
energy  units  (expressed  in  quan- 
titative terms  of  ergs  or  joules) 
used  by  the  array  of  technologi- 
cal equipment  for  the  production 
of  consumer  goods,  by  the  total 
population  of  North  America. 
When  a  person  purchased  a  com- 
modity, such  as,  for  instance,  a 
camera,  the  number  of  units  re- 
quired to  produce  it  would  be 
deducted  from  his  Certificate, 
and  notification  of  the  purchase 
would  be  automatically  register- 
ed by  photo-electric  cell  at  the 
point  of  manufacture,  and  this 
registration  would  constitute  an 
order  for  another  camera  of  the 
same  type.  Energy  is  the  common 
denominator  between  production 
and  consumption,  and,  being 
easily  measured  when  it  is  for  the 
most    part    converted    to    useful 


forms  of  high-speed  technology, 
hence  falls  naturally  into  the  role 
of  a  distributor  of  the  abundance 
created  by  the  machine.  By  means 
of  the  constant  registration  of 
commodities  acquired  by  all  in- 
dividuals for  personal  consump- 
tion, it  would  be  possible  to  main- 
tain a  day-to-day  inventory  of  all 
goods  individually  consumed  in 
all  districts,  and  thus  to  replen- 
ish all  stocks  so  depleted  imme- 
diately. Here  is  an  accurate 
method  of  balancing  production 
with  consumption  which  has  no 
equal  in  any  system  which  is  not 
measurable. 

Money  also  falls  far  short  of 
the  Energy  Certificate  in  ex- 
tending an  economic  vote  to 
people,  despite  the  claims  of  For- 
tune's editors.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  strong  moralistic  atti- 
tude revolving  about  its  use  to 
the  effect  that  it  must  be  'earned' 
by  honest  toil,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  acquisi- 
tion by  less  scrupulous  means. 
Technocracy  maintains  that  in  a 
high  -  energy  conversion  area 
such  as  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent at  the  present  time,  it  is 
not  possible  for  most  people  to 
'earn'  their  living,  for  most  of 
the  work  performed  to  produce 
those  things  necessary  to  sustain 
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them  is  done  by  machinery,  with 
dwindling  amounts  of  human  at- 
tention being  required  in  super- 
visory capacities.  With  less  than 
2/f  of  all  work  done  being  repre- 
sented by  manpower,  it  is  hardly 
accurate  for  anyone  in  this  land 
area  to  claim  they  are  'earning' 
their  living  —  particularly  those 
whose  occupational  pursuits  are 
far  removed  from  any  productive 
field  turning  out  the  staples  of 
life. 

Abundance  is  the  unrestricted 
gift  of  our  vast  technological 
equipment,  which,  when  freed  of 
the  distributive  insufficiencies  of 
the  Price  System,  will  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Conti- 
nent fulfilling  every  material 
need  of  all  people.  Since  volu- 
minous evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted indicating  that  abundance 
ruins  price,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  sell  it.  It  will  be  given 
away.  Its  giving,  incidentally,  will 
not  be  construed  as  a  reward  for 
service  performed  to  the  society, 
for  it  will  be  given  to  all  persons 
resident  in  the  Technate  of  North 
America  merely  as  a  result  of 
their  residency  there.  Those,  who 
for  reasons  of  mental  or  physical 
enfeeblement  are  incapable  of 
rendering    their    twenty    years 


service  period,  will  receive  the 
same  consuming  benefits  as  their 
stronger  friends.  Citizens  with 
normal  faculties  will  bs  expected 
to  fulfil  a  contract  of  citizenship 
by  giving  service  to  the  Technate 
in  any  productive  or  service 
sequence  of  their  choosing  dur- 
ing the  twenty  year  span  from 
their  25th  to  45th  birthdays  in- 
clusive. During  the  quarter  cen- 
tury education  period  prior  to 
their  service  period,  the  indivi- 
duals will  not  require  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  the  adult 
over  25,  but  they  will  be  provided 
full  maintenance  with  gradually 
increasing  purchasing  power  of 
their  own  until  they  attain  full 
adult  income  at  25  years  of  age. 
This  consuming  privilege  will 
continue  through  their  service 
period  and  undiminished  after  re- 
tirement until  death.  The  Energy 
Certificate  being  the  regulator  of 
adequate  production  on  the  basis 
of  consumer  demands  will  be  ten- 
dered to  all  citizens  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  permit  the  fullest  ex- 
pression  of  their   economic   vote. 

The  Energy  Certificate  has  still 
another  social  advantage  over 
money  in  the  fact  that  it  is  non- 
cumulative.  It  cannot  be  saved 
over  long  periods  thus  permit- 
ting its  holder  to  gain  economic 
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advantage  over  other  persons  in 
the  society.  The  Certificate  will 
be  issued  over  two-year  periods 
on  paper  water-marked  with  the 
imprint  of  the  respective  years, 
and  will  be  no  good  after  that 
time  has  lapsed.  New  Certificates 
will  promptly  be  distributed  to 
replace  those  which  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  Energy  Certificate  is  sound 
.  .  .  and  dynamic.  It  is  as  sound  as 
the  indestructible  energy  upon 
which  it  is  based.  It  is  as  dynamic 
and  adaptable  as  the  abundance- 
producing  technology  which  the 
energy  motivates.  It  is  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  distributive 
needs  of  a  high-energy  society, 
and  can  do  so  as  long  as  the 
society  has  at  its  command  the 
resources  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  create  abundance. 

How  sound  is  the  dollar?  It  is 
as  sound  as  the  Price  System, 
about  which  the  editors  of  Fortune 
made  interesting  commentary  in 
their  money  issue  of  April,  1948. 
In  an  article  entitled  'How  Sound 
Is  the  Dollar?'  they  made  the 
following  statement  in  the  first 
paragraph:  '.  .  .  An  odd  feature  of 


the  price  system  is  that,  while  it 
is  assumed  to  require  a  good  deal 
of  insight  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  those  -vyho  function  in  it, 
it  survives  because  of  universal 
ignorance  of  the  future.'  The  bal- 
ance of  the  article  only  served  to 
fortify  this  claim,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  utter  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment of  our  financial  ad- 
ministrators who  are  trying  to 
understand  and  manage  the  ac- 
celerating complexities  of  an  in- 
effective economic  system  which 
is  daily  being  driven  harder 
against  the  wall  of  futility  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  technology. 

Technocracy  seriously  urges 
the  editors  of  Fortune  and  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  their 
future  to  examine  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  Price  System 
more  closely  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  The  blueprint  of 
Technocracy,  a  new  plan  design- 
ed to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  new  society  which  technology 
has  thrust  upon  us,  stands  ready 
to  be  put  in  use  as  soon  as  the 
people  of  North  America  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt  it. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


i(^  FREDERICTON. — Vegetable  crops  in  the  nearby  Marigerville  area  are  so 
abundant  farmers  may  have  to  plow  them  under.  A  spokesman  for  the  Sunbury 
Vegetable  Cooperative  said  that  Fredericton  and  Sydney,  N.S.,  their  chief  markets, 
apparently  cannot  absorb  the  heavy  yields.  —Canadian  Press 
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Power  Politics 


Today,  throughout  the  Continent,  battle  lines  are  being  drawn  jar 
a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the  advocates  of  private  ownership 
and  sale  of  power,  and  those  who  insist  that  it  rightfully  belongs  in 
the    hands    of    the    people    themselves,    through    their    government. 


■fiyriTHOUT  a  doubt,  one  great 
■  *  factor  that  has  shaped  the 
destiny  of  the  North  American 
Continent  has  been  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  extraneous  en- 
ergy —  non-human  energy  —  and 
its  appHcation,  through  the 
medium  of  high-speed,  automatic 
machines,  to  the  manufacture  of 
almost  everything  that  we  now 
use  in  our  daily  lives.  If  you  cal- 
led up  all  the  flesh-and-blood 
horses  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  they  still  couldn't  equal  the 
horsepower  consumed  by  Ameri- 
can industry  in  a  single  year.  In 
1946  alone,  utility  companies  and 
privately  owned  power  plants 
generated  145,000,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  of  electrical  energy,  the 
equivalent  of  194,000,000,000 
horsepower  hours.  Sociologist  F. 
R.  Moulton  points  out  that  electri- 
city does  50  times  as  much  work 
in  the  United  States  as  all  the 
millions  of  human  beings,  horses, 
oxen  and  so  on. 

Is   it  any  wonder,   then,   that 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
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to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  our  society,  state, 
without  reservation,  that  power 
is  the  greatest  influence  in  our 
lives  today  and  that,  without  it, 
civilization  on  this  Continent 
would  suffer  a  quick  death?  If 
anything  should  happen  to  stop 
the  uninterrupted  flow  of  power 
to  our  industries,  our  entire  econ- 
omy would  come  to  a  screeching 
halt  in  a  matter  of  days — in  some 
cases,  hours. 

Today,  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent, battle  lines  are  being  drawn 
for  a  fight  to  the  finish  between 
the  advocates  of  private  owner- 
ship and  sale  of  power,  and  those 
who  insist  that  it  rightfully  be- 
longs in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  through  their  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  every  North  Am- 
erican. 

Power    is    the    great    vitalizing 

factor  in  what  we  are  pleased  to 

call  'Our  American  Way  of  Life.' 

With  it,  we  live;   without  it,  we 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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/\/eia  Road  /^iddMUi^  MackiH^e^ 

■T"HE  men  who  make  construction  equipment  are  mounting  a  new 
•■■  attack  on  road  building.  Their  weapons:  highly  mechanized,  high- 
capacity  machines  ranging  from  portable  'road-mixing'  plants  to 
huge  tractor-scraper  combinations  that  move  tons  of  dirt  at  the  flick 
of  a  finger.  Their  aim:  to  move  a  maximum  amount  of  material  in 
a  minimum  of  time  with  a  minimum  of  manual  labor. 

The  1948  Road  Show  in  Chicago  had  plenty  of  such  machines. 
It  was  six  times  larger  than  the  1940  exhibit.  The  varicolored  pro- 
ducts of  327  manufacturers  took  up  30  acres  of  space. 

Many  of  the  big  machines  were  demonstrated.  Over  100,000 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  took  the  day-long  walk  through  the 
exhibits. 

Huge,  two- wheel  tractors  hauling  giant  two- wheel  scrapers  pick 
up  tons  of  dirt  as  they  are  pulled  along.  Or  monstrous  bulldozers^ 
fingertip-controlled,  shove  loose  earth  aside. 

Remote-controlled  shovels  and  cranes  scoop  up  loose  earth,  load 
it  into  'buggies'  10  to  20  times  the  size  of  the  mule-drawn  dirt  wagons 
of  30  years  ago.  These  buggies  are  mounted  on  oversize  rubber  tires. 
They  can  scoot  along  highways  at  good  speeds;  get  back  to  the  job 
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fast.  (One  such  dump  truck  shown  had  a  30-cubic-yard  capacity.  Its 
job  is  more  that  of  building  dams  and  doing  earthwork  than  road 
building.) 

Complete  asphalt-mixing  plants  take  loads  of  stone,  automatically 
separate  the  stone  according  to  size,  clean  dust  out  of  it,  feed  preset 
quantities  of  each  size  into  a  mixing  chamber,  add  asphalt.  Result: 
an  asphalt  road,  ready  to  lay. 

Concrete  roadmakers,  self-contained,  do  the  same  kind  of  job. 
After  the  hopper  is  loaded,  the  operator  simply  pushes  one  button. 
This  puts  the  machine  through  the  complete  concrete-making  cycle, 
delivers  concrete  by  the  bucketful  to  a  delivery  hopper  that  travels 
along  a  boom.  The  machine,  as  it  travels  down  the  cleared  stretch, 
leaves  behind  it  a  complete  ribbon  of  concrete. 

Other  time-and  money-savers  shown  included  machines  that 
tamp  down  the  earth  as  they  pass  over,  using  vibration  machines 
that  whirl  cutters  in  a  huge  circle,  and  produce  6-inch-wide  trenches 
4-feet  deep  as  they  move  along;  and  a  machine  that  makes  gutters 
and  curbs. 

Certain  across-the-board  trends  showed  up  clearly.  One  of  these 
is  the  wider  use  of  rubber  tires.  This  trend  has  been  forming  steadily 
over  the  past  10  years,  but  the  1948  exhibits  showed  a  big  lift  in 
acceptance.  Even  cranes  are  now  rubber-mounted;  so  are  concrete 
and  asphalt  mixers,  dump  trucks,  compactors,  graders. 

Another  trend  is  the  growth  in  number  of  multipurpose  machines. 
Graders,  for  example,  can  be  fitted  with  bulldozing  and  scarifying 
(soil-scratching)  accessories,  or  with  compacting  rollers.  Some  can 
add  an  elevating  conveyor  for  picking  up  windrowed  material.  Other 
attachments:  sweeper  brooms  and  front  loads.  Such  multipurpose 
machines  are  good  news  for  the  small  contractor  or  low-budget  high- 
way department.  Highly  specialized  machines,  aimed  at  the  big- 
operator  market,  were  also  in  evidence.  The  idea  here  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  machine-tool  industry:  Use  a  specially-tooled,  single- 
purpose  machine  when  you  have  a  big,  long  job  to  do.  Then  it  can 
be  designed  for  that  job  and  that  job  alone. 

Equipment   continues   to    get   bigger   and   bigger.     One   tractor- 
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bulldozer  is  a  750-hp.  unit.    Patrol  graders  in  the  bigger  sizes  carry 
six  giant  wheels.  Haulage  units  have  more  capacity. 

Such  size  increases  lead  inevitably  to  remote  and  automatic  con- 
trol systems.  Big  units  need  hydraulic  steering  boosters  (even  small 
units  are  now  being  fitted  with  them).  In  many  machines — even 
small  ones  like  wheelbarrows — electric,  hydraulic,  or  pneumatic 
power  do  the  'thinking'  for  the  operator,  take  the  'muscle'  out  of 
road  building.  Operators  need  no  longer  pull  at  stubborn  levers;  all 
they  need  do  is  flip  a  control  rod  no  longer  than  a  pencil. 


■QAPERWORK  is  one  part  of  a  manufacturing  operation  that's  hard 
•^  to  cut  down.  Regular  records  of  component  parts  must  be  posted 
as  a  check  on  production  and  on  whether  there's  enough  inventory 
on  hand  to  meet  assembly  schedules.  Usually,  such  posting  requires 
a  lot  of  clerical  help.  A  disadvantage  is  that  it's  difficult  to  run  a 
quick  check  on  the  production  status  when  many  separate  cards 
must  be  handled. 

This  was  the  typical  situation  Lion  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Chicago, 
faced  when  it  adopted  a  mechanical  visual  control  system.  Now  it 
has  speeded  up  production  checking,  and  one  clerk  does  the  work 
that  three  used  to — and  does  it  better. 

Essentially,  the  operation  is  a  mechanized  graph.  Records  are 
posted  on  continuous  sheets  of  graph  paper  32  inches  v/ide  and  50 
yards  long.  This  paper  is  wound  on  reels  fitted  with  a  motor  drive. 
The  whole  mechanism  fits  inside  a  compact  lightweight  housing.  A 
gearshift  allows  the  clerk  to  control  forward  or  backward  movement 
of  the  continuous  record;  a  rheostat  lets  him  control  the  speed. 

The  clerk  plots  each  component  part  of  an  assembly  individually 
on  the  graph  paper  in  the  form  of  a  line.  (Up  to  1,800  parts  are  plot- 
ted on  each  machine.)  The  posting  shows:  part  number;  part  name; 
quantity  required  for  assembly.  The  length  of  the  plotted  line  shows 
at  a  glance  the  quantity  of  that  part  actually  in  the  plant. 
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Parts  processed  in  the  plant  are  plotted  in  blue  pencil;  purchased 
parts  in  red;  'borrowed'  parts  from  other  assemblies  in  green. 

Master  assembly  schedules,  made  up  weekly,  are  placed  at  the 
top  of  each  machine.  Made  on  similar  graph  paper,  these  master 
schedules  don't  move.  Thus  the  clerk  can  always  compare  at  a 
glance  the  final  target  with  the  number  of  component  parts  recorded 
and  on  hand. 

A  separate  control  machine  is  used  for  assemblies.  Information 
is  sent  to  the  production-control  department  via  facsimile  writing 
machines  connected  with  the  receiving  room  (purchased  parts)  and 
the  routing  department  (processed  parts).  Five  machines  are  used 
for  regular  production  assemblies  (some  of  these  carry  two  or  three 
production  assemblies);  two  machines  keep  surplus  parts  records. 
These  are  used  by  the  purchasing  department  to  check  present  in- 
ventory before  new  parts  are  ordered,  and  by  production  before  pro- 
cessed parts  are  ordered.  This  has  enabled  Lion  to  cut  excess  inven- 
tory 50%. 

Each  machine  is  fitted  with  two  sliding  guide  bars.  One  can  be 
set  at  present  production  point;  the  other,  at  planned  production 
point.  Then,  as  the  graph  is  rolled  past  at  slow  speeds,  parts  short- 
ages are  promptly  apparent. 

The  biggest  payoff  comes  when  management  is  planning  future 
production.  At  that  time,  meetings  are  held  in  the  production-control 
office.  Each  machine  is  set  at  slow  speed.  As  the  graph  for  each 
part  comes  into  view  it  can  be  checked  immediately  against  the 
master  chart.  When  a  shortage  is  apparent,  the  machine  is  stopped. 
Then  the  bosses  talk  over  what  they  can  do  to  correct  the  situation. 


Qantinuai44.  Qaltintf,  ay  Steel 

A  NEWLY  developed  short-cut  process  known  as  continuous  cast- 
ing may  bring  a  revolution  in  steel  making.  Molten  metal  from 
the  furnace  is  poured  in  at  the  top  of  a  tower;  steel  in  semi-finished 
form — ready  for  finishing  into  bars,  strip,  or  other  products — comes 
out  at  the  bottom. 
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The  method  was  dream  stuff  until  recently  when  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  and  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Tube  Co.  revealed  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  producing  steel  that  way.  They  announced  that  a  pilot 
casting  tower  has  been  in  production  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  since  March. 

Continuous  casting  eliminates  several  expensive  steps  in  steel 
making.  At  present,  molten  steel  tapped  from  the  open-hearth  furn- 
ace, electric  furnace,  or  bessemer  converter  is  poured  into  ingot 
molds.  The  ingots  are  removed  from  the  molds,  and  shipped  hot  to 
the  blooming  mill.  There  they  must  be  held  in  pit  furnaces,  called 
'soaking  pits,'  until  the  high  temperature  inside  the  ingot  has  become 
equalized  with  its  cooler  outside,  and  the  proper  rolling  temperature 
exists  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Then  the  blooming  mill  rolls  the 
ingot  into  blooms  or  billets.  These  are  chunks  of  steel  in  sizes  easier 
to  handle  than  the  big  ingots. 

All  this  takes  massive  equipment  and  lots  of  manpower.  Casting 
towers,  say  the  two  companies,  are  much  simpler.  They  practically 
eliminate  all  the  conventional  steps  between  molten  steel  and  semi- 
finished steel — there  is  no  more  making  of  ingots,  soaking  them  in 
furnaces,  and  putting  them  through  a  blooming  or  billet  mill. 

This  means  a  saving  in  time,  money  and  labor.  The  casting  tower 
calls  for  a  smaller  capital  investment,  requires  lower  operating  costs. 
Some  observers  even  talk  about  savings  in  production  of  $3  a  ton  or 
more. 

Here's  how  the  casting  tower  works.  Molten  steel  is  emptied 
from  a  ladle  into  a  heated  holding  ladle,  which  pours  it  into  a  water- 
cooled  mold.  The  mold  forms  the  fluid  steel  into  a  continuous  ribbon 
with  an  oval  shape  and  chills  it  to  hardness.  The  chilled  steel  goes 
down  through  an  insulating  sleeve.  Speed  is  controlled  by  pinch  rolls, 
and  the  billet  is  cut  to  desired  length  by  an  automatic  acetylene  torch. 
The  cut  billet  is  then  lowered  to  the  horizontal  by  a  cradle  device. 


^  WE  LOOKED  in  on  the  convention  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  .  .  .  We  had  the  queer  impression  that  many  a  scientist  was  emerging  from 
his  laboratory  cell  for  the  first  time  in  years,  blinking  in  astonishment  at  the  pigmy 
politicians  he  saw.  Now  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  think  they  must  leave  their 
cells  or  be  enslaved  by  the  ape  men,  — T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 
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A  New  Concept  of  Leadership 


QN  January  13,  1933,  at  the 
^^  close  of  his  historic  Hotel 
Pierre  address,  Howard  Scott  told 
the  people  of  North  America  and 
the  world:  'Technocracy  can  afford 
to  work  and  wait;  no  other  organ- 
ization on  this  Continent  can/ 

The  correctness  of  that  state- 
ment has  been  proven  by  ensuing 
history.  When  we  survey  the 
social  panorama  as  it  stretches 
back  to  the  beginning  of  1933,  we 
see  the  corpses  of  social  move- 
ments which  mushroomed  and 
died  because  they  did  not  have 
the  program,  the  organization  or 
the  leadership  to  hold  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  to  a  long-term 
objective.  This  was  the  fate  of  the 
Utopians,  EPIC,  Thirty  Dollars 
Every  Thursday. 

Technocracy,  the  Organization, 
has  come  through  the  greatest  de- 
pression and  the  greatest  war  that 
man  has  known,  and  its  position 
today  is  stronger  than  ever.  As 
North  America  faces  the  prospect 
of  an  even  greater  depression  in 
Ihe  near  future.  Technocracy 
stands  on  the  brink  of  oppor- 
lunity. 

Technocracy's  strength  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  built  a 
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unique  social  movement.  It  has 
brought  science  into  the  social 
field,  not  only  with  its  analysis 
and  synthesis  but  with  its  method 
of  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory an  organization  has  been 
built  not  through  mass  opinion  or 
authoritarian  dictatorship  b  u  t 
through  informed  strategy  keyed 
to  the  overall  motion  of  events. 

The  leaders  of  that  organization 
have  never  forgotten  one  of  Tech- 
nocracy's most  famous  maxims: 
that  social  change  tends  to  occur 
at  a  rate  directly  as  the  approach 
ol  the  front  oi  the  stomach  to  the 
spine.  They  realize  that  Technoc- 
racy is  a  process  of  growth  and 
decay,  and  that  its  growth  paral- 
lels the  decay  of  the  political  and 
economic  system  under  which  we 
live  today.  They  know  that 
nothing  can  stop  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  that  no  artificial  stimu- 
li can  speed  up  this  natural  pro- 
cess of  evolution. 

The  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  been  a  General  Staff 
which  has  always  understood 
that  one  battle  does  not  win  a 
war  and  that  reserves  of  strength 
must  be  held  for  the  long  cam- 
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paign.  Technocracy's  Director-in- 
Chief  has  already  put  in  thirty 
years  of  unremitting  effort  at  his 
self-imposed  task. 

That  leadership  has  never  com- 
promised with  the  status  quo.  It 
has  never  allowed  itself  to  be  bul- 
lied or  bribed;  it  has  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  'big  stick'  or  the 
'platinum  handcuffs.' 

That  leadership  has  never 
sought  personal  power,  realizing 
that  the  Power  Age  has  rendered 
obsolete  the  'assumption  of  pow- 
er' theory  and  all  ideas  of  person- 
al power. 

That  leadership  has  never 
sought  personal  gain,  knowing 
that  an  economy  of  abundance 
can  shower  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  v/iih  mxCre  material 


goods  than  they  could  possibly 
use. 

The  leaders  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
do  not  need  to  mount  a  white 
horse  to  get  their  names  in  the 
history  books  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations. The  knowledge  of  being 
responsible  for  the  ushering  in  of 
the  first  major  social  change 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
personal  prestige  of  any  individ- 
ual. 

Technocracy  is  content  to  work 
and  wait,  knowing  full  well  that 
events  will  push  the  Organization 
to  the  forefront  on  this  Contin- 
ent. The  officers  and  privates  of 
this  Technological  Army  salute 
their  General  Staff  as  we  all 
march  toward  our  common  objec- 
tive!  —The  Editor 


*  THE  EMOTIONAL  POPULARIZATION  of  Technocracy's  program  would 
mean  but  a  temporary  gain;  persons  drawn  into  the  movement  by  such  means  are 
good  only  for  immediate  action  —  rarely  can  they  be  held  for  a  long-term  program. 
This  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  rapid  growth  and  decay  of  the  many  contemporary' 
social  movements  that  have  employed  such  methods.  Technocracy's  task  is  one 
of  providing  facts;  facts  upon  v/hich  all  may  build  common  ideas.  The  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  research  program  and  the  widespread  presentation  of  the  facts 
gained  therefrom  is  part  of  that  task. 

The  growth  of  Technocracy  has  followed  naturally  upon  the  formation  of  com- 
mon ideas  based  on  facts.  Growth  by  such  methods  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  been 
a  selective  process  that  will  assure  a  membership  of  the  type  required.  Men  who 
enter  an  org'anization  through  emotional  excitation  are  as  readily  lost  to  another; 
men  who  enter  an  organization  with  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  factual 
basis  of  its  program  cannot  be  led  astray.  Such  only  are  deserving  of  the  name — 
Technocrat.  — CHQ,   Technocracy  Inc. 


*    TO  OFFICERS,  Members,  Speakers,  Organizers 
the  marching  orders  are  'Forward  to  the  Objective.' 
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THE  Membership  and  ihe  Boards  of  Governors  of  Section  1 
■^  salute  Continental  Headquarters,  the  Continental  Board  c 
fifteen  years  of  strategic  direction  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
We  salute  fifteen  years  of  strategic  direction  which  has  never 
stated  objectives,  and  has  never  succumbed  to  the  lures  of  I. 
ted  intimidations.  J 
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llDvernors,  and  the  Director-in-Chief,  Howard  Scott,  for  more  than 

'^promised  with  the  Price  System,  has  never  deviated  from  its 
jiics  and  business  nor  been  deterred  by  their  attacks  and  attemp- 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every   citizen  on   this   Continent, 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  COAL-DIGGING  MACHINE 
that  can  gouge  out  five  tons  and  load  it 
on  a  truck  in  2^4  minutes  holds  promise 
of  tripling  the  best  output  of  any  coal 
mines.  Named  the  'Colmol,'  this  giant 
gadget  chewed  into  a  coal  seam  at  the 
Sunnyville  Coal  Company  strip  mine 
two  miles  north  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio, 
in  its  first  public  demonstration.  With 
electric  power  turning  eight  huge  drills 
and  conveyor  belts  removing  and  load- 
ing the  coal  at  the  rear,  the  Colmol 
mined  20  tons  of  coal  in  less  than  50 
minutes. 

SMELTING  OF  IRON  ORE  UNDER 
pressure  has  been  performed  success- 
fully in  two  converted  blast  furnaces  at 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In 
this  process,  the  smelting  furnace  is  par- 
tially sealed  by  a  system  of  valves,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  hot 
gases  into  the  air.  This  causes  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  be  built  up  within  the 
furnace,  which  results  in  higher  tem- 
peratures and  thus  speeds  up  the  chemi- 
cal processes  of  smelting.  Another  ad- 
vantage indicated  is  the  utilization  of 
low-grade  ores. 

PRODUCTION  OF  A  NEW,  LAMIN- 
ated  board  that  repels  rats  is  under  way 
at  U.S.  Plywood  Corp.,  New  York. 


Protekwood  is  designed  for  use  as 
an  inside  walling  in  poultry  coops,  grain 
bins  and  farm-produce  store  rooms-  The 
material  is  made  in  a  5/16-inch  thick- 
ness. It's  a  combination  of  hardwood 
veneer  plus  an  asphalt  -  impregnated 
fiber  face.  Nonpoisonous,  it  relies  on  its 
surface  toughness  to  thwart  gnawing 
rodents. 

In  tests  reported  by  U.S.  Plywood, 
rats  champed  easily  through  plain  wood- 
en boxes  to  get  at  food.  Faced  with 
Protekwood,  they  barely  scratched  the 
surface  with  their  teeth. 

PRODUCTION   OF    A    NEW    MECH- 

anical  working  industry  is  underway  at 
Sturgis  Products  Co.,  Sturgis,  Mitch. 
The  Roto-Finish  machine  is  a  motor- 
driven  unit  designed  to  remove  metal 
from  chips  or  to  separate  mixed  chips 
into  various  sizes. 

The  separator  has  a  welded  steel 
frame  with  an  inclined  top  surface.  A 
hoist  pan  mounted  on  this  slope  acts 
as  a  hopper.  It  feeds  the  flow  of  parts 
and  chips  onto  a  shaker-screen  assembly 
on  a  separating  table.  Here  the  parts 
are  separted  from  the  chips  and  are 
discharged  automatically  from  the  screen. 

AN  ATOMIC  POWER  PLANT  WILL 

go  up  in  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  for 
studies  on  generating  electric  power 
from   nuclear   energy-    The   Atomic   En- 
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ergy  Commission  will  buy  up  4,500  acres 
for  the  site.  The  plant  will  be  part  of  the 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  oper- 
ated  for  AEC  by   General   Electric  Co. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  DE- 
veloped  by  Rollins  Engine  Co.,  Nashua, 
N.H.,  will  be  a  time-saver  in  packaging 
screws,  nails,  small  parts.  The  machine 
counts  the  screws,  puts  them  in  an 
envelope,  then  seals  the  package.  With 
an  average  size  wood  screw,  it  will  pack 
about  20,000  envelopes  a  day  (four 
screws  in  each  envelope). 

The  envelopes  are  placed  in  a  shute 
and  are  mechanically  fed  to  a  rotating 
turret  head.  This  turret  head  carries 
the  envelopes  to  hopper  units,  waits 
while  the  right  number  of  screws  is  drop- 
ped in.  Then  the  turret  moves  to  a  glu- 
ing station.  The  envelope  flaps  are  folded 


over  and  the  package  is  passed  between 
pressure  rolls  that  seal  the  flap-  The 
operation  completed,  the  envelope  drops 
out  a  chute  into  a  box. 

By  adding  extra  feeding  units,  you 
can  feed  different  kinds  of  screws  and 
nails  into  one  envelope.  The  machine 
has  a  i/^-h.p.  motor,  which  works  on 
110  to  220  V.  a.c.  A  small  compressor 
to  supply  air  to  open  the  envelopes  is 
available. 

AN    ELECTRIC    SOLDERING    GUN 

that  builds  up  to  a  working  tempera- 
ture almost  immediately  (within  7  sec- 
onds) is  marketed  by  Burgoyne  Engin- 
eering Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

The  secret  of  the  gun's  fast  heating  is 
a  specially  designed  transformer  devel- 
oped by  the  company.  With  this  trans- 
former, the  voltage  is  cut  to  a  potential 
of  only  1/3  volt,  and  the  rate  of  flow  of 
current  from  the  transformer  is  stepped 
up.  The  secondary  winding  of  the  trans- 
former leads  out  through  the  Bakelite 
housing  of  the  gun  to  form  a  holder  for 
the  soldering  tip.  This  tip  is  heated  by 
induction;  made  of  copper,  it  is  shaped 
for  mechanical  rigidity,  can  be  replaced 
quickly  by  loosening  two  screws. 

Since  there  is  no  current  passing 
through  the  tip,  the  gun  can  be  used 
safely  inside  a.c.  radio  sets.  The  gun  is 
so  shaped  that  it  can  be  laid  on  its  side 
without  any  chance  of  the  tip  burning 
tables  or  floors. 

YOU  USUALLY  THINK  OF  WATCH- 

part  cleaning  as  a  tedious,  painstaking 
job.  Actually,  it  can  be  a  completely 
automatic  process,  says  L.  Lasher  and 
Co.,  Inc.  The  company's  new  machine 
— the  Bingham — will  put  parts  through 
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cleaning  and  drying  without  any  man- 
ipulation by  the  watchmaker. 

Parts  are  placed  in  a  basket-like  re- 
ceptacle attached  to  the  arm  of  ths 
machine.     The    machine    automatically: 

(1)  dunks  the  parts  in  two  separate 
cleaning  solutions,  washes  them  with 
1,750   up-and-down    strokes   per   minute; 

(2)  spins  the  parts  to  remove  the  clean- 
ing fluid;  (3)  gives  them  a  rinse;  (4) 
dries  the  pieces  in  a  final  spinning  oper- 
ation. 

A  BRAND-NEW  PLASTIC  CALLED 
Kel-F  has  made  its  bow  at  M.  W.  Kel- 
logg Co.,  New  York.  A  stable,  high- 
temperature  thermoplastic,  it  is  a  poly- 
mer of  trjifluorochloroehylene.  Four- 
fifths  of  its  weight  is  made  up  of  fluor- 
ine and  chlorine. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  plastic  is  color- 
less, transparent  and  flexible;  it  can, 
however,    be    blended    with    solid    fillers 


and  coloring  agents,  or  laminated  with 
wire  or  glass  cloth. 

Kel-F  is  a  close  cousin  to  the  fluoro- 
carbons — a  new  family  of  organic  com- 
pounds that  reached  practical  develop- 
ment during  the  war.  The  plastic  differs 
however  from  the  fluorocarbons  in  that 
some  of  the  fluorine  is  replaced  by 
chlorine. 

Among  the  plastic's  basic  properties, 
Kellogg  engineers  list: 

(1)  High  stability-  Kel-F  resists 
chemical  action  and  weathering. 

(2)  Low  cold  flow  (permanent  dis- 
tortion that  takes  place  when  the  mate- 
rial is  subjected  to  load).  Kel-F,  the  com- 
pany says,  deforms  slightly  under  pres- 
sure, snaps  back  when  pressure  is  re- 
moved. 

(3)  Resistance  to  wide  ranges  in  tem- 
perature. Tests  show  the  material  will 
stand  up  over  a  range  of  700F  (from 
-320F  to  390F). 

(4)  Good  electrical  characteristics: 
Kel-F  is  a  poor  conductor  of  electricity. 

(5)  Water  resistance  and  good  mech- 
anical properties.  The  plastic  can  be 
used  as  a  water  sealing  agent;  it  has 
high  impact  strength  at  low  tempera- 
tures. 

(6)  Easy  fabrication.  It  can  be  com- 
pression, transfer,  or  injection  molded, 
or  extruded.  Properties  can  be  varied  by 
heat  treatment. 

A    HIGH-INTENSITY    PHOTOLIGHT 

for  snapping  fast-moving  objects  is  a 
development  of  General  Electric  Co.'s 
Special  Products  Division.  With  it  a 
photographer  can  catch  objects  at  speeds 
of  2,700  feet  per  second.  The  light 
gives    a    blue-white    flash    lasting    two 
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microseconds  (a  microsecond  is  one-mil- 
lionth of  a  second). 

The  unit  consists  of  a  three-electrode, 
inert-gas-filled  tube;  a  fixed-focus  para- 
bolic reflector;  and  a  power  supply 
capacitator.  It  operates  on  a  115-v., 
single-phase  lighting  circuit-  It  weighs 
25  pounds. 

The  fundamental  unit,  without  acces- 
sories, can  be  used  to  photograph  con- 
tinuously moving  subjects  like  a  stream 
of  water.  In  this  case  there's  no  need  to 
synchronize  the  movement  of  the  object 
closely  with  the  flash. 

In  filming  action  that  occurs  just 
once— the  explosion  of  a  bullet  or  the 
smashing  of  a  plate  glass — an  amplifier 
has  to  be  added  to  give  precise  syn- 
chronization of  object  and  flash.  This 
synchronization  can  be  done  in  several 
ways.  One  way  would  be  by  using  a 
phototube  preamplifier  and  light  source 
so  that  the  object  makes  or  breaks  a 
light  beam. 
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Possible  research  uses  for  the  light: 
studying  fluid  flow,  vibration,  ballistics, 
high-speed  rotational  and  linear  motion. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 

dex  advanced  only  seven-tenths  of  a 
point  during  September  indicating  a 
slackening  of  the  pace  of  its  year-long 
rise,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported. 

The  index  rose  from  158.9  at  Septem- 
ber 1  to  159.6  at  October  1.  A  year  ago 
it  was   142.2. 

The  index,  calculated  on  the  basis  that 
1935-39  equals  100,  now  is  58.3%  above 
its  August,  1939,  reading. 

The  September  gain  of  seven-tenths 
of  a  point  compares  with  a  rise  of  1.4 
points  during  August. 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    SPENDING    IS 

due  to  rise.  Budget  expenditures  at  a 
rate  of  $37.6-billion  per  year  in  the  July- 
September  quarter,  are  estimated  at 
$42.2-billion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1949.  Spending  in  the  next  nine  months, 
therefore,  is  expected  to  rise  above  the 
$42.2-billion  rate.  Chief  increases  will 
be  in  national  defense  and  aid  to  Europe. 

THE  U.S.  EXPORT  SURPLUS  FELL 
to  a  rate  of  $4.7-billion  per  year  in  Aug- 
ust, 16%  below  July  and  less  than  half 
the  rate  in  May,  1947.  August  exports 
totalled  $11.9-billion,  down  3%  from 
July.  Imports  lose  to  $7.2-billion,  up  7%. 

THE  CANADIAN  PARM  PRICES 
index  reached  a  new  high  of  256.0  in 
August,  as  compared  with  250.4  in  July 
and  205.7  in  August,  1947. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
die.  There  can  be  no  'betwixt 
and  between.'  It  is  that  or  no- 
thing, and  so  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us  as 
to  who  is  going  to  control  our 
power  supply. 

J.  B.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Texas  Electric  Service  Company, 
recently  called  upon  the  electric 
utility  industry  to  campaign  ag- 
gressively against  government  in 
the  power  business.  Said  Mr. 
Thomas: 

'Go  on  the  offensive  and  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  government 
adventures  in  collectivism.  Really 
get  into  the  fight  between  private 
enterprise  and  socialism.  This  is 
a  contest  between  this  well- 
placed  industry  that  has  met  the 
real  needs  of  our  country  with- 
out public  subsidy,  and  the  col- 
lectivism exemplified  by  govern- 
mentally  financed  projects,  sub- 
sidized out  of  the  taxpayers 
pockets  and  politically  run.' 

Mr.  Thomas'  remarks  about 
government  projects  being  subsi- 
dized out  of  the  taxpayers  pock- 
ets sound  rather  out  of  place  in  a 
day  when  private  enterprise  owes 
its  existence  to  government  sub- 
sidies. Does  he  mean  that  only 
private  enterprise  should  be  sub- 
sidized? Is  Mr.  Thomas'  industry 


willing  to  spend  the  billions  of 
dollars  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  huge  dams  that  generate 
the  power  he  and  many  other 
power  interests  are  selling  to  the 
public  at  a  handsome  profit?  If 
the  electric  power  industry  is 
willing  to  shoulder  these  huge 
outlays  and  thus  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  this  burden  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  present 
power  rates,  then  he  might  have 
a  good  argument.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Thomas'  concern  about  'govern- 
ment adventures  in  collectivism' 
would  seem  to  stem  more  from 
the  loss  of  potential  profits  to  the 
Texas  Electric  Service  Company 
than  from  any  possible  effect  on 
the  public  welfare.  Furthermore, 
just  how  well  has  this  'well- 
placed  industry'  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  supplying 
abundant  power  for  our  indus- 
tries? We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  current  shortage  of  electrical 
power — a  shortage  that  has  re- 
sulted in  curtailment  of  power  to 
many  large  industries,  particul- 
arly on  the  West  Coast.  In  the 
east  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
backers  took  rather  grim  satis- 
faction from  Central  New  York 
Power  Corporation's  curtailment 
of  a  chemical  plant's  firm-energy 
contract.   They   will   use   it   as   a 
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potent  weapon  to  bolster  their 
arguments  for  the  power  features 
of  this  great  project. 

We  sometimes  wonder  what 
arguments  would  be  advanced  by 
private  interests  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation  of 
our  postal  service,  our  water 
supply,  fire  and  police  protection, 
streets  and  highways,  and  many 
of  the  other  services  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  strictly  within 
the  province  of  government.  Any 
arguments  offered  could  scarcely 
be  more  ridiculous  than  those 
offered  in  favor  of  the  most  vital 
service  of  all — the  distribution  of 
power,  the  life-blood  of  modern 
civilization.  But  the  huge  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  private 
sale  of  power  is  a  prize  that  our 
'free  enterprisers'  in  the  power 
industry  will  not  easily  relin- 
quish, and  so  the  fight  will  be 
long  and  bitter  —  with  no  holds 
barred. 

The  potential  375,000  kilowatts 
of  the  great  Shasta  Dam  in 
Northern  California,  the  second 
largest  dam  in  the  world,  is  a 
prize  which  the  great  power  mon- 
opoly of  the  West  Coast,  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, is  using  every  trick  in  the 
bag  to  secure.  Through  a  power- 
ful and  well-paid  lobby  in   Con- 


gress, it  was  responsible  for  a  re- 
cent House-Senate  decision 
ehminating  $4,572,000  in  funds 
asked  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  construction  of  a 
related  power  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  congressional  battle 
over  the  power  line  appropriation 
had  been  termed  the  'last  chance 
to  save  public  power  for  North- 
ern California.'  After  this  year, 
opponents  of  public  power  will 
be  able  to  argue  that  to  build 
west  side  power  lines  would  be  to 
duplicate  existing  facilities. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  is  build- 
ing transmission  towers  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley.  A  slick 
trick,  wasn't  it? 

Yet  no  worse  than  that  pulled 
last  year  by  nine  southwestern 
power  companies  who,  according 
to  Newsweek  Magazine,  made  an 
offer  in  closed  hearings  of  a 
House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, to  buy  up  the  Interior 
Department's  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  inte- 
grate its  power  distribution  facili- 
ties into  their  own — if  Congress 
would  refuse  fiu*ther  funds  to  the 
agency.  Whether  or  not  Congress 
agreed,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
important  point  is  that  these  are 
the  kind  of  scandalous  tactics 
used  by  the  private  power  inter- 
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ests  to  secure  profits  for  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Those  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  public  power  are 
anxious  about  itis  future.  And 
they  have  cause  to  be  anxious, 
for  the  advocates  of  private 
power  interests  are  pressing  them 
at  every  point.  The  American 
Public  Power  Association  is  de- 
manding that  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  in  the  power 
installations  they  have  bought 
and  paid  for.  The  Association 
represents  systems  supplying 
electrical  power  to  more  than  20 
million  people.  Said  its  General 
Manager,  Carlton  L.  Nau,  during 
a  recent  convention: 

'A  whole  group  of  bills  backed 
by  the  private  power  industry  is 
before  Congress.  For  an  obvious 
reason — the  forthcoming  election 
— these  bills  are  not  being  press- 
ed at  the  present  time — but  watch 
them  go  in  the  next  Congress. 
They  include  a  bill  to  compel  the 
Government  to  sell  its  power  at 
the  dams,  which  would  cut  off  all 
future  Government  transmission 
lines  to  the  people  who  paid  for 
the  power  installation.' 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  lev- 
eled     at      Government  -  operated 


projects,  whether  in  the  field  of 
power  or  any  other,  is  that  they 
are  usually  inefficiently  run,  ex- 
pensive to  operate  and  that  they 
have  to  be  subsidized  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer.  This  is 
probably  correct  in  many  in- 
stances, but  in  the  development 
and  distribution  of  power  there 
have  been  some  notable  excep- 
tions. The  record  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  TVA,  is  one  of 
achievement  that  has  seldom  been 
equaled.  Here  is  a  report  on  one 
phase  of  its  operation  which  cer- 
tainly gives  the  lie  to  any  charges 
of  inefficiency.  It  was  written  by 
the  natural  science  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
was  published  in  that  paper  on 
January  25,  1946.  Here  it  is: 

'All  that  is  needed  to  operate 
the  Occeo  Hydroelectric  Plant  of 
the  TVA,  one  of  the  country's 
largest  KVA  generators,  is  the 
pull  of  a  switch  or  the  push  of  a 
button.  Completely  automatic  and 
supervisory  control  features  of 
the  plant  enable  it  to  be  operated 
from  another  plant  some  five 
miles  away,  according  to  C.  W. 
Bohner  of  the  International  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  and  A.  P. 
Maness,  Assistant  Production  En- 
gineer   of    the    TVA.    The    unit 
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starts  with  the  flick  of  a  switch, 
allows  time  delay  to  permit  gen- 
erators to  warm  up,  turns  on 
auxiliary  pumps  when  the  main 
pump  fails,  automatically  shuts 
off  the  unit  if  it  starts  to  over- 
speed  or  run  away,  applies  brakes 
intermittently  until  the  unit  is 
stopped,  and  performs  many  other 
fantastic  functions  usually  per- 
formed by  skilled  attendants.' 

If  any  charges  of  inefficiency 
can  be  leveled  at  TVA,  the  rea- 
sons can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  private  power  interests  and 
their  powerful  lobby  in  Congress. 
Experience  with  hydroelectric 
power  has  taught  that  its  full 
capacity  cannot  be  employed  un- 
less there  are  stand  -  by  steam 
plants  to  boost  the  output  at 
times  of  low  water  and  so  TVA 
requested  funds  for  a  new  steam 
generating  plant.  But  Congress, 
needled  by  the  power  lobby, 
turned  down  the  request  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  wish  to 
extend  the  area  of  public  power 
and  so  TVA  will  now  waste  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  power  during 
most  of  the  year  when  water  is 
adequate  because  it  cannot  con- 
tract to  deliver  at  full  capacity 
during  a  dry  spell. 

In  this  question  of  public 
power  vs.  private  power,  as  in  all 


other  phases  of  Price  System 
operations,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  more  concerned  about 
private  profits  than  we  are  about 
the  public  weKare.  The  welfare 
of  business  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and,  while  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly have  public  power  to 
some  degree,  it  will  be  the  result 
of  compromise  and  cannot  be 
operated  at  peak  efficiency  and 
for  the  full  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  Continent.  Only  when 
North  Americans  are  willing  to 
face  the  fact  that  social  change 
is  at  hand,  and  are  willing  to 
abandon  the  obsolete  methods  of 
this  Price  System  in  favor  of  a 
scientifically  planned  and  oper- 
ated society,  can  we  hope  to  real- 
ize the  full  benefits  that  the 
further  development  of  power 
will  mean  to  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  The  best  that  private 
enterprise  has  to  offer  is  the  cus- 
tomary piecemeal  development 
of  isolated  projects,  but  with  the 
installation  of  the  hydrological 
design  of  the  North  American 
Technate,  outlined  by  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  we  can  develop  our 
power  resources  to  their  fullest 
possible  extent  and  assure  a  con- 
stant flow  of  power  to  every  part 
of  the  Continent. 

The    development    and    use    of 
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power  in  all  our  productive  pro- 
cesses has  brought  the  people  of 
this  Continent  to  the  verge  of 
social  change.  There  is  no  turn- 
ing back  to  the  hand-tool,  pre- 
machine  age  and  the  only  alter- 
native is  the  installation  of  a  form 
of  social  operation  that  is  com- 
patible with  our  scientific  and 
technological  development.  The 
increasing  automaticity  of  our 
machines  is  requiring  a  steadily 
declining  number  of  human 
beings  in  their  operation  and  this, 
in  turn,  results  in  a  steadily  de- 
clining distribution  of  mass  pur- 
chasing power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  increasing  use  of  automatic 
machines  results  in  a  constantly 
rising  productive  capacity. 

Thus  we  see  a  v/idening  gap 
between  our  total  volume  of  pro- 
ducts and  our  mass  ability  to  con- 
sume them.  This  trend  cannot  be 
reversed  and  so  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
break  with  our  age-old  system  of 
business,  politics  and  finance  in 
the  operation  of  our  social  sys- 
tem. New  conditions  have  been 
created  which  require  a  new 
form  of  society —  a  scientifically 


designed  social  system  establish- 
ed for  the  sole  purpose  of  produc- 
ing and  distributing  abundance. 
At  present,  there  is  no  such 
social  system  in  use  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  only  on  this  Con- 
tinent can  such  a  system  be  put 
into  operation. 

The  establishment  of  a  techno- 
logical society  will  enable  us  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  haphazard, 
hit  -  or  -  miss,  piecemeal  methods 
of  private  enterprise.  We  can 
stop  playing  power  politics  with 
our  destiny  and  settle  down  to 
the  gigantic  task  of  building  a 
Continent-wide  grid  of  power 
lines  serving  every  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  We 
can  avoid  the  duplication  of  faci- 
lities, so  common  in  this  Price 
System,  and  we  will  be  assured 
of  a  plentiful  and  continuous  flow 
of  power  at  all  times.  Concern  for 
our  Continental  welfare  will  re- 
place our  present  concern  for 
business  interests,  which  now  re- 
ceive our  first  consideration. 
Think  it  over.  North  Americans, 
and  then  .  .  .  investigate  Technoc- 
racy. — Leslie  Bounds 
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i^  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  is  asking  farmers  to  reduce  wheat  production  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  public  is  being  assured  that  this  year's  good  crop  will  mean  a  lower- 
ing of  food  prices.  —Fort  Erie  Letter-Review 
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Man  versus  Mature 


Most  ecolo gists  {students  of  the  relationship  between  the  earth  and 
its  animal  and  plant  inhabitants)  agree  that  the  crisis  will  be  fully 
developed  everywhere  within  one  or  ttvo  generations  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  reduce  population  pressures  and  to  alter  drastically 
many  current  agricultural  and  industrial  practices. 


■pHOUGHTFUL  persons  have 
^  been  aware  that  modern 
science  has  unleashed  powerful 
forces  whose  misuse — under  the 
twin  pressures  of  a  rapidly 
mounting  world  population  and 
irresponsible  profit  -  seeking  —  is 
leading  to  swift  depletion  of  the 
world's  resources  of  land  and 
minerals.  Recently  wide  attention 
has  been  attracted  by  two  books 
with  this  as  their  subject:  Our 
Plundered  Planet  by  Fairfield 
Osbom,  president  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  and 
Road  to  Survival  by  William 
Vogt,  chief  of  the  conservation 
section  of  the  Pan  -  American 
Union.  It  was  also  the  keynote  of 
the  100th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,,  held  in 
Washington  two  weeks  ago.  Fully 
a  third  of  the  papers  presented 
there  dealt  with  the  rapid  ex- 
haustion of  man's  resource  capi- 
tal:  more  than  one  termed  it  a 
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problem    incomparably    graver 
than  the  atom  bomb. 

Such  a  statement  is  no  exag- 
geration, for  while  the  threat  of 
the  atom  bomb  is  more  imme- 
diate, the  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  world's  capacity  to 
produce  will  exact  a  greater  pen- 
alty in  the  end.  The  outlines  of 
the  coming  food  and  raw-mate- 
rials crisis  are  already  visible, 
even  in  a  comparatively  well-off 
country  like  ours.  Year  by  year, 
for  example,  Americans  draw 
food  from  500,000  fewer  acres; 
every  twelve  months  that  many 
are  ruined,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  repair  in  less  than  several 
generations,  by  the  farming 
methods  dominant  in  the  United 
States.  Present  farming  and  lum- 
bering practices,  together  with 
extravagantly  wasteful  industrial 
usage,  are  likewise  depleting  our 
underground  reserves  of  water: 
on  the  West  Coast  the  water  crisis 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  future;  it  is 
already  here.  Further^  the  United 
States,  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
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tent  authorities,  passed  its  peak 
as  a  minerals  producer  in  1943; 
never  again  shall  we  extract  as 
many  tons  of  ore  from  the  ground 
as  we  did  in  that  year — it  isn't 
there. 

Most  ecologists  (students  of 
the  relationship  between  the 
earth  and  its  animal  and  plant 
inhabitants),  including  Vogt  and 
Osborn,  agree  that  the  crisis  will 
be  fully  developed  everywhere 
within  one  or  two  generations  un- 
less something  is  done  to  reduce 
population  pressures  and  to  alter 
drastically  many  current  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  practices.  To 
most  of  us,  including  some  who 
accept  the  necessity  of  conserva- 
tion, this  forecast  will  come  as  a 
surprise.  How  can  the  great 
natural  wealth  of  a  country  like 
the  United  States  be  dissipated 
so  rapidly?  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  workings  of  nature.  Ordi- 
narily, nature  overcomes  distur- 
bances to  its  balance.  When  the 
derangement  is  too  great  to  be 
compensated — and  modem  tech- 
nology has  deranged  the  balance 
as  never  before — natural  forces 
themselves  drive  the  destructive 
process  forward  at  an  ever-accel- 
erating rate. 

The  vulnerability  of  nature  to 
self-destructive     changes    springs 


from  the  cyclical  character  of  the 
most  important  natural  processes. 
The  biosphere,  the  narrow  zone 
at  the  earth's  surface  which  pro- 
vides man  with  practically  all  his 
necessities,  is  the  theater  for  a 
large  number  of  inter  -  woven 
chemical  and  physical  processes, 
some  continuous,  some  intermit- 
tent, whose  effect  is  to  circulate 
and  make  available  to  each  plant 
and  animal  organism  in  turn  the 
rather  limited  amount  of  material 
the  biosphere  contains.  Thus 
nitrogen,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  living  matter,  is  con- 
stantly transferred  from  the 
atmosphere  to  nitrogen  -  fixing 
bacteria  in  the  soil,  to  plants,  to 
animals  —  including  man  —  and 
then,  through  the  activities  of 
putrefactive  bacteria,  back  to  the 
atmosphere,  where  the  process 
begins  anew.  During  the  eons  of 
geological  time  these  cycles  reach- 
ed a  nice  state  of  balance.  Most 
of  them  were  closed  —  for  ex- 
ample, the  carbon  cycle;  and 
losses  of  material  to  sites  where 
it  became  unavailable,  such  as 
ocean  deeps,  were  comparatively 
small.  Each  cycle  proceeded, 
moreover,  at  the  rate  required  by 
related  cycles;  thus  water  was 
generally  available  in  just  the 
amount  needed  to  maintain  nitro- 
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gen-fixing  practice.  Large  changes 
in  the  over-all  pattern  of  the  bio- 
sphere were  slow. 

A  system  of  interlocking  cycles 
has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  ad- 
justing itself  to  disturbances  of  a 
limited  size.  A  real  interruption, 
however,  even  if  it  is  initially 
confined  to  a  single  cycle,  swiftly 
pulls  down  the  entire  structure. 
What  happens  when  the  water 
cycle  is  broken  by  stripping  land 
of  its  plant  cover  is  well  known: 
the  rainfall  runs  off  instead  of 
soaking  into  the  ground.  This  not 
only  denies  nutrition  to  plants 
and  replenishment  to  under- 
ground water  reserves,  but,  by 
carrying  away  the  mulch  and  top- 
soil,  breaks  the  soil-plan t-animal 
cycles  of  calcium,  phosphorous, 
and  other  mineral  nutrients.  The 
process  is  self  -  accelerating;  the 
m.ore  the  land  is  eroded  the  less 
the  rainfall  is  absorbed  and  the 
swifter  is  the  run-off.  Recent  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  studies 
have  shown  that  under  some 
methods  of  cultivation  erosion 
may  proceed  a  thousand  to  five 
thousand  times  as  rapidly  as  on 
untilled  land. 

In  his  book  Vogt  points  out 
that  every  piece  of  land  has  a 
characteristic  carrying  capacity. 
On  a  sustained-yield  basis,  it  can 


grow  so  many  bushels  of  wheat 
or  feed  so  many  cattle  or  pro- 
duce so  much  wood  a  year;  if 
agricultural  technology  remains 
at  a  given  level,  the  figures  are 
roughly  constant.  Yields  can  be 
increased  temporarily  by  new 
farming  methods,  like  deep  plow- 
ing, or  in  the  case  of  forest  land 
by  cutting  in  excess  of  the  re- 
placement rate,  but  such  prac- 
tices almost  invariably  disrupt 
the  water  cycle  and  impoverish 
the  soil.  'Mining'  the  land  in  this 
way  has  been  a  common  practice 
in  all  ages.  It  becomes  doubly 
pernicious  when  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  farming  and 
lumbering  removed  the  limits  on 
the  amount  of  land  a  man  could 
devastate.  It  is  now  a  serious 
threat  to  the  world,  for  no  large 
tracts  of  new  land  are  immedi- 
ately available  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ruined  acres.  As  a  result, 
we  face  a  decline  in  land  pro- 
ductivity in  many  areas  of  the 
globe  just  when  population  growth 
is  creating  new  demands  for 
food,  clothing  fibers,  building 
materials,  and  a  host  of  other 
products. 

Much  that  is  obtained  from  the 
land  is  renewed  by  the  land,  but 
modern  man  uses  enormous 
amounts  of  non-renewable  mate- 
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rials — coal,  oil,  iron  ore,  and 
other  minerals.  Supplies  of  these 
were  accumulated,  at  locations 
and  in  forms  more  or  less  con- 
venient to  man,  largely  by  geo- 
chemical  and  geophysical  acci- 
dent and  are  not  being  replaced 
on  any  significant  scale  by  new 
deposits.  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
A.A.A.S.  meeting  in  Washington 
T.  S.  Lover ing  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  report- 
ed that  five  vital  metallic  ores — 
zinc,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and  pla- 
tinum —  are  already  in  short 
world  supply.  If  industrialization, 
as  is  likely,  makes  substantial 
progress  during  the  next  genera- 
tion in  now  unindustrialized 
areas,  the  demand  for  several 
other  metals  will  go  beyond 
levels  that  can  be  easily  met. 
Many  countries  have  already  had 
to  turn  to  low-grade  ores  to  ob- 
tain enough  copper  and  steel.  We 
ourselves  have  just  about  ex- 
hausted our  supplies  of  high- 
grade  iron  ore. 

The  extraordinary  speed  with 
which  man's  appetite  for  fuels  is 
increasing  may  be  gauged  from 
an  observation  made  by  M.  King 
Hubbert,  Shell  Oil  Company  geo- 
logist, in  another  A.A.A.S.  paper. 
Half  of  all  the  coal  brought  out 
of   the   ground    since    the   begin- 


ning of  coal  digging  four  cen- 
turies ago  has  been  mined  since 
1920.  Similarly,  half  of  the  world's 
total  oil  production  since  the 
drilling  of  the  first  well  in  1857 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  past 
ten  j^ears.  Nevertheless,  the  world 
is  in  a  better  position  with  re- 
spect to  sources  of  energy  than 
with  respect  to  any  other  major 
need.  Coal  supplies  are  large  and 
can  be  converted  to  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  when  petroleum  re- 
serves give  out.  In  addition,  two 
impending  technological  develop- 
ments, atomic  energy  and  direct 
utilization  of  sunlight  —  at  least 
for  home  heating,  which  now 
takes  a  large  fraction  of  the  world 
output  of  fuel — promise  ultimat- 
ely to  make  energy  man's  one  in- 
exhaustible resource.  The  most 
serious  immediate  energy  prob- 
lem is  distribution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  world's  coal  and  oil 
reserves  is  located  in  half  a  dozen 
countries;  several  important 
areas,  like  China  and  Latin  Am- 
erica, have  woefully  inadequate 
fuel  deposits. 

The  promise  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  energy  through  tech- 
nological advance  points  to  one 
effective  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  too  many  people  and  too 
few    resources.     In     the     normal 
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course  of  events  one  may  expect 
over  the  next  two  decades  scien- 
tific advances  which  will  reduce 
the  pressure  on  resources — sub- 
stitutes may  be  developed  for 
metals  in  short  supply  and  non- 
destructive methods  devised  for 
raising  land  yields.  Still  more 
would  be  accomplished  if  re- 
search directed  specifically  to  this 
end  were  given  highest  priority. 
Of  course,  positive  conserva- 
tion measures  are  also  required 
at  once  in  virtually  all  countries. 
What  can  be  achieved  in  this  way 
is  indicated  by  the  experience  of 
the  United  States,  where  100,000,- 
000  acres  that  were  on  their  way 
downhill  have  been  restored 
nearly  to  their  original  fertility 
by  the  erosion-control  measures 
of  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  new  methods  of 
farming  taught  by  this  service  on 
demonstration  farms.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  industrial  activi- 
ties equally  require  revision  from 
the  conservation  point  of  view, 
not  only  to  eliminate  water  wast- 


age, pollution  of  streams,  and  so 
on,  but  to  stop  the  production  of 
articles  —  like  the  new  electric 
gadget  for  grinding  up  garbage 
and  flushing  it  down  the  kitchen 
drain — that  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Unfortunately,  conser  v  a  t  i  o  n 
and  technological  progress  alone 
will  not  ward  off  the  food  and 
raw-materials  crisis.  Current 
production  of  foodstuffs,  cloth- 
ing fibers,  and  shelter  materials 
is  short  of  reasonable  current 
needs  by  at  least  30  per  cent;  con- 
servation and  technology  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  provide  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  for  the 
present  world  population.  Meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  future 
population,  which,  if  unchecked, 
will  be  2.7  billion  by  1970  as 
against  2.2  billion  today,  appears 
out  of  the  question.  Thus  not 
only  increased  research  and  a 
world-wide  conservation  program 
but  energetic  measures  to  limit 
population  growth  are  immedi- 
ately necessary.  — Leonard  Engel 


*  DESPITE  WAGE  INCREASES  since  1944,  the  purchasing  power  of  your  earn- 
ings has  dropped  by  16%.  Astoundingly  enough,  this  decline  in  real  wages  is  even 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  from  1929  to  1932  when  real  wages  went  down  by 
15%  for  those  who  worked.  We  called  the  period  between  1929  and  1932  a  depres- 
sion and  we  look  upon  1944-48  as  an  era  of  prosperity.  The  present  price  rises  are 
more  than   wiping  out   any  wage  increases.    Your  dollar    is  buying  less  and  less. 

— F.  Bernard  Nortman  in  New  York  Star 
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'Operation  Mies 


The  record-breaking  crops  of  this  year  have  brought  back  to  our 
attention  the  ever-present  problem  of  the  farm,  and  of  our  entire 
economy:  What  to  do  with  our  rising  tide  of  abundance.  Take  a  look 
at  this  picture  of  abundance  and  think  it  over! 


I'HE  constantly  recurring  threat 
*  of  abundance  once  again  en- 
dangers the  stabiHty  of  America's 
farm  economy.  With  milHons  of 
people  throughout  the  world  fac- 
ing actual  starvation,  we  look 
with  dismay  at  record  -  breaking 
crops  of  almost  every  conceivable 
farm  product.  Wheat  is  piled 
high  throughout  the  middle  west 
for  lack  of  storage  space.  Grain 
elevators  are  filled  to  capacity, 
empty  buildings  have  been  util- 
ized wherever  possible,  yet  the 
record  crop  piles  still  higher  and 
higher.  Technology  and  science, 
aided  and  abetted  by  favorable 
weather  conditions,  have  created 
such  an  abundance  that  farm 
prices  would  be  swept  away  were 
it  not  for  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  government  money  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  'hold  the  line.'  Let's  take 
a  look  at  this  picture  of  abun- 
dance and  the  threat  it  poses  to 
our  economic  life  as  Technocracy 
presents,  'Operation  Vittles.' 


A    radio    broadcast    over   K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles. 

November,  1948 


Each  year,  as  new  discoveries 
are  made  by  scientists  and  new 
facts  are  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  plant  biology,  we  are  enabled, 
despite  the  restriction  of  acreage, 
to  produce  constantly  larger 
crops.  Technocracy  has  pointed 
out  many  times  in  the  past  that, 
with  unrestricted  research  and 
by  utilizing  every  discovery  of 
science,  we  could,  on  a  total  land 
area  the  size  of  the  state  of  Illin- 
ois, produce  enough  food  to  feed 
the  entire  population  of  this  Con- 
tinent adequately. 

The  record-breaking  crops  of 
this  year  have  brought  back  to 
our  attention  the  ever  -  present 
problem  of  the  farm,  and  of  our 
entire  economy:  What  to  do  with 
our  rising  tide  of  abundance.  Can 
we  forever  continue  our  policy  of 
buying  up  and  destroying  huge 
quantities  of  farm  products  in 
order  to  maintain  prices?  Can  we 
continue  shipping  our  surpluses 
abroad  to  avoid  glutting  our  own 
markets? 

Early  in  the  present  season,  the 
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potato  yield  was  running  26,000,- 
000  bushels  in  excess  of  acreage- 
control  allotments.  Increasing  use 
of  DDT,  that  amazing  insecticide 
developed  during  the  war,  keeps 
down  the  bugs  that  destroy  po- 
tato plants.  Increasing  use  of 
fertilizer  has  further  increased 
the  yield,  until  now  the  govern- 
ment is  at  its  wits  end  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  mountains  of  potatoes 
that  farmers  have  raised  this 
year  without  actually  letting 
them  get  into  Ithe  housewife's 
market  basket.  To  support  prices, 
government  money  has  been  used 
to  buy  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
$2.45  to  $2.90  a  bushel— to  be 
sold  for  feed  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
per  100  pounds.  Much  of  the  crop 
has  been  left  to  rot  in  the  fields. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  entire  crop  over  and  above 
that  which  can  be  sold  at  a  pro- 
fit is  destroyed.  A  good  part  of 
it  is  put  to  good  use.  Some  pota- 
toes are  exported  whole,  others 
are  dehydrated  and  exported 
while  still  others  are  made  into 
flour  for  foreign  relief  although 
by  this  process  the  cost  is  five 
times  that  of  wheat  flour.  Part 
of  the  government  purchases  are 
channelled  into  the  school  lunch 
program  and  to  penal  institutions. 


Starch  and  industrial  alcohol  are 
also  products  of  surplus  pota- 
toes. The  point  we  are  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  American  farm- 
er, hke  the  American  business- 
man, is  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment money  for  his  support.  He 
is  no  longer  the  rugged  indivi- 
dualist of  colonial  days. 

As  we  survey  the  entire  field 
of  agriculture,  we  see  the  same 
picture  everywhere.  Due  largely 
to  the  use  of  hybrid  seed,  our 
corn  crop  is  the  largest  in  history. 
A  large  part  of  the  crop  has  gone 
under  government  loan — another 
expedient  designed  to  maintain 
the  price  on  this  commodity.  By 
this  method,  the  government 
loans  the  farmer  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  him  a  good 
return  on  his  investment.  Then, 
if  the  price  goes  up,  the  farmer 
can  sell  his  crop  and  the  tax- 
payer get  his  money  back.  If 
the  price  goes  down  the  farmer 
keeps  the  loan  and  the  govern- 
ment is  stuck  with  the  crop  and 
must  dispose  of  it  as  best  it  can. 
For  the  farmer,  it  is  a  case  of 
'heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose.' 

Total  feed  supplies  are  report- 
ed to  be  far  greater  than  can  be 
consumed  by  existing  livestock. 
The  oat  and  barley  crops,  taken 
together,   are  reported  to  be  al- 
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most  a  quarter  of  a  million  bush- 
els  more   than   in   1947.   This,   in 
turn,  will  eventually  be  translated 
•  into  excess  supplies  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs.   So,  while  we 
have  a  shortage  of  meat  at  the 
j  present  time,  next  year  we  may 
j  be  threatened  with  a  surplus  and 
!  perhaps  we  shall  be  forced  to  re- 
;  turn  to  the  early  New  Deal  prac- 
tice  of   destroying   little   pigs   in 
order  to  maintain  prices  on  pork, 
ham    and   bacon.    Likewise,    gov- 
ernment warehouses  will  be  fil- 
led to  capacity  with  eggs  so  that 
housewives  may  continue  to  have 
the    privilege    of    supporting    the 
'free    enterprise'    farmer    to    the 
tune  of  80  cents  a  dozen. 

Foreign  export  is  falling  for 
two  main  reasons.  The  first  is 
the  lack  of  dollar  exchange  in 
most  European  countries.  The 
second  is  the  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  European  farms.  Crops 
this  year  are  reported  to  be  the 
best  since  the  end  of  the  war.  To 
take  care  of  the  first  condition, 
we  instigated  the  ERP  —  the 
European  Recovery  Plan.  This 
little  device  has  proved  a  life- 
saver  for  the  American  business- 
man just  as  our  loans  to  Europe 
did  after  World  War  I.  It  enables 
Europeans  to  buy  our  products 
and  thus  help  to  remove   unsal- 


able surpluses  from  the  home 
market.  It  gives  a  spurious  sense 
of  validity  to  the  claim  that  Am- 
ericans must  pull  in  their  belts 
and  pay  high  prices  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  fed. 

'Alright,'  you  say,  'we  have 
abundance  and  we  can't  sell  it. 
So  what!  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  What's  your  plan?' 
Well,  before  we  answer  that 
question,  are  you  sure  you  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us?  Perhaps  we 
had  better  briefly  outline  the 
causes  that  have  led  up  to  the 
conditions  we  now  face.  Then 
perhaps  you  will  better  under- 
stand the  need  for  the  type  of 
solution  Technocracy  proposes. 

First,  let  us  realize  that  farm- 
ing has  undergone  a  radical 
change  during  the  past  50  years. 
It  is  no  longer  the  individual, 
hand-tool  operation  of  grand- 
father's day — nor  even  father's 
day.  Like  all  our  other  industries, 
it  is  a  technological  operation, 
governed  by  the  same  basic  rules 
of  operation  that  apply  to  all 
other  lines  of  production.  Science 
and  technology  are  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  abundant  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  as  they  are 
for  the  vast  amounts  of  goods 
that  flow  from  our  factories.   In 
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fact,  our  farms  are  factories  just 
as  much  as  our  steel  mills,  our 
shoe  factories,  and  all  the  other 
industrial  organizations  that  sup- 
ply our  daily  needs.  They  have 
been  called  'factories  in  the 
fields'  as,  indeed,  they  are.  Vir- 
tually all  manual  operations  have 
been  mechanized.  Machines  now 
do  the  jobs  of  cultivating,  plow- 
ing, weeding,  harvesting,  and  all 
the  other  operations  by  means 
of  which  food  is  produced.  Con- 
stant research  has  steadily  im- 
proved the  quality  of  seeds  and 
has  made  them  more  resistant  to 
disease,  drought  and  other  con- 
ditions that  formerly  made  farm- 
ing a  hazardous  occupation.  For 
the  past  11  years,  we  have  ex- 
perienced bumper  crops  yet 
early  experience  in  this  country 
was  not  like  this.  The  curve  of 
crop  production  used  to  be  a 
wavy  one.  A  wet  spring,  an  ex- 
ceptionally dry  summer,  a  blight, 
an  early  frost,  an  insect  invasion, 
were  dreaded  hazards  which 
caused  sharp  fluctuations  in  na- 
tional farm  output.  Science  and 
technology  have  largely  elimin- 
ated these  hazards. 

Yet,  while  experience  has 
proved  that  scientific  research, 
coupled  with  modem  technology, 
has   resulted   in   ever  -  increasing 
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yields,  we  still  seem  to  regard 
farming  as  a  primitive,  hand-tool 
operation,  requiring  vast  amounts 
of  land.  With  crops  already  going 
to  waste  because  they  cannot  be 
profitably  marketed,  we  still  re- 
gard a  'back  to  the  land'  move- 
ment as  a  solution  to  our  econ- 
omic problems.  Despite  the  de- 
velopment of  the  most  amazing 
farm  machinery,  which  obviously 
can  be  used  only  on  large  farms, 
we  still  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
'family-size'  farm.  With  present 
acreage  producing  far  more  than 
we  can  sell  at  a  profit,  we  con- 
tinue to  bring  still  more  under 
cultivation.  Surely,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  a  person  of  average  in- 
telligence to  understand  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  operate  in  the 
same  way  we  have  done  in  the 
past ! 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed 
out  that  the  increasing  use  of 
automatic  and  semi  -  automatic 
equipment  in  all  our  industries,  is 
forcing  the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent to  the  point  of  social  change. 
This  applies  to  farming  just  as  it 
does  to  all  other  industries.  As 
the  tide  of  abundance  rises  higher 
and  higher,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  to  maintain 
the  scarcity  that  is  so  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
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Price  System.  Yet  why  on  earth 
should  we  try  to  maintain  scar- 
city when,  as  in  the  case  of  farm 
products,  our  abundance  is  be- 
coming virtually  uncontrollable? 
Why  not  make  use  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent?  If  our  present  social 
system  cannot  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  why  not  abandon 
it  in  favor  of  one  that  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  people? 

This  is  exactly  what  Technoc- 
racy proposes  as  the  alternative 
to  the  social  chaos  toward  which 
we  are  being  swept.  Since  a 
Price  System  can  no  longer 
operate  without  the  support  of 
continuously  increasing  govern- 
ment expenditures,  then  let's 
adopt  in  its  place  a  non-price  sys- 
tem, designed  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute the  abundance  of  which 
we  all  know  this  Continent  is 
capable. 

Our  industries  would  then  be 
organized  into  functional  sequen- 
ces, each  operated  by  the  person- 
nel trained  in  each  particular 
function.  The  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous sequences  would  form  a  Con- 
tinental Control  Board  which 
would,  in  turn,  select  one  of  its 
number  to  serve  as  Continental 
Director.  The  function  of  this 
Board   would   be    to    co-ordinate 


the  activities  of  all  the  sequences 
so  that  there  would  be  no  over- 
lapping of  functions.  In  this  set- 
up, the  Agricultural  Sequence 
would  be  operated  by  experts  in 
that  particular  field  with  no  pol- 
iticians or  political  appointees 
telling  them  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  With  no  prices  to  be 
maintained,  this  sequence  would 
be  responsible  for  the  production 
of  every  form  of  agricultural  pro- 
duct the  people  of  the  Continent 
require  and  in  the  quantities 
needed  to  adequately  feed  the 
entire  population.  To  this  would 
be  added  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  use  of  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  Farms  would  no  longer  be 
operated  as  individually  -  owned 
units,  but  as  huge  tracts  625 
square  miles  in  extent.  Every 
mechanical  device  would  be  used 
and  farming  operations  would  be 
carried  on  whenever  necessary  or 
possible  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis 
— the  same  full  -  load  operation 
that  would  characterize  all  oper- 
ations in  this  technological 
society.  Each  farm  would  have  its 
own  community  center  and  hous- 
ing research  would  be  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  both 
quality  and  yield  of  crops;  in  the 
improvement  of  breeds  of  live- 
stock and  in  everything  else  per- 
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taining  to  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. 

And  how  would  the  farmer  be 
paid?  The  same  way,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  everyone  else 
within  the  social  system  of  the 
North  American  Technate.  Since 
a  non-price  system  would  be 
used,  naturally  there  would  be 
no  financial  system  and  therefore 
no  money.  This  seems  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  visualize  at  first  because 
we  have  been  so  conditioned  to 
regard  the  use  of  money  or  a  sub- 
stitute as  the  only  possible 
method  by  means  of  which  goods 
can  be  distributed.  Money,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  what  we  shall  need 
in  an  ec6nomy  of  abundance  is  a 
method  of  measurement — quite  a 
different  thing.  Therefore,  since 
extraneous,  or  non-human,  en- 
ergy is  the  dominant  factor  in  a 
technological  society,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basic  item  of  'cost,'  all 
distribution  will  be  effected  on 
this  basis.  Each  citizen  will  be 
issued  Energy  Certificates  to  the 


amount  of  his  equal  share  of  the 
Continental  production  and  these 
certificates  will  be  non-transfer- 
able. Since  the  holder  will  thus 
be  the  only  one  who  can  use 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  deprive  him  of  his  con- 
suming power.  With  the  purch- 
asing power  provided  by  the  En- 
ergy Certificates  plus  the  goods 
and  services  which  will  be  furn- 
ished free,  and  allowing  for  the 
absence  of  taxes  and  other  use- 
less and  wasteful  Price  System 
drains  on  ones  income,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  Technate  will 
be  equivalent  to  that  obtainable 
in  1929  with  an  individual  income 
of  approximately  $20,000.  This 
will  provide  the  people  with  a 
consuming  power  greater  than 
most  of  them  will  be  able  to  use. 
This  is  just  a  hint  of  the  form 
of  society  that  must  soon  be  in- 
tituted  on  this  Continent.  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  prepare  for 
the  social  change  that  is  coming. 
Investigate  Technocracy — and  do 
it  now.  The  time  is  short. 


I 


-^  IS  A  NEW  DEPRESSION  coming?  A  number  of  people  who  are  in  a  good 
position  to  judge  think  the  answer  is  yes. 

Preston  Delano,  Controller  of  the  Currency,  said  the  other  day  in  his  annual 
report  that  'inflation  threatens  an  economic  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude,'  and 
called  this  'as  serious  a  question  as  we  have  ever  faced' 

Marriner  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  thinks  it  is  now  too  late  to 
prevent  a  crash.  .  .  .  — Bruce  Bliven  in  New  Republic 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
*  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ic  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

1^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

1^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-jAr  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  fonned 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

iir  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
'dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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Spending  Savings 

A  good  many  Canadians  today 
are  spending  more  money  than 
they  are  earning.  A  good  many 
others  are  putting  away  less  sav- 
ings than  they  were  able  to  last 
year  or  the  year  before. 

Partly  due  to  higher  prices  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  consumer 
goods,  Canadians  are  shaking  the 
savings  out  of  their  socks,  and 
putting  less  back  into  them  on 
pay  day  than  in  former  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wartime 
savings  are  becoming  materially 
depleted.  The  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  gone  into  the  purchase 
of  cars,  radios,  washing  mach- 
ines and  other  conveniences  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so  have  come, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  from  the 
sale  of  war  bonds  and  other  war- 
time savings.  And  some  who  have 
already  not  exhausted  these  sav- 
ings are  borrowing  on  their  fu- 
ture salaries  by  instalment  and 
other  forms  of  credit  buying. 

Recent  figures  released  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
indicate  the  trend  of  greater 
credit   buying   and   reduced  cash 
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purchasing  continued  during  the 
first  half  of  1948.  The  percentage 
of  sales  made  on  a  cash  basis  fell 
from  62.6%  in  the  first  half  of 
1947  to  60.5%  in  the  first  half  of 
1948. 

In  the  motor  car  field  alone  fi- 
nancing of  purchases  during  Sep- 
tember, 1948,  totalled  13,000  units 
with  a  financed  value  of  $12,093,- 
000.  This  was  13%  over  Septem- 
ber, 1947. 

The  splurge  in  home-building 
has  also  been  eating  up  savings. 
Thousands  of  Canadians  put  most 
of  their  savings  down  as  cash 
payments  on  houses  which  they 
will  continue  to  pay  for  many 
years  to  come.  House  building 
contracts  awarded  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1948,  for  in- 
stance, were  valued  at  $293  mil- 
lion, exactly  double  the  total  for 
the  same  period  of  1947. 

Since  1944,  savings  from  cur- 
rent income  have  dropped  by 
more  than  one-half.  And  in  1948 
they  are  down  considerably  over 
last  year. 

This  can  be  accounted  for,  in 
part,  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  from  September,   1947,   to 


September,  1948,  while  average 
industrial  wages  increased  11%, 
the  cost  of  living  rose  14%. 

The  steady  rise  in  prices  and 
resultant  pressure  on  'real'  in- 
comes have  undoubtedly  led  to 
some  contraction  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  certain  groups  and 
have  also  been  reflected  in  a 
measure  of  sales  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  buying  public  gener- 
ally. 

Indexes  of  trade  show  a  gener- 
al sales  increase  of  12%  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1948  over 
the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  But  since  retail  commodity 
prices  show  a  larger  increase  in 
the  current  period — about  21% 
— some  reduction  in  the  physical 
volume  of  goods  moving  through 
retail  outlets  is  apparent  so  far 
this  year. 

Barnbusling  Abundance 

In  its  next-to-final  count,  the 
U.S.  ■  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  this  year's  corn 
crop  would  reach  3,649,510,000 
bushels  —  82  million  more  than 
was  estimated  a  month  ago,  320 
million  more  than  the  first  fore- 
cast this  year,  12%  more  than  the 
record  crop  of  1946.  Improve- 
ments in  other  crops  indicated 
that  this  year's  total  would  ex- 


ceed the  1946  high  by  a  barnbust- 
ing   11%. 

The  81st  Congress 

The  Senate  has  66  lawyers 
among  its  96  members,  2  fewer 
than  the  80th  Congress.  It  has 
16  businessmen,  9  farmers  and  5 
of  various  other  occupations.  Of 
the  newcomers,  10  are  lawyers, 
1  is  a  dairy  operator,  2  are  col- 
lege professors,  1  is  a  teacher,  2 
are  editors,  1  is  an  oil  man  and  1 
is  a  dentist. 

The  House  has  235  lawyers  in 
its  membership  of  435,  compared 
to  249  in  the  80th  Congress.  It 
includes  81  businessmen,  37  farm- 
ers, 21  newspapermen,  20  school- 
teachers and  41  from  other  pur- 
suits. Among  these  are:  an  econ- 
omist, several  engineers,  a  radio- 
station  operator,  an  athletic  coach, 
a  radio  newscaster,  two  officials 
of  labor  unions,  a  public  relations 
adviser,  a  cost  accountant,  a  labor 
lobbyist  and  a  choirmaster. 

Produclivily 

Before  World  War  II  U.S.  work- 
ers produced  2.8  times  as  much 
per  man-hour  as  British  workers. 
So  the  International  Labor  Office 
in  Geneva  reported,  following  a 
survey  of  32  industries  for  the 
period  1935-39. 
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In  agriculture  and  transporta- 
tion, productivity  was  about  the 
same  in  both  countries.  The  U.S. 
productive  edge  was  highest  in 
automobiles,  radios,  tires,  tin 
cans,  etc.,  where  the  'scope  of 
automatic  machines  is  great.' 

(For  the  latest  information  on 
U.S.  productivity  see  'Producti- 
vity Breaks  Records'  on  page  19 
of  this  issue.) 

Energy  Consumption 

Total  annual  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  today 
is  a  bit  more  than  12  trillion 
horsepower-hours  (12  trillion  is 
12  thousand  billion;  a  horse- 
power-hour is  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  kilowatt-hour),  accord- 
ing to  a  paper  presented  to  the 
28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Petroleum  Institute  by 
Eugene  Ayres  of  Gulf  Research 
and  Development  Company. 


The  largest  single  use  of  en- 
ergy is  for  space-heating;  it  takes 
up  28.4%  of  that  12  trilHon  hph.; 
second  largest  use  is  for  trans- 
portation, with  27.7%;  third  comes 
manufacturing  and  mining,  with 
26.7%.   The  rest  is  mostly  wasted. 

(See  'Energy:  Key  to  the  Fu- 
ture' on  page  27  of  this  issue.) 

Telephone  Totals 

Telephones  in  the  world  num- 
ber 60,000,000  or  one  for  every 
38  persons,  the  new  issue  of  Tele- 
phone Statistics  of  the  World, 
published  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company, 
discloses. 

Of  the  record  total,  the  U.S. 
has  nearly  three-fifths  while  Swe- 
den is  second  in  density.  New 
York,  with  2,458,102  phones,  leads 
the  world  cities  and  has  more 
phones  than  all  of  France. 

—The  Editor 


i(^  PORTLAND. — A  newly-found  vitamin  which  may  be  useful  in  preserving  foods 
and  beverages  was  reported  to  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

This  new  substance,  Vitamin  K-5,  when  added  in  microscopic  amounts  to  food 
and  drink  blocks  the  fermentation  ot  sugars  and  prevents  the  growth  of  certain 
molds  and  fungi,  said  its  developers.  Dr.  Robertson  Pratt  and  a  group  of  colleagues 
from  the  University  of  California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  primary  function  of  the  K  vitamin  is  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  K-5  is  one 
of  this  group.  In  relatively  large  amounts  it  can  cause  toxic  reactions.  However, 
the  concentration  needed  to  preserv^e  food  is  well  below  the  toxic  level,  said  the 
sponsors. 

A  super-vitamin  that  speeds  the  growth  of  microbes  which  turn  wine  into 
vinegar  also  was  reported  by  Prof.  Vernon  H.  Cheldelin,  of  Oregon  State  College. 

This  substance  is  a  combination  of  pantothenic  acid,  a  growth  promoting  sub- 
stance; glutamic  acid,  which  increases  the  learning  ability  of  rats,  and  some  other 
compounds.  — Associated  Press 
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The  William  Knight  Letter 

The  following  letter  is  a  reply  by  William  Knight  to  a  personal  letter 
from  a  Technocrat.  It  was  written  several  years  ago  before  Mr. 
Knight's  death,  but  contains  a  number  of  points  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  Technocrats  and  other  persons  interested  in  Technocracy. 
William  Knight  was  a  close  associate  of  Howard  Scott,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  and  served  with  him  on  the  Continental 
Board  of  Governors. 

Dear  Mr.  :  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 

Middle  West,  the  Northwest,  and 
Canada,  there  seems  to  be  a 
much  keener  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  what  Technoc- 
racy means  and  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren seem  to  get  into  the  spirit 
of  our  work  and  co-operate  in  its 
development  to  an  extent  that  we 
have  failed  to  notice  so  far  here 
in  the  east. 

Take  your  own  case.  You  have 
been  a  member  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
What  have  you  done  so  far  to 
help  in  the  development  of  Tech- 
nocracy? 

If  people  here  in  the  east  are 
interested  in  Technocracy  they 
should  go  ahead  and  bring  in 
more  members,  build  up  Sec- 
tions, start  study  classes,  publish 
leaflets  and  magazines.  They 
should  do,  in  other  words,  what 
those  fellows  in  the  west  are  do- 
ing with  practically  no  help  from 
CHQ. 


...  As  to  your  remarks  on 
Technocracy,  I  am  glad  that  you 
brought  them  up  because  this 
gives  me  a  chance  to  explain  to 
you  things  which  are  apparently 
not  quite  clear  in  your  mind. 

First  —  You  seem  to  think  that 
we  are  trying  to  keep  Technoc- 
racy 'under  our  hat'  as  you  put 
it.  I  would  not  say  that  this  is  a 
fair  statement  when  we  publish 
eleven  magazines'",  distribute 
several  tons  of  literature  each 
year,  conduct  study  classes  in 
hundreds  of  towns,  and  at  all 
times  have  two  or  three  speaking 
tours  going  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Second — It  is  not  true  at  all 
that  we  are  deliberately  concen- 
trating our  efforts  in  spreading 
the  teachings  of  Technocracy  to 
the   west   only.   The  fact  is  that 

*  Technocracy  Inc.  now  publishes  three 
monthly  magazines  and  more  than 
thirty  Section  and  Area  Bulletins. 
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Please  keep  in  mind  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  just  as  strong  as  each 
and  every  one  of  us  individually 
tries  to  make  it.  CHQ  can  help 
in  providing  lecturers  to  a  very 
limited  extent  and  get  things 
started,  but  we  cannot  and  will 
not  go  out  of  our  way  trying  to 
cram  Technocracy  down  the 
throats  of  people  who  want  to  be 
entertained. 

Third  —  You  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  Like  many  others  you 
still  believe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  the  'assumption  of 
power'  by  a  group  which  will  run 
things.  Therefore  you  are 
anxious  to  know  who  are  the 
men  who  eventually  will  'take 
over'  the  government  of  the 
North  American  Continent  when 
the  time  comes  for  such  action. 

Please  try  to  understand  that 
this  assumption  of  power  idea  is 
all  wet.  Technocracy  will  come 
only  when  the  time  is  ripe,  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  function- 
ally capable  people  shall  be 
ready  for  it  and  when  no  other 
solution  can  meet  the  situation. 
There  will  be  no  man  on  horse- 
back, no  dictator  who,  at  the 
crucial  moment,  will  take  over 
the  government.  Technocracy, 
the   new   form   of   social   control. 


shall  be  adopted  on  this  Contin- 
ent not  because  Howard  Scott 
says  so,  but  because  it  will  be 
the  only  way  to  avoid  chaos. 

In  the  next  few  years  it  shall 
become  apparent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent  persons  who  to- 
day are  running  things  in  produc- 
tion, communications,  and  trans- 
portation that  political  legerde- 
main and  economic  hocus-pocus 
are  utterly  incompetent  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  In 
the  next  few  years  these  very 
men  will  turn  to  Technocracy  as 
the  only  solution.  They  and  only 
they  will  be  the  government  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 
At  that  time,  Technocracy  Inc. 
will  disband,  its  mission  having 
been  accomplished. 

Please  try  to  understand  that 
the  government  of  Technocracy 
can  never  be  run  along  the  lines 
of  either  fascism,  naziism,  com- 
munism, or  democracy.  There- 
fore it  is  preposterous  to  think 
of  the  autocratic  leadership  of 
any  man  or  group  of  men  bent 
upon  imposing  a  new  form  of 
government  on  this  Continent.  It 
takes  a  few  million  well  disci- 
plined and  functionally  trained 
people  to  organize  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Technocracy. 

Technocracy    is    a    process    of 
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growth  and  decay.  Its  growth 
parallels  the  decay  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  under 
which  we  live  today.  Nothing 
can  stop  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  no  artificial  stimuli  can 
speed  up  this  natural  process  of 
evolution. 

If,  by  the  time  when  a  change 
of  the  present  social  order  be- 
comes imperative,  we  shall  have 
a  well-disciplined  organization 
composed  of  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  functionally  capable 
men  and  women  on  this  Contin- 
ent, the  transition  from  the  Old 
America  to  the  'New  America' 
will  be  accomplished  peacefully 
and  possibly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

If  not,  the  transition  will  be 
accomplished  with  means  not  so 
nice  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  very  chaotic  con- 
ditions. This  could  entail  the  loss 
of  life  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  die,  not  on  the  barri- 
cades or  in  street  brawls;  they 
will  die  from  starvation,  infec- 
tious diseases  and  uncontrollable 
fires  if  ever  the  orderly  opera- 
tion of  the  complicated  functional 
sequences  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion on  this  Continent  should  be 
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interrupted  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
teach  America  today. 

We  are  trying  to  arouse  a  new 
form  of  patriotism.  We  are  trying 
to  preserve  the  type  of  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  built  by  the 
intelligence  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  spite  of  the  interfer- 
ence control  of  politics,  business, 
and  finance.  We  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  Technocrat  to 
bring  pertinent  facts  to  the  at- 
tention of  as  many  intelligent 
persons  as  he  possibly  can.  We 
are  trying  to  point  out  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  in  order  that 
patriotic  Americans  may  prepare 
themselves  for  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  at  a  future 
date.  In  this  way  only,  human 
life  and  liberty  on  this  Continent 
can  be  preserved,  and  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  'New  America'  can 
take  place  peacefully  and  grace- 
fully. 

You  seem  to  worry  a  lot  about 
the  leadership  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  and  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  you  would  feel  more 
comfortable  if  you  knew  that  in 
the  present  leadership  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.,  are  included  well 
known       personalities       whose 
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names  appear  in  the  newspapers 
quite  often. 

Please  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  yielding  to  a  herd  in- 
stinct which  is  quite  natural  in 
sheep  but  should  not  prevail 
among  Technocrats.  If  one  knows 
he  is  right,  one  should  not  give 
a  damn  if  he  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  it;  and  if  thousands  of 
illustrious  jack-asses  believe  in 
something  that  one  knows  is 
wrong  it  should  not  make  a  bit  of 
an  impression  upon  a  Technocrat 
who  must  know  that  if  he  is  right 
everyone  else  must  be  wrong. 

Furthermore,  have  you  ever 
found  in  your  history  books  that 
exponents  of  an  old  regime  have 
ever  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  advent  of  a  new 
regime?  Therefore,  do  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  leadership  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  today,  any  well- 
known  big  names.  If,  in  order 
to  keep  up  your  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  Technocracy,  you 
need  to  bolster  yourself  with  be- 
liefs that  some  big  men  believe 
in  the  same  things  you  do,  I 
would  advise  you  to  drop  out  of 
Technocracy,  because  you  do  not 
belong  there.  A  Technocrat  is  one 
who  'knows'  he  is  right  and  not 
one  who  'believes'  in  something 
or    other.       A    Technocrat    is    a 


leader,  and  not  a  follower. 

As  far  as  Howard  Scott  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  the  greatest  res- 
pect for  him  and  this  sentiment  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  Techno- 
crats who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  in  contact  with  him. 
My  respect  for  Howard  Scott  is 
not  dictated  by  a  sense  of  friend- 
ship; it  is  solely  dictated  by  a 
deep  appreciation  of  his  pro- 
found knowledge,  his  synthetical 
and  analytical  mind  and  his  abil- 
ity to  stick  to  his  self-imposed 
task.  In  my  estimation  he  is  the 
only  logical  leader  of  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  and  I  bow  to  his  lead- 
ership. 

To  think  of  Howard  Scott  as  a 
dictator  of  tomorrow  is  ridicu- 
lous. When  the  time  comes  there 
will  be  men  eager  and  capable 
of  leading,  and  Howard  Scott  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  nobody  who 
can  do  a  good  job. 

Howard  Scott  is  the  most  self- 
less human  being  with  whom  I 
have  ever  come  in  contact.  In 
all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  associated  with 
him,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  a  single  instance  of  his 
mind  being  swayed  by  his  emo- 
tions. He  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  cherish  the  task 
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of  being  a  dictator.  And  why 
should  a  man  hke  him  have  any 
such  desire?  The  fact  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  birth  and  growth  of 
Technocracy  Inc. — is  this  fact  not 
in  itself  a  sufficiently  big  honor 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent  human  be- 
ing as  he  is? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the 
advent  of  Christianity  has  meant 
as  a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of 
human  affairs;  think  of  what  an 
important  revolution  the  advent 
of  Technocracy  will  be  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs!  Do 
you  think  that  Howard  Scott 
needs  to  climb  upon  a  white  horse 
in  order  to  get  his  name  in  the 
history  books  of  the  coming  gen- 
erations? 

Howard  Scott  enjoys  the  very 
unpleasant  privilege  of  being  the 
most  lonely  man  in  the  world  to- 
day. I  admire  him  but  I  would 
not  like  a  bit  to  be  in  his  shoes. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  bask 
in  the  reflected  glory  of  a  man 
of  that  size  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  deserve  for  the  very  little 
that  I  have  done  for  Technocracy. 
I  try  to  serve  the  Chief  and  I  do 
not  question  what  he  does,  nor 
do  I  ask  him  for  any  certificate 
proving  to  me  that  he  can  carry 


on  the  work  that  he  is  doing. 

In  the  next  few  years,  when 
his  life  work  shall  be  complete, 
you  can  be  sure  that  he  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  let  others  carry 
on  the  job  of  creating  a  new 
America.  It  shall  take  one  or  two 
generations  to  finish  the  job  that 
Howard  Scott  started  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  have  written  you  at  length 
on  the  subject  because  I  know 
how  honest  you  are  and  I  would 
like  to  see  you  take  the  right 
attitude  *    toward      Technocracy. 

You  are  now  working  with  

and   you   can  learn  a  lot 


through    your    association    with 
him. 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  on 
doing  your  work  and  do  not 
worry  about  the  leadership  of 
the  action  program  of  Technoc- 
racy. As  your  ability  to  serve  in- 
creases and  your  knowledge  of 
what  Technocracy  is  all  about 
also  increases,  you  will  have  ever 
increasing  opportunities  to  know 
who  the  leaders  of  Technocracy 
are  and  how  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  about  the  change  from  the 
America  of  today  to  the  America 
of  tomorrow. 

For  the  time  being  what  we 
need  is  a  well-disciplined  organi- 
zation  of   men   and   women   who 
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can  prepare  themselves  for  the 
task  of  officering  the  Technologi- 
cal Army  which  will  stave  off 
disaster  and  chaos  when  the 
Price  System  is  ready  to  fold 
up.  And  the  time  is  not  very 
far  off. 

You   have      joined  this  Army, 
and  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 


you  will  be  a  part  of  it  either  as 
a  soldier  or  as  an  officer.  When 
you  join  an  Army  you  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  introduced  to  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  or  do  you?  And  you 
do  not  expect  to  be  shown  the 
mobilization  plans  of  the  next 
war,  or  do  you?  And  so  what? 
— William  Knig^ht 


i^  BALTIMORE. — An  Oak  Ridge  engineer  says  the  theory  of  an  atom-driven  air- 
plane is  99%  perfected. 

David  M.  Poole  reported  to  the  Baltimore  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
that  the  job  is  now  up  to  the  slide-rule  men  with  their  drawing  boards  and  working 
models. 

The  scientists  have  thought  out  a  way  to  tap  the  power  of  a  mobile  atomic 
pile,  he  said.  Now  the  engineers  must  make  the  idea  work.  They  must  design  and 
build  the  engine,  the  plane,  the  control  and  the  protection  for  pilots  and  crew. 

Poole  is  a  member  of  the  'nuclear  energy  for  the  propulsion  of  aircraft  project' 
at  Oak  Ridge  and  head  of  its  thermodynamics  (heat  problems)   group. 

The  big  thing  about  an  atom-powered  plane,  Poole  said,  is  that  in  theory  at 
least  it  could  go  on  flying  forever.  — Associated  Press 

i^  'WHEN  WE  THINK  of  the  America  of  tomorrow  we  think  of  many  things,' 
President  Roosevelt  said  at  Soldier  Field  in  1944.  'One  of  them  is  American  homes 
.  .  .  well-built  homes  with  electricity  and  plumbing  and  air  and  sunlight.' 

In  the  America  of  1948: 

Five  million  families  live  in  slums,  shacks  and  firetraps. 

Three  million  families  live  doubled  up. 

One-third  of  all  families  live  in  homes  without  minimum  standards  of  decency. 

There  are  twice  as  many  marriages  as  new  houses  each  year. 

And,  three  years  after  the  war's  end.  Congress  has  passed  no  comprehensive 
program  to  ease  the  housing  crisis.  — New  Republic 

^  NEW  YORK. — A  superior  synthetic  rubber  made  with  the  help  of  dextrose 
sugar,  a  corn  product,  is  announced  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  pro- 
ducers believe  the   new   rubber  will  \vear  much   longer  than   the   natural   product 

Chemists  long  have  known  that  synthetic  rubber  made  at  freezing  temperatures 
is  superior  to  that  processed  at  122  degrees.  However,  the  cold  rubber  process  was 
originally  very  slow,  requiring  several  weeks. 

Now  dextrose  sugar  and  their  other  'speed-up'  chemicals  shorten  the  process 
to  12  hours.  The  result  is  a  practical  synthetic  rubber  that  gives  30%  more  miles 
of  tread  wear  than  the  oest  natural  rubber,  according  to  the  rubber  companv's  tire 
experts.  — British  United  Press 

*  RESEARCHERS  REPORT  that  the  United  States  now  is  producing  one-third 
more  manufactured  goods  than  it  did  before  the  war.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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Tell  Me  More 

■pNQUIRER:  Say,  just  what  is 
^■^  this   Technocracy? 

Technocrat:  Technocracy  is  a  de- 
sign for  a  scientific  social  system. 

Enquirer:  M-m-m,  I  see.  Tell 
me  more. 

Technocrat:  How  much  I  can 
tell  you  depends  on  how  much 
time  you  have.  I  will  begin  by 
just  touching  on  the  highlights. 
Technocracy  is  pointing  out  that 
the  Continent  on  which  we  live 
has  all  the  physical  requirements 
for  providing  security  and  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  our 
citizens.  North  America  has  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  known 
natural  resources.  We  have  the 
greatest  array  of  industrial 
equipment  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  number  of  technically 
trained  personnel  to  operate  that 
equipment.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  social  design  that  will  co- 
ordinate these  physical  factors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  the 
desired  results.  Technocracy  is 
that   design. 

Technocracy  proposes  a  new 
method  of  distributing  purchas- 
ing power  to  the  population.  This 
will  be  done  by  means  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Energy  Certificate. 
In   order  to   understand  the   En- 


ergy Certificate  we  must  first 
reahze  one  basic  fact.  This  fact 
is  that  energy  enters  into  the 
production  of  all  goods  and  ser- 
vices, everything  that  we  use 
and  consume.  Nothing  can  be 
produced  unless  energy  is  ex- 
pended. Energy  is  the  common 
denominator  of  all  production. 
We  muse  also  realize  that  energy 
is  measurable.  Measurement  of 
energy  is  expressed  in  exact 
units,  such  as  kilogram  calories 
or  kilowatt-hours. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  energy  used  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services 
during  a  given  period  of  time. 
From  this  total  will  be  deducted 
the  estimated  operating  costs  for 
the  period.  These  will  include 
the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  productive  equipment  and  the 
provision  of  local  transportation, 
housing,  education,  recreation, 
health  care  and  so  on. 

The  balance  will  represent  the 
purchasing  power  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  population. 
Every  adult  will  receive  an  equal 
share  of  the  consuming  power. 
Women  will  receive  the  same  as 
men,  and  independently  of  men. 
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The  standard  of  living  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  annual  income 
of  $25,000  or  more,  based  on  1948 
prices.  It  will  probably  be  more 
than  each  of  us  can  conveniently 
consume.  Those  below  the  age  of 
25  will  receive  a  graduated  allow- 
ance. 

Is  it  clear  so  far? 

Enquirer:  Yes,  it  is.  It  sounds 
very  rosy,  but  how  will  the 
people  get  their  purchasing 
power? 

Technocrat:  Purchasing  power 
expressed  in  terms  of  energy 
units  will  be  distributed  to  the 
individual  in  the  form  of  Energy 
Certificates  as  a  function  of  citi- 
zenship. The  Certificate  combines 
certain  characteristics  of  a  trav- 
eller's check  and  a  bank  check, 
plus  many  features  of  its  own.  A 
complete  description  is  given  in 
this  booklet,  'The  Energy  Certi- 
ficate.' I  strongly  recommend 
that  you  obtain  a  copy  and  read 
it. 

Enquirer:  I'll  just  do  that. 
Here's  the  dime. 

Technocrat:  Thank  you.  You 
will  find  that  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate has  many  unique  features. 
It  is  non- transfer  able;  that 
means  that  it  cannot  be  saved  or 
hoarded.  It  does  not  bear  inter- 
est.   If    the    individual    does    not 


spend  it  all,  it  is  cancelled  at  the 
end  of  the  period  during  which  it 
is  valid. 

The  Certificate  fills  the  need 
for  an  efficient,  up-to-the-min- 
ute, Continent-wide,  physical  ac- 
counting system.  The  produc- 
tion and  distribution  industries 
will  have  complete  control  at  all 
times  of  all  flow-lines  of  goods 
end  services.  There  will  always 
be  complete  balance  between 
production   and   consumption. 

The  distribution  of  abundance 
by  means  of  the  Energy  Certifi- 
cate will  mean  the  end  of  pover- 
ty, slums,  malnutrition  and  in- 
security. There  will  no  longer 
be  any  need  for  charity,  philan- 
thropy, tag  days  or  social  work. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  crime  will 
be  eliminated.  The  balance  will 
be  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
psychiatrists. 

The  Certificate  provides  the 
citizen  with  the  maximum  means 
of  social  decision.  Every  time 
he  makes  a  purchase  he  will  dic- 
tate what  shall  be  produced.  Un- 
like money,  which  we  use  today, 
this  purchasing  power  will  not 
be  negotiable.  Therefore  brib- 
ery, graft,  corruption  and  econ- 
omic domination  over  others 
will  become  physically  impos- 
sible. 
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Enquirer:  Say,  that's  amazing. 
That  really  makes  sense.  But, 
how  will  the  government  be  run? 
Technocrat:  Technocracy  has 
also  designed  a  new  type  of  gov- 
ernment. Technocracy  proposes 
a  functional  social  organization. 
Each  production  and  service  in- 
dustry will  form  a  unit  known 
as  a  Functional  Sequence.  There 
will  probably  be  about  one  hun- 
dred of  them.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  each  Functional  Se- 
quence will  be  known  as  the  Dir- 
ector. The  Directors  together 
will  form  the  governing  body, 
the  Continental  Control.  Each 
Director  will  have  complete  au- 
thority and  responsibility  within 
his  own  Sequence.  The  Contin- 
ental Control  will  serve  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  var- 
ious Functional  Sequences.  From 
among  themselves  the  Directors 
will  choose  a  chairman  who  will 
be  known  as  the  Continental 
Director.  He  will  be  subject  to 
recall  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
decision  of  the  Continental  Con- 
trol and  his  decisions  will  be 
subject  to  veto  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Every  individual  will  take  his 
place  within  his  Functional  Se- 
quence on  the  basis  of  merit,  of 
proven  ability.     He  will  be  per- 
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forming  work  of  his  own  choos- 
ing; therefore  it  will  be  the  type 
of  work  he  likes.  He  will  be  train- 
ed in  that  work  according  to  his 
capacity  to  absorb  knowledge 
and  acquire  skill.  The  natural 
desire  to  excel,  to  do  a  good  job, 
will  be  completely  unrestrained. 
It  will  be  the  only  way  to  gain 
social  prestige.  It  will  be  the 
only  method  of  earning  the  ap- 
proval of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
any  department  it  will  be  filled 
by  appointment  from  among 
those  next  highest  in  rank.  The 
appointers  will  know  better  than 
anyone  else  the  requirements  of 
the  job  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  individuals  concerned. 

Enquirer:  That  type  of  govern- 
ment and  operation  of  society  is 
a  lot  different  from  what  we 
have  today.  Is  it  correct  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  well  planned  out 
and  would  work  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody? 

Technocrat:  Right.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  function  the  life  of 
the  individual  will  fall  into  three 
distinct  periods.  From  birth  to 
the  age  of  about  twenty-five  will 
be  the  educational  period.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  individual  will 
receive  his  basic  education  for 
life  on  this  Continent  plus  addi- 
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tional  training  for  function  in  his 
own  chosen  field. 

Between  the  ages  of  25  and  45 
each  person  will  be  making  his 
contribution  towards  the  re- 
quired work  of  society.  He  will 
be  on  the  job  four  hours  a  day, 
four  days  a  week,  165  days  in  the 
year.  The  working  period  will 
be  staggered  so  that  the  same 
number  of  people  will  be  work- 
ing every  day.  This  will  result 
in  a  balanced  load  on  our  pro- 
ductive equipment,  our  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  our  recre- 
ational  facilities. 

After  the  age  of  45  the  indivi- 
dual will  be  retired  with  full  con- 
suming privileges. 

The  estabUshment  of  a  Tech- 
nate,  the  new  type  of  society 
blueprinted  by  Technocracy, 
will  have  manjr  beneficial  results. 
An  untold  number  of  unneces- 
sary jobs  will  be  eliminated, 
such  as  those  concerned  in  bank- 
ing, finance,  insurance,  selling, 
advertising,  and  so  on. 

Unnecessary  waste  and  dupli- 
cation will  be  eliminated.  Only 
products  of  optimum  quaUty  will 
be  produced. 

Farming  will  be  conducted  on 
a  large  scale  using  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  that  can  be  de- 
vised.     People   engaged  in  agri- 


culture will  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts and  facilities  of  the  urban 
centres. 

Every  individual  will  receive 
a  full  and  complete  education. 
The  finest  possible  educational 
facihties  will  be  available  to 
everyone,  not  only  during  his 
early  years  but  throughout  his 
entire  lifetime. 

Health  care  will  be  the  finest 
that  medical  science  can  provide. 
The  prevention  of  disease  will  be 
stressed  rather  than  the  cure. 
Every  citizen  will  receive  a  com- 
plete health  examination  every 
six  months. 

The  entire  population  will 
have  to  be  rehoused.  The  homes 
and  buildings  of  the  future  will 
be  fire-proof,  sound-proof,  ver- 
min-proof, vibration-proof,  air 
conditioned  and  indirectly  light- 
ed. 

There  will  be  complete  free- 
dom of  expression,  of  course,  as 
well  as  freedom  of  religion.  Rec- 
reational and  cultural  opportun- 
ities  will  be   unlimited. 

By  setting  our  own  house  in 
order  we  will  provide  a  fitting 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  follow.  We  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  give  aid  to 
distressed  areas. 

Elnquirer:  That  certainly  seems 
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to  cover  everything.  What  is 
this  'Continental  Hydrology'  I 
hear  about? 

Technocrat:  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  is  a  plan 
for  co-ordinating  the  waterways 
of  North  America  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
benefits  for  the  people  of  the 
Continent.  Our  lakes  and  rivers 
are  so  situated  that  they  provide 
the  finest  opportunity  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  for  the  setting 
up  of  an  overall  waterways  sys- 
tem. These  lakes  and  rivers  will 
be  integrated  by  the  construction 
of  a  series  of  dams  and  canals 
into  one  vast  network  of  water 
highways.  Hydro-electric  power 
will  be  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mum. The  water  table  will  be 
raised  in  many  regions.  Precipi- 
tation will  be  increased  over 
large  areas.  Waste  lands  will  be 
reclaimed  and  desert  growth  pre- 
vented. Reforestation  will  be  in- 
creased. Periodic  disastrous 
flooding  will  be  eliminated  and 
our  valuable  topsoil  will  be  pre- 
served. We  will  have  made  the 
most  of  the  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunities for  social  advancement 
that  this  Continent  provides. 

Enquirer:  I  read  somewhere 
that  the  Mississippi  river  carries 
away   a  billion  tons  of  topsoil  a 


year  and  that  the  wind  blows 
away  millions  of  tons  more. 
What  a  waste!  Technocracy's 
Continental  Hydrology  is  cer- 
tainly  needed   there. 

Technocrat:  Yes,  topsoil  is  our 
most  valuable  natural  resource. 
Without  it  we  would  starve.  Its 
conservation  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued existence. 

That  point  brings  us  to  the 
m.ost  im^portant  factor  in  Tech- 
nocracy's program.  This  Organ- 
ization is  urging  the  adoption  of 
its  scientific  social  design  not 
merely  because  it  may  be  desir- 
able but  because  it  is  necessary 
for  our  very  survival. 

Enquirer:  What  do  you  mean? 

Technocrat:  As  a  result  of  a 
factual  research  made  into  our 
present  social  system,  Technoc- 
racy predicts  that  we  on  this 
Continent  will  be  faced  with  an 
economic  crisis  of  serious  pro- 
portions in  the  very  near  future. 
The  depressions  that  we  have 
experienced  in  the  recent  past 
were  not  just  accidental  but  re- 
sulted from  definite  physical 
trends  within  our  society.  There 
have  been  four  major  oscillations 
in  our  economy  during  the  past 
number  of  years.  In  each  case 
the  resulting  drop  in  production 
has   been  30%    greater   than   the 
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previous  one.  If  this  develop- 
ment is  not  brought  to  a  halt,  the 
next  depression  could  result  in 
an  almost  complete  shutdown  of 
industry.  This  would  mean  pri- 
vation, misery  and  insecurity  for 
the  bulk  of  the  population. 

Enquirer:  That  sounds  pretty 
serious. 

Technocrat:  It  is.  The  volume 
of  industrial  production  depends 
upon  mass  purchasing  power  to 
buy  up  the  products  of  industry. 
Purchasing  power  in  turn  re- 
sults from  man-hours  of  labor. 
As  the  machine  is  used  more  and 
more  to  produce  goods  and  ser- 
vices, fewer  men  working  fewer 
hours  are  required.  Purchasing 
power  declines,  industry  shuts 
down,  men  are  laid  off  and  thus 
purchasing  power  declines  still 
further.  During  the  last  depres- 
sion the  governments  of  our 
countries  were  forced  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  pub- 
lic by  making  outright  donations 
in  various  forms.  We  all  re- 
member the  relief  payments,  the 
make-work  projects,  the  conser- 
vation camps,  and  the  many  dir- 
ect subsidies  to  business  to  help 
keep  it  alive.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment was  going  into  debt  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  billion  dollars 
per    year,   and   still   the    solution 


was  not  in  sight.  Unemploy- 
ment was  estimated  at  around 
10  to  12  millions,  while  there 
were  about  20  milHon  people  on 
federal  relief  alone.  All  this  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  potential 
plenty! 

Then  came  World  War  II.  The 
war,  as  we  know,  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  period  of  high  prosper- 
ity on  this  Continent.  There  was 
no  longer  any  trouble  in  finding 
an  outlet  for  our  vast  industrial 
output.  The  wheels  of  our  fac- 
tories hummed,  the  unemployed 
were  absorbed  into  war  indus- 
tries and  into  the  armed  forces, 
wages  rose  and  profits  zoomed. 
Unfortunately  for  our  present 
social  system,  however,  wars  do 
not  last  indefinitely,  and  peace 
finally  came. 

Today  we  are  face-to-face 
with  the  same  conditions  that 
precipitated  the  depression  of 
the  'Dirty  Thirties.'  The  wartime 
boom  is  over  and  the  postwar 
boom  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Con- 
version of  industry  to  peacetime 
production  is  completed.  The 
back-log  of  orders  for  consumer 
goods  is  being  filled  rapidly. 
?v/[erchandise  is  piling  up  on  the 
shelves  of  retail  stores  and  whole- 
sale inventories  are  climbing. 
The  private  savings  accumulated 
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during  the  war  are  being  deplet- 
ed while  the  consumer  is  going 
further  and  further  into  debt. 
The  end  is  not  far  away. 

Enquirer:  What  is  Technoc- 
racy doing  to  meet  the  situation? 

Technocrat:  Tech  nocracy  is 
using  every  feasible  means  at  its 
disposal  to  inform  the  people  of 
North  America  about  our  unique 
social  problem  and  the  unique 
solution  that  it  demands.  Our 
task  is  primarily  one  of  educa- 
tion. The  public  at  large  as  well 
as  our  present  national  leaders 
must  become  acquainted  with  the 
type  of  social  structure  that  will 
have  to  be  adopted  if  we  are  to 
avoid  calamity  and  chaos. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
exactly  how  the  Technate  will 
be  installed.  As  yet  not  enough 
people  know  about  it.  As  the 
critical  period  approaches,  more 
and  more  men  and  women  will 
be  searching  for  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber become  informed  a  referen- 
dum could  be  held  calling  for  the 
adoption  of  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram. A  possible  alternative  is 
that  the  pressure  of  events  will 
compel  whatever  group  is  in 
political  office  to  adopt  the  only 
visible  means  of  avoiding  social 
disintegration.     The  force  of  cir- 
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cumstances  at  the  time  will  de- 
termine the  method  of  transition. 
Technocracy  will  reveal  its  stra- 
tegy for  a  transition  at  the  correct 
time. 

Technocracy  is  not  campaign- 
ing for  political  office.  Techno- 
crats are  not  going  to  take  over 
anything.  Responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  co-ordination  of 
our  productive  and  service  in- 
dustries will  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  personnel  which  is  actually 
on  the  job  doing  the  work  right 
now.  The  big  difference  is  that 
the  functional  people  will  be 
working  within  the  framework  of 
a  new  method  of  social  operation. 
Technocracy  is  an  idea,  not  a 
political  party. 

Enquirer:  I  guess  the  only  ef- 
fective way  of  promoting  the  idea 
is  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Organization.    How  do  I  join? 

Technocrat:  In  order  to  be- 
come a  member  you  are  required 
to  fill  out  a  membership  applica- 
tion. You  are  eligible  as  long  as 
you  are  a  North  American  citizen 
and  do  not  hold  elective  political 
office  or  active  office  in  any 
poHtical  party.  The  monthly  dues 
are  fifty  cents.  New  members 
are  requested  to  pay  the  first 
three  months  in  advance. 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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I'HE  Association  of  American  Railroads  announced  September  10 
■*■  that  the  railroads  in  the  first  half  of  1948  carried  more  tons  of 
freight  per  train  than  ever  before. 

Moreover,  freight  train  performance  per  hour  established  a  new 
high  record! 

The  average  load  of  freight  per  train  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1948  showed  an  increase  of  7  tons  above  the  previous  high  record  of 
1947.  It  was  also  an  increase  of  14  tons  above  that  of  1944,  the  peak 
war  year. 

In  1929,  the  average  load  was  only  804  tons  as  compared  to  1,153 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1948.  Net  ton-miles  per  train-hour  averaged 
18,212  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  highest  on  record,  com- 
pared to  10,580  ton-miles  in  the  year  1929  and  7,303  in  1920. 

'This  performance,'  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  said, 
'was  made  possible  by  improved  operating  methods,  larger  and  more 
efficient  locomotives,  better  freight  cars,  improved  signaling  and  other 
devices,  heavier  loading  of  freight  cars,  and  getting  more  cars  in  the 
average  train.'  (The  average  number  of  freight  cars  in  a  train  was 
53.7  in  the  first  half  of  1948,  the  highest  on  record.) 
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While  figures  are  not  available  for  increase  in  productivity  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1948,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show  that 
output  per  man-hour  in  1947  went  up  4.5%.  Since  the  normal  yearly 
increase  in  productivity  is  3%,  railroad  workers'  productivity  increase 
was  50%  more  than  the  normal  rate. 

The  revenue  traffic  per  employee  in  1947  was  42%  greater  than 
1939! 

When  the  railroads  furnished  modem  railroad  tools  to  skilled 
and  experienced  workers,  productivity  on  the  rails  took  care  of  itself. 
Only  one  other  industry  —  rayon  which  showed  an  increase  of  12% 
in  1947  —  ranked  higher  than  the  railroads  in  productivity. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  other  industries  —  where  better  machines 
were  installed  and  suppHes  of  materials  were  available,  productivity 
went  up. 

Factory  Management  and  Maintenance  published  recently  a  study 
it  made  among  610  plants  which  employed  1,397,864  workers.  This 
study  shows  a  4.4%  productivity  increase  during  1947.  Says  this  busi- 
ness journal: 

'Productivity  is  up  for  the  second  year  running.  And  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  the  rate  of  increase  clearly  exceeds  the  traditional 
"3%  per  year"  of  the  1899-1939  period. 

'1.     Productivity  is  up — 4.4%  in  12  months. 

'2.  The  rate  of  productivity  increase  is  up — 33%  faster  than  in 
the  previous  19  months.' 


■pLECTRICITY  pervades  our  civilized  social  mode  as  vitally  as  the 
^"^  nervous  system  does  in  the  human  anatomy,  for  let  it  be  shut  off 
and  our  modem  tempo  of  hving  is  stopped,  too.  It  gives  us  lighting, 
telephoning,  heat  and  energy  for  the  devices  which  mean  so  much  to 
comfort  and  convenience.  On  the  job  it  energizes  the  machinery  which 
not  only  eliminates  so  much  manual  labor  but  supports  high  wage 
standards  by  more  efficiently  producing  more  and  better  things 
faster. 
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Try  and  imagine  how  our  modern  technological  revolution  of  pack- 
aging and  foods  processing  would  fare  without  this  basic  industrial 
energy  source,  for  a  machine  is  useless  without  energy  to  make  it  do 
work  —  whether  it  be  a  kitchen  toaster,  parlor  radio  or  the  motor 
that  drives  a  bottling  machine.  Consider  that  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry is  only  a  half-century  old,  in  a  real  sense.  If  power  consump- 
tion indicates  our  economic  stature  as  a  nation,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
American  progressiveness  that  today  U.S.  electricity  usage  is  not  only 
pre-eminent  but  expanding  remarkably. 

More  customers  today  are  using  more  electricity  for  more  puposes 
than  ever  before.  The  suppliers  are  hurrying  their  great  $6,000,000,- 
000  five-year  expansion  to  keep  abreast  of  demand,  yet  that  is  only 
part  of  the  prospect. 

Read  on! 

Let's  get  to  the  gist  of  it.  The  human  body  can  do  useful  work 
at  about  1/50  horsepower  per  day,  while  a  one  horsepower  motor  does 
fifty  times  that.  The  amount  of  horsepower,  mechanical  and  electrical, 
which  backs  up  the  American  worker  is  summarized  by  F.  R.  Bene- 
dict of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.: 

1849.  ..- Little,  mostly  manual 

1879 1.3  horsepower 

1909 2.9  horsepower 

1929 4.8  horsepower 

1939 6.4  horsepower 

1948 7.2  horsepower 

Showing  the  trend  is  the  proportion  of  electrical  to  mechanical 
power  which  has  grown  from  31%  in  1909  to  95%  in  1948.  In  the  20 
years  from  1926  to  1946  the  number  of  production  workers  increased 
40%  while  kilowatt  hour  consumption  per  industrial  worker  expanded 
from  3,840  to  8,400  kwh.  About  70%  is  for  running  motors  and  Hght- 
ing. 

Up  to  now  52,000,000  kilowatts  in  generating  capacity  have  been 
installed  to  serve  the  U.S.  public.  Ten  years  hence,  it  has  been  ex- 
pertly predicted,  the  capacity  should  be  about  95,000,000  kilowatts 
and  by  1977  it  could  well  attain  the  amazing  high  of  250,000,000  kilo- 
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watts!  Virtually  a  five-fold  growth  is  anticipated  over  the  next  20 
years. 

Who  will  be  using  all  this  industrial  nerve-juice? 

The  joining  of  metals  is  a  big  field.  A  relatively  young  applica- 
tion promising  wider  usefulness  is  resistance  welding  wherein  that 
resistance  of  the  metal  being  welded  to  the  flow  of  electric  current 
through  it  causes  the  heat  of  fusion.  Such  welding  is  time-saving  and 
adaptable  to  speedy  production.  Since  its  early  development  on  low- 
carbon  steel  the  technique  has  been  extended,  by  precision  current 
control,  to  handle  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  alloys,  and  to  include  alum- 
inum, magnesium,  stainless  and  hardenable  steels.  And  yet  lack  of 
enough  process  information  has  retarded  resistance  welding  from 
keeping  up  with  the  expanding  usage  of  new  materials,  but  this  will 
change.  Resistance  welding  has  a  great  potentiality  in  the  metal  fabri- 
cating industries. 

Electric  furnace  brazing  methods  developed  highly  during  the 
war,  and  invite  a  wider  usefulness  in  manufacturing.  Induction  braz- 
ing of  small  parts,  employing  high  frequencies,  and  in  hardening  oper- 
a.tions  requiring  precision  in  depth  of  hardening  should  have  a  good 
future. 

Infrared  heating  has  versatiUty  for  drying,  and  its  popularity  to- 
day in  the  drying  of  paints  and  varnishes  should  expand  notably  in  the 
foods,  paper  and  textile  industries. 

In  the  cold  rolling  (or  forming)  of  sheet  metal  products  the 
reducing  thickness  of  the  sheet  begets  a  hardening  which  must  be 
corrected  by  annealing  before  the  product  can  continue  through  the 
processing.  A  considerable  speed-up  and  advantage  would  accrue 
from  continuous  annealing  because  much  handling  would  be  ehminat- 
ed.  Induction  heating,  using  frequencies  from  60  to  200,000  cycles, 
shows  very  interesting  promise. 

High-quahty  steels  are  in  big  demand  and  the  growing  use  of 
alloys  indicates  a  great  expansion  for  the  electric  arc  furnace,  already 
a  major  power  consumer.  Probably  a  higher  proportion  of  this  elec- 
tricity load  will  be  purchased  power,  and  as  steel  consumption  grows 
so  will  the  function  of  the  electric  arc  furnace. 

Resistance  furnaces  with  controlled  atmosphere  do  well  for  an- 
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nealing,  normalizing  and  carburizing,  and  likewise  for  enameling,  glaz- 
ing, baking  and  drying.  The  prospect  is  good  for  applying  them  skill- 
fully to  specialized  processes  outside  of  the  aviation  and  metal  work- 
ing industries  which  today  are  principal  employers. 

Radio  frequency  heating  holds  a  remarkable  interest  to  packaging. 
Aside  from  brazing  and  hardening,  it  was  applied  during  the  war  to  the 
reflowing  of  tin  on  tinplate.  If  high  output  tubes  in  the  order  of  500  kw. 
can  be  commercially  developed  it  looks  good  for  continuous  annealing. 

At  the  higher  frequencies  above  two  megacycles  the  heating  of 
dielectric  materials  using  up  to  30  megacycles  looks  promising  for 
plywoods  bonding,  curing  of  plastics,  rubber  and  such.  A  3-inch  ply- 
wood in  a  steam  heated  press  may  take  as  long  as  six  hours  for  com- 
plete curing,  while  dielectric  heating  does  it  uniformly  in  minutes. 
Dielectric  materials  are  non-conductors  which,  in  general,  are  non- 
metals  and  fluids. 

In  the  far  higher  frequencies  up  to  1,000  megacycles  the  pos5:i- 
bilities  look  good  for  continuous  drying  adaptations,  according  to  ex- 
pert opinion. 

The  war  created  an  enormous  demand  for  the  light  metals,  alum- 
inum and  magnesium.  Their  manufacture  requires  correspondingly 
great  amounts  of  electricity,  especially  d.c,  and  likewise  for  chemi- 
cals as  chlorine  and  caustics.  New  war-bom  chemicals  are  here,  and 
a  big  growth  in  electricity  demands  is  seen  for  the  chemical  manu- 
facturers. Aluminum  is  nearly  back  to  wartime  capacity,  and  steel's 
scarcity  has  industrial  designers  realizing  the  advantages  of  alum- 
inum for  many  products.  Whatever  magnesium's  postwar  relap.se, 
this  lightest  of  structural  metals  has  a  big  future. 

Our  high-grade  iron  reserves  are  depleting  fast,  which  points-up 
the  importance  of  the  low-grade  ores  having  as  little  as  20%  iron.  The 
beneficiation  of  iron  ores  means  a  great  demand  for  power,  along  with 
the  set-up  of  generating  and  transmission  facilities  at  the  low-grade 
ore  mining  areas.  A  definite  increase  in  kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  iron 
ore  concentrate  is  in  prospect,  say  the  experts. 

The  petroleum  outlook  is  disquieting  because  American  and 
world  consuming  needs  are  expanding  so  amazingly.  Oil  burners 
take  electricity,  and  wags  have  repeatedly  joked  that  John  L.  Lewis 
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and  his  coal  strikes  have  been  the  best  salesmen  the  oil  industry  ever 
had.  The  search  for  new  North  American  petroleum  sources  is  re- 
quiring more  electric  power,  too.  Electric  drilling  rigs  are  efficient, 
with  advantages  claimed  for  deep-well  drilling,  and  oil  wells  are 
going  deeper  and  deeper  and  even  into  ocean  beds.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  a  new  industry  coming  up  in  synthetic  gasoline  and  fuel 
oils  manufactured  from  coal  and  oil  shale  points  to  a  tremendous  new 
need  for  electric  power.  Similarly  this  will  create  an  enormous  new 
demand  for  coal,  especially  the  sub-bituminous  and  lignite. 

Like  it  or  not,  coal  is  still  king  and  additional  mechanization  of 
coal  mining  is  an  industrial  'must.'  Bituminous  mining  in  the  U.S. 
is  already  the  most  highly  mechanized  of  coal  mining  anywhere,  and 
supports  the  highest  wages  among  the  158  industries  on  which  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  compiles  earnings  data.  Yet  the 
industry  needs  to  spend  at  least  $500,000,000  in  the  next  three  years 
on  new  and  better  machines  to  increase  the  output  of  particular 
kinds  of  quality  coals.  Presently  QV2  kilowatt  hours  are  needed  per 
ton  of  coal  mined,  which  amount  will  double  or  even  triple  later. 

The  practical  gas  turbine  is  coming,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  jet- 
propelled  airplanes  developed  the  metal  alloys  which  can  stand-up 
under  the  1,300  deg.  F.  operational  range  which  the  gas  turbine  re- 
quires to  be  efficient.  Its  power  is  really  the  jet-thrust  of  super- 
heated air,  and  significant  researches  are  on  to  apply  powder-fine 
coal  to  fueling  it.  Someday  you  will  see  gas  turbine  power  plants 
located  at  coal  mines,  and  their  electrical  output  sent  over  transmis- 
sion Unes  to  urban,  industrial  markets.  Requiring  no  water,  the  gas 
turbine  looks  like  a  natural  for  regions  where  water  is  scarce  or 
alkaline.  It  looks  promising  for  stationary  power  in  the  small  and 
intermediate  categories  up  to  25,000  kw.,  and  for  marine  power.  Gas 
turbine  railroad  locomotives  will  come  first.  Being  waterless,  it 
avoids  the  costly,  bulky  auxiliary  equipment  of  steam  plants,  and  is 
simple,  compact  and  has  small  lubricating  and  labor  needs. 

Now  for  better  lighting! 

Fluorescent  lighting  with  its  higher  output  per  watt  is  encour- 
aging a  revamp  of  our  entire  lighting  mode  on  the  basis  of  proper  see- 
ing rather  than  electric  current  used.    At  least  125,000  factories  are 
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said  to  be  underlighted  in  their  shops  and  offices.  During  the  war 
studies  were  made  which  showed  that  worker  efficiency  jumped 
when  the  illumination  was  good.  Flourescent  lighting  still  has  a  big 
potentiality. 

Moreover,  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  declare  there  are 
as  many  as  1,000,000  offices,  1,200,000  stores,  300,000  eating  places  and 
250,000  filling  stations  which  are  ready  for  better  lighting.  The  'small 
commercial'  category  of  electricity  customers  includes  the  gamut  of 
banks,  trades  and  services  as  garages,  stores,  schools,  theatres,  hospi- 
tals, libraries  and  such  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  now  taking  20% 
of  the  total  kilowatt  hours  used  by  all  customers.  They  need  it  for 
lighting,  air  conditioning,  refrigeration,  elevators,  electric  cooking  and 
heating.   Lighting  and  motors  constitute  most  of  the  load. 

Schools  should  have  several  times  their  present  lighting,  it  is 
contended,  and  likewise  stores.  Experts  say  that  the  'small  commer- 
cial' category  could  use  three  to  five  times  as  much  electricity  as  they 
now  do.  Whatever  the  boon  of  fluorescent  lighting,  it  has  too  often 
been  installed  on  the  basis  of  kilowattage  rather  than  good  seeing. 

Street  lighting  is  woefully  neglected.  Most  traffic  accidents  occur 
at  night  when  fewest  cars  are  traveling.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
well  traveled  highways  are  well  lighted. 

Air  conditioning  deserves  more  attention  in  colder  climes,  and  it 
should  be  considered — not  as  a  luxury — but  as  an  industrial  tool  for 
better  worker  efficiency. 

We  Americans  need  several  million  new  homes,  and  when  our 
acute  housing  shortage  is  over  the  residential  consumption  of  electri- 
city will  be  much  higher  than  now.  The  American  home  wants  more 
conveniences  and  luxuries,  including  automatic  heating. 

Please  note  the  'new  faces'  among  the  electricity  loads  in  the 
home,  as  reported  by  F.  R.  Benedict  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.: 

Electric    comforter 90  kw/hr 

Kitchen  exhaust  fan 96  kw/hr 

Radio 96  kw/hr 

Television    300  kw/hr 

Refrigerator    ,.. 300  kw/hr 
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Oil    burner  300  kw/hr 

Cooking  range  1,200  kw/hr 

Home  freezer 1,500  kw/hr 

Water  heater   2,880  kw/hr 

Home    heating,   cooHng 10,400  kw/hr 

Electrical  home  heating 12,000  kw/hr 

Automatic  coal  stokers,  millions  of  which  are  now  in  service,  also 
are  important  consumers  of  electricity. 

Television  is  a  lusty  infant  which  has  the  radio  and  movie  people 
agog.  It  should  become  a  big  electricity  user.  Already  80  stations 
seek  construction  permits,  and  at  least  half  of  the  country's  radio 
stations  are  considering  it. 

Our  packaging  revolution  now  includes  fresh  vegetables,  thus 
minimizing  losses  in  transit  and  merchandising.  Fast-freezing  is  very 
significant  and  the  popularity  of  home  freezers  is  growing. 

The  electric  heat  pump  for  year-around  indoor  climate  control  is 
interesting,  especially  for  regions  where  the  electricity  price  is  low 
and  where  the  temperature  extremes  are  not  wide  between  winter 
and  summer.  This  device  applies  a  reversible  refrigeration  cycle, 
\vhich  is  to  say  that  during  hot  weather  it  manufactures  coolness  and 
in  winter  it  is  reversed  to  make  warmth.  It  is  applicable  to  existing 
hot  water  and  hot  air  systems  by  conversion. 

New  types  of  automatic  home  washers  are  here,  and  electric 
clothes  driers  are  coming  out.  The  completely  electrified  home  laun- 
dry has  a  potential  of  3,000  kilowatt  hours  per  year,  according  to 
expert  opinion. 

In  recent  years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  serving  farms. 
In  1940  only  two-thirds  of  the  occupied  farm  dwellings  were  served 
or  reached  by  power  lines,  but  by  1951  this  should  be  nearly  complete. 
Yet  there  is  still  a  great  potential  ahead  for  applying  electricity  to 
farming,  and  there  are  still  many  rural  establishments,  as  country 
schools  and  churches,  which  need  it.  Why  should  a  farmer  have  to 
walk  several  miles  daily  when  he  could  push-button  electricity  into 
doing  some  of  his  chores? 

Much  rural  service  today  is  single-phase,  and  this  will  have  to 
stepped-up  by  phase  and/or  voltage.  The  average  farm  seldom  needs 
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a  motor  stronger  than  10  hp,  and  the  fact  that  many  rural  Hnes  can- 
not handle  this  has  limited  his  electro-mechanization.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  farmer  will  have  as  many  conveniences,  on  the  same 
workday  time,  as  his  city  neighbor — if  he  wants  and  can  pay  for  them. 
If  you  call  ours  the  'Age  of  Electricity'  then  consider  that  bitu- 
minous coal  is  the  foremost  fuel  for  making  it.  Coal's  electric  utili- 
ties market  alone  is  growing  30%  in  a  few  years,  and  greatly  more 
than  that  over  the  next  two  decades.  Coal,  iron  and  the  steam  engine 
made  possible  the  industrial  revolution  which  brought  civilized  man 
out  of  medievalism,  and  our  fundamental  abundance  of  coal  con- 
tinues to  be  even  more  significant  today. 

— Howard  J.  Carswell  in  The  Crown 
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TNDUSTRY  is  energy.  Put  it  another  way:  Energy  is  the  one  thing 
*  industry  simply  could  not  do  without,  for  energy  means  heat; 
energy  means  power;  energy  means  transportation. 

These  days  more  and  more  people  are  thinking  and  talking  about 
the  problems  of  energy  supply.  It  is  being  forced  on  people's  atten- 
tion by: 

(1)  The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our  energy  sources.  For 
instance,  the  rapid  emergence  of  petroleum  in  the  last  few  decades, 
only  to  drop  back  to  a  minor  place  in  a  comparatively  short  time  as 
world  development  is  measured. 

(2)  The  probability  of  a  big  increase  soon  in  our  energy  needs. 
Supplies  of  easy-to-get-at,  high-quality  raw  materials  are  rapidly 
used  up.  In  their  place,  we  aye  being  forced  to  turn  to  lower-quality 
resources,  or  to  substitute  materials.  As  our  supplies  of  high-grade 
iron  ore  give  out,  steel  men  are  experimenting  with  beneficiation  of 
low-grade  ores.  That  takes  energy.  Aluminum  and  magnesium  are 
being  used  more  and  more  in  place  of  other  metals;  titanium  is  com- 
ing up.  These  new  metals  use  more  energy  in  the  refining  process; 
aluminum  is  practically  stockpiled  electricity. 
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Last  month  a  session  of  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  in  Chicago,  heard  a  carefully  thought-out  paper 
on  the  long-range  aspects  of  this  problem.  The  author  was  Eugene 
Ayres  of  Gulf  Research  and  Development  Co.,  a  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  subsi- 
diary. His  conclusion:  We  will  eventually  have  to  shift  away  from 
sources  of  energy  that  get  used  up,  turn  to  'continuous,'  inexhaustible 
sources — and  we  had  better  start  following  this  policy  soon. 

In  his  report  Ayres  predicts  that  'the  direct  use  of  solar  energy 
is  likely  to  displace  an  appreciable  portion  of  our  fuel  consumption 
within  the  next  few  decades.' 

Ayres  esimates  that  total  annual  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States  today  is  a  bit  more  than  12  trilUon  horsepower-hours. 
(12  trillion  is  12  thousand  bilHon;  a  horsepower-hour  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  kilowatt-hour.) 

The  largest  single  use  of  energy  is  for  space-heating;  it  takes  up 
28.4%  of  that  12  trillion  hph.  Second  largest  use  is  for  transporta- 
tion, with  27.7%;  third  comes  manufacturing  and  mining,  with  25.7%. 
The  rest  is  mostly  waste. 

Practically  all  energy  is  of  atomic  origin.  Most  of  it  comes — or 
came — from  atomic  processes  in  the  sun.  Some  of  the  solar  energy 
that  reached  the  earth  many  milleniums  ago  still  exists  today,  in 
the  form  of  'stored  sunhght' — coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  shale  oil. 

These  underground  resources  make  up  most  of  the  'unrenewable' 
sources  that  Ayres  talked  about.  From  these  unrenewable  sources 
we  obtain  more  than  90%  of  our  energy  requirements  today.  The 
other  important  unrenewable  source  of  energy  is  fissionable  material, 
uranium  and  thorium. 

Estimates  of  ultimate  reserves  of  these  sources  vary  tremen- 
dously. Ayres  took  the  highest  and  lowest  estimates  for  each  fuel, 
stated  them  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  they  alone  would  satisfy 
the  present  annual  energy  requirement  (12  trillion  hph.). 

Coal — ^maximum  1,700  years,  minimum,  170  years;  petroleum — 
maximum,  16  years,  minimum,  5  years;  natural  gas — maximum,  12 
years,  minimum  5  years;  shale  oil — maximum  and  minimum,  both  13 
years;   total — ^maximum,   1,741   years,   minimum,   193   years. 

Other  sources  of  energy  must  be  developed.    Atomic  power  is 
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not  the  answer,  Ayres  says:  the  world's  reserves  are  too  small.  They 
will  probably  be  exhausted  before  the  fossil  fuels;  this  is  even  more 
certain  if  consumption  of  uranium  for  bomb  manufacture  continues 
at  the  present  rate. 

The  only  answer,  then,  is  to  turn  to  sources  of  energy  that  can- 
not be  exhausted.  Ayres  thinks  three  are  potentially  important. 
They  are: 

Direct  Solar  Energy.  This  could  be  used  in  two  ways:  for  heat- 
ing, and  for  power.  The  maximum  potentially  available  is  somewhere 
around  17  quintillion  hph.  per  year.  In  practice,  of  course,  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  this  could  be  realized. 

Several  ways  of  converting  solar  energy  into  usable  power  are 
theoretically  possible.  Experiments  on  direct  conversion  of  sunlight 
to  electrical  energy  are  now  going  on  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Concentration  of  sunlight  by  lenses  to  produce  heat  is 
an  old  dream  that  may  yet  prove  practical;  heat  can  be  changed  to 
electricity.  Once  electricity  is  obtained,  it  would  be  possible  to  syn- 
thesize fuel  from  nothing  but  air  and  water. 

Water  Power.  A  tremendous  amount  of  solar  energy  is  used  to 
evaporate  water  from  the  water-surface  of  the  earth  and  to  lift  it 
to  form  clouds,  whence  it  returns  as  rain.  About  99.67%  of  the  total 
ris  used  for  evaporation,  and  is  in  no  way  recoverable;  the  other 
0.33%  is  used  to  raise  the  water  vapor  above  the  earth,  and  part  of 
that  is  recoverable  in  the  form  of  the  water  power  of  our  streams. 

Ayres  estimated  the  maximum  available  from  this  source  at 
about  360  trillion  hph.  a  year;  some  700  billion  hph.  are  being  recov- 
ered today. 

Vegetation.  Sunlight  is  used  by  plants  in  their  growth.  And 
some  of  the  energy  thus  stored  is  recoverable.  We  use  it  today,  when 
we  burn  wood.  But  it  could  be  realized  in  other  ways:  conversion  of 
vegetation  into  alcohol,  for  instance,  or  even  into  gasoline. 

Ayres'  estimates  of  energy  from  vegetation:  maximum  poten- 
tially available,  60  trillion  hph.;  now  used,  1  trillion  hph. 
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^  HALIFAX. — This  old  city's  last  horse  watering  trough  finally  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  time.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mayor  Ahem,  the  trough  at  the  comer 
of  Ahem  and  Cogswell  Streets  will  be  destroyed  as  a  traffic  hazard.  — Canadian  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  DRY-CLEANING 
machine  has  been  unveiled  for  the  $1 
billion  cleaning-and-dyeing  industry  in 
U.S.  Its  builders,  Manhattan's  U.S.  Hoff- 
man Machinery  Corp.,  predict  that  it 
will  revolutionize  the  business  by  com- 
pletely mechanizing  it. 

Carl  Stockholm  of  Chicago,  who  oper- 
ates an  eight-store  dry-cleaning  chain, 
installed  the  first  units  in  a  new  $265,000 
plant,  and  found  he  could  handle  21/2 
times  as  much  business  as  before,  with, 
no  increase  in  labor  costs. 

The  machine,  'Mystron,'  cleans  cloth- 
ing, removes  the  cleaning  fluid  and  dries 
the  clothes  centrifugally — like  a  washing 
machine — in  one  continuous  operation 
instead  of  the  usual  three. 

EXHAUST  GASES  THAT  FORMERLY 

were  wasted  supply  the  added  energy  to 
a  compound  engine  that  gives  planes 
20%  more  range  and  power.  Developed 
by  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  the 
power  plant  uses  the  gases  to  run  three 
gas  turbines  in  combination  with  a  con- 
ventional air  -  cooled  piston  engine. 
Power  that  is  generated  by  the  turbines 
is  geared  directly  back  to  the  crankshaft. 
The  engine  functions  efficiently  from 
sea  level  to  high  altitude  and  is  easily 
adapted  to  existing  aircraft.  As  an  illus- 


tration of  the  engine's  added  power,  its 
developers  say  it  could  be  installed  in 
Lockheed  Neptunes  currently  powered 
by  another  Wright  engine,  and  would 
increase  that  plane's  nonstop  record  from 
11,236  to  13,483. 

MAXIMUM  DISCHARGE  CAPACITY 
of  a  huge  earth-loading  machine  is  one 
ton  per  second.  The  loader,  which 
handles  most  types  of  dirt  and  gravel, 
scrapes  the  surface  off  the  ground,  loads 
the  material  on  a  conveyor  belt  and  then 
dumps  it  into  waiting  trucks.  The  ma- 
chine is  being  used  on  the  Cherry  Creek 
Dam  project  near  Denver. 

It  is  pulled  by  a  tractor  with  a  dump 
truck  moving  beside  the  unit,  receiving 
the  dirt  as  fast  as  it  is  scraped  and  lift- 
ed on  the  belt.  Crawler  tracks  support 
the  unit  at  the  rear.  The  54-inch  belt 
is  powered  by  a  150-horsepower  Diesel 
engine  with  all  controls  mounted  so  that 
one  man  can  drive  the  tractor  and  oper- 
ate the  machine.  The  blade  scrapes  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  24  inches  and  can  be 
set  at  an  angle  for  slope  and  grading 
work. 

THE  SMALLEST  MOTOR  IN  THE 
world  measures  a  mere  3/16  inch  in 
length  and  diameter,  weighs  less  than 
a  gram,  requires  IV2  volts,  and  runs  with 
high  efficiency  at  7,000  rpm.  Called  an 
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Electrotor,  the  midget  motor  is  the  baby 
of  a  new  series  of  sub-miniature  motors 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
manufactured  by  the  United  States  In- 
strument Corporation,  located  at  Sum- 
mit, NJ. 

SMALL-SCALE   MANUFACTURE   OF 

titanium  metal — a  new  basic  raw  mate- 
erial  for  industrial  development  —  has 
been  started  by  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours and  Co.,  Inc.  A  pilot  unit  of  100 
pounds  daily  capacity  has  been  placed 
in  operation  at  the  Newport,  Del,  plant 
of  the  pigments  department.  This  is  the 
first  time  ductile  titanium  metal  has 
been  made  for  commercial  use. 

The  silver-white  metal  is  light  and 
strong,  being  comparable  to  stainless 
steel  in  strength  and  corrosion  resis- 
stance,  although  it  weighs  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  per  unit  of 
volume.  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicate  that  it  can  be  used  where 
a  high  ratio  of  strength  to  weight  is  re- 
quired, as  in  high-speed  aircraft  and 
other  forms  of  transportation.  It  may 
also  be  used  in  corrosion-resistant  equip- 
ment, printing  presses  and  textile  ma- 
chines. 

A  NEW  TECHNIQUE  IN  MANU- 
facture  of  continuous  lengths  of  hard 
artificial  board  has  been  evolved  by  a 
U.K.  firm.  The  new  machine  is  said  to 
cut  production  cost  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  average  price. 

Processing  is  almost  automatic;  saw- 
dust and  resin  are  fed  into  the  end  of 
the  machine  which  mixes  it  in  the  hop- 
per, passes  it  under  heat  by  radio  waves, 
a  continuous  length  of  hard  board  em- 
erging at  the  other  end  of  the  machine. 
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The  board  can  be  finished  with  paint, 
printed  designs,  veneers  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

AMERICAN    AUTOMATIC    TYPE- 

writer  Co.  has  another  robot  typer 
ready  for  market.  The  Addresso-Typist 
can  address  envelopes  at  a  rate  of  1,440 
a  day. 

The  machine  looks  much  like  a  stand- 
ard office  typewriter  atop  an  ordinary 
desk.  It  works  from  punched  rolls,  sim- 
ilar to  the  old  player-piano  rolls.  One 
types  the  body  of  a  letter;  a  second  tacks 
on  the  inside  address  and  the  salutation. 
To  do  a  mass-production  job  on  corres- 
pondence, you  use  continuous  letter- 
heads that  are  perforated  for  separation 
into  individual  letters.  That  way,  you 
can  turn  out  about  152  letters  of  20- 
lines  in  a  day. 

When  you  want  to  change  from  con- 
tinuous to  regular  individual  letterheads. 
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or  to  envelopes,  you  make  an  adjust- 
ment on  the  roll  mechanism. 

PAGES  OF  INFORMATION  ARE 
transmitted  as  television  pictures  at  a 
rate  of  15  to  30  each  second  through  a 
new  communication  system  called  'Ultra- 
fax.'  The  system,  developed  by  RCA, 
makes  it  possible  to  transmit  a  million 
words  a  minute. 

The  information  must  first  be  record- 
ed on  a  reel  of  microfilm.  As  the  film 
passes  through  the  transmitter,  a  'fly- 
ing spot'  scanner  converts  the  image  into 
a  television  picture,  which  is  sent  out 
as  a  radio  signal.  A  television  receiver 
projects  the  message  on  motion-picture 
film  or  directly  on  photographic  paper. 
The  film  can  be  developed,  fixed  and 
dried  within  40  seconds  in  a  special  pro- 
cessing unit. 

Graphic  material  including  charts, 
fingerprints,  maps  and  advertising  lay- 
outs can  be  transmitted  by  the  system. 

SNOW  IS  BLOWN  OFF  SIDEWALKS 
and  driveways  by  a  revolving  attach- 
ment for  a  power  mower.  As  the  ma- 
chine is  guided  along  the  sidewalk,  the 
snow  is  funneled  into  the  mechanism 
and  then  ejected  through  either  one  of 
two  tubes.  The  snow  falls  15  to  20  feet 
from  the  sidewalk. 

The  attachment  fits  a  machine  that 
also  can  be  used  for  mowing,  cultivat- 
ing, hauling,  crop  dusting  and  spraying. 

A    NEW    PROCESS   FOR    MAKING 

manufactured  gas  from  low-cost  oil  is 
announced  by  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, which  claims  the  process  pro- 
duces a  gas  of  heat  content  equivalent 
to  natural  gas  at  a  reduction  of  30%  or 


more  in  the  cost  of  gas  from  present 
gas-making  materials. 

A  FAST  UNIT  THAT  CAN  COUNT 
products  on  the  assembly  line  at  a  rate 
of  6,000  items  per  minute  has  been 
manufactured  by  Potter  Instrument  Co., 
Inc.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

The  Model  310  Photo  -  Electronic 
Counter  uses  a  photoelectric  beam  as  a 
detector.  The  counter  achieves  its  speed 
by  combining  an  electronic  means  of 
showing  the  count  with  a  speedometer- 
like mechanical  register.  The  first  six 
digits  of  the  count  show  up  on  the  mech- 
anical indicators.  The  last  digit,  how- 
ever, is  electronically  recorded  on  neon 
glow  lamps. 

By  using  these  electronic  lamps  to 
show  the  count  from  1  through  9,  the 
speed  at  which  the  mechanical  register 
has  to  work  is  scaled  down  by  a  factor 
of  10.  Accuracy  and  reliability  are  thus 
increased. 

The  narrow  photoelectric  beam  (i/4 
inch)  makes  it  possible  to  count  closely 
spaced  parts.  The  beam  responds  to 
light  changes  as  small  as  25%. 
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A  NEW  WASHING  UNIT  DESIGNED 

for  small  service  stations  and  car  deal- 
ers is  now  available  from  a  Detroit  firm. 
The  unit,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  wash 
a  car  in  8  minutes,  consists  of  a  pressure 
tank  which  supplies  either  wash  solu- 
tion or  rinse  water  to  a  rotating  hand 
brush. 

The  tank  acts  as  a  mixing  chamber 
and  to  step  up  water  supply  pressure. 
The  operator  controls  the  flow  of  wash 
solution  and  rinse  water  with  a  set  of 
valves  built  into  mixing  manifolds. 

A  MERCHANDISE  HANDLING  DE- 

vice,  'Hois-Trux,'  with  which,  it  is  claim- 
ed, one  man  can  do  the  work  of  five  is 
offered  by  an  Ontario  firm.  The  makers 
claim  that  a  Hois-Trux  operator  can 
lift  articles  up  to  2,500  pounds  without 
effort. 

The  device  has  a  lifting  bar  or  claw 
of  heavy  gauge  steel;  the  handling  frame 
is  cushioned  with  heavy  sponge  rubber 
to  protect  merchandise.  Heavy  duty, 
hard  rubber-tired  wheels  or  castors  are 
said  to  ensure  ease  of  movement. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  UNIT  OF  NURS- 
ery  furniture,  the  'Rokorol,'  marketed  by 
a  Winnipeg  firm,  can  be  adapted  to 
seven  uses :  as  a  feeding  and  airing 
chair,  rocker,  walker-playpen,  end  table, 
tea  wagon,  bassinette.  Rokorol  has  tuck- 
away  wheels,  can  be  put  on  sleigh  run- 
ners. 

A   FULLY   AUTOMATIC   COMPRES- 

sed  air  dryer  in  nine  standard  models 
which  can  be  operated  by  either  steam 
or  electricity  is  offered  by  a  New  York 
firm.  Electrical  units  are  of  either  open 
or    explosion-proof    construction. 
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A  CONCENTRATED  WATER-PROOF- 

ing  mixture  named  'Sealcrete'  which  can 
be  used  on  concrete,  tile,  stone,  brigk, 
cinder  block,  glass  metal  and  stucco  has 
been  developed  by  an  Ohio  firm.  The 
product  is  described  as  a  cement  paint 
which  will  not  chip,  flake,  powder  or 
dust;  one  gallon  will  cover  1,000  square 
feet. 

A  SAVING  OF  UP  TO  50%  DRAFT. 

ing  labor,  time  and  cost  is  claimed  for 
a  Pennsylvania  firm's  drafting  machine 
which  is  available  for  any  size  of  draw, 
ing  board,  and  in  left-handed  models, 
The  machine  operates  in  any  position 
from  true  horizontal  to  true  vertical,  is 
of  stainless  steel  construction. 

A    UTILITY   MIXER    WHICH   CAN 

be  moved  and  operated  by  one  man  is 
offered  by  a  Vancouver  firm.  The  unit 
is  designed  for  mixing  concrete,  mortar 
or  other  materials,  with  weight  distri- 
buted so  as  to  be  in  almost  perfect  bal- 
ance in  towing  or  handling  position. 

A  VACUUM  CLEANER  WHICH  DE- 

posits  dust  and  dirt  down  the  sink  drain 
is  now  available  from  a  Philadelphia 
firm.  The  cleaner,  which  operates  hydro- 
matically — dirt  is  picked  up  and  com- 
bined with  a  stream  of  water  on  its  way 
to  the  drain — is  said  to  cut  cleaning 
time  50%,  and  to  be  ly^  times  more 
efficient  than  conventional  vacuum 
cleaners. 

The  machine  weighs  191  pounds  with 
all  attachments,  has  pure  rubber  hose 
with  no  wire  or  fabric  reinforcement. 

A  NEW  TYPE  FARM  AND  GARDEN 
power  cultivator  discs,  harrows  and  pul- 
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verizes  in  one  operation.  The  cultivator, 
which  is  put  out  by  a  Seattle  firm,  has 
no  wheels  or  tracks  for  support  or  drive, 
power  being  transmitted  directly  to 
actual  soil  agitators  that  carry  the  84- 
pound  machine.  Spikelike  prongs  are 
said  to  dig  10  inches  into  soil. 


Business  and  Finance 

A  SLOWING  RATE  OF  U.S.  CON- 
sumer  spending  is  now  apparent.  Con- 
sumer income  spent  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  fallen  from  97.6%  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1947  to  92.2  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year. 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT  -  STORE   SALES 

fell  9%  below  a  year  ago  in  the  week 
ended  November  13.  Sales  were  8%  be- 
low last  year  in  the  week  ended  Novem- 
ber 6.  This  is  the  first  time  in  1948  that 
sales  have  fallen  below  1947  for  two 
straight  weeks. 

The  sales  level  has  averaged  less  than 
280  on  the  Federal  Reserve  index  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November.  That  com- 
pares with  303  on  the  index  for  October 
and  316  at  the  July  peak.  It  is  7%  be- 
low November,  1947,  and  only  3% 
above  November,  1948. 

The  volume  loss  is  greater  than  indi- 
cated by  dollar  sales.  Retail  prices  aver- 
age 6%  above  a  year  ago. 


U.S.  BUSINESSMEN  ARE  WORRIED 
by  Christmas  shopping  figures;  dollar 
sales  are  below  last  year's  so  far— the 
first  slump  in  11  years. 

U.S.   BUSINESS   INVENTORIES 

spurted  $800  million  during  September 
to  a  record  high  of  $53.3  billion,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reported.  Lat- 
est figures  also  show  that  retail  inven- 
tories had  a  more  than  seasonal  gain, 
accounted  for  $600  million  of  the  over- 
all increase. 

DESPITE  MOUNTING  ECA  SHIP- 
ments,  U.S.  exports  dropped  in  Septem- 
ber for  the  third  straight  month  to 
$926,500,000,  the  lowest  point  in  nearly 
two  years,  and  $496,400,000  below  their 
postwar  peak.  Imports  were  down  also, 
to  $558,200,000. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC,  TWO  OF  ITS 
subsidiaries  and  three  officials  were  fined 
a  total  of  $56,000  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
for  conspiring  to  monopolize  world  mar- 
kets in  hard-metal  alloys  during  the  '30s. 

U.S.  CORPORATE  PROFITS,  AFTER 
taxes,  rose  to  a  record  $21.4  billion  per 
year  in  the  third  quarter,  up  $1  billion 
from  the  second  quarter.  The  corporate 
share  of  national  income — before  in- 
come taxes — is  up  from  11.8  in  1929  to 
13.7  in  1948. 


-y^r  OTTAWA. — Development  of  1,200,000  horsepower  of  hydroelectric  capacity  in 
the  Lachine  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  proposed  in  a  board  of  engineers 
report  made  public  by  Transport  Minister  Chevrier. 

The  special  board,  established  in  1947  to  review  a  similar  study  made  in  1926, 
presented  a  number  of  favorable  reports  on  alternate  projects  to  use  the  power  of 
the  rapids  and  provide  deep-water  navigation.  — Canadian  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
Enquirer:       That    certainly 
sounds    reasonable.      What   do    I 
do  once  I  get  in? 

Technocrat:  The  first  step  to 
take  is  to  enter  a  study  class 
and  go  through  Technocracy's 
twenty-two  lesson  Study  Course. 
This  book  is  in  three  parts,  deal- 
ing in  turn  with  science  in  gen- 
eral, with  an  analysis  of  our 
present  social  system,  and  with 
Technocracy's  social  design.  As 
soon  as  you  have  completed  the 
study  course  you  are  urged  to 
find  a  place  on  one  of  our  com- 
mittees. There  are  seven  of 
them:      New   Membership,      Fin- 


ance, Organization,  Public 
Speaking,  Publications,  Educa- 
tion and  Research.  If  you  are 
able  to  give  financial  assistance 
that  is  one  way  to  help  build 
Technocracy.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible contribution  you  can  make 
to  Technocracy  and  its  work  is 
to  make  yourself  useful,  to  func- 
tion in  whatever  capacity  you 
are  able. 

Enquirer:  That's  good  enough 
for  me.     I'm  joining  right  now. 

Technocrat:  You  are  doing 
yourself  a  real  favor.  Technoc- 
racy needs  you,  but  you  need 
Technocracy    more. 

— John  Sheldon 


i)^  MANCHESTER,  Eng. — The  Manchester  Guardian  says  the  news  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  about  to  decide  whether  margarine  is  'fit  to  eiat'  came 
as  'an  unusual  sort  of  shock  from  the  new  world  to  the  old.' 

'With  laws  to  prevent  margarine  from  calling  itself  butter  we  are  familiar; 
but  that  the  bland  and  often  indistinguishable  substitute  which  has  seen  us  through 
two  wars  should  be  a  forbidden  food  in  Canada  almost  passes  belief,'  the  Guardian 
says  in  an  editorial. 

'If  the  Canadians  keep  the  law  they  cannot  have  tasted  what  has  become  one 
of  the  staples  of  European  diet  since  the  far-off  unhappy  days  when  the  first  experi- 
ments with  beef  suet  and  mixed  animal  oils  were  producing  an  ill-flavored  article 
that  would  now  "ban"  itself  without  legal  assistance.'  — Canadian  Press 

itr  MONTREAL. — Publicity  on  the  atomic  bomb  has  apparently  crowded  out 
such  other  'minor  calamities  as  world  starvation,'  W.  J.  Eva,  president  of  the  Mon- 
treal Food  Technologists  Association,  told  members  recently. 

The  world  population  was  increasing  by  about  20,000,000  per  year  and  at  the 
present  time  there  appeared  to  be  little  possibility  of  increasing  the  acreage  that 
could  be  used  for  the  production  of  food,  Eva  said. 

'The  world  at  large  knows  the  perils  and  advantages  that  can  stem  from  atomic 
fission,  but  does  the  world  at  large  know  how  close  it  is  to  starvation?'  he  asked. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  THE  AVERAGE  U.S.  FARM  is  now  50  acres  larger  than  25  years  ago  and  20 
acres  larger  than  five  years  ago.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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Inflation,  Depression  and  Bearmanient 

The  effect  of  the  inflation  is  constantly  to  increase  the  gap  between 
production  and  productive  capacity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  con- 
sumer market  on  the  other.  Prosperity  on  this  Continent  can  be 
prolonged  only  if  military  expenditures  are  sharply  increased. 


■T"HE  inflationary  trend,  with  its 
■^  great  dangers  fo^  the  entire 
American  economy,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  in- 
come of  milHons  of  people  has 
already  been  drastically  reduced, 
and  one  of  industry's  most  im- 
portant markets  is  severely 
threatened. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the 
inflationary  process  we  must  ex- 
amine the  special  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  this  country 
since  th^  end  of  the  war.  With 
the  advent  of  peace,  military 
needs,  which  during  the  war  had 
absorbed  almost  half  of  our 
enormously  swollen  production, 
were  radically  curtailed.  What 
took  their  place?  What  made  it 
possible  for  production  to  be 
maintained  at  approximately  the 
1946  level,  with  almost  full  em- 
ployment? 

Before  Congress  voted  the  new 
armaments  program,  the  decrease 
in  military  expenditures  was  com- 
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pensated  for  by  three  new  mar- 
kets, all  indirect  consequences  of 
the  recent  war.  The  size  of  the 
fi^'st  was  indicated  by  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  balance  of 
foreign  trade.  The  second  was 
created  by  great  business  invest- 
ments, which  far  exceed  in  vol- 
ume those  of  'normal'  years.  The 
third  was  found  in  the  increased 
mass  consumption.  During  the 
war  the  masses  had  been  unable 
to  acquire  consumer  goods  in 
amounts  corresponding  to  their 
greatly  increased  incomes  and 
had  been  forced  to  save.  They 
now  appeared  in  the  market  as 
consumers  and  with  their  war- 
time savings  were  able  to  spend 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  an- 
nual income. 

What  is  the  present  situation  in 
these  three  markets?  Let  us  first 
consider  foreign  trade.  Before 
the  Marshall  Plan  was  put  in 
operation,  the  financing  of  our 
large  trade  was  highly  uncertain. 
By  1947  foreign  countries  had 
liquidated  a  considerable  part  of 
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their  assets  and  gold  deposits  in 
the  United  States  to  help  redress 
their  unfavorable  trade  balance. 
This,  of  course,  is  something  that 
can  be  done  only  once;  it  cannot 
be  repeated.  In  the  first  half  of 
1948,  when  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  not  yet  effective,  the  excess 
of  United  States  exports  over  im- 
ports was  some  two  billion  dol- 
lars less  than  in  1947.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  Marshall 
Plan  aid  will  presumably  cause 
the  export  balance  to  rise  again. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  1947  foreign  nations  liquidated 
no  less  than  $4,400,000,000  in 
American  assets  and  that  Mar- 
shall Plan  expenditures  are  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,000  annually 
only  in  the  first  few  years.  Thus 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  is 
that  American  exports  will  be 
maintained  at  the  1947  level  for 
a  certain  period.  Marshall  Plan 
aid  will  not  for  the  present  create 
an  additional  market  for  United 
States  goods.  Its  effect  on  the 
American  economy  will  be  pri- 
marily to  prevent  any  sudden 
falling  off  of  exports,  with  the 
inevitable  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

For  the  time  of  its  duration 
Marshall  Plan  aid  can  to  a  cer- 
tain   extent    cushion    the    Ameri- 


can economy  against  shocks  orig- 
inating in  the  world  economy.  It 
cannot  alter  the  fact  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  American 
production  must  continue  to  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States. 
This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of 
post  -  war  business  investments, 
which  in  1947  had  become  abnor- 
mally large  by  pre-war  stand- 
ards. According  to  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  'the  rec- 
ord level  of  business  investments 
in  1947  was  another  major  source 
of  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
swelling  the  pressure  upon  our 
available  resources.  Business  ex- 
penditures for  plant,  equipment, 
and  additional  inventories  am- 
ounted to  over  $25,000,000,000  in 
1947  compared  with  about  $21,- 
000,000,000  in  1946.'  The  crucial 
question  is  of  course:  Can  these 
abnormally  high  investments  be 
expected  to  continue  over  a  period 
of  years? 

Before  the  new  military  pro- 
gram was  voted,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
was  doubtful  that  they  could. 
'Although  the  rate  of  replace- 
ment and  improvement  of  pro- 
ductive equipment  will  vary  in 
response  to  the  outlook  for  de- 
mand, prices,  and  costs,  it  ap- 
pears that  total  plant  and  equip- 
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ment  outlays  may  be  leveling  off. 
Industrial  construction  contracts 
have  remained  well  below  the 
high  levels  of  1946.  In  many  in- 
dustries postwar  expansion  pro- 
grams for  capacity  are  nearly 
completed.'  This  skeptical  fore- 
cast, however,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed in  the  first  half  of  1948. 
Business  investments  have  re- 
mained at  their  extremely  high 
level — a  level  considerably  high- 
er than  the  average  for  the  whole 
of  1947  and  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  second  half  of  1947. 
But  here  we  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  by  the 
middle  of  1948  military  expendi- 
tures had  perceptibly  increased. 
'The  foreign  aid  and  defense  pro- 
grams,' according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's midyear  Economic  Re- 
port, 'though  slow  to  affect  re- 
quirements for  capital  goods, 
have  firmed  up  business  confi- 
dence and  have  extended  expan- 
sion plans  farther  into  the  future.' 
Thus  the  continued  high  level  of 
investments  is  at  least  partly  de- 
pendent on  the  armament  pro- 
gram. 

Ajs  for  the  third  market,  in  the 
last  half-year  the  pent-up  con- 
sumer demand  has  begun  mar- 
kedly to  diminish.  The  grave  con- 
sequences   of    this    trend    were 


pointed  out  by  the  President,  but 
they  were  described  far  more 
clearly  and  dramatically  by  Leon 
H.  Keyserhng,  vice-chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Econ- 
omic Advisers,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  America's  economic  future 
and  the  grave  dangers  that  threat- 
en it  should  make  it  his  business 
to  read  Mr.  Keyserhng's  state- 
ment. 'Since  1946,  when  post- 
war inflation  got  started  in  earn- 
est, he  said,  'families  of  low  in- 
come and  moderately  low  income 
have  undoubtedly  lost  ground  in 
the  race  with  living  costs.  Among 
families  with  incomes  under  $2,- 
000  a  full  quarter  suffered  actual 
decreases  of  income  during  this 
period,  and  an  additional  40  per 
cent  of  these  families  received  no 
increase  in  income.  Thus  the 
families  who  have  been  the 
worst  victims  of  the  advancing 
cost  of  living  because  their  in- 
comes are  low  are  also  the  fami- 
lies who  have  been  least  able 
even  to  hold  their  ground  during 
the  process  of  inflation.' 

In  order  to  maintain  their  level 
of  consumption  in  spite  of  the  re- 
duction in  their  incomes,  these 
families  spent  their  war-time  sav- 
ings.   When   their    savings    were 
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gone,  many  went  into  debt.  'The 
sheer  physical  problem  of  being 
unable  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living,'  Mr.  Keyser- 
ling  continued,  'has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  psychological 
problem  of  going  deeper  into 
debt.  In  1947  about  57  per  cent 
of  the  families  with  incomes  be- 
low $1,000  and  about  41  per  cent 
of  the  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,000  either 
spent  more  than  they  earned  or 
barely  broke  even.  By  early  1948 
about  27  per  cent  had  no  liquid 
pssets,  15  per  cent  had  less  than 
I  $200,  and  still  another  13  per 
cent  had  Hquid  assets  between 
$200  and  $500.  Cumulatively, 
about  55  per  cent  of  all  spending 
units  had  liquid  assets  of  le^ 
than  $500.' 

In  this  post-war  inflation 
period  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
poor  have  grown  poorer  and  the 
rich  have  grown  richer.  Corpora- 
tion profits  have  registered  an 
enormous  increase,  both  absolut- 
ely and  in  comparison  with  the 
national  income  as  a  whole:  they 
amounted  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  in  1929,  the  year 
of  peak  prosperity  before  the 
crisis,  and  to  12.3  per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  1948.  On  the  other 
hand,  real  earnings  of  all  wage- 
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earners   have   declined   about    10 
per  cent  since  June,  1946. 

Radical  measures  to  combat  in- 
flation are  not  to  be  expected. 
The  power  of  the  big  corporations 
has  been  so  increased  that  they 
are  able  to  block  any  serious 
anti-inflationary  measure.  Even 
during  the  war  industrial  con- 
centration had  gone  so  far  that 
250  giant  corporations  controlled 
a  production  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  American  economy  before 
the  war.  Since  the  war  the  pro- 
cess of  concentration  through 
mergers  has  continued  on  a  large 
scale.  A  report  on  the  subject  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
declared:  'This  movement,  under 
way  since  1940,  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  disappearance  of 
more  than  2,450  formerly  inde- 
pendent manufacturing  and  min- 
ing companies.  These  firms  held 
assets  aggregating  some  $5,200,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  assets  of  all  manu- 
facturing corporations  in  the 
country.'  The  report  of  the  FTC 
draws  the  following  conclusion: 
'No  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  foresee  that  if 
nothing  is  done  to  check  the 
growth  in  concentration,  either 
the  great  corporations  will  ulti- 
mately take  over  the  country  or 
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the  government  will  be  impelled 
to  step  in  and  impose  some  form 
of  direct  regulation  in  the  public 
interest — the  theory  of  competi- 
tion will  have  been  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  wc^ll-intentioned  but 
ineffective  ideals.' 

If  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States  were  determined 
entirely  by  internal  factors,  the 
crisis  of  1929,  which  was  never 
liquidated  in  peace  time  and  was 
only  overcome  by  war,  would  in 
all  probability  be  repeated  very 
soon.  For  as  I  have  shown,  the 
effect  of  the  inflation  is  con- 
stantly   to    increase    the    gap    be- 


tween production  and  productive 
capacity  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
consumer  market  on  the  other. 
But  prosperity  in  this  country  to- 
day depends  on  the  political 
situation  abroad — that  is,  on  the 
necessity  for  rearmament.  The 
success  of  the  present  truce 
economy  can  be  prolonged  only 
if  military  expenditures,  already 
approximately  three  times  as 
large  as  expenditures  for  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  are  sharply  increased. 
A  gradual  increase  would  prob- 
ably not  be  enough  to  prevent 
severe  reverses. 

— Fritz  Sternberg 


■^  WASHINGTON. — Ever  think  of  some  day  driving  up  to  the  neighborhood 
filling  station  and  buying  a  bagful  of  gasoline  in  lumps  for  the  car? 

It's  not  as  fantastic  as  it  sounds.  Military  scientists  now  are  attempting  to 
perfect  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  solidified  gasoline. 

It  can  be  handled  and  shoveled  like  coal,  or  it  can  be  made  up  in  big  blocks 
or  tiny  pellets,  strips,  ribbons  or  lumps  the  size  of  hens'  eggs. 

Furthermore,  this  congealed  gas  line  won't  explode.  It  won't  burn  any  faster 
than  a  lump  of  coal.  It  can  be  stored  in  open  bins  and  shipped  in  ordinary  freight 
cars  like  coal-    It  is  light  brown,  porous  and  jelly-like. 

The  scientists  say  it  is  possible  to  convert  any  grade  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel 
oil  or  any  other  petroleum  production  into  a  semi-solid  or  even  solid  state.  All 
this  can  be  done  without  changing  the  characteristics  of  the  original  fluid. 

The  blocks  or  chunks  then  can  be  converted  back  into  the  fluid  state  under 
compression. 

This  method,  of  course,  has  great  military  value.  An  airplane  carrying  solid 
fuel  that  would  not  burn  rapidly  or  explode  if  hit  by  incendiary  bullets  would  be  of 
tremendous  value. 

Commercial  planes  carrying  it  would  be  able  to  eliminate  the  deadly  'crash 
and  burn'  cliaracteristics  of  present  aircraft.  •  -British  United  Press 

if  WAR  PREPARATIONS  are  capable  of  masking  the  swings  of  the  business 
cycle  to  an  amazing  degree.  For  the  short  term,  you  can  have  war  or  depression 
but  not  both.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  war  and  depression  go  together,  common 
symptoms  of  the  fact  that  human  beings  have  not  yet  demonstrated  they  have 
brains  enough  to  manage  their  collective  affairs    — Bruce  Bliven  in  New  Republic 
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]ust  as  the  pioneers  of  an  earlier  day  led  the  way  to  a  better  way  of 
life,  so  must  the  Technocrats  lead  the  way  to  the  New  America  of 
abundance  and  security  made  possible  by  science  and  technology. 
How  about  joining  the  ranks  of  the  new  pioneers? 


THROUGHOUT  the  ages,  pion- 
^  eers  have  had  one  compelUng 
motive  in  common.  They  have 
constantly,  through  one  means 
or  another,  sought  to  improve 
their  way  of  Hfe  —  their  stan- 
dard of  Hving.  Our  early  pion- 
eers sought  to  improve  theirs 
through  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom  in  a  new  land,  and 
the  same  force  that  motivated  the 
Pilgrims,  the  frontiersman  and 
the  other  early  settlers,  motivates 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer  as 
they  constantly  strive  toward 
better  living  for  all  of  us. 

Today,  another  group  can  be 
added  to  the  roster  of  this  na- 
tion's pioneers — those  who,  see- 
ing the  obvious  failure  of  our 
present  economic  machinery,  and 
realizing  its  obsolescence,  are 
preparing  the  way  for  social 
change.  These  are  the  Techno- 
crats —  the  pioneers  of  the  New 
America. 

The  advance  of  science  and 
technology  on  this  Continent  of 
ours  has  made  possible  an  econ- 
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omy  of  abundance  and  securitj^ 
for  al].  More  than  that,  it  has 
made  such  a  society  mandatory 
if  civilization  on  this  Continent 
is  to  survive.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
that  system  of  abundance,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  do  so 
under  the  rules  and  operating 
mechanism  of  our  present  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  And  so  we  must 
turn  to  a  new  design  of  opera- 
tion and  a  new  leadership.  We 
must  establish  a  new  form  of 
human  society,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  old.  Just  as 
the  pioneers  of  an  earlier  day 
led  the  way  to  a  better  way  of 
life,  so  must  Technocracy  lead 
the  way  to  the  New  America  of 
abundance  and  security  made 
possible  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

In  December,  1620,  the  'May- 
flower' cast  anchor  off  what  is 
now  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
Aboard  were  about  100  men,  wo- 
men and  children  —  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  —  who  had  come  from 
England  seeking  freedom  of  wor- 
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ship  in  the  New  World.  They 
were  the  first  settlers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  while  history  re- 
cords that  none  were  more  intol- 
erant of  the  beliefs  of  others, 
they  at  least  found  the  freedom 
they  sought  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  way.  They  were 
among  the  earliest  pioneers  to 
settle  this  land. 

Exactly  300  years  later  —  in 
1920  —  a  handful  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  economists  were 
busily  amassing  data  relative  to 
this  Continent  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. They  sought  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  our  increas- 
ing use  of  modem  machinery 
was  influencing  our  lives.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  our  de- 
pendence upon  extraneous,  or 
non-human  energy,  in  our  pro- 
ductive industries  was  taking  us. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  re- 
sources we  had  and  how  long 
they  would  last  at  the  rate  we 
were  using  them.  In  fact,  they 
wanted  to  know  everything  about 
our  modern  society. 

This  group  was  known  as  the 
Technical  Alliance  and  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  They  were  pioneers  in  a 
new  field  —  the  application  of 
science  to  the  social  order.  -The 
facts  they   discovered  led  to  the 
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inevitable  conclusion  that  North 
America  would  one  day  face  the 
need  of  making  a  change  in  its 
social  system.  To  prepare  for 
that  day,  the  Organization  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  was  formed,  its 
job  being  to  present  to  the 
American  people  the  design  of 
social  operation  that  would  be 
necessary  and  the  form  of  society 
that  would  have   to  be   adopted. 

Somewhere  between  those  two 
significant  dates  —  1620  and  1920 
—  another  type  of  pioneer  had 
been  busily  at  work.  Scientists 
and  engineers,  constantly  seek- 
ing to  make  life  easier  for  us, 
had  been  finding  newer  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  making  machines  to 
do  our  work.  The  energy  of  fall- 
ing water  and  fossil  fuels  had 
been  put  to  work  and  the  energy 
derived  from  these  sources  was 
steadily  displacing  that  generat- 
ed by  the  feeble  muscles  of  the 
human  body.  Whereas  the  early 
pioneers  used  the  land,  through 
human  toil,  these  new  pioneers 
sought  to  find  new  sources  of 
energy  and  new  methods  of  con- 
verting it  to  human  use. 

The  results  of  their  efforts  are 
apparent,  for  the  conversion  of 
energy  from  one  form  to  an- 
other is  the  basis  of  our  civiliza- 
tion today.      The  energy  in  fall- 
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ing  water,  or  in  coal,  is  convert- 
ed to  electricity.  The  electric 
stove  converts  energy  into  heat. 
The  refrigerator  turns  it  in,to 
cold.  A  radio  set  translates  en- 
ergy into  sound;  a  television  set 
converts  it  into  light.  In  the 
electric  fan,  energy  becomes  the 
motion  of  the  air.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  various  fields  of 
electronics,  metallurgy,  electro- 
chemistry and  many  others.  The 
combination  of  extraneous  ener- 
gy, automatic  machinery  and  na- 
tural resources  has  changed  our 
way  of  life  so  that  it  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  early 
pioneers. 

This  change,  however,  applies 
only  to  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  Our  ideas 
on  economics,  politics  and  society 
in  general,  have  undergone  little 
change  since  those  adventurous 
Pilgrims  first  set  foot  on  North 
American  soil.  When  we  discuss 
such  matters  as  religion,  politics, 
the  world,  man,  education,  econ- 
omics, the  problems  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  so  on,  we  do  so  in 
virtually  the  same  terms,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  same  mental  con- 
ditioning as  those  early-day  pion- 
eers. The  tremendous  strides 
made  during  the  intervening 
years  seem  to  have  done  nothing 


toward  changing  our  social 
thinking  and  our  social  concepts 
remain  identical  to  those  that 
prevailed  in  early  colonial  days. 

In  his  book,  Social  Institutions, 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  remarks: 
'To  be  sure,  the  perspective  of  a 
man  who  has  travelled  across  a 
continent  in  a  streamlined  rail- 
road train  must  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  one  whose 
travels  have  been  limited  to  an 
ox-cart  within  a  rural  township. 
But  a  transcontinental  railroad 
trip  may  not  prevent  a  person 
from  thinking  about  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  life  and  so- 
ciety much  as  grandfather  did 
two  generations  before  while  jog- 
ging along  in  a  horse  and  buggy.' 

While  on  another  page  we  read: 
'Our  opinions  and  institutions 
have  altered  but  slightly  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  Any  person 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787 
would  be  completely  amazed  if 
faced  by  our  modern  material 
culture,  but  he  could  discuss 
economics,  politics,  law,  educa- 
tion and  religion  with  a  contem- 
porary  American   citizen.' 

Because  of  the  inability  to 
change  our  social  concepts  with 
our  changing  physical  environ- 
ment, social  problems  pile  up  on 
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every  hand.  One  does  not  decide 
upon  the  method  of  operating  a 
machine  on  the  basis  of  personal 
opinion.  In  determining  the  route 
of  the  aqueduct  that  carries  wa- 
ter from  Boulder  Dam  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  matter  was  not  put 
to  popular  vote.  Neither  did  we 
vote  on  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  where  to  sink  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
These  matters  we  recognize  as 
technological  in  nature  and  read- 
ily leave  them  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  competent  engineers. 
Neither  do  we  elect  the  engin- 
eers, but  willingly  leave  it  to 
others  to  appoint  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  functional  ability. 

Why  then  do  we  insist  upon 
leaving  to  individual  opinion  the 
solution  of  equally  important 
problems  arising  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  technological  so- 
ciety? If  an  abundance  of  physi- 
cal goods  is  produced  by  tech- 
nological methods,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  values  of  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy, does  it  not  follow  that  the 
distribution  of  that  abundance 
becomes  a  technological  prob- 
lem? 

Money,  as  a  means  of  distribu- 
tion, is  valid  only  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity  since  it  is  an  arbitrary 
method     of     measuring     'value.' 


Money,  of  itself,  is  worthless,  and 
represents  merely  a  delayed  form 
of  payment  for  services  rendered. 
We  do  not  work  for  money,  as 
such,  but  the  things  which  money 
will  buy.  But  for  thousands  of 
years  of  recorded  history  we 
have  regarded  money  as  the  Al- 
pha and  Omega  of  our  existence. 
To  the  majority  it  has  been  the 
one  overruling  passion  of  their 
lives,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  pure- 
ly philosophical  concept  and 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
facts  of  a  physical  world.  To 
maintain  its  supposed  value,  it 
must  be  scarce  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  goods  available.  Those 
goods,  in  turn,  must  be  scarce  in 
order  to  command  a  price.  When 
money  is  plentiful  in  relation  to 
goods,  we  have  inflation;  when 
goods  are  plentiful  in  relation  to 
money  we  have  deflation  and  a 
collapse  of  the  price  structure. 

North  Americans  have  long 
been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
abundance  is  possible  but  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  social 
thinking  is  the  concept  of  money, 
that  we  cannot  get  it  through  our 
heads  that  it  cannot  be  used  in 
the  distribution  of  abundance.  We 
consider  the  maintenance  of  our 
monetary  system  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  distribution  of 
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goods  and  services,  and  so  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  cur- 
tail the  abundance.  The  idea  of 
abandoning  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  the  institutions  that  go 
with  it,  in  favor  of  a  new  form 
of  society  in  harmony  with  this 
technical  age,  never  seems  to  get 
through  our  thick  skulls. 

Yet  the  day  will  come  when 
even  the  businessman,  the .  poli- 
ticians and  the  clerics  will  see 
the  futihty  of  trying  to  maintain 
life  in  the  withering  carcass  of 
this  Price  System.  And  when 
that  day  comes,  the  American 
people  must  be  ready  to  install 
the  design  of  social  operation 
compatible  with  this  high-speed, 
technological  age  in  which  we 
live. 

The  design  is  simple  and  effec- 
tive —  far  more  so  than  the 
complicated  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  by  means  of  which 
we  try  to  keep  our  present  Price 
System  in  operation.  Our  indus- 
tries, utilities  and  public  services 
must  first  be  organized  into 
Functional  Sequences,  each  to  be 
operated  by  the  personnel  trained 
in  that  particular  function.  The 
aim  of  each  sequence  would  be 
to  provide,  in  its  particular  field, 
the  maximum  amount  of  goods 
and     services     required     by     the 
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population  of  the  Continent.  The 
heads  of  the  various  sequences 
would  form  a  Continental  Con- 
trol Board — a  sort  of  'Planning 
Conimission' — to  co-ordinate  the 
activities  of  all  the  sequences. 

Special  sequences  would  be 
set  up  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions such  as  Foreign  Relations, 
Research,  Social  Relations  and 
Armed  Forces.  Administrative 
branches,,  known  as  Area  Con- 
trols, would  be  set  up  through- 
out the  Continent  to  handle  local 
affairs  and  a  Continental  Consta- 
bulary would  replace  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  police  forces,  state 
police,  sheriffs'  squads  and  feder- 
al agencies  of  today.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Research  Sequence, 
as  the  name  implies,  would  be  to 
conduct  continuous  reasearch  in- 
to basic  sciences,  to  develop  new 
products  and  techniques,  to  test 
inventions  and  so  on. 

Under  such  a  set-up  as  this, 
with  no  handicaps  of  a  monetary 
system  present  to  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  full  production,  it  will 
be  possible  to  produce  far  more 
than  the  people  of  the  Continent 
can  consume.  For  this  reason, 
there  would  be  no  point  in  a 
varying  scale  of  incomes  and  all 
would  have  an  equal,  though  not 
necessarily    identical,       claim    on 
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the  total  production.  To  effect 
distribution,  Energy  Certificates 
would  be  used.  Since,  as  we 
have  seen,  extraneous  energy  is 
relegating  human  labor  to  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  role  in  indus- 
try, and  is  now  the  dominent  fac- 
tor in  production,  the  physical 
cost  of  all  goods  and  services  can 
be  easily  calculated  in  terms  of 
energy  units  and  distributed  on 
the  same  basis.  The  certificates 
would  make  it  simple  to  effect  a 
transfer  of  goods  or  services  to 
the  individual  consumer  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  Contin- 
ental system  of  bookkeeping  that 
will,  at  all  times,  effectively 
maintain  a  perfect  balance  be- 
tween consumption  and  produc- 
tion.        , 

This,  in  very  brief  form,  is  the 
kind  of  society  that  Technocracy 
indicates  as  the  next  most  prob- 
able on  this  Continent.  It  was 
not  designed  on  the  basis  of 
someone's  opinion  of  what  would 


be  nice  to  have,  but  upon  the 
basis  of  the  physical  require- 
ments of  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done — the  production  arid  distri- 
bution of  abundance  to  every  one 
of  the  160  million  inhabitants  of 
this  Continent. 

Technocrats  —  pioneers  of  the 
New  America  —  are  presenting 
this  program  with  every  means 
at  their  conimand,  and  urging 
that  you  investigate  it.  Like  the 
pioneers  of  old  we  have  our  dif- 
ficulties. Where  they  faced  the 
limitations  of  crude  hand  tools, 
a  rugged  wilderness  and  hostile 
Indians,  we  face  the  ingrained 
social  concepts  of  a  bygone  age, 
the  terrible  inertia  of  the  aver- 
age individual,  and  the  entrench- 
ed interests  of  this  Price  System. 
But  we  are  making  headway. 
Every  ,day  new  pioneers  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  leading 
the  way  to  the  New  America  of 
peace,  abundance  and  security. 
How  about  you?  — Leslie  Bounds 


-^  SAN  FRANCISCO.— Salesmen  will  be  coming  around  urging  you  to  take  home 
a  new  car  sooner  than  most  people  think,  says  James  D.  Mooney,  president  of 
Willys-Overland  Motors. 

He  said  he  believed  new  car  prices,  plus  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
were  getting  beyond  the  pocketbook  of  the  average  American. 

He  said  he  couldn't  go  along  with  any  assumption  the  public  will  pay  high 
prices  for  all  cars  they  produce  during  1949  and  1950.  — Associated  Press 

it:-  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE  has  produced  a  new  wax  to  coat  its  wiring.  The 
special  wax  makes  the  electrical  v/iring  so  slick  it  can  be  pulled  through  sharp  angles 
of  conduit  50%  easier — and  faster.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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We  Must  Gnard  Resources 


Author  of  'Our  Plundered  Planet,'  Fairjield  Osborn  formed  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  of  ivhich  he  is  president,  to  help  halt  waste  of 
natural  resources  in  America.  Fclloiving  are  excerpts  from  his  recent 
address  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Forum. 


THIS  is  the  first  time,  as  far 
as  one  can  recall,  that  a  great 
public  forum  is  discussing  the 
primary  problem  of  the  human 
race:  'How  do  we  get  what  we 
need  to  keep  us  alive?' 

The  problem  actually  is  as  old 
as  human  history,  but  in  recent 
times  the  dazzling  triumphs  of 
materialism  and  industrialization 
have  dimmed  our  eyes  to  its  ur- 
gency. Now  we  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  problem  as  we 
never  have  before.  The  signs  are 
pressing  upon  us. 

We  need  to  recall  that  our  ex- 
istence depends  basically  upon 
the  living  matter,  whether  plant 
or  animal,  that  is  produced  by 
the  earth's  fertility,  in  which  are 
included  the  products  of  inland 
waters  and  of  the  oceans. 

Why  are  we  concerned?  What 
are  these  signs  that  are  pressing 
upon  us?  There  are  two  that 
stand  out  above  all  others. 

The  first  is  that  we  sense  that 
perhaps  our  world  is  becoming 
overcrowded. 


As  history  runs,  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  existed  but  a  short 
time,  yet  in  1776  there  were  a 
mere  600  million  people  on  the 
entire  earth.  Today  there  are 
well  over  two  thousand  million — 
with  the  prospect  of  three  bil- 
lion or  more  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  call  the  figure,  but  there  ob- 
viously is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  people  that  the  earth  can  sup- 
port. 

The  other  condition  that  dis- 
turbs us  in  that  the  fertility  of 
the  earth  is  not  being  safeguard- 
ed either  in  our  own  country  or 
in  many  others.  The  unpalatable 
truth  is  that  this  negligence  is 
evident  throughout  human  his- 
tory. Look  today  at  Greece, 
Spain,  China  —  even  our  own 
country.  The  evidences  of  the 
violence  of  this  misuse  are  too 
many  and  too  obvious.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  common  story.  Some  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe, 
such   as  France,   Germany,   Den- 
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mark  and  Sweden,  offer  shining 
proof  that  forests  and  productive 
soils,  if  intelligently  cared  for, 
can  be  depended  upon  for  cen- 
tury after  century. 

There  is  one  other  observation. 
The  exploitation  of  the  land  — 
and  there  is  no  other  term  for  it 
— has  not  until  recently  proved 
too  serious  a  matter  because 
there  were  always  new  regions 
and  even  new  continents  whose 
natural  riches  could  be  drawn 
upon.  But  now,  with  inconse- 
quential exceptions,  there  are  no 
new  lands  anywhere.  Never  be- 
fore in  human  history  has  this 
been  the  case. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves  that 
there  are  extensive  untapped 
land  resources  in  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  a  country  such  as 
Brazil  in  South  America.  In  the 
former  continent  there  are  al- 
ready many  evidences  of  land 
deterioration,  not  only  in  the  re- 
gions bordering  the  Mediterran- 
ean but  throughout  the  equator- 
ial regions  that  lie  south  of  the 
great  Sahara  Desert. 

As  regards  South  America, 
this  continent  contains  only  lim- 
ited regions  that  have  an  agri- 
cultural value  comparable  to  the 
great  expanses  of  natural  fertile 
lands   in   the   United  States   and 


Canada,  in  Western  Europe  or  in 
Russia.  Land  with  a  slope  of 
less  than  eight  percent — in  other 
words,  land  that  lends  itself 
readily  and  safely  to  cultiva- 
tion— is  extremely  scarce  except 
in  the  pampas  of  Argentina,  in 
parts  of  Patagonia  and  in  the 
Amazon  basin. 

In  turn,  a  study  of  the  rainfall 
charts  includes  the  unfavorable 
situation  of  many  of  these  level 
areas  because  climatic  variations 
run  to  the  extremes  of  either  too 
much   or  too   little   precipitation. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture.  The 
tide  of  the  earth's  population  is 
rising,  the  reservoir  of  the  earth's 
living  resources  is  falHng.  The 
cultivable  areas  of  the  earth,  in 
relation  to  population,  are  now 
so  limited  that  there  are  less  than 
two  acres  available  a  person.  Re- 
gardless of  how  food  experts  may 
differ  on  man's  needs,  this  will 
not  be  enough  to  feed  more  peo- 
ple, pressing  for  higher  living 
standards,  if  we  continue  our 
reckless  practices.  Already  there 
are  world  shortages,  with  hun- 
dreds of  milUons  of  people  under- 
nourished, some  at  the  point  of 
starvation. 

The  story  of  what  our  nation 
has  done  to  its  forests,  grasslands, 
wild  life  and  water  sources  is  the 
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most  violent  and  most  destruc- 
tive of  any  written  in  the  history 
of  civiHzation.  The  velocity  of 
events  is  unparalleled,  and  we 
today  are  so  near  to  it  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realize  what 
has  happened,  or,  far  more  im- 
portant, what  is  still  happening. 
Our  story  is  one  of  human  en- 
ergy, unthinking  and  uncontrol- 
led. 

Even  within  the  last  four  de- 
cades we  have  reduced  our  tim- 
ber reserves  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent and  today  are  consuming 
for  saw-timber,  which  is  the  big- 
gest drain  on  our  forest  reserves, 
half  again  as  much  each  year  as 
we  are  growing.  Of  our  aggre- 
gate of  a  billion  acres  of  grazing 
lands,  from  pasture  lands  and 
crop  lands,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter have  already  been  ruined  or 
severely  impoverished,  and  much 
of  the  remainder  is  damaged  by 
erosion  in  varying  degrees. 

We  are  drawing  upon  our  wa- 
ter resources  with  such  lavish- 
ness  that  in  a  growing  number  of 
regions  the  water  problem  is 
daily  becoming  more  acute.     We 


have  made  real  advances  in  the 
protection  of  wild  life  but  we  still 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  in- 
numerable forms  of  animal  life, 
including  even  small  mammals 
and  beneficent  insects,  play  their 
important  part  in  nature's  econ- 
omy. Above  all,  we  have  yet  to 
accept  the  basic  truth  that  all 
our  renewable  resources,  whe- 
ther forests,  soils  and  animal 
life,  and  the  water  resources  that 
nurture  them,  are  inter-related 
and  interdependent. 

While  recognizing  future  pos- 
sibilities of  new  resources  of  food 
and  other  necessities,  and  also 
recognizing  the  forces  fighting 
for  conservation,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  America  is  still  rid- 
ing the  downward  spiral  as  far 
as  her  life-supporting  resources 
are  concerned.  The  opposing  for- 
ces of  increasing  population,  ex- 
panding industrial  demands,  min- 
ority groups  fighting  to  'get  it 
while  the  getting  is  good,'  public 
lethargy,  continue  to  prevent  a 
turning  of  the  tide  in  the  win- 
ning of  this  great  cause. 

— Fairfield   Osborn 


*  THE  ULTIMATE  in  auto  gadgetry  is  an  electric  device,  attached  under  the 
fenders,  that  buzzes  when  the  car  gets  within  four  and  a  half  inches  of  the  curb. 
Designed  to  protect  your  fenders,  it  also  is  said  to  speed  up  and  simphfy  parking. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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TjrrHAT  would  we  do  with  all 
^"   our  leisure  time? 

We  usually  find  upon  further 
inquiry  that  it  is  the  other  fel- 
low's leisure  time  and  not  our 
own  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  question  of  leisure,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  must  be 
squarely  faced  without  equivoca- 
tion or  evasion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being 
done  by  educators  today  on  the 
problem  of  training  for  the  wise 
use  of  leisure,  although  under  the 
present  system  it  might  more 
properly  be  termed  'training  for 
the  wise  use  of  enforced  idleness.' 

Let  us  remind  the  reader  w^ho 
is  fearful  lest,  given  leisure,  man 
may  only  sit  and  twiddle  his 
thumbs,  that  Prof.  John  Dewey 
has  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  inactivity.  Human  be- 
ings are  restless  animals.  If  they 
are  not  doing  one  thing,  they  are 
doing  another.  This  is  at  once 
our  hope  and  our  challenge. 

The  primal  urge  for  activity 
must  be  directed  into  positive 
and  creative  channels.  Our  edu- 
cational system  is  the  best  means 
at  hand  through  which  to  accom- 
plish  this   end,   but   it  will  serve 


our  purpose  only  if  there  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  force 
of  an  enlightened  adult  opinion 
which  proclaims  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  schools  is 
to  train  the  children  to  make 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 

After  all,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  personality  comes,  not 
through  keeping  an  individual's 
nose  to  the  grindstone,  but 
through  giving  him  leisure  in 
which  to  follow  his  bent. 

A  study  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world  indicates  that  lei- 
sure, when  accompanied  by  an 
abundance  of  food  and  other  fav- 
orable material  conditions,  does 
not  result  in  either  physical  or 
mental  degeneration  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Some  of  the  finest 
physical  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  primitive  tribes  which  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted leisure,  and  the  finest  of 
our  world  cultures  have  invari- 
ably been  the  product  of  leisure,^ 
either  of  a  class  or  of  the  whole 
population. 

Fortunately  human  beings  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to  adjust  them- 
selves rather  easily  to  whatever 
amount  of  leisure  is  available, 
provided  that  it  is  not  accompan- 
ied by  lack  of  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAHIC 


WHAT? 

it:  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

iic  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

lAr  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  xmit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  whidi 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— ^as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Mion 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
'dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

Unemploymeni  Up 

U.S.  employment  (exclusive  of 
farm  labor)  in  November,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, was  off  170,000  from  Oc- 
tober. It  was  the  first  time  in 
seven  years  that  such  employ- 
ment had  dropped  during  the 
usually  booming  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

There  were  layoffs  in  the  tex- 
tile, clothing  and  shoe  industries, 
all  hit  by  a  slump  in  sales.  Mak- 
ers of  building  materials  (plum- 
bers* supplies,  structural  ste  el, 
etc.)  reported  greater-than-sea- 
sonal  layoffs. 

In  Canada,  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  one  or  more  un- 
employment insurance  payments 
increased  to  64,960  during  Nov- 
ember, compared  with  45,106 
beneficiaries  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1947. 

Fanning  Future 

U.S.  farmers  head  into  the  new 
year  with  some  anxiety  over  their 
future.  Right  now  most  farm- 
ers are  in  better  financial  shape 
than  they  have  ever  been.  But 
market   trends   and   price    devel- 
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opments  raise  signals  of  possible 
trouble. 

The  income  curve,  after  an  up- 
ward climb  of  15  years,  started 
downward  in  1948.  Preliminary 
government  estimates  put  n  e  w 
receipts  at  about  $15,450  million, 
a  decline  of  about  8%  from  the 
previous  year's  record.  This  drop 
in  income  is  likely  to  be  repeated 
in  1949. 

The  1948  drop  in  prices  was 
brought  about  principally  by  in- 
creased production  and  a  weak- 
ening in  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  products.  War-devas- 
tated countries  which  leaned 
heavily  on  the  United  States  for 
food  in  1946, 1947  and  in  1948,  are 
gradually  restoring  their  own 
productive  capacity. 

This  weakening  in  foreign  de- 
mand started  developing  as  fann- 
ers produced  the  largest  volume 
of  crops  in  the  country's  history. 
To  the  amazement  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  they  produced  in 
1948  a  corn  crop  that  was  more 
than  40%  larger  than  that  of 
1947.  The  harvest  included  a 
near -record  wheat  crop,  and  a 
cotton  crop  that  ranks  as  one  of 
the  largest  in  history. 


In  its  first  crop  forecast  for 
1949,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  the 
winter  wheat  crop  would  be  a 
near -record  964,808,000  bushels. 
That  could  mean  a  whopping  sur- 
plus piled  on  top  of  1948's  sur- 
plus. Although  the  Department 
had  urged  an  8%  cut  in  winter 
wheat  acreage,  farmers  (spurred 
by  the  price  support  law)  had  in- 
creased their  acreage  by  5%.  It 
would  cost  taxpayers  millions  in 
support  payments. 

Business  Report 

U.S.  business  activity  in  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  leather  goods,  al- 
coholic beverages,  amusements, 
industrial  expansion,  home  ap- 
pliances, and  a  few  other  lines  is 
declining  from  postwar  peaks, 
the  Credit  Policy  Commission  of 
the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion has  announced. 

The  commission's  review  of 
economic  conditions  represents 
the  views  of  310  leading  bankers 
in  every  important  trade  area  in 
the  United  States.  All  large  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  mining 
areas  are  included. 

In  reality  we  may  be  at  an 
economic  crossroads,'  the  com- 
mission said  in  summarizing  un- 
certain economic  and  political  as- 


pects for  1949.  'A  turn  one  way 
can  mean  a  continued  inflation- 
ary spiral,  a  turn  the  other  way 
can  bring  a  recession.  Strong  in- 
flationary and  equally  powerful 
dis-inflationary  forces  are  activ- 
ely struggling  for  dominance.  The 
future   picture   is  uncertain.' 

The  commission  reported  a 
'substantial  reduction  in  the  am- 
ount of  loans  for  capital  expan- 
sion,' an  'overstocked  condition 
of  inventories  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers,'  and  a  'slowing  up  in  the 
ability  of  borrowers  to  meet  their 
repayment  schedules  on  personal 
loans  from  banks.'  The  commis- 
sion also  observed  that  loans 
have  increased. 

The  commission  noted  as  well 
'curtailed  expenditures  for  lux- 
ury consumer  goods,  amuse- 
ments and  alcoholic  beverages,' 
decline  in  prices  of  older  residen- 
tial property,  and  lower  used  car 
prices  resulting  from  higher 
down  payments  requirements  and 
seasonal  reasons. 

Export  Decline 

The  decline  in  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  Britain  and  the  failure  of 
Ottawa  and  London  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  price  of  wheat 
shipments  during  1949  are  caus- 
ing   considerable    controversy    in 
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this    country    and    some    anxiety 
about  the  future. 

During  the  first  10  months  of 
1948,  the  credit  balance  of  Can- 
ada in  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  decHned  to  $336  mil- 
Uon,  compared  with  $460  million 
in  1947.  But  the  British  find  that 
even  the  lesser  figure  is  still  too 
high  and  after  recently  reducing 
their  bacon  and  egg  contracts 
they  have,  it  appears,  refused  to 


meet  the  Canadian  price  for  this 
year's  wheat  sales. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that 
a  firm  contract  will  be  reached, 
but  the  incident,  coupled  with 
the  reduction  in  the  other  con- 
tracts, has  put  an  end  to  the 
Canadian  dream  of  long  term 
contracts  with  the  United  King- 
dom which  would  give  the  Can- 
adian farmer  an  assured  market 
for  years  to  come.     — The  Editor 
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*  OTTAWA.— Canada's  mineral  production  hit  an  all-time  high  of  $806,200,000 
in  1948,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated. 

While  increased  prices  accounted  for  most  of  the  gain  over  the  1947  peak  of 
$644,700,000,  quantities  produced  also  were  generally  larger  according  lo  the 
bureau's  preliminary  estimate. 

Output  value  of  metals  went  up  22.4%  from  $395  million  in  1947  to  $484  mil- 
lion; fuels  advanced  almost  44%  from  $110,500,000  to  $159  million;  other  non- 
metallics  gained  19%  from  $54,520,000  to  $64,900,000;  and  structural  materials  rose 
almost  17%  from  $84,600,000  to  $98,800,000  —Canadian  Press 

^  BY  STICKING  to  their  knitting  and  minding  their  own  business,  the  United 
States  enterprisers  in  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute,  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  able  to 
forge  the  weapons  of  revolution,  while  they  themselves  live  in  mortal  terror  of  it. 
Theirs  is  the  'new,  revolutionary'  one-step  process  in  steel-casting,  theirs  the  'revolu- 
tionary' jet  plane,  theirs  the  'revolutioniary'  new  automatic  kitchens,  the  'new, 
revolutionary'  chemicals  and  drugs;  proudly  and  unsuspectingly,  they  have  revolu- 
tionized ways  of  making  and  doing  everything. 

— Isabel  Cary  Lundherg  in  Harper's  Magazine 

*  THE  ONE  REALLY  NEW  GOSPEL  we  have  introduced  is  the  revelation, 
after  centuries  of  passively  endured  privations,  that  a  man  may  at  last  free  him- 
self of  poverty  and,  most  fantastic  innovation  of  all,  that  he  may  actually  enjoy 
his  existence.  There,  perhaps,  is  the  most  tangible  thing  we  have  taught  them:  the 
longing  and  impatience  for  the  comforts  of  life!  And  so,  without  our  wishing  it,  we 
appear  as  the  terrible  instigators  of  social  chiange  and  revolution. — Andre  Siegfried 


*  CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  in  1948  of  most  clovers  and  grasses,  and  varieties 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flaxseed  eligible  for  registered  and  certified  grades,  con- 
titutes  an  all-time  record.  Timothy  is  the  only  grass  seed  in  short  supply.  If  seed 
production  in  1949  remains  at  the  1948  level,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  disposing  of  possible  surpluses.  — Farm  News 
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Let  Robot  Work  for  Von 


Everywhere  we  look,  robots  are  taking  over  tasks — especially  mono- 
tonous or  disagreeable  tasks — supposedly  requiring  human  skills.  And 
they  are  doing  the  jobs  faster  and  better — and  with  less  complaining 
—than  we  could  do  them  ourselves. 


A  U.S.  engineer  on  a  misty 
Newfoundland  flying  field 
pushed  a  button  several  months 
ago  that  launched  an  airplane, 
and  also  launched  a  new  era  for 
the  world.  The  plane,  piloted  en- 
tirely by  robot,  slithered  up  into 
the  sky  and  then  streaked  out 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Twelve 
hours  later  the  plane  picked  up 
a  radio  signal  over  England, 
wheeled  around,  and  slid  gently 
down  a  'guide  path  beam'  to  a 
perfect  landing. 

An  expert  Army  Air  Forces 
pilot,  Capt.  Tom  Wells,  went 
along  for  the  ride.  He  did  not 
touch  a  control.  As  he  stepped 
from  the  plane  he  conceded  that 
the  robot  was  a  better  flier  than 
he  was.  In  nasty  flying  weather, 
he  stated,  he  would  rather  trust 
the  robot  to  bring  a  ship  down 
than  his  own  flying  skill.  The 
robot,    he    said    'is    much    more 


Reprinted  jrom  American  Magazine. 
The  author,  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  D.Sc,  is 
Director  of  Research,  College  of  Engin- 
eering, New  York  University. 


sensitive  and  quicker  to  respond 
than  any  human  brain  and  hands.' 

Flying  airplanes  across  the 
Atlantic  is  just  one  of  robot's 
many  talents.  He  is  now  taking 
his  uncanny  skill  into  factories, 
farms,  laboratories,  stores,  res- 
taurants, and  offices.  You  will 
see  a  lot  of  him  in  the  next  few 
years.  Probably  he  will  change 
your  way  of  life. 

One  of  his  most  breath-taking 
stimts  is  to  run  a  huge  factory 
all  by  himself.  The  Food  Machin- 
ery Corporation's  engineers  at 
San  Jose.,  Calif.,  for  example,  are 
now  completing  plans  for  a  great 
fruit-canning  plant  so  completely 
robotized  that  human  beings  will 
be  needed  only  to  push  buttons 
and  check  instruments. 

In  this  plant,  robots  will  take 
boxes  of  raw  fruits,  such  as 
peaches,  in  their  steel  hands, 
dump  and  sort  them  in  uniform 
sizes  and  throw  out  rotten  ones. 
Then  their  nimble  fingers  will 
dig  out  seeds,  shave  off  peels,  and 
slice    the    fruit    into    segments. 
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Next,  robots  will  pour  the  slices 
into  cans,  suck  out  the  air,  squirt 
in  the  exact  amount  of  syrup 
needed  to  fill  the  can.  Finally, 
after  they  have  cooked  and  sealed 
the  peaches,  their  steel  fingers 
will  paste  labels  on  the  cans, 
stack  them  neatly  into  cartons, 
seal,  address,  and  send  the  car- 
tons off  to  the  grocery  shelves, 
one  every  few  seconds. 

And  when  the  cans  get  to  the 
grocery  store  of  the  future,  other 
robots  will  probably  be  on  hand 
to  sell  the  peaches  to  you,  give 
you  your  proper  change,  and 
murmur  a  polite  'Thank  you!' 

Some  robots  are  already  quite 
chatty.  Elevators  that  are 
being  installed  in  a  Boston  de- 
partment store  have  a  robot  that 
cheerfully  calls  out  at  the  appro- 
priate floor,  'Lingerie,  founda- 
tion garments,   dressing  gowns 

Robot  typists  can  type  out 
neat,  fresh  copies  of  any  letter 
you  give  them..  And  soon,  it  is 
hoped,  these  phantom  typists  will 
be  able  to  take  dictation  from  you 
as  they  type,  provided  you  do 
not  have  too  thick  an  accent. 

Everywhere  we  look,  these 
robots  are  taking  over  tasks  — 
especially  monotonous  or  disa- 
greeable   tasks  — ( supposedly    re- 


quiring human  skills.  And  they 
are  doing  the  jobs  faster  and  bet- 
ter— and  with  less  complaining — 
than  we  could  do  them  ourselves. 

These  first  crude  robots  are 
just  forerunners  of  fantastically 
clever  ones  to  come.  We  are 
learning  to  build  human  skills 
and  intelligence  into  machines. 
As  a  result  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  social  revolution  that  will 
alter  our  world  even  more  than 
did  the  Industrial  Revolution  of 
the  last  century. 

Perhaps  this  new  era  will  be 
called  the  Push -Button  Age, 
the  Electronic  Age,  the  Robot 
Age,  or  the  Automatic  Age. 
Whatever  it  is  called,  we  shall 
see  tireless  automatons  releasing 
us  from  toil  faster  than  we  dream- 
ed possible.  Manual  work  in  fac- 
tories, for  example,  will  be  prac- 
tically eliminated.  Here  is  the 
prospect  that  Sociologist  Lewis 
Mumford  envisions  when  auto- 
matism becomes  general  and  its 
benefits  are  widely  shared:  'Men 
will  be  back  once  more  in  an 
Eden-like  state.  The  ritual  of 
leisure  will  replace  the  ritual  of 
work.  Work  itself  will  become  a 
kind  of  game.' 

For  several  decades  we  have 
had  machines  that  could  extend 
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the  power  of  our  muscles.  One 
human  being,  with  a  machine, 
has  been  as  strong  as  several 
thousand  horses.  Now,  however, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  man,  our  human  nervous  sys- 
tem, our  senses,  and  our  brain 
can  largely  be  duplicated  by  elec- 
tronic and  other  gadgets! 

We  have  robot  machines  whose 
eyes  (photoelectric  or  X-ray) 
are  more  accurate  in  many  re- 
spects than  the  human  eye  .  .  . 
whose  noses  (gas  detectors)  smell 
more  uncannily  than  human 
noses  .  .  .  whose  hearing  (micro- 
phonic) is  far  more  sensitive  than 
the  human  ear  .  .  .  whose  sense 
of  touch  (electric  micrometer, 
etc.)  is  many  times  more  accur- 
ate for  certain  purposes  than 
human  touch  .  .  .  and  whose  fin- 
gers are  vastly  more  unerring 
and  untiring  than  human  fin- 
gers. 

If  you  have  seen  a  baseball 
game  by  television  you  have  seen 
the  whiskers  of  players  and  have 
probably  heard  the  announcer 
explain  that  he  can't  see  what's 
going  on  deep  in  center  field  be- 
cause of  fog  or  dusk,  yet  the  tele- 
vision eye  shows  you  plainly 
what  is  going  on.  Radar  eyes,  of 
course,  can  'see'  through  the 
thickest  fog.   When  you   enter   a 


New  York  subway  you  are  pro- 
tected from  escaping  fumes  by  a 
robot  nose.  Likewise,  the  chemi- 
cal plants  working  with  poisons 
are  protected  today  by  a  robot 
gas  detector  that  rings  a  bell  if 
fumes  are  escaping.  In  the  past, 
such  plants  have  had  to  rely  on 
a  man  carrying  a  canary  and 
megaphone. 

Furthermore,,  the  robot  can 
calculate  more  reliably  and  swift- 
ly than  the  human  brain.  In  3 
days  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation's  new  elec- 
tronic calculator  can  figure  the 
exact  position  of  the  moon  every 
6  hours  for  the  next  2  centuries. 
The  robot  even  has  a  more  accur- 
ate memory  than  man.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  human  brain  is  re- 
placed in  the  robot  by  aluminum 
foil  that  stores  away  electrical 
images  for  future  use. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the 
robot  machine  can  sense  when 
anything  is  starting  to  go  wrong 
in  its  operation  and,  all  by  itself, 
make  the  necessary  adjustments 
to  avoid  an  accident  or  break- 
down. 

Some  of  us  may  not  love  the 
robots,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  of 
us  must  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  them  for  our  progress 
and  safety.  Consider  the  problem 
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of  defending  ourselves  against 
devastating  supersonic  rockets 
in  any  future  war.  Our  military 
scientists  have  concluded  that, 
for  any  defense  to  be  effective, 
we  must  eliminate  human  beings 
completely  from  the  picture.  Ro- 
bots must  take  over  the  whole 
job  of  detecting  the  rockets  and 
sending  up  intercepting  projec- 
tiles. Human  reactions  would  be 
far  too  slow. 

Further  weather  forecasting 
may  be  done  almost  entirely  by 
robots.  Human  beings  could  not 
gather  all  the  data  needed,  send 
it  to  a  central  point,  and  sift  it 
there  fast  enough.  In  the  near 
future  automatic  machinery  will 
take  over.  It  is  now  being  devel- 
oped at  Princeton,  N.J.  Thou- 
sands of  recording  instruments 
scattered  about  the  country  will 
swiftly  simplify  and  digest  the 
data  sufficiently  so  that  a  human 
meteorologist  can  make  extrem- 
ely accurate  forecasts. 

Likewise,  we  must  rely  on 
automatic  machinery  in  many 
phases  of  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  bombs.  The  only  human 
beings  at  the  heart  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant  are  technicians  who 
patrol  11  miles  of  instrument 
panels    far    removed    from    the 


deadly     radioactive    processing 
center. 

To  cite  a  final  example,  when 
we  began  trying  to  manufacture 
synthetic  rubber,  as  at  the 
Humble  Oil  Company's  big  butyl 
plant  at  Bagtown,  Texas,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  job  would 
have  to  be  run  almost  entirely  by 
robot,  because  the  complexity 
and  speed  of  the  process  involved 
outran  the  ability  of  human  oper- 
ators to  control  them. 

The  robot  can  not  only  handle 
more  complex  and  dangerous 
operations  than  man,  but  robot- 
factories  can  usually  produce 
more  and  better  goods  at  cheaper 
prices.  The  big  trend  in  factory 
design  today  is  toward  what  en- 
gineers call  'completely  auto- 
matic process  control.' 

That  means  the  automatic  fac- 
tory. The  factory  of  the  near 
future  will  have  acres  of  throb- 
bing machinery.  The  only  men 
and  women  in  sight  will  be  up 
on  a  balcony  watching  instru- 
ment panels.  (Assembly  -  line 
workmen  will  become  obsolete.) 
In  this  automatic  factory,  raw 
materials  will  be  fed  into  one 
side,  and  fully  assembled  and  in- 
spected radios,  refrigerators, 
fountain   pens,   or  telephone  sets 
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will  spew  continuously  from  the 
other  side,  night  and  day. 

This  is  not  a  pipe  dream.  All 
the  necessary  ingredients  are  al- 
ready available.  Some  robot  fac- 
tories and  plants  are  already  in 
existence.  The  chemical,  petro- 
leum, and  atomic  industries  are 
almost  entirely  robot-run.  So  is 
the  production  of  rayon. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  all  auto- 
mobile tires  were  laboriously 
built  by  hand  on  heavy  iron 
cores.  Today,  in  a  number  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  plants  robot  ma- 
chinery is  taking  over  all  the 
heavy  labor.  Result:  The  tire  out- 
put per  day  has  quadrupled. 

A  good  preview  of  the  coming 
factory  appeared  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  war,  when  W.  F.  and 
John  Barnes,  of  Rockford,  111., 
built  a  plant  to  make  heavy  high- 
explosive  shells.  The  huge  plant 
was  manned  by  a  few  women  at 
control  boards.  All  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  red-hot  metal  at  furn- 
aces, for  example,  was  done  by 
a  girl  seated  comfortably  at  a 
remote  push-button  station. 

The  shells,  delicate  mechanisms 
weighing  125  pounds,  were  never 
touched  by  human  hands.  They 
were  carried  by  conveyor.  At 
key  points,  robots  with  mechani- 
cal  hands    would    lift   the    shells 
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from  the  conveyor  and  shove 
them  into  machines,  such  as  the 
threader,  for  processing.  Then,  a 
few  seconds  later,  the  hands 
would  put  the  shells  back  on  the 
conveyor. 

In  the  factory  of  the  future  you 
will  see  batteries  of  hand  -  arm 
machines.  Usually  they  wiU  be  j 
mounted  on  a  turntable  device  '. 
and  will  have  magnetic  or  fix-  1 
ture-gripping  fingers.  They  wiU 
be  capable  of  all  the  motions  of 
a  workman's  arm,  and  further- 
more will  be  able  to  rotate  at  the 
wrist. 

Every  machine  in  the  factory, 
including  the  hand-arms,  will  be 
operated  by  a  master  control 
unit,  which  wiU  play  continuous- 
ly a  sort  of  player-piano  roll  to 
control  the  actions  of  each  ma- 
chine. All  action  will  be  syn- 
chronized. If  a  hand  begins  mov- 
ing a  fraction  of  an  inch  off  its 
specified  course,  a  detector  will 
flash  the  master  brain,  which  will 
adjust  its  impulses  to  correct  the 
deviation — just  as  a  robot  pilot 
will  get  a  plane  back  on  its 
course  after  it  hits  an  air  pocket. 

The  sharp  eye  of  the  robot  is 
getting  him  many  industrial  jobs 
that  have  long  bored  human 
workers  or  driven  them  to  ner- 
vous   prostration.    Suppose    you 
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are  manufacturing  pills  and  need 
to  sell  66  in  each  bottle.  If  you 
were  doing  it  you  might  occa- 
sionally slip  in  67  pills  by  mis- 
take. But  the  robot  will  count 
exactly  66  pills  every  time,  and 
do  it  faster  than  you  could  count 
to  6. 

Red  tomatoes  can  zip  past  a 
robot  at  a  speed  which  would 
make  you  dizzy,  yet  he  will  throw 
out  every  single  one  that  is  the 
least  bit  discolored.  A  bean  pack- 
ager who  was  plagued  with 
troubles  in  trying  to  put  out, 
economically,  a  uniform  grade  of 
beans,  installed  a  battery  of  robot 
eyes.  These  robots  daily  scrutin- 
ize about  20,000,000  beans,  and 
infallibly  reject  all  that  are  off- 
shade  or  off -size.  Robots  have 
also  proved  to  be  wizards  at 
matching  up  false  teeth. 

When  the  FBI  gets  in  a  finger- 
print of  an  unknown  criminal,  its 
robot-eye  machine  can  whiz 
through  file  cards  at  a  rate  which 
makes  the  cards  look  like  a  blur 
to  the  human  eye  and  can  single 
out  the  file  print  that  exactly 
matches  the  new  print.  It  would 
take  the  human  eye  many  hours 
to  do  the  job. 

As  inspector  of  finished  pro- 
ducts the  robot  has  established 
himself  as  far  more  efficient  than 


the  human  inspector.  In  fact,  he 
is  a  stem  perfectionist.  Robots 
have  rejected  as  imperfect  tooth- 
paste tubes  which  had  leaks  so 
small  no  human  detective  could 
see  them. 

Recently  the  robot  has  taken 
up  farming  in  a  big  way,  and  the 
old  farm  will  never  be  the  same. 
He  can  candle  eggs,  count  sheep, 
and  open  doors  for  cows. 

Automatic  machines  are  taking 
over  several  of  the  farmer's  nas- 
tiest, most  time-consuming  chores. 
In  the  past,  the  dairy  farmer  has 
had  to  climb  up  50  feet  into  his 
silo  twice  a  day  and,  standing 
knee-deep  in  dank  silage,  shovel 
it  out  for  15  minutes.  Today  all 
he  has  to  do  is  snap  on  a  switch. 
A  mechanized  farm  hand  begins 
scooping  up  the  silage  and  blow- 
ing it  out  at  a  furious  rate.  By 
pushing  another  button  the  dairy 
farmer  can  have  his  stables 
cleaned. 

The  romanticized  but  dusty, 
exhausting  job  of  pitching  hay 
will  soon  be  eliminated  on  the 
larger  farms.  A  new  machine 
scoops  up  the  hay  and  bales  it 
right  on  the  field.  Another  back- 
breaking  job,  the  harvesting  of 
sweet  corn,  has  now  been  master- 
ed by  a  machine.  This  is  quite  a 
feat,   because  sweet  corn  is  ten- 
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der  and  must  be  handled  gently 
so  that  it  won't  be  bruised  before 
canning.  But  the  robot  has  prov- 
ed that  it  can  be  gentle. 

The  robot  can  even  pick  nuts. 
A  device  developed  at  Oregon 
State  College  operates  like  a 
giant  vacuum  cleaner.  It  sucks 
up  nuts  lying  on  the  ground,  sifts 
out  leaves  and  dirt,  knocks  off 
the  husks. 

It  will  probably  be  hard  for 
most  farmers  to  believe  it,  but  an 
ingenious  farmer,  F.  O.  Hasten, 
near  Wellington,  Texas,  puts  a 
half-dozen  tractor  plows  out  in 
the  field  soon  after  sunup,  gets 
them  started,  and  then  goes  on 
about  his  business.  All  day  long 
and  weU  into  the  night  these 
amazing  driverless  tractors  go 
around  and  around  the  field  until 
it  is  completely  plowed.  The 
farmer's  secret  is  simple:  He  has 
rigged  the  front  end  of  each  trac- 
tor with  little  disks  which  ride  in 
the  previous  furrows.  As  a  fur- 
row turns  a  corner,  the  disks 
(and  tractor)  follow  it,  provided 
that  the  furrow  is  deep  and  the 
field  fairly  level. 

John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  is  not  certain  that 
he  approves,  but  the  robot  has 
also  taken  up  coal  mining.  The 
'mechanized    miner'    is    a    metal 


monster  on  wheels  that  does  its 
own  drilling  and  digging  as  well 
as  loading.  Robots  are  also  prov- 
ing themselves  to  be  uncanny  ore 
prospectors,  to  the  astonishment 
of  bewhiskered  sourdoughs. 

If  you  run  a  business,  there  too 
you  will  find  that  the  robot  is  a 
handy  guy  to  have  around.  Soon 
he  will  probably  revolutionize 
the  tailoring  business.  A  big  New 
York  men's  clothing  firm  found 
that  the  Robot  Tailor  (Photo- 
Metric)  can,  in  a  flash,  give  you 
a  better  measuring  than  an  ex- 
perienced tailor  can  give  after 
fussing  over  you  with  tape  meas- 
ures for  15  minutes.  Five  hun- 
dred Manhattan  notables  who  re- 
ceived robot-measured  suits  all 
reported  excellent  fits. 

Insurance  companies  at  the 
moment  are  intrigued  by  the 
possibilities  of  some  of  the  new 
giant  mechanical  brains.  Suppose 
the  company  wants  to  know  the 
surrender  value  of  a  policy.  It 
takes  a  clerk  a  vast  amount  of 
feverish  figuring.  But  a  giant 
robot  is  capable  of  looking  up  the 
cash  value  in  the  proper  table  . . . 
interpolating  the  premium  paid 
to  date  .  .  .  multiplying  by  the 
amount  of  the  insurance,  deduct- 
ing any  loans,  computing  the  in- 
terest on  each  loan  and  subtract- 
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ing  that,  crediting  the  value  of 
any  dividend  accruals  and  any 
premiums  paid  in  advance — and 
then  typing  out  the  check  for  the 
exact  net  value  of  the  policy!  All 
this  is  done,  of  course,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds. 

A  New  York  restaurant  now 
has  robot  waiters,  which  never 
fail  to  startle  new  patrons.  If  you 
go  to  this  restaurant  you  write 
out  your  order  and  drop  it  into 
a  slot  on  the  table.  You  wait  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  then, 
presto!  a  robot  device  pops  your 
dinner  before  you  steaming  hot. 
It  comes  up  through  the  center  of 
the  table  from  the  kitchen,  which 
is  in  the  basement  below. 

Soon  A  m  e  r  i  c  a's  15,000,000 
bowling  fans,  or  many  of  them, 
are  due  for  a  surprise.  It  seems 
that  the  robot  has  proved  himself 
to  be  an  extremely  agile  and  ef- 
ficient pin  boy.  In  a  demonstra- 
tion before  the  American  Bowl- 
ing Congress  in  Buffalo,  his  suc- 
tion-cup hands  always  placed 
each  pin  in  precisely  the  right 
spot.  Furthermore,  he  does  not 
embarrass  a  lady  customer  by 
giggling  when  she  spins  a  ball 
into  the  next  alley. 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
human  skills  that  the  machine 
cannot  duplicate.  Despite  its  won- 


drous feats  it  can't  do  original 
thinking.  It  can't  be  creative,  and 
it  can't  change  its  mind,  as  it  has 
none.  Actually,  its  greatest  talent 
will  be  in  taking  over  from  man 
the  more  monotonous,  repetitious 
chores,  like  scrubbing  floors, 
sorting  beans,  or  working  on  an 
assembly  line;  chores  which  can 
be  organized  into  a  set  pattern 
and  mechanically  duplicated.  The 
robot  can't  handle  a  job  that  has 
much  fun  and  excitement  in  it, 
but  he  can  emancipate  man  from 
drudgery. 

In  spite  of  his  appealing  featur- 
es the  robot  will  present  us  with 
an  enormous  challenge.  Inevit- 
ably, there  will  be  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  have  to  take 
up  work  in  other  lines,  learn  new 
skills.  But  these  will  probably  be 
more  creative,  more  enjoyable 
skills. 

If  our  nation  makes  the  ad- 
justment to  the  robot  success- 
fully we  shall  all  have  more 
leisure  to  enjoy  the  economical 
and  high-quality  goods  produced 
by  the  robot-run  machines.  All 
the  'work'  will  be  on  a  higher  in- 
tellectual plane. 

If  we  utilize  the  robot  intelli- 
gently, for  the  benefit  of  all,  he 
can  make  us  free  as  we  have 
never  been  free  before. 
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Science  and  (Jhange 


Science  is  turning  our  whole  environment  topsy-turvy,  and  the  very 
problems  which  have  arisen  from  its  application  can  be  solved  only 
through  a  further  application  of  science  to  those  problems.  We  must 
extend  science  for  the  first  time  into  the  social  field. 


QJCIENCE  dawned  upon  this 
*^  world  slowly  and  painfully 
— the  light  of  morning  after  the 
cold  winter  of  darkness  of  all  the 
past.  Its  vanguard  has  been  of 
men  who  had  courage  and  initia- 
tive to  do  some  thinking  for 
themselves  rather  than  remain 
mentally  manacled  with  only  the 
orthodox  and  accepted  ideas  of 
their  time.  Those  very  few  per- 
sons who  have  been  able  to  rise 
above  the  superstitions  and  pre- 
judices of  their  age  to  conceive  a 
new  idea,  to  propound  it,  and 
usually  to  suffer  for  it,  are  still 
mostly  appreciated  only  by  those 
people  who  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps  and  who  themselves  en- 
counter similar  obstructions  even 
in  this  present  so-called  enlight- 
ened age. 

Science  has  had  the  fortitude 
to  express  itself  in  the  face  of  op- 
pression. It  has  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  foe  of  super- 
stition and  creeds  of  ignorance 
arising  out  of  the  past  when  man 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  environ- 
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ment  and  any  scoundrel  who  took 
advantage  of  credulity  to  use  it 
for  his  own  ends. 

Science  has  been  the  destroyer 
of  much  that  is  old— but  it  has 
also  been  the  creator  of  the  new. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  applying 
science  to  all  physical  problems 
is  an  accelerating  process  that  is 
bringing  ever  greater  change  and 
progress,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  grudging  recognition  of  its 
place  in  society  and  its  potenti- 
alities for  the  future  is  becoming 
established. 

Science  has  earned  its  place 
and  recognition  as  a  method  of 
reason  and  an  annihilator  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Science 
is  knowledge — based  on  experi- 
ence, observation  and  experi- 
ment. 

Every  library  of  any  conse- 
quence includes  innumerable 
volumes  on  science,  and  these 
volumes  are  more  available  than 
ever  before  for  anyone  to  obtain 
and  learn  about  the  most 
dynamic  force  that  man  has  yet 
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developed.  There  are  many  ex- 
planatory books  which  give  ef- 
fective general  coverage  of 
science,  or  of  the  special  branches 
of  science.  It  is  well  for  everyone 
to  take  advantage  of  such  in- 
formation. Familiarization  and 
application  of  the  scientific  me- 
thod better  equips  the  individual 
to  analyze  any  problem  or  to  de- 
termine a  course  of  action  with 
regard  to  a  problem.  The  scienti- 
fic procedure  is  so  superior  that, 
once  attained,  it  is  never  given 
up  or  dispensed  with.  Its  adop- 
tion has  a  profound  effect  on  all 
future  behavior. 

Science  is  at  our  disposal  for 
beneficial  or  destructive  use. 
Currently  it  is  being  used  both 
ways  and,  in  fact,  its  misuse  is  so 
great  that  wanton  wastage  of 
vital  resources  occurs  at  an  un- 
precedented rate. 

Science  is  confined  today  large- 
ly within  the  controls  of  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  its  research 
into  problems  is  mainly  governed 
by  the  interests  of  establishing  or 
enhancing  profitable  sources  of 
income  for  the  coffers  of  the  cor- 
poration concerned.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  science  is  nonetheless  turn- 
ing our  whole  environment 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  very  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  from  its 


application  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  various  Price  System 
structures,  can  be  solved  only 
through  a  further  application  of 
science  to  those  problems. 

Science  knows  no  limitations. 
It  will  accept  and  apply  a  new 
idea  or  discovery  wherever  it  is 
demonstrated  as  feasible  and  of 
consequence.  All  too  often  this 
characteristic  has  been  maligned 
or  opposed  by  people  who  in 
ignorance  or  for  selfish  reasons 
hindered  its  application,  and  vin- 
dication would  come  only  from 
some  later  generation.  This  has 
been  especially  true  when  such 
a  discovery  upset  some  dogma 
which  had  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  culture  or  tradition  of 
society,  over  an  extended  period. 
The  records  of  history  are  re- 
plete with  instances  of  such  be- 
havior, but  although  acknowl- 
edging that  predecessors  have  re- 
tarded progress  with  such  be- 
havior, the  people  of  each  new 
generation  carried  on  the  same 
behavior  in  regard  to  the  inno- 
vations of  their  time.  The  people 
in  our  present  environment  are  no 
different  in  this  respect  except 
that  the  barrage  of  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  are  far 
greater  in  number  and  in  most 
instances  have   active   sales  pro- 
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motion    behind    them    to    smooth 
the  way. 

Of  all  inventions  the  one  which 
has  had  the  most  catastrophic  ef- 
fect upon  society  has  been  the 
development  of  mechanical  pow- 
er converters — the  steam  engine 
and  the  eventual  vast  array  of 
derivitives  from  that  one  inven- 
tion. Until  the  time  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  human  being  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  an  engine  to  do 
98%  or  more  of  his  work.  The 
human  engine  has  often  been 
lauded  as  the  most  wonderful  and 
efficient  machine  ever  known, 
but  when  we  consider  it  from  a 
functional  viewpoint  of  its  capa- 
city to  do  work  we  realize  that 
it  is  very  inefficient  indeed.  The 
human  engine  weighs  on  an  aver- 
age from  100  pounds  to  250 
pounds,  it  has  a  capacity  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  horsepower  and  while 
it  may  still  be  wearing  rather 
well  after  50  years  of  service,  it 
cannot  compete  with  mechanical 
versions  and  millions  of  these  hu- 
man engines  are  shelved  or  aban- 
doned while  in  prime  working 
condition. 

In  time  of  depression  we  have 
millions  of  these  human  ma- 
chines idling  around  doing  no 
useful  work.  We  have  millions 
of   these   machines   which   even 


when  working,  are  really  serving 
no  very  useful  purpose  for  their 
efforts  are  nowise  related  to  the 
production  or  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  general  welfare.  A 
mechanical  engine  when  not  in 
use  can  be  shut  down  or  stored 
indefinitely  until  required  —  but 
not  the  human  engine.  Once  it 
shuts  down,  it  will  never  start 
again. 

In  time  of  depression  we  set  up 
many  service  stations  for  these 
human  engines  to  keep  them  sup- 
plied with  just  sufficient  fuel  to 
keep  them  idling.  In  so-called 
prosperous  times  when  there  is 
plenty  of  employment  for  them, 
these  machines  are  fuelled  up 
much  better,  perform  better  and 
are  considered  a  commendable  as- 
set to  society.  In  our  own  interest 
then  it  could  appear  that  we 
would  have  the  healthiest  and 
happiest  environment  when 
everyone  is  working,  when  all 
our  human  machines  are  employ- 
ed and  keeping  well  fuelled.  How- 
ever, in  most  prosperous  times 
to  date,  in  the  most  prosperous 
land  in  the  world,  we  have  never 
achieved  a  very  high  load  factor 
of  operation  from  our  human  en- 
gines—  we  have  always  had  a 
large    proportion    suffering    from 
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low  grade  fuel  and  insufficient 
fuel.  This  condition  is  worse,  of 
course,   during   depressions. 

We  might  also  note  that  most 
people  do  not  seem  to  object  to 
having  their  fuel  supplied  to 
them  without  doing  work  to  use 
it  up — in  fact,  so  many  people 
seem  to  favor  this  idea  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
many  who  wish  to  instill  the 
necessity  of  toiling  for  a  living  in 
each  growing  generation.  But  the 
last  few  generations  are  starting 
to  see  through  this.  They  see  all 
around  them  mechanical  engines 
in  quantity  and  capable  of  per- 
forming gigantic  accomplish- 
ments in  comparison  with  the 
human  engine  which  somehow 
has  not  been  able  to  step  up  its 
capacity  very  greatly  through  the 
centuries.  We  observe  now  a  con- 
dition which  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  condition  even  fifty 
years  ago.  For  thousands  of  years 
it  was  the  normal  environment 
for  the  human  engine  to  do  98% 
or  more  of  all  the  work  that  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  survive,  at 
a  low  living  standard.  Now  we 
live  at  a  much  higher  standard, 
and  the  human  engine  does  less 
than  2%  of  the  necessary  work 
in  order  to  maintain  that  higher 
standard. 


We  see  around  us  in  this  alone, 
one  of  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  change  brought  about  by 
science.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
technological  civilization  of 
which  there  is  none  by  compari- 
son even  remotely  equal  in  the 
whole  world.  The  days  of  the 
spade,  the  walking  plough,  the 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  horse 
and  buggy,  except  as  curios,  are 
gone  forever  from  this  Continent. 
Our  society  has  become  so  mech- 
anized that  the  lives  of  us  all  are 
bound  up  with  it.  Our  whole  pro- 
ductive equipment,  our  commu- 
nications and  transportation  sys- 
tems which  are  so  highly  devel- 
oped on  this  Continent  are  de- 
pendent upon  electric  power  and 
fossil  fuels — not  upon  the  energy 
converted  by  human  beings  from 
the  food  they  eat.  We  still  have 
remnants  of  the  cultures  of  the 
past  apparent  in  Quebec,  Mexico, 
and  poorly  developed  or  isolated 
places  scattered  about  the  Conti- 
nent, but  in  the  over-all  integrat- 
ed productive  mechanism  of 
North  America  they  are  not  vital 
factors. 

There  are  many  measurements 
of  the  growth  of  science  besides 
the  change  it  has  wrought  in  our 
environment.  For  example,  Har- 
vard   University    in    1828    taught 
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only  one  course  in  chemistry — 
but  it  now  teaches  27  including 
such  brand  new  subjects  as  radio- 
active and  stable  isotopes.  Geol- 
ogy has  developed  from  a  single 
subject  into  no  less  than  150  sub- 
divisions. Both  U.  S.  scientific 
workers  and  research  expendi- 
tures have  since  1900  approxi- 
mately doubled  every  ten  years. 

World  War  II  marked  a  new 
era.  U.S.  industry  which  alone 
spent  around  $200  million  per 
year  on  research  prior  to  World 
War  II  currently  spends  more 
than  $450  million  per  year.  Bell 
Telephone  which  is  the  biggest 
communication  system  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  employs  over  6,000 
persons  in  research.  The  total 
U.S.  research  bill  for  1947  reach- 
ed an  alltime  high  of  $1.2  billion 
— seven  times  the  total  of  1930 
and  triple  the  expenditure  of 
1940. 

Despite  the  expansion  of  cours- 
es in  science  which  are  popular 
and  becoming  more  available 
constantly  in  the  universities  and 
despite  the  increasing  amounts  of 
money  which  are  being  spent  on 
behalf  of  scientific  research,  there 
is  today  a  decided  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  needed  for  this 
type  of  work  especially  in  certain 
branches.  There  are  today  all  to- 
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gether  only  some  140,000  people 
engaged  in  scientific  research  de- 
velopment and  teaching  in  the 
whole  United  States  and  of  these 
only  about  25,000  hold  doctors' 
degrees  in  physical,  biological  or 
agricultural  branches  of  science. 
The  whole  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress  of  the  country 
therefore  rests  upon  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1%  of  the  population 
and  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  the  doctorate  group  largely 
who  advance  the  frontiers  of 
science  into  the  unknown. 

For  the  first  time  the  men  of 
science  are  becoming  conscious 
of  their  responsibility  in  society. 
The  use  of  atomic  energy  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else  has 
emphasized  how  terrific  the  de- 
velopments of  science  have  be- 
come and  how  so  powerful  a  dis- 
covery can  be  mishandled  or 
hamstrung.  Many  scientists  have 
come  out  with  magazine  articles 
expressing  their  concern  over  the 
situation  in  which  modern  man 
finds  himself.  These  include  Ein- 
stein, U  r  e  y,  Compton,  Condon 
and  Lawrence. 

The  late  H.  G.  Wells,  who  in 
his  own  way  did  a  tremendous 
job  in  putting  science  across  to 
the  masses,  has  stated:   'Civiliza- 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Record  Steel  OutpAdi 

■RTEVER  before  has  the  industrial  economy  of  the  United  States 
■^^  received  so  much  steel  in  peacetime  as  during  1948.  The  output 
for  the  year  is  expected  to  be  around  88,000,000  tons,  on  the  basis  of 
operations  through  October. 

With  that  record  production,  3,100,000  tons  larger  than  the  out- 
put of  1947,  steel  companies  have  made  nearly  as  much  steel  in  three 
and  one-half  years,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  as  in  the  five  years  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  war. 

More  steel  was  made  in  October  than  in  any  other  month  in 
history.  Numerous  other  records  were  established.  Shipments  of 
steel  were  reaching  new  high  levels  either  in  war  or  peace. 

In  their  efforts  to  operate  at  highest  possible  levels,  the  pro- 
ducing companies  were  being  aided  by  improvements  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  scrap  and  coal,  by  the  completion  of  new  faciUties, 
and  by  the  application  of  technological  advances. 

The  anticipated  total  output  of  the  year  will  be  about  40% 
greater  than  in  1939.  With  the  supply  of  ingot  steel  thus  augmented, 
shipments  of  steel  products  in  all  of  1948  are  expected  to  total  about 
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65,000,000  tons.  These  figures  would  surpass  the  wartime  record  of 
63,250,519  in  1944. 

The  increased  shipments  of  steel  have  been  helping  to  support 
the  extraordinary  production  records  established  in  many  American 
industries  this  year.  Prominent  among  the  beneficiaries  of  rising 
steel  shipments  has  been  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Including  the 
goods  shipped  through  dealers  and  jobbers,  this  industry  received 
2,762,000  net  tons  of  steel  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1948,  an  increase 
of  nearly  776,000  tons  over  the  similar  1947  period. 

The  automobile  industry  continues  to  be  the  largest  industrial 
user  of  steel,  taking  6,500,000  in  eight  months,  or  489,000  tons  more 
than  a  year  earlier.  Gains  also  were  made  in  shipments  to  railroads 
and  their  equipment  manufacturers,  agriculture,  container  manufac- 
turers, and  makers  of  household  and  commercial  equipment.  Job- 
bers, dealers  and  distributors,  exclusive  of  those  specializing  in  sup- 
plies for  oil  and  gas  industries,  received  6,393,000  tons,  116,000  tons 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  enlarged  supply  of  steel  this  year,  alloy  steel  has  become 
increasingly  important.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1948,  it  consti- 
tuted nearly  10%  of  ingot  production,  lower  than  in  war  years  but 
substantially  higher  than  the  average  of  6%  in  prewar  years.  Most 
of  the  gain  of  about  15%  in  output  of  alloy  steel  in  ten  months  over 
the  similar  1947  period  was  due  to  open  hearth  alloy  production, 
rather  than  electric  furnace  output. 

Production  of  alloy  steel  ingots,  other  than  stainless  steel,  was 
5,403,617  net  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1948,  compared  with 
4,718,852  tons  in  the  similar  1947  period. 

Electric  furnice  production  has  been  setting  monthly  records, 
and  in  ten  months  the  total  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings  was  nearly 
4,077,500  tons,  or  975,000  tons  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  Most  of 
this  increase  in  electric  furnace  output  was  in  carbon  steel,  account- 
ing for  nearly  half  of  the  nine-month  rise  in  total  output  of  carbon 
steel. 

In  October  electric  furnace  operations  had  risen  to  101.5%  of 
capacity,  after  an  average  for  nine  months  of  89.4^/^ ,  against  72.4%^ 
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in  the  corresponding  1947  period.    Electric  furnace   operating  rates 
lately  have  risen  above  open  hearth  rates. 

Production  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1948  was  over  72,960,930  net  tons,  exceeding  output  in  all  of  1946 
by  more  than  6,000,000  tons.  This  sum  also  exceeds  production  in 
any  full  year  prior  to  1941  by  a  still  wider  margin. 

The  ten-month  output  compared  with  70,276,003  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1947,  the  increase  being  approximately  3.8%. 
Steel  furnaces  were  operated  at  99.9%  of  capacity  in  October,  com- 
pared with  96.1%  in  September  and  97.7%  a  year  earlier.  In  the  pre- 
vious nine  months  the  rate  was  92.1%.  The  October  rate  had  not 
been  equalled  since  late  in  1943  and  has  been  surpassed  only  a  few 
times  in  20  years.    Rates  are  based  on  capacity  in  each  year. 

Production  of  ingots  and  steel  for  castings  in  October  was  7,973,- 
416  tons,  compared  with  7,415,610  in  September  and  7,570,152  a  year 
earlier.  This  record  production  of  steel  in  one  month  was  greater 
than  world  smelter  output  of  the  six  leading  nonferrous  metals  for 
the  entire  year  of  1947.  In  the  week  starting  November  8,  production 
of  raw  steel  was  scheduled  at  1,791,700  tons,  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  industry.  — Steel  Facts 


^uiaHtcUlc  ^eiep.Uo4i>e  Acco-untin(f^  MacUi4€e 

TNEVELOPMENT  of  an  automatic  telephone  accounting  machine 
^^  which  records  all  the  necessary  'bookkeeping'  data  for  25,000 
phone  calls  in  the  form  of  perforations  on  a  roll  of  paper  three  inches 
wide,  thus  reducing  to  almost  nothing  the  heavy  job  of  telephone 
accounting  work,  has  been  announced  by  the  Bell  Telephone  labora- 
tories. 

The  machine,  evolved  by  Bell  laboratories  after  many  years  of 
intensive  development,  has  been  installed  at  Madio,  Pa.,  a  Philadel- 
phia suburb,  it  was  said.  The  device,  as  complex  as  a  large  calculating 
machine,  records  the  caller,  the  telephone  called — whether  local  or 
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Icn;!  distance — also  the  day,  month  and  duration  of  each  completed 
call  to  one-tenth  of  a  minute  accuracy  in  time. 

The  first  data  is  punched  as  the  call  opens.  Other  information  is 
'memorized'  and  punched  as  the  call  ends. 

After  each  days'  output  of  perforated  tape  is  finished,  the  rolls 
are  clipped  and  taken  to  a  companion  machine,  known  as  a  'reader,' 
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which  assembles,  translates,  sorts,  summarizes  and  prints  the  results 
in  English,  ready  for  use  in  billing  telephone  subscribers. 

In  the  perforator,  an  electrical  brain  recognizes  each  phone  from 
which  a  call  comes  in,  codes  it  in  the  form  of  holes  in  the  tape,  de- 
termines the  rate  of  charge,  and  stores  other  information  which  is 
punched  as  the  call  ends.   Thus  a  complete  record  is  effected. 

Housed  in  large  metal  cabinets,  each  type  of  machine  is  a  veritable 
maze  of  electrical  circuitry,  springs,  magnets,  switches,  relays  and 
motors. 

The  reading  machine  has  a  'brain'  which  effects  the  mathemati- 
cal functions  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  also 
applies  any  one  of  eight  different  formulae  to  figure  out  the  correct 
charge. 

Other  telephone  exchanges  in  the  Philadelphia  area  are  soon 
to  be  similarly  equipped,  it  was  said,  and  additional  machines  are 
being  planned  for  installation  in  other  parts  of  the  Bell  system. 


TTNITED  STATES  raw-material  needs  stay  high.  Rearming  and 
^^  foreign  aid  are  boosting  demand.  But  new  sources  are  being 
offered  by  modern  science  and  technology. 

Synthetic  oil,  for  example,  promises  an  extra  supply.    The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  wants  to  start  building  an  industry  capable 
^  of  supplying  2,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day — about  one  third  present 
needs. 

The  future  of  synthetic  oil  depends  on  the  ability  of  engineers 
to  take  oil  economically  from  shale  in  the  West  and  from  coal  in  the 
East  and  in  Alaska. 

Oil  from  shale  is  being  made  at  the  rate  of  100  barrels  a  day  at 
a  Government  pilot  plant  in  Rifle,  Colo.  Several  private  companies 
are  making  shale  oil  in  laboratories,  too.  Costs  on  the  present  limited 
scale  would  run  several  hundred  dollars  a  gallon.  On  a  commercial 
scale,   according   to   Bureau   of   Mines   figures,    cost   would   average 
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5.5  cents  a  gallon  without  allowing  for  interest  and  profit.    Gasoline 
from  natural  petroleum  costs  7  to  8  cents  a  gallon  on  the  same  basis. 

Oil  from  coal  will  cost  more,  probably  between  12  and  13  cents 
a  gallon,  when  and  if  produced  at  a  rate  of  1,000,000  barrels  a  day. 
A  pilot  plant  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  will  be  pro- 
ducing 80  barrels  a  day  in  1950  by  burning  coal  and  converting  the 
resulting  gas  into  oil  products.  Another  type  of  plant  at  the  same 
place,  making  oil  by  liquefying  the  coal,  will  be  completed  early  in 
1949  and  will  make  200  to  400  barrels  a  day.  A  small  plant  at  Library. 
Pa.,  operated  by  a  coal  and  oil  company  will  make  10  to  20  barrels 
of  gasoline  a  day  by  converting  coal  into  gas,  which  is  condensed  into 
gasoline. 

Oil  from  natural  gas  will  cost  about  7.2  cents  a  gallon  when  large- 
scale  output  is  achieved.  Carthage  Hydrocol,  Inc.,  representing  a 
group  of  oil  companies,  is  building  a  plant  that  will  turn  out  7,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  a  day  in  1950. 

Government  experts  feel  that  it  is  time  to  start  building  a  few 
plants.  Capital  investment  required  for  a  barrel  a  day  of  new  capa- 
city is  $6,000  for  natural  petroleum,  $3,100  for  oil  from  shale,  $9,000 
for  oil  from  coal.  The  2,000,000  barrels  a  day  suggested  as  a  goal  for 
the  synthetic-oil  industry  would  cost  $12,000,000,000.  Such  an  in- 
dustry is  the  key  to  America's  oil  reserves. 

Iron  ore  in  taconite  is  another  great  resource  untapped  as  yet. 
Top-grade  ore  assaying  about  50%  iron  will  last  only  about  20  years 
longer  at  the  present  rate  of  use.  But  taconite,  assaying  about  25% 
iron,  will  last  indefinitely,  reserves  are  so  enormous. 

The  steel  companies  are  spending  about  $100,000,000  in  research 
work  on  taconite  ore,  according  to  one  estimate.  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 
alone  is  spending  $2,000,000  on  two  pilot  plants  to  process  taconite 
into  pig  iron.  Four  other  similar  plants  are  provided  in  the  company's 
$34,000,000  ore-research  program  lasting  into  1954. 

Tests  indicate  that  costs  of  pig  iron  from  taconite  will  be  low 
enough  to  make  the  domestic  low-grade  ores  competitive  with  ores 
from  Canada,  Sweden  and  South  America.  Increasing  imports  of  ore 
are  considered  certain,  however,  and  Canada  especially  is  looked  to 
as  a  great  future  source  of  ore.  Eventually,  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
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in  new  mills  and  other  processing  equipment  may  be  installed  by 
steel  companies  to  process  low-grade  iron  ores.  Remaining  reserves 
of  high-grade  ore  are  not  evenly  divided  among  companies.  Some 
are  estimated  to  have  enough  to  last  them  more  than  50  years;  others 
may  run  out  of  their  best  ore  in  5  to  10  years. 

In  other  minerals,  the  U.S.  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  discover 
and  make  use  of  lower-grade  reserves.  Mining  companies  already 
have  shifted  to  four  successively  lower  grades  of  copper  ore  within 
the  last  30  years.  Despite  that,  U.S.  needs  have  grown  so  great  that 
fully  half  of  the  copper  required  has  to  be  found  overseas. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  now  depends  for  about  half  of  its  lead  and 
zinc  on  foreign  sources,  whereas  domestic  output  satisfied  needs  after 
World  War  I.  And  the  armed  forces  consider  50  minerals  'critical' 
and  required  for  stockpiles  now,  compared  with  only  seven  in  1939. 
For  some  of  these  minerals,  including  uranium,  greater  supplies  may 
be  obtained  only  through  larger  purchases  abroad.  One  expert  says 
U.S.  uranium  will  be  used  up  in  30  years,  just  in  making  bombs,  with- 
out allowing  for  possible  use  in  developing  atomic  power. 

Increased  power,  from  all  sources  available,  is  turning  out  to  be 
the  real  answer  to  the  U.S.  materials  problems.  Synthetic  rubber, 
nylon  and  rayon,  magnesium,  plastics  and  other  materials  are  war- 
time examples  of  what  technicians  can  create  from  unsuspected 
sources  if  enough  energy  is  put  at  their  disposal.  The  future  is  sure 
to  bring  intense  development  of  electrical  energy  from  water  and 
coal  resources,  and  possibly  atomic  power  and  solar  energy  too. 
That  is  counted  on  to  unlock  the  new  reserves  of  basic  materials  the 
nation  needs. 


TNFECTIOUS  diseases  are  those  like  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
■*•  tuberculosis,  and  other  disorders  which  are  caused  by  tiny  organ- 
isms called  microbes.  It  is  only  within  relatively  recent  times  that 
medical  science  has  recognized  these  microscopically  small  agents  as 
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sources  of  disease;  and  the  physical  suffering  they  have  brougli:  has 
scarcely  exceeded  the  mental  anguish  originally  caused  by  their 
appalling  mystery.  Three  centuries  ago  one  would  hardly  have 
imagined  that  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  mystery  of  infectious 
diseases  would  eventually  result  from  the  then  widely  debated  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation. 

This  question  may  be  expressed  quite  simply  as  follows:  Are 
small  living  creatures  constantly  and  spontaneously  arising  from  life- 
less matter;  or  are  these  living  creatures  always  the  offspring  of  pre- 
vious living  creatures? 

From  time  immemorial  there  had  been  much  speculation  con- 
cerning this  question,  but  it  was  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  before 
a  scientific  test  was  made.  The  investigator  was  Francesco  Redi,  an 
ItaHan  naturalist.  By  carefully  controlled  experiments  Redi  showed 
that  the  grubs  which  developed  in  a  piece  of  decaying  meat  were 
not  generated  spontaneously,  as  was  commonly  believed,  but  had 
hatched  out  of  eggs  deposited  on  the  decaying  meat  by  flies. 

Redi's  experiments  could  deal  only  with  visible  creatures,  such 
as  worms,  maggots,  and  other  larvae.  For  the  still  smaller  forms  of 
life,  such  as  could  be  seen  only  through  the  microscope,  the  origins 
remained  a  mystery  until  about  eighty  years  ago  when  Louis  Pasteur, 
a  French  chemist,  demonstrated  conclusively  that  microbes  have 
ancestors,  just  as  grubs  do,  and  thus  always  descend  from  other 
microbes,  each  after  his  own  kind. 

Without  this  proof  of  the  continuity  of  life  in  series,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  living  forms,  what  assurance  would  a  scientist  have  that 
microbes,  already  being  found  in  association  with  infectious  diseases, 
had  not  originated  spontaneously  either  in  his  patient  or  in  his  flasks 
of  broth?  How  could  he  keep  track  of  them,  to  study  their  individual 
characteristics,  if  new  ones  were  to  spring  into  being  to  confuse  him 
evei'y  time  he  turned  his  back? 

Pasteur  changed  all  this.  For,  in  order  to  prove  his  point,  Pas- 
teur had  to  develop  techniques  by  means  of  which  pure  strains  of 
individual  microbes  could  be  cultivated  and  observed  under  con- 
trolled conditions.    Robert  Koch  in  Germany  soon  developed  better 
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methods;  and  specific  microbes,  as  causes  of  particular  infectious 
diseases,  were  identified. 

Throughout  the  world,  laboratories  began  to  stir  with  ardent 
activity.  Discoveries  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Anthrax,  it  was 
announced,  is  caused  by  a  spore-producing  ribbon;  child-bed  fever, 
by  microbes  which  look  like  necklaces  of  tiny  beads;  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  each  by  a  characteristic  microbe  which 
appears  as  a  colorless  rod;  cholera,  dysentery,  pneumonia — the  medi- 
cal journals  could  not  pubHsh  them  fast  enough. 

This  rich  fruition  of  the  slow  discovery  of  basic  principles  was 
of  immediate  benefit.  It  permitted  man  to  liberate  himself  from 
hitherto  unknown  parasites.  It  also  enlarged  man's  understanding 
of  his  relationship  to  the  world  about  him,  because  it  afforded  a 
rational  interpretation  of  these  diseases  and  provided  an  intelligible 
concept  to  replace  a  sinister  mysticism. 

These  discoveries  brought  man  nearer  to  a  realization  of  his 
co-partnership  with  life  about  him.  He  could  see  that  while  he  him- 
self subsists  upon  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants,  many  microscopic 
animals  and  plants  subsist  in  turn  at  the  expense  of  his  human  body. 
He  thus  learned  to  rationalize  infectious  diseases  as  natural  rather 
than  supernatural  phenomena.  He  saw  that  what  was  disease  in  his 
own  body  could  be  the  natural  consequences  of  the  reproductive 
cycle  of  other  animals  and  plants. 

According  to  the  new  concept  thus  established,  infectious  diseases 
constitute  a  distinct  class.  They  are  caused  by  living  microbes  whose 
existence  is  maintained  by  successive  passage  from  one  diseased 
individual  to  another.  The  disease-inducing  microbes  gain  access  to 
the  tissues  of  an  animal  or  plant  and  multiply  in  them.  This  is  the 
condition  of  infection.  In  order  to  continue  their  cycle  of  reproduction 
they  must  get  out  of,  as  well  as  into,  their  host.  The  infected  animal 
or  plant  is  called  a  host  because,  just  like  a  social  host  who  invites 
you  to  dinner,  it  furnishes  subsistence  to  the  microbe. 

This  new  understanding  of  infectious  disease  was  indeed  an 
advance,  but  scientific  knowledge  is  only  relative  and  partial.  In 
the  midst  of  their  exuberant  successes,  the  early  bacteriologists  were 
frequently  stumped.    For  there  were  failures   as   well   as  frequent 
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successes,  and  questions  arose  more  rapidly  than  answers  were  found. 
For  example:  smallpox,  influenza,  measles,  mumps,  yellow  fever 
and  infantile  paralysis  passed  from  person  to  person.  Clearly  these 
diseases  were  contagious,  and  yet  science  was  unable  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  any  microbes.  After  many  failures,  reluctantly  it  h?d 
to  be  admitted  that  the  methods  of  bacteriology  were  reaching  their 
limits. 

Then  a  discovery  was  made  that  had  the  significance  of  an  en- 
lightening principle.  A  Russian  botanist,  named  Iwanowski,  squeezed 
the  juice  from  tobacco  plants  affected  by  a  contagious  spotting  called 
mosaic  disease.  He  forced  the  juice  through  filters  of  such  fine  por- 
osity that  no  known  microbe  could  get  through.  Iwanowski  was  not 
able  to  obtain  any  growth  of  living  beings  from  the  filtered  liquid,  but 
he  found  this:  When  he  touched  a  healthy  tobacco  plant  with  the 
smallest  droplet  of  the  liquid,  invariably  the  tobacco  plant  developed 
the  mosaic  disease.  Something  in  the  liquid  carried  the  infection, 
but  what  was  it?  Beijerinck  of  Holland  thought  it  must  be  an  in- 
fectious 'living  fluid.' 

Soon  came  other  developments.  A  German  commission  reported 
that  a  clear  fluid,  prepared  from  tissues  of  cattle  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  filtered  to  free  it  from  cultivable  microbes,  caused  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  when  inoculated  into  cattle.  Dogs  with  rabies 
likewise  carried  an  invisible  agent  that  proved  to  be  filterable;  and 
two  Italian  investigators  maintained  that  the  agent  of  rabies  was  so 
small  and  of  such  a  curious  nature  that  it  entered  filaments  of  nerve 
cells  to  multiply  and  spread  throughout  the  nervous  system.  No 
known  microbe  acted  like  that. 

Similar  filterable  agents,  causing  innumerable  diseases  in  plants, 
animals  and  man  were  soon  discovered.  They  would  not  grow  out- 
side the  living  cells  of  their  hosts.  Nor  could  they  be  seen  through 
the  microscope.    What  was  the  secret? 

If  the  methods  of  bacteriology  had  failed,  perhaps  those  of  chem- 
istry and  physics  might  succeed;  and  now  a  chemist,  Dr.  W.  M.  Stan- 
ley of  Rockefeller  Institute  at  Princeton,  took  up  the  problem.  Dr. 
Stanley  squeezed  the  juice  from  the  spotted  tobacco  leaves,  and 
filtered  it  just  as  Iwanowski  had  done.    Then,  to  separate  out  what- 
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ever  might  be  in  solution,  Stanley  subjected  the  filtered  juice  to  the 
tremendous  spinning  force  of  an  ultracentrifuge.  He  measured  the 
size  of  its  disease-inducing  units.  He  examined  the  X-ray  diffraction 
pattern  of  these  units,  and  their  ultraviolet  absorption  spectrum.  He 
crystallized  them  from  their  solutions  and  found  them  still  un- 
changed. Then  he  defined  these  infinitesimal  units,  not  in  terms  of  the 
familiar  concept  of  biological  cells,  but  in  the  measured  terms  of 
chemical  molecules. 

These  invisible  filterable  agents  of  infantile  paralysis,  yellow 
fever,  influenza,  cattle  plague,  dog  distemper,  fowl  pox  and  a  whole 
catalog  of  similar  diseases  are  called  viruses.  They  infect  their  hosts 
and  pass  from  one  host  to  the  next  by  the  same  mechanisms  employed 
by  living  microbes.  Can  they  be  said  to  live,  or  are  they  inanimate 
products  of  the  bodies  they  injure?  Can  a  sharp  line  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  nonliving?  The  atomic  physicists  tell  us 
matter  and  energy  are  one.  Are  we  faced  again  with  the  old  question 
of  spontaneous  generation,  this  time  concerning  molecular  creatures 
of  the  living  matter  of  cells  instead  of  microbes  from  lifeless  matter? 
Can  a  host  create  its  own  parasites? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  for  the  scientists  of  the 
future.  As  basic  problems  are  solved  and  new  principles  become 
established,  new  periods  of  enlightenm.ent  will  surely  follow  to  con- 
tinue the  liberation  of  man  from  his  diseases  and  from  the  bonds  of 
colossal  ignorance. 

A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  Ernest  William  Goodpasture,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Vanderbilt  University. 


i^  PITTSBURGH. — The  first  public  demonstration  of  a  new  continuous  mining 
machine  left  coal  men  wondering  what  effect  the  revolutionary  device  will  have  on 
production  and  markets. 

Developed  by  the  Joy  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  and  Frtanklin,  Pa.,  the 
$50,000  machine  went  through  its  paces  deep  in  the  new  Mathies  Mine  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  The  device  eliminates  drilling  and  blasting  operations  by 
ripping  out  coal  and  loading  it  into  hopper  cars  in  one  flowing  operation. 

The  Joy  continuous  miner  is  designed  to  mine  coal  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  a 
minute.  Actual  production  figures  depend  on  many  varying  factors  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  operated  long  enough  to  determine  its  exact  capabilities. 

Some  observers  expressed  confidence  the  machine  should  be  able  to  mine  more 
coal  in  a  day  with  a  crew  of  three  or  four  men  than  a  regular  12  or  15-man  crew 
could  dig  in  several  days.  — Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  neiv 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working   hours,   to  every  citizen   on   this   Coyttinent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SEWING  MA- 
chine  with  no  bobbin,  no  shuttle,  and 
a  self-threading  needle  had  its  world 
premiere  at  the  Woman's  International 
Exposition  in  New  York.  Two  spools  of 
thread  fit  side  by  side  below  the  sewing 
surface,  and  by  a  method  that  baffled 
the  women  who  saw  it,  the  spools  do  the 
work  of  the  former  bobbin  and  com- 
plicated upper  threading. 

Two-tone  stitching  is  another  feature 
of  the  new  machine.  Two  threads  of 
different  textures,  such  as  fine  sewing 
silk  and  mending  wool,  were  combined 
in  contrasting  or  harmonizing  colors. 

By  pressing  a  button  control  the  color 
of  the  stitch  was  changed  instantly. 
Thus,  in  the  same  stitch  line,  several 
stitches  were  white,  followed  by  several 
red  stitches.  Only  the  top  stitch  showed, 
in  contrast  to  the  bobbin  thread  which 
loops  over  the  top  on  the  average  ma- 
chine. 

A  portable  model  and  a  desk  model 
of  the  revolutionary  sewing  machine  will 
be  sold,  at  prices  which  compare  favor- 
ably with  conventional  models. 

A  NEWLY-DEVELOPED  CHEMICAL 
which  can  be  applied  easily  to  house- 
hold fabrics  offers  relief  to  sufferers  from 
a    dust    allergy.     The   chemical    can    be 


sprayed  on  upholstered  furniture,  rugs, 
bedding  and  draperies  to  prevent  forma- 
tion of  'house  dust.' 

Fabrics  will  not  have  to  be  cleaned 
beforehand,  according  to  the  develop- 
ers, and  the  chemical  film  which  results 
from  the  spraying  won't  make  the  slight- 
est difference  in  the  feel  or  appearance 
of  the  material.  Research  has  shown  that 
15  to  20  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  allergic  to  'house  dust,'  so  the 
new  chemical  has  a  ready-made  market. 

A  NEW  PROCESS  THAT  MAY  PRO- 
foundly  change  many  phases  of  the 
graphic  arts  has  been  developed  by  the 
Haloid  Co.  of  Rochester,  manufacturer 
of  photographic  papers  and  photo-copy 
machines,  papers,  and  chemicals.  Called 
Xerography  (from  xeros:  dry),  it  sub- 
stitutes the  use  of  static  electricity  for 
the   conventional   photochemical   process. 

The  first  commercial  application  will 
be  a  piece  of  office  machinery  for  re- 
producing letters,  blueprints,  drawings, 
and  the  like.  Xerography  might  also  be 
used  in  press  printing,  photographic  re- 
production, land  transference  of  images 
to  glass,  ceramics,  wood,  and  textiles. 

Since  the  process  is  completely  dry,  no 
shrinkage  of  receiving  surfaces  is  pos- 
sible. Important  economies  are  promised 
by  the  elimination  of  the  negative  and 
repeated  use  of  the  same  plates.   With 
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present  equipment  the  Battelle  Insti- 
tute has  produced  permanent  prints  in 
sixty  seconds;  an  automiatic  machine 
might  do  it  in  ten  seconds. 

TELEVISION  IS  NO  LONGER  PURE- 

ly  an  entertainment  medium;  it  can  now 
be  useful  to  you  in  your  office. 

Remington  Rand  has  started  commer- 
cial production  of  a  portable  television 
outfit  for  interoffice  communication.  The 
Vericon  system  is  an  outgrowth  of 
models  that  Rand  developed  during  the 
war  for  the  Air  Force.  In  those  days,  the 
camera,  mounted  in  the  nose  of  robot- 
guided  bombers,  helped  steer  the  ship 
on  pin-point  raids  over  heavy-flak  areas. 
The  camera  broadcast  a  picture  to  a 
receiver  in  the  flight  control  plane. 

The  commercial  model  of  the  system 
does  not  broadcast;  it  transmits  the 
image  by  coaxial  cable — just  as  music  is 
piped  into  a  bar.  The  system  has  three 
units:  a  camera,  a  power  generator  and 
a  master  viewer.  As  miany  as  10  receiv- 
ing units,  in  different  offices,  can  be 
connected  to  the  camera  through  one 
master  viewer.  The  system  works  with 
most  home  television  screens.  The  power 
unit  plugs  into  a  110- volt  outlet,  draws 
about  the  same  wattage  as  an  electric 
iron.  Camera  weight:  31.5  pounds;  over- 
all  measurements:    6%x8i/4x22V^   inches. 

Rand  thinks  the  Vericon  can  do  a 
job  in  these  spots,  among  others: 

(1)  Intercall  systems — you'll  be  able 
to  see  the  person  while  you  talk  over 
your  regular  hookup;  (2)  Banks — a  tel- 
ler can  verify  a  check  signature  simply 
by  calling  a  central  record  room,  where 
a  clerk  can  hold  the  signature  card  in 
front  of  the  camera;  (3)  Merchandis- 
ing— a  screen  in  your  store  window  will 


show  merchandise  actually  in  use  inside 
the  store;  (4)  Hospitals — students  can 
get  a  closer  view  of  delicate  surgical 
work. 

Rand  says  the  image  transmitted  by 
the  system  is  clear  enough  to  be  photo- 
graphed, is  fully^  visible  in  daylight.  Pro- 
duction is  under  way  at  the  company's 
Systems  Division,  Norwalk,   Conn. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  DIPPER  WHICH 
handles  consecutive  dipping  and  agitat- 
ing operations  has  been  built  by  Wies- 
ner-Rapp  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  After  the 
load  is  placed  in  position,  a  'start*  button 
is  pushed;  the  load  is  carried  to  the  first 
tank,  dipped,  and  agitated  to  a  preset 
time  interval.  Then  it  is  automatically 
lifted  and  carried  to  the  second  tank  for 
dipping  and  agitating.  After  that,  the 
load  is  either  returned  to  the  start  posi- 
tion or  conveyed  to  other  tanks,  as  the 
process  requires. 
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The  entire  cycle  of  load  movement, 
dipping  and  agitating,  can  be  preset  on 
a  timer.  The  machine  will  handle  an 
unlimited  number  of  dipping  operations. 
It  can  be  operated  semi-automatically, 
or  manually  if  desired;  it  doesn't  re- 
quire highly  experienced  operators. 
Other  advantages,  according  to  the 
maker:  increased  production;  reduction 
of  supervisory  personnel;  uniformity  of 
product. 

A  NEW  PROCESS  CONTROL  EM- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  high- 
temperature  alloy  for  turbine-driven  en- 
gines has  been  reported  by  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories.  This  con- 
trol method  employs  the  emission  spec- 
trograph, and  was  developed  primarily 
for  analyzing  the  cobalt-base  alloy 
known  commercially  as  'Vitallium.'  The 
method  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  analyses  can  be  completed  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  during  the  produc- 
tion process,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of 
time  compared  with  the  time-consuming 
chemical  analyses  previously  required. 

Samples  of  the  alloy  are  analyzed 
from  a  photographic  record  of  a  line 
spectrum  taken  from  an  arc  flame  burn- 
ing on  an  electrode.  The  Vitallium 
sample  to  be  analyzed  forms  one  of  the 
electrodes  land  carbon  is  used  in  the 
other.  From  the  density  of  the  spectrum 
lines  on  the  photographic  film,  physicists 
can  determine  the  percentages  or  quan- 
tity of  the  various  elements  in  the  alloy 
and  make  immediate  corrections  in  the 
molten  metal. 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  MOBILE 
betatron  —  a  10,000,000 -volt  General 
Electric  X-ray  generator  whose  rays  are 
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capable  of  penetrating  16  inches  of  steel 
-is  being  installed  at  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory,  White  Oak,  Md.  This 
massive  betatron  can  be  aimed  in  any 
direction.  It  will  be  used  principally  for 
studying  the  complex  internal  assern- 
blies  of  mines,  torpedoes,  and  other 
Naval  ordnance  items. 

The  betatron  consists  essentially  of  a 
powerful  electromagnet  weighing  approx- 
imately 2yi  tons,  which  surrounds  a 
doughnut-shaped  glass  vacuum  tube  in 
which  electrons  are  accelerated  and  made 
to  produce  X-rays  by  striking  a  tung- 
sten 'target.'  Engineers  who  built  the 
betatron  state  that  it  can  take  an  X- 
ray  picture  of  a  piece  of  steel  1  inch 
thick  in  one  second.  Its  rays  can  pene- 
trate a  piece  of  steel  1  foot  thick  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  as  compared  with 
hours  for  a  conventional  X-ray  machine. 

PLIABILITY   COMBINED   WITH 

good  wear  resistance  is  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  a  new  form  of  nylon 
known  as  FE-1044,  which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Polymer  Corporation,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  strips  up  to  2  inches  wide. 
The  new  nylon  has  many  of  the  prop- 
erties of  rubber,  and  in  addition,  excel- 
lent chemical  resistance  to  hydrocarbons. 
Applications  of  the  nylon  strip  include 
seating  disks  for  low-pressure  valves 
and  gaskets  which  must  remain  flexible 
where  contact  with  oil,  gasoline,  or 
various  hydrocarbons  is  involved. 

A   HIGH   DEGREE   OF  TOUGHNESS 

and  hardnness  distinguishes  its  new 
alloy  steel,  says  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America,  New  York  City. 

Crucible's  metallurgists  call  the  alloy. 
HY-Tuf.  It  is  a  complex  steel  mixture, 
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containing  small,  controlled  amounts  oi 
silicon,  manganese,  nickel  and  molybde- 
num. Tests  results  show  that,  at  the 
same  toughness  as  conventional  steels, 
the  alloy  will  stand  about  27%  more 
stress.  And  it  is  said  to  have  better  im- 
pact resistance  than  conventional  con- 
struction steels  when  all  are  heat-treated 
to  the  same  tensile  strength  (about 
235,000  p.s.i.). 

The  combination  of  hardness  and 
toughness  should  give  the  alloy  a  host 
of  applications  in  the  aircraft,  automo- 
bile and  mining  industries.  The  alloy 
can  be  flash-welded  as  well  as  arc- 
welded.  It  can  also  be  annealed. 

NEWEST    IDEA    TO    CROP    UP    IN 

the  'packaged-equipment'  field  is  a  fully- 
equipped  bathroom  that  comes  all  ready 
to  be  tacked  onto  the  outside  of  a  farm 
house  or  summer  cottage.  The  factory- 
assembled    Ad  -  a  -  Bath    eliminates    the 


need  for  giving  up  space  or  changing  the 
interior  arrangement. 

Builders  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bremen, 
Ind.,  says  it  has  found  a  special  joint 
to  keep  its  unit  tight  against  the  house 
— Vv'hether  frame,  stucco,  brick  or  veneer. 
Dealers  can  usually  handle  foundations 
and  installation  in  about  a  day. 

Equipment  in  the  Ad- a -Bath:  tub, 
sink,  toilet  and  tank,  electric  heater, 
built-in  medicine  and  linen  cabinet.  Out- 
side is  frame,  interior  is  done  in  ply- 
wood. Walls  and  ceilings  are  insulated; 
so  is  the  linoleum-covered  floor. 

All  piping  is  copper  tubing  with  brass 
fittings.  Plumbing  and  electrical  wiring 
are  concealed  in  an  18-inch  wall  com- 
partment. Only  four  connections  • —  one 
electrical  two  water,  and  one  for  soil 
pipe — are  needed.  Approximate  over-all 
outside  dimensions:  7x8x8  feet.  Septic 
tanks  are  extra. 

MECHANICAL    DEVICES     THAT 

take  over  manual  lifting,  turning,  and 
feeding  jobs  have  been  getting  a  lot  of 
study  from  production  experts  at  the 
lauto  plants.  One  of  the  devices,  a  press 
unloader,  is  now  available  commercially. 
The  developer  is  Sahlin  Engineering  Co., 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

The  unloader  works  on  practically  all 
types  of  presses  that  handle  medium- 
and  large-size  stampings.  Because  it  is 
a  completely  separate  unit,  it  can  be 
timed  to  remove  the  stampings  at  any 
point  on  the  upstroke  of  the  press. 
When  you  have  to  turn  them  over  dur- 
ing an  operation,  the  unloader  can  be 
set  to  do  the  job. 

Here  is  how  it  works:  After  the 
stamping  has  been  formed  or  sheared, 
the  ram  starts  its  upstroke.   Iron  hands 
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on  the  unloader  then  reach  into  the 
die,  grip  the  stamping,  pull  it  out  and 
swing  it  back  onto  a  conveyor.  The  un- 
loader can  be  set  to  lift  the  stamping  as 
high  as  you  want  before  it  swings  the 
metal  out  of  the  press. 

A  FOLDING  GLASS  FOR  CONVERT- 

ible  automobile  tops  is  being  turned  out 
at  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  The  glass, 
used  in  the  rear  window,  sandwiches  like 
an  accordian  when  you  put  the  top 
down. 


Business  and  Finance 

U.S.  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  IS  HOLD- 
ing  at  a  high  rate,  but  soft-goods  in- 
dustries are  cutting  their  production, 
employm.ent  and  hours  of  work  as  in- 
ventories threaten  to  pile  up. 

Soft  spots  in  manufacturing  can  be 
measured  by  changes  in  employment  and 
average  weekly  hours  worked.  The  net 
result  has  been  a  drop  of  more  than  10% 
in  man-hours  worked  from  February  to 
September  in  shoes,  cotton  textiles,  and 
woolen  and  worsted  textiles. 

Before  October,  manufacturers  re- 
duced hours  of  work  to  hold  work  forces 
together.  Beginning  in  October,  however, 
the  layoff  rate  began  to  rise  sharply  in 
textile,    apparel    and    leather    industries. 

U.S.  INVENTORIES  STOOD  AT  A 
record  high  of  $54.4  billion  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  up  $6.6  billion  from  a  year  ago. 
Manufacturers  held  stocks  of  $30.8  bil- 
lion, retailers  $15.2  billion,  wholesalers 
$8.4  billion. 

Department-store  inventories  climbed 
to   a   record   high   on   November   1,    up 
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15%  from  a  year  ago.  Stocks  were  equal 
to  2.7  months'  sales  at  the  November 
rate.  That  compares  with  2.2  a  year  ago 
and  2.5  in  1939-40. 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  FELL  TO 

163.7  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  in  the  week  ended  December  7, 
lowest  in  almost  seven  months. 

Retail-price  cuts  on  a  wide  scale  have 
appeared  in  clothing,  meat  and  house- 
hold appliances. 

U.S.  RETAIL  TRADE,  THOUGH  IM- 
proved  in  December,  was  still  under 
business  expectations.  In  November, 
p.ales  of  independent  retailers  fell  1% 
below  a  year  ago.  Apparel  sales  were 
down  11%;  jewelry,  9;  hardware,  5; 
furniture,  3;   general  merchandise,  2. 

A  LEVELING  OFF  HAS  BEGUN  IN 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  by 
U.  S.  manufacturing  and  commercial 
firms.  Their  dollar  expenditures  planned 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1949  are  below  amounts 
spent  in  the  same  periods  a  year  earlier. 

DEBT  OF  ALL  GOVERNMENTS   IN 

the  United  States  amounted  to  $270,- 
936,000,000  on  June  30,  1948,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus. This  is  equal  to  $1,848  per  person. 
Public  debt  of  the  federal  government 
makes  up  93%  of  the  total. 

State  government  debt  has  increased 
58%  in  the  past  two  years,  the  report 
shows.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  in- 
creased borrowing  by  a  number  of  states 
to  finance  veterans'  bsn2fits. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
tion  is  faced  with  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe.'  Edu- 
cation in  this  sense  does  not 
mean  more  of  the  studies  of  econ- 
omics, poHtics  or  finance  which 
all  reach  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  past,  but  a  comprehension  of 
the  new  and  most  vital  driving 
force  that  man  has  learned  to  use 
— science  itself. 

Science  marks  the  turning 
point  from  which  we  ceased  us- 
ing a  wooden  stick  and  oxen  and 
replaced  them  with  the  plough 
and  tractor;  from  the  days  of 
armies  on  foot  and  horseback  to 
days  of  armored  divisions,  air- 
craft and  jet  missiles;  from  days 
of  famine  and  frost  against  which 
man  had  no  recourse  to  days  of 
regulating  climatic  conditions, 
hybrid  crops  and  bountiful  har- 
vests of  unending  variety;  from 
times  of  handicraft  and  human 
toil  to  times  of  straight-line  pro- 
duction methods,  mass  applica- 
tion of  technology  and  use  of 
power  to  do  our  bidding. 

So  endless  are  the  applications 


and  benefits  of  science  which  we 
already  enjoy  that  we  tend  to 
take  them  for  granted.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  we  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  new  vista  of 
living  —  if  we  will  only  adopt 
changes  in  our  social  controls  to 
conform  with  the  physical  re- 
quirements of  our  new  environ- 
ment— changes  already  overdue 
and  for  lack  of  which  we  are  pay- 
ing a  heavy  price. 

We  come  at  last  to  Technocracy 
Inc.  and  the  job  it  is  performing. 
There  has  never  been  another 
organization  such  as  this.  We 
have  Technocracy  —  the  exten- 
sion of  science  for  the  first  time 
into  the  social  field.  We  have  a 
medium  for  acquainting  people 
with  science  and  the  problems  of 
social  change  —  something  they 
have  never  understood  before 
and  which  but  a  handful  of  our 
population   understand   even  yet. 

The  processes  of  physical 
change  are  at  work  as  never  be- 
fore. Science  and  Technocracy 
are  in  step  with  them.  Are  you? 
— Milton  Wildfong 


*  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  and  social  flux  go  .  .  .  h^nd  in  hand.  Industrialization 
is  the  great  Commoner:  it  will  destroy  any  government  under  which  its  benefits 
are  confined  to  the  few  and  denied  the  many. 

— Isabel  Cary  Lundberg  in  Harper's  Magazine 
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'Science  and  the  Illation' 


The  benefits  that  science  could  bring  have  for  long  been  in  advance 
of  the  uses  which  society  has  made  of  them.  .  .  .  Consequently  every 
man  and  woman  has  to  face  the  cardinal  problem:  How  is  science 
to  be  used  in  order  to  secure  the  full  satisfaction  of  human  needs? 


Q*  CIENCE  is  a  socially  acquired 
^^  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
world  and  the  universe,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  method  of  con- 
sciously extending  and  of  using 
this  knowledge.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  science,  civilizations 
have  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  its  use  in  enlarg- 
ing their  mastery  over  nature,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  support  large 
populations  at  standards  of  Hving 
above  the  primitive.  At  the  same 
time  science  has  increased  man's 
power  of  destruction;  it  has  made 
wars  both  more  extensive  and 
more  terrible.  When  applied  to 
industrial  production  in  certain 
social  systems  science  can  inten- 
sify economic  crises  of  over-pro- 
duction; it  can  then  appear  to  be 
the  cause  of  unemployment  and 
of  much  human  suffering.  So  the 
modern  world  shows  a  series  of 
sharp  contrasts  involving  science 
— the  contrast  between  what  in- 
dustry  could   produce   and   what 
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people  can  buy,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  large-scale  use  of 
science  for  destruction  in  war  and 
the  failure  in  many  countries  to 
use  it  for  constructive  ends  in 
peace. 

None  of  these  baleful  effects 
of  using  science  is  the  'fault'  of 
science.  Science  is  neither  good 
nor  bad;  it  is  organized  knowl- 
edge and  a  method,  a  tool  or 
weapon,  which  society  can  use 
for  good  or  evil.  It  can  confer  the 
highest  benefits  and  it  can  be 
used  to  destroy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
one  of  the  root  problems  of  our 
times  is  the  problem  of  the  pro- 
per use  of  science.  .  .  .  One  con- 
clusion emerges  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  any  other  from  a 
survey  of  the  technical  potenti- 
alities: the  state  of  knowledge  to- 
day is  such  that  there  are  no  tech- 
nical obstacles  to  worldwide  so- 
cial advance.  The  reasons  for  any 
failure  to  advance  should  be 
sought  not  in  the  laboratories  and 
libraries    of    science    but    in    the 
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structure  of  society  itself  and  in 
the  means  by  which  it  orders  its 
affairs.  .  .  . 

The  Second  World  War  has 
graven  in  the  minds  of  most  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  a  vivid 
awareness  of  the  power  of  ap- 
plied scientific  knowledge.  Atom 
bombs  and  the  threat  of  'biologi- 
cal' warfare  are  now  given  much 
publicity,  and  it  is  easy  to  curse 
science  and  scientists.  But  the 
real  lesson  which  the  develop- 
ment of  'scientific'  weapons 
should  make  as  clear  as  day- 
light is:  when  sufficiently  large 
resources  of  finance,  organiza- 
tion and  scientists  are  used  there 
are  few  problems  of  the  control 
and  exploitation  of  Nature  that 
cannot  be  solved,  and  often  with 
unexpected  speed. 

The  scientific  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  was  directed  to 
the  military  defeat  of  Germany, 
Japan  and  their  satellites  as  the 
most  aggressive  enemies  of  social 
progress  throughout  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  empha- 
size what  would  have  been  the 
results  to  the  life  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  if  Fascism  had  suc- 
ceeded. That  defeat  was  achiev- 
ed; and  from  it  have  come  great 
advances  in  scientific  knowledge 
and    application,    exemplified    in 


their  most  dramatic  form  by  the 
atom  bomb.  But  to  balance  this 
picture  of  science  used  for  war 
purposes  one  has  only  to  im- 
agine what  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  defeat  of  social 
scourges  such  as  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  which 
take  a  continuous  toll  of  human 
life  greater  than  any  war,  if 
an  equally  great  and  co-ordin- 
ated attack  were  made  upon 
them.  Similarly  with  the  use  of 
science  to  raise  agricultural  and 
industrial  activity  as  the  mate- 
rial basis  for  abolishing  hunger 
and  want  from  the  world. 

Particularly  among  scientists, 
many  of  whom  stood  aloof  from 
politics  and  parties,  a  new  and 
more  vivid  awareness  has  arisen 
of  the  need  for  the  social  control 
and  social  use  of  science  and  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  if  it 
is  not  so  controlled  and  used.  The 
atom  bomb  epitomizes  the  dilem- 
ma which  today  faces  society:  the 
application  of  science  can  be  for 
destructive  or  constructive  ends. 
It  is  for  men  and  women  to 
choose,  and  that  choice  is  made 
by  individuals  deciding  what 
kinds  of  government  they  em- 
power and  what  policies  they 
shall  pursue.  .  .  . 

The  benefits  that  science  could 
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bring  have  for  long  been  in  ad- 
vance of  the  uses  which  society 
has  made  of  them.  The  frustra- 
tion of  science,  the  failure  to  use 
existing  knowledge,  was  a  com- 
monplace of  the  years  between 
the  wars,  when  human  needs 
were  perhaps  greater  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  It  is  evident  that 
the  existence  of  needs  is  no  guar- 
antee that  they  will  be  met.  Con- 
sequently every  man  and  woman 
has  to  face  the  cardinal  problem: 
How  is  science  to  be  used  in 
order  to  secure  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  human  needs?  .  .  . 

Scientific  advance  is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  change 
in  society,  as  technical  advances 
change  the  relationships  between 
men.  The  further  developments 
of  technique  today  affect  the 
whole  world  and  are  fostering 
further  changes  in  social  organ- 
ization. The  productivity  of  in- 
dustry between  the  wars  was  too 
great  for  the  products  to  be  con- 
sumed by  those  nations  whose 
social  and  economic  organization 
led  to  the  continuous  existence  of 


poverty;  hence  economic  depres- 
sions, struggles  for  markets,  war. 
Modifications  of  national  and  in- 
ternational economic  organization 
aimed  at  achieving  social  advance 
are  the  methods  with  which  the 
attempt  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  mounting  productiv- 
ity resulting  from  technical  ad- 
vances. As  this  comes  to  be  more 
clearly  and  precisely  understood, 
so  the  necessary  social  and  pol- 
itical changes  will  come  about 
more  easily  and  smoothly;  social 
development  itself  will  be  helped 
by  the  broadening  of  technical 
understanding  among  the  people. 
The  recently  ended  war  carried 
forward  the  world-wide  social 
revolution  of  this  epoch,  'the  cen- 
tury of.  the  common  man,'  to  a 
new  stage.  Science  offers  means 
to  use  unprecedented  powers 
with  which  a  finer,  more  beauti- 
ful and  happier  world  than  ever 
before  can  be  built.  With  man- 
kind using  a  vigorously  develop- 
ing science  for  social  ends,  the 
future   can  be  bright  and  inspiring. 


*  DESPITE  MORE  EXTENSIVE  destruction  and  economic  dislocation  during 
World  War  II  than  during  the  previous  world  conflict,  recovery  has  proceeded  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  past  three  years  than  in  the  corresponding  period  alter  World 
War  I,  and  has  not  encountered  any  major  set-back.  -  Farm  News 
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Li'l  Abner,  in  his  ignorance,  is  representative  of  you,  the  people  of 
North  America.  By  not  knowing  or  refusing  to  understand  the  facts, 
you  assist  the  'shmooicide  squads  of  business  and  politics  in  their 
extermination  of  lovable,   harmless  shmoos — your  abundance. 


T  ONG  ago  a  great  leader  of 
^^  humanity  stated:  'Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  the  blind  are  leading 
the  blind.'  Present  day  Price 
System  education  has  been  de- 
fined as  'the  inculcation  of  the 
incomprehensible  into  the  ignor- 
ant by  the  incompetent.'  This  type 
of  education  has  for  its  purposes, 
first,  to  train  the  student  in  the 
fine  art  of  chiseUng  a  successful 
income,  and  second,  to  train  the 
student  to  a  willingness  to  be 
chiseled.  The  ratio  of  successful 
chiselers  is  small  compared  to 
the  large  body  of  suckers  neces- 
sary to  support  the  chiselers, 
therefore  the  second  type  is  the 
most  prevalent  in  all  the  mediums 
used.  Frankly,  this  is  a  political- 
business  perversion  of  the  inten- 
tion of  education.  The  highest 
ideals  of  education  are  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  mankind, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  physi- 
cal world  in  which  he  lives,  and 


A    radio    broadcast    over    K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles 
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train  him  to  adjust  himself  to 
society,  prepared  to  make  for 
himself  a  life,  rather  than  be 
chained  to  making  a  living. 

Opportunities  to  show  up  the 
inadequacies  of  our  present 
methods  of  education,  their  fail- 
ure to  give  the  student  a  basis  for 
life  in  this  technological  age,  are 
few  indeed,  so  we  must  take  them 
where  we  find  them,  even  though 
it  is  sometimes  in  the  funny 
papers.  Recently  this  escape  de- 
vice has  provided  an  educational 
masterpiece  along  these  lines,  and 
gives  us  the  material  for  today's 
program.  Technocracy  presents: 
'SHMOOS.' 

Al  Capp's  'Li'l  Abner'  is  vir- 
tually a  national  institution,  but 
for  those  of  you  who  have  not 
read  it,  we  will  briefly  review  a 
recent  occurrence  in  'Dog  Patch, 
Hew  Hess,  Hay.' 

Li'l  Abner  was  attracted  by  a 
strange  sweet  music  that  eman- 
ated from  'The  Valley  of  the 
Shmoo.'  He  was  entreated  not  to 
look   upon   the   source   of   this 
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strange  music,  as  shmoos  were 
known  to  be  the  greatest  menace 
to  mankind  that  had  ever  existed. 
But  Li'l  Abner  would  see  the 
shmoos.  On  entering  the  valley 
he  saw  peculiar,  pear-shaped  an- 
imals that  came  happily  to  meet 
him  with  their  sweet  song.  He 
could  see  no  evil  in  them,  but 
found  them  sweet,  lovable,  little 
creatures  that  supplied,  without 
provocation  except  his  wishes, 
most  of  the  basic  necessities  for 
maintenance  of  human  life,  plus 
the  ability  to  multiply  with  ex- 
ceeding rapidity. 

So  Li'l  Abner  took  some 
shmoos  back  to  Dogpatch.  Imme- 
diately, local  conditions  changed. 
Residents  of  Dogpatch  had  lived 
in  abject  poverty,  and  been  re- 
presentative of  all  poverty-strick- 
en people  in  their  behavior.  With 
the  coming  of  the  shmoos,  pov- 
erty disappeared,  and  Dogpatch 
had  abundance,  and  with  it  a 
change  in  behavior.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  frustrated 
lovers  to  remain  single.  With 
shmoos  supplying  milk  (in  bot- 
tles), eggs,  butter,  meat  and  all 
other  basic  foods,  it  was  possible 
to  marry  even  though  salaries 
stayed  low  and  prices  went  up 
and  up,  thus  bringing  an  end  to 
this  particular  frustration. 


It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  ancient  feuds  to  destroy 
or  steal  your  neighbor's  shmoos. 
They  were  so  happy  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, they  would  fall  over  dead, 
ready  to  eat,  and  so  delicious 
too!  Besides,  your  neighbor  was 
glad  to  give  you  shmoos  and  set 
you  up  in  abundance,  thereby 
ending  crime.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  work  the  people  at 
starvation  wages,  for  they  didn't 
have  to  rely  on  work  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  therefore  hu- 
man toil  was  eliminated. 

The  great  menace  of  shmoos 
was  realized  after  the  first  few 
days,  at  the  store  that  formerly 
supplied  all  Dogpatch  with  food. 
The  rank  and  rancid  food,  selling 
for  outrageous  prices,  just  didn't 
move.  Dogpatchers  didn't  need  to 
buy  anything.  The  shmoos  sup- 
plied everything,  free!  Prices 
tumbled,  but  still  no  one  bought. 
After  all,  in  abundance  values 
disappear.  But  good  business 
principles  were  thereby  threat- 
ened and  the  situation  was  view- 
ed with  alarm  by  businessmen 
everywhere. 

The  citizens  of  Dogpatch  were 
very  happy  with  the  shmoos.  You 
could  ride  on  them  to  a  picnic 
and  by  the  time  you  had  arrived, 
they  had  multiplied  so  fast  you 
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had  plenty  of  them  to  eat,  plus 
all  the  delicacies  one  could  wish, 
and  a  free  ride  home! 

It  wasn't  long  until  the  shmoos 
began  to  migrate  from  Dogpatch 
to  the  entire  Hew  Hess  Hay. 
They  were  to  be  found  every- 
where. Young  ladies  no  longer 
had  to  barter  their  charms  for  a 
meal  ticket,  thus  ending  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  practice  of  the 
world's  oldest  profession.  The 
hobo  could  cease  to  be  a  bum  and 
become  a  respectable  citizen,  as 
soon  as  he  was  introduced  to 
shmoos. 

Thus  the  ugly  menace  raised  its 
head  all  over  the  nation.  Sales 
graphs  and  stock  markets  showed 
a  rapid  decline.  Big  business  was 
in  a  tumult.  And  still  the  great 
menace  spread!  The  heads  of 
great  industries  began  to  com- 
mit suicide  when  faced  with  fin- 
ancial disaster.  Automotive  and 
petroleum  industries  faced  ruin. 
Shmoos  didn't  use  gas  or  oil,  and 
they  gave  a  smoother  ride! 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
maintain  high  prices  on  anything, 
not  even  houses,  for  dried  shmoo 
skin,  sawed  lengthwise,  made 
better  houses  than  wood,  and 
free  besides!  The  toy  industry 
flopped,  for  there  was  no  sense 
in   making   toys.    Shmoos   were 


more  fun  than  a  barrel  of  mon- 
keys. 

At  long  last  the  farmer's  work 
was  done,  kitchen  drudgery 
ceased  and  humanity  reached  a 
state  of  abundance  after  7000 
years  of  scarcity  struggle.  There 
was  no  use  trying  to  maintain 
high  prices  or  even  business  it- 
self, so  conferences  were  held. 
Should  business  attempt  to  con- 
trol this  abundance  of  shmoos  or 
figure  out  a  method  to  extermin- 
ate them?  The  businessmen  met 
with  the  politicians,  and  though 
shmoos  were  very  popular  with 
millions  of  people,  true  to  their 
duty  to  uphold  good  business,  the 
politicians  found  the  one  man 
who  hated  shmoos  enough  to  ex- 
terminate them.  Dan'l  Shmoone, 
a  tool  of  business  and  politics, 
with  his  'shmooicide  squad,'  set 
out  with  an  armed  caravan  to  ex- 
terminate the  shmoos. 

The  extermination  of  the  first 
herd  of  shmoos  was  met  with 
much  anguish.  Li'l  Abner  be- 
came spokesman  for  the  un- 
happy people.  With  tears  run- 
ning down  his  face  he  tried  to 
explain  that  shmoos  were  meant 
to  be  loved,  not  shot.  How  could 
anyone  help  loving  the  little 
creatures  that  provided  all  the 
necessities  of  life  free,  and  with- 
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out  charge?  Why  kill  them,  why? 
Dan'l  Shmoone  introduced  him- 
self as  the  shmooicide  squad's  ace 
exterminator.  And  Li'l  A  b  n  e  r, 
though  he  didn't  know  what  'ex- 
terminator' meant,  respected  big 
words  and  saluted  the  head  of  the 
shmooicide  squad.  With  tears  still 
streaming  down  his  face,  he  car- 
ried out  the  orders  of  Dan'l 
Shmoone  and  brought  all  the 
shmoos  up  to  be  shot,  six  at  a 
time  for  they  were  easier  to  kill 
that  way.  Between  his  sobs  he 
thought  to  himself  that  he  must 
be  Unamerican  to  cry  over  what 
was  happening  to  the  sweet,  lov- 
able little  shmoos. 

After  the  Price  System's  great- 
est menace  was  removed,  business 
immediately  improved.  Prices 
went  up  and  up.  The  usually 
rank  and  rancid  food  stank  worse 
than  ever,  for  during  the  time 
the  business  recession  was  on,  no 
food  had  been  sold,  and  for  good 
business  reasons  it  could  not  be 
destroyed.  Business  men  were 
happy,  pleased  with  their  politi- 
cian, who,  of  course,  was  happy 
to  have  been  of  service.  The 
children  of  Dogpatch  cried  for 
their  shmoos,  and  we,  the  public, 
almost  wept  at  their  stupidity. 

Yes,  this  has  been  a  very  am- 
using, as  well  as  an  educational 
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story.  We  have  seen  the  social 
desirability  of  the  conditions 
created  by  abundance.  About 
95 /r  of  the  undesirable  character 
traits  induced  by  our  present 
scarcity  system  would  be  auto- 
matically eliminated  by  an  abun- 
dance distributed  without  price. 
Most  frustrations  due  to  scarcity 
complexes,  crime,  prostitution, 
charity,  vagrancy  and  human  ex- 
ploitation would  be  possible  no 
longer.  We  also  have  seen  that 
abundance  is  the  world's  greatest 
menace  to  business,  and  that  pol- 
itics is  a  tool  for  protecting  busi- 
ness. We  found  that  the  interests 
of  business  and  politics  are  not, 
as  educators  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, in  accord  with  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
the  people. 

Though  this  story  brings  to 
light  the  social  implications  of 
abundance,  it  does  not  begin  to 
touch  upon  the  physical  trends, 
that  are  shaping  America's  des- 
tiny, nor  upon  the  magnitude  of 
our  potential  abundance  due  to 
our  technological  ability  to  pro- 
duce. Though  the  shmoos  were 
wonderful,  they  cannot  begin  to 
match  the  wonders  of  the  appli- 
cation of  modem  technological 
science;  they  can  only  represent 
it. 
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Nor  does  this  story  in  any  way 
suggest  the  type  of  distributive 
mechanism  essential  in  the  dis- 
ti'ibution  of  the  abundance  re- 
sulting from  technology.  Tech- 
nological production  requires  ex- 
act measurements  and  constant 
inventories.  Except  for  an  occa- 
sional nibble  at  a  few  blades  of 
grass,  shmoos  required  almost  no 
food.  This  was  fortunate,  for  the 
soil  of  Dogpatch  is  very  badly 
eroded  and  not  many  plants  can 
grow  there.  In  this  respect  the 
story  in  no  way  brought  out  the 
great  quantities  of  natural  re- 
sources essential  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  type  of  abundance 
native  to  North  America.  If  they 
could  have  shmoos,  even  China 
and  India  could  have  abundance. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the 
greatest  menace  to  our  American 
Price  System  is  abundance.  The 
roots  of  this  abundance  go  so 
deep  into  our  way  of  life  that 
it  challenges  the  abilities  of  the 
best  'shmooicide  squads'  of  busi- 
ness and  politics.  The  very  his- 
tory of  America  is  the  history  of 
modern  technological  application 
to  our  abundant  resources.  If 
there  is  an  'American  Way  of 
Life,'  it  is  truly  the  technological 
way.  Every  sequence  of  produc- 
tion is  now  geared  to  mass  me- 
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thods  based  on  the  technological 
application  of  extraneous  energy 
— that  is.  energy  that  is  derived 
from  sources  other  than  human. 
The  resulting  abundance,  as  we 
learned  from  our  story,  destroys 
value  as  stated  in  terms  of  price. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  situation 
to  control,  therefore  we  see  the 
'shmooicide  s  q  u  a  d  s'  constantly 
being  sent  out,  first  after  one, 
then  after  another. 

In  America  human  toil  has 
been  eliminated  before  abun- 
dance has  been  realized,  for  we 
use  extraneous  energy  at  a  rate 
equal  to  more  than  100  slaves  per 
person.  This  extraneous  energy 
in  America  makes  possible  more 
goods  and  services  than  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  world  could 
produce  by  human  toil. 

Artificial  scarcity  must  be 
maintained  in  our  real  America 
as  well  as  in  Dogpatch  in  order 
to  preserve  values  and  keep  up 
the  Price  System.  A  'shmooicide 
squad'  for  our  entire  technology 
would  be  as  disastrous  for  our 
present  economy  as  actual  abun- 
dance would  be,  for  our  present 
plant  is  capitalized  on  its  instal- 
led equipment.  Business  and  pol- 
itics attempt  to  take  up  our  so- 
called  surplus  by  all  three  of  the 
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possible  ways  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  abundance.  These  three 
ways  are  storing,  destroying  and 
giving  away.  But  there  are  physi- 
cal limitations  to  our  storage 
capacity,  and  war  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful method  of  wholesale  de- 
struction (and  much,  much  too 
costly) .  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
begun  to  object  to  our  dumping 
our  surplus  on  their  doorsteps,  as 
it  interferes  with  their  Price  Sys- 
tem, too.  The  real  solution  is  to 
scrap  the  Price  System  in  Am- 
erica and  give  abundance  to  all 


Americans  as  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship. It's  our  Continent  and  our 
abundance! 

Li'l  Abner,  in  his  ignorance,  is 
representative  of  you,  the  Am- 
erican people.  By  not  knowing  or 
refusing  to  understand  the  facts, 
with  tears  in  your  eyes,  you 
assist  the  'shmooicide  squads'  in 
their  extermination  of  lovable, 
harmless  shmoos  —  your  abun- 
dance. Why  not  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  abundance  now?  Inves- 
tigate the  facts  and  join  Technoc- 
racy! 


^  LOS  ANGELES.— Two  small  devices  with  big  names  are  being  used  to  detect 
smog  here. 

One  is  a  pyroheliometer  and  the  other  a  transmissometer.  They  are  used  by  the 
city  government  and  Stanford  University  scientists  to  determine  how  polluted  the 
air  is  and  to  detect  the  worst  offenders. 

Recording  instruments  developed  by  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  make  perman- 
ent written  records  of  the  findings  of  the  two  tell-tal^  devices,  supplying  the  scientists 
with  air  pollution. 

The  transmissometer  shoots  a  beam  of  light  into  a  smoky  area  and  measures  the 
density  of  the  'smog'  when  the  light  bounces  back. 

The  pyroheliometer  measures  how  much  sunshine  filters  through  to  the  ground, 
recording  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  black  and  white  metal  discs. 

— British  United  Press 

•^  DAVIS,  Cal. — A  new  mechanical  harvester  that  can  pluck  all  the  fruit  from  a 
tree  in  three  minutes  is  being  demonstrated. 

It  uses  pneumatic  'knockers'  to  shake  the  fruit  from  the  tree  into  a  large  canvas- 
covered  'catcher*  frame  which  is  mounted  on  wheels. 

When  the  fruit  falls  into  the  catcher,  it  is  unloaded  into  boxes  by  two  belt 
conveyors  and  trucked  immediately  to  dehydrators  or  drying  yards. 

The  University  of  California  says  the  new  high-speed  harvester  also  can  be  used 
on  other  fruits  and  nuts.  ^British  United  Press 

*  AFTER  TEN  YEARS  OF  BOOM— the  longest  period  of  sustained  growth  our 
economy  has  ever  known — the  average  citizen  is  looking  for  a  bust.  Business  man, 
wage  earner,  white-collar  worker,  everyone  is  nervously  peeking  around  corners  and 
lifting  up  bedspreads  to  spy  the  economic  bogey-mlan.  Far  from  being  content  in 
our  prosperity  and  confident  in  the  future,  we  all  seem  to  be  fatalistically  resigned 
to  a  bust:  the  question  in  our  minds  is  no  longer  if  but  when. 

— Robert  L.  Heilbroner  in  Harper's  Magazine 
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Too  Many  People 


Today  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat.  The  world's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000 
la  decade.  Science  can  help  produce  more  food;  but  not  enough  if 
world  populations  continue  to  increase. 


FEEDING  an  ever  growing 
world  population  is  a  grim 
business  that  is  growing  grim- 
mer. 

According  to  the  department  of 
agriculture,  America  has  just  had 
its  greatest  grain  producing  year 
—179,000,000  tons  of  all  kinds. 
Crop  planting  data  indicates  that, 
with  equally  good  growing  con- 
ditions, even  more  will  be  pro- 
duced in  1949.  Meat  production 
wiU  grow  accordingly. 

The  United  States  has  export- 
ed this  year  (1948)  15,400,000 
tons  of  grain  and  grain  equival- 
ents, to  say  nothing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  other 
foods.  It  probably  will  export 
considerably  more  in  1949. 

But  with  few  exceptions,  such 
as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  larger  Latin-Am- 
erican countries,  the  world  is  not 
producing   enough   to  feed  itself. 

Rice  available  for  export,  says 
a  United  Nations  food  and  agri- 
culture   organization   bulletin   on 
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this  staple  of  millions  of  the 
earth's  people,  will  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  stated  requirements 
in  the  first  half  of  1949. 

'Today,'  writes  Editor  Guy 
Irving  Burch  in  the  current  Bul- 
letin of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  of  Washington, 
'two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat. 

'Today  world  civilization  is 
threatened  with  a  third  world 
war. 

'Today  the  world's  population 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200,- 
000,000  a  decade.' 

The  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  a  private  research  organ- 
ization, has  been  directing  its 
bulletins  at  international  scienti- 
fic birth  control  —  although  it 
does  not  use  those  words — as  a 
dominant  means  of  assuring  the 
world's  future. 

Science  can  help  produce  more 
food,  it  agrees;  but  not  enough  if 
world  populations  continue  to  in- 
crease. 
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Burch  replies  to  what  he  calls 
the  over  optimistic  who  talk  of 
freeing  the  world  of  want,  and 
call  his  kind  of  critics  'prophets 
of  doom,'  by  saying: 

'There  is  no  way  of  dodging 
this  problem.  The  facts  must  be 
faced  by  practical  politicians 
who,  with  the  aid  of  scientists, 
must  work  out  an  effective  and 
agreeable  solution.' 

Editor  Burch  quotes  from  a 
book,  The  World's  Hunger,  writ- 
ten by  Profs.  Frank  A.  Pearson 
and  Floyd  F.  Harper,  of  Cornell 
University. 

'Pearson  and  Harper,'  he  says, 
'estimate  that  the  approximate 
number  of  persons  that  the  grain 
supplies  of  the  world  could  main- 
tain at  the  North  American  level 
of  living  is  902,000,000. 

'This  suggests  that  if  all  the 
people  in  the  world  had  all  the 
good  things  to  eat  that  North 
Americans  have,  the  world's 
population  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced from  its  present  total  of 
more  than  2,250,000,000  to  902,- 
000,000.' 

The  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, he  says,  has  been  used  as  a 
yardstick  by  the  'ultra  optimists' 
because  'conditions  in  the  United 
States  more  nearly  approach  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
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set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
'If  all  the  people  in  the  world,' 
Burch  goes  on,  'would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  level  of  living  in 
prewar  Europe,  the  earth  might 
support  about  2,217,000,000  at 
this  standard.  This  is  the  approx- 
imate number  of  persons  that  the 
grain  supplies  of  the  world  could 
maintain  at  the  European  stand- 
ard, according  to  Pearson  and 
Harper.' 

The  people  of  Asia,  Burch 
writes,  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  a  European  standard  of  Uv- 
ing,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  would  be  very  unhappy 
with  such  a  standard  of  living. 
'Even  the  people  of  Europe  do 
not  seem  to  be  content  with  their 
level  of  living  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  fact  that  they  began  two 
world  wars  in  one  generation,  and 
it  is  now  estimated  that  fully  half 
of  the  people  of  Europe  would 
like  to  leave  that  continent.' 

Burch  says  students  of  world 
feeding  estimate  2^/2  acres  of 
arable  land  are  needed  to  sup- 
port one  person  at  a  minimum 
adequate  level. 

The  soil  conservation  service 
of  the  department  of  agriculture 
estimates  there  are  4,000,000,000 
acres   of   'more   or   less   arable' 
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land  in  the  world.  Not  all  of  it  is 
ready  for  cultivation  and  much  of 
it  would  not  be  considered  arable 
by  American  farmers,  B  u  r  c  h 
says. 

He  adds  that  the  state .  depart- 
ment says  there  are  really  only 
2,407,604,000  world  acres  of 
arable  land.  That  figures  out  at 
1.1  acres  per  person  of  present 
world  population — which  is  still 
growing  fast. 

'Another    factor   that   must   be 


taken  into  consideration,'  Burch 
adds,  'is  that  the  natural  resourc- 
es of  the  earth,  its  top  soil,  for- 
ests and  minerals,  are  not  stabil- 
ized, but  are  decreasing  from 
year  to  year. 

'It  was  pointed  out  in  our 
March,  1948,  bulletin  that  during 
its  short  history  the  United  States 
has  lost  one-third  of  its  top  soil 
and  four-fifths  of  its  ^standing  sav/ 
timber.  These  losses  are  still  con- 
tinuing,   and    on    all    continents.' 


if  WASHINGTON. — The  navy  is  testing  small  boats  made  of  plastic.  Plastic 
hulls,  it  was  found,  are  superior  to  plywood  hulls  of  the  same  design. 

Use  of  plastics  permits  high  speed  and  economical  production,  the  navy  said. 
The  hull  is  made  of  a  resin  plastic  reinforced  with  fiber  glass.  This  plastic  has  one 
half  the  strength  of  steel  and  three  times  that  of  Douglas  fir.  It  is  80%  lighter 
than  steel. 

The  navy  said  the  new  plastic  boat  will  cut  nearly  aJl  hull  maintenance  cost. 
There  are  no  seams  to  calk,  no  fastenings  to  loosen  and  the  hull  cannot  be  affected 
by  adverse  weather,  the  navy  added. 

Colors  are  mixed  into  the  resin,  eliminating  the  need  for  paint.  Fungi,  bacteria 
and  other  parasites  and  growths  which  affect  wooden  ships  have  no  effect  on  plastic 
boats. 

The  bureau  of  ships  has  ordered  five  experimental  36-foot  plastic  landing  craft. 
Experimental  work  is  being  done  at  the  Philadelphia  naval  shipyard. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
in:  LOS  ANGELES. — The  observing  and  photographing  for  the  first  time  of  Genes, 
the  intinitesimally  small  particles  which  carry  physical  characteristics  of  all  forms 
of  Life  and  plants  from  one  generation  to  another,  has  been  accomplished  by  two 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

The  university  hails  the  achievement  as  a  climax  of  research  going  on  all  over 
the  world  for  half  a  century. 

And  for  twice  that  time,  since  Gregor  Mendel  first  suspected  the  existence  of 
genes  in  his  plant-breeding  tests,  the  viewing  of  the  particles  has  been  the  expressed 
aim  of  biologists. 

The  two  U.S.C.  scientists,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Pease,  assistant  professor  of  anatomy, 
and  Dr.  Richard  F.  Baker,  assistant  professor  of  experimental  medicine,  described 
the  genes  as  spindle-shaped,  thin,  double-pointed,  one-hundredth  of  a  centimeter  in 
length,  and  one-millionth  of  a  centimeter  wide.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

*  BUSINESSMEN  KNOW  that  the  nation's  economy  is  bolstered  by  Washing- 
ton's foreign  policy — billions  for  European  aid  and  armaments.  A  peface  scare  could 
kick  the  props  from  under  the  prosperity. — Lou  Schneider  in  his  syndicated  column 
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TECHNOCRACY  Inc.  was  sym- 
•■■  bolized  in  grand  manner  the 
night  of  November  11,  in  Los 
Angeles.  Pat  PhilHps,  Parade 
Chairman  of  the  American  Legion 
and  VFW's  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
f ornia,  requested  Techno  c  r  a  c  y 
Gray  Fleet  equipment  (the  'Big 
Eye'  and  sound  cars  of  11833-34) 
to  help  him  with  the  Parade, 
which  was  to  commemorate  'Arm- 
istice Day'  of  1918.  One  Mobile 
Power  Sound  Unit  (three  horns 
atop  and  an  official  sticker  af- 
fixed to  the  windshield)  was  used 
to  line  up  the  civic  display,  con- 
sisting of  high  city  officials;  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Divisions; 
mounted  riders  galore  and  sher- 
iffs' posses;  two  motorcycle  drill 
teams;  Boy  Scouts,  DAPS;  bands, 
high  stepping  majorettes;  Dis- 
abled Vets,  Spanish  War  Vets, 
Nisei  Divisions;  and  the  Tech- 
nocracy MPSU.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  Technocracy  Gray  Car  ap- 
peared in  a  civic  parade,  on  the 
downtown  streets  of  Los  Angeles 
proper!  The  Technocracy  'Big 
Eye'  (800  million  candlepower) 
beamed  its  rays  into  the  night 
sky — just  a  few  feet  from  the  re- 
viewing stand,  which  was  the  Los 
Angeles    City    Hall    steps.  .   Two 


MPSU  cars  were  parked  by  the 
'Big  Eye,'  and  more  MPSU  cars 
were  present  in  case  needed. 
Technocrat  Phoebus  was  on  the 
job  snapping  'Pics'  of  the  event. 
Newspapers  estimated  the  crowd 
at  100,000. 

^K       *       * 

At  Pat  Phillips'  request  (that 
man's  here  again)  Technocracy 
Inc.  was  symbolized  by  three  of 
our  Mobile  Sound  Units,  which 
were  stationed  right  up  on  the 
Park  lawns  at  the  reviewing  stand, 
for  an  Armistice  morning  affair, 
at  Culver  City,  Calif.  Approxi- 
mately 10,000  people  were  pres- 
ent. They  had  a  Parade,  the  usual 
civic  groups  participating  —  and 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers,  the 
Mayor,  and  high  dignitaries  of 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
graced  the  speakers'  platform. 
Technocracy  Inc.  received  nice 
acclaim  —  when  mentioned  over 
the  PA  system.  The  playground 
director  of  the  Park  came  over 
to  the  Gray  Cars  and  remarked 
to  the  operators,  'They  really 
keep  you  boys  busy — I  don't  see 
how  you  get  around  like  you  do.' 
(If  he  only  knew  the  half  of  it 
.  .  .  he'd  be  amazed.) 
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An  award  of  merit  was  present- 
ed to  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet 
Control  Board  of  11833-34  on  the 
night  of  November  16,  at  Patrio- 
tic Hall  in  Los  Angeles — before 
approximately  300  American 
Legion  members.  Two  of  the 
Technocrats  received  special 
awards  also,  for  a  transportation 
assignment  to  San  Francisco. 
Nice  entertainment  and  lunch 
followed  the  presentation.  Pat 
Phillips  was  in  charge. 

♦  ♦  Hs 

Technocracy  Inc.  received  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Award  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  Technocracy  sound 
cars  in  the  Pioneer  Day  Parade 
activities,  at  29  Palms,  Calif.  It 
is  reported  that  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  received  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  29  Palms,  also. 
A  Technocrat  who  is  accepting 
sound  assignments  in  that  area 
has  covered  two  Parent-Teachers 
affairs,  and  requests  for  his  PA 
system  are  pouring  in. 

♦  *         Hj 

Pasadena,  Calif,  was  the  place 
selected  by  the  American  Legion 
for  their  three-day  business  cau- 
cus. Pat  Phillips  made  request 
for  the  Technocracy  'Big  Eye' 
and  some  sound  to  use  at  the 
Parade;  so  two  MPSU  cars  and 
the    'Eye'   were   parked    close   to 


the  reviewing  stand  —  the  Pasa- 
dena City  Hall  steps.  (It's  get- 
tin'  to  be  a  habit.)  Thousands  of 
people  were  present  and  noted 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  action.  The 
'Big  Eye'  twirling  around,  rated 
gobs  of  attention. 

*       *       * 

Canoga  Park,  Calif,  was  the 
scene  of  great  activity  for  their 
Christmas  Parade.  Five  MPSU 
cars  were  present — and  the  'Big 
Eye'  was  there  too.  Playing 
Christmas  records  in  the  parade 
line  were  two  gray  cars  of  Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 

♦  ♦  si« 

Two  MPSU  cars  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  of  11833-34  drove  up  to 
Ventura,  Calif.,  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  California  Federa- 
tion of  Folk  Dancers.  It  was  a 
most  colorful  affair.  Approximat- 
ely 1500  attended.  The  applause 
given,  when  Technocracy  Inc. 
was  mentioned,  was  most  pro- 
fuse. Several  of  the  Los  Angeles 
folk  dancers  present  came  up 
to  the  gray  cars.  They  remem- 
bered the  different  places  where 
Technocracy    Sound    had    been 

used  for  their  benefit. 
♦       *       ♦ 

The  MOU  (the  'big  bus')  of 
11833-34  was  in  the  Santa  Claus 
Parade  at  San  Pedro,   Calif.  Re- 
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corded  Xmas  songs  issued  forth 
from  the  horns  on  top.  People 
jammed  both  sides  of  the  Une  of 
parade— backed  right  up  against 
the  plate  glass  windows  of  the 
stores.  Approximately  5  0,  0  0  0 
people  witnessed  the  event.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  had  five  sound  cars 
— and  two  sets  of  banked  flood- 
lights stationed  at  different  spots. 
A  Technocrat  who  operates  a 
huge  searchlight  to  make  a  living 
was  working  that  night  in  San 
Pedro;  so  when  the  MOU  ap- 
proached, he  turned  the  full 
beam  of  his  commercial  'big  eye' 
on  it.  The  MOU  entree  stood  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  When  the  an- 
nouncer stated,  *And  here  comes 
the  Technocracy  Bus,'  there  was 

quite  an  applause. 

*       *       * 

On  the  same  night  of  the  San 
Pedro  Affair— the  'Big  Eye'  of 
11833-34  was  in  operation  at 
Highland  Park,  Calif.  A  5,000- 
watt  generator,  in  a  trailer,  had 
been  hauled  up  (behind  the  'Big 
Eye')  to  Highland  Park  that 
afternoon — for  lighting  up  a  dsirk 


area  in  that  vicinity.  Santa  came 
by  helicopter,  which  was  a  big 
thrill    for    the    kids.     Thousands 

were  present  at  the  affair. 

*  ♦       * 

Also,  on  the  same  night.  Gray 
Fleet  cars  of  11833-34  (in  num- 
bers) were  stationed  at  various 
posts  for  the  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
Santa  Claus  Parade.  Many  PA 
systems  were  in  operation.  Thou- 
sands of  people  heard  and  saw 
Technocracy  Inc.  in  action — for 
their  benefit. 

Three  big  assignments — all  in 
one  night — ^was  a  big  job;  but 
they  were  all  covered.  Over  100,- 
000  people  were  exposed  to  Tech- 
nocracy symbolization  that  even- 
ing. 

*  *       * 

Besides  these  reported,  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  Sound 
Sequence  of  11833-34  has  been 
on  the  job  at  baseball  games,  teen 
age  dances,  football  games,  com- 
munity sings,  square  dances,  ba- 
zaars, parades,  folk  dances,  and 
different  civic  functions. 


i^    ERRATA.— The  following  typographical  errors  appear  in  our  December  issue: 

On  page  5,  column  2,  line  7,  change  '26.7'  to  '25.7'. 

On  page  13,  column  1,  after  line  33  insert  'means  that  it  cannot  be  lost,  stolen  or 
given  away.    It  is  non-cumulative;  that'. 

On  page  15,  column  1,  line  9,  add  's'  to  word  'period'. 

On  page  34,  column  1,  line  28,  change  '1948'  to  '1946'. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  ANERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

1^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

i^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-^Ar  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— ^as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Illation 


i 


In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
^dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

Prices  Are  Breaking 

Sharp  markdowns  are  taking 
place  on  both  soft  and  hard 
goods. 

U.S.  wholesale  prices  have 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since 
the  days  of  OPA  price  controls  in 
October,  1946.  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  Inc.,  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 26  that  its  index  of  whole- 
sale food  prices  had  fallen  11 
cents  in  a  week  to  the  new  low  of 
$5.91.  An  Associated  Press  survey 
shows  that  the  cost  of  seven 
staple  food  items  in  13  cities 
across  the  United  States  has 
dropped  an  average  of  9.7%  from 
the  level  of  a  year  ago;  a  quart 
of  milk  was  the  only  one  of  the 
items  that  was  higher  priced 
generally. 

Women's  cotton  house  dresses 
are  down  an  average  of  24.5% 
and  their  nylon  stockings  are 
15.3/'^  under  retail  prices  of  a 
year  ago.  The  men  are  paying 
about  7.5'v    less  for  shirts. 

Price  weaknesses  are  also 
spreading  to  hard  goods.  Steel- 
scrap  prices  broke  $2  a  ton  one 
day  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

A    buyers'    market   in    automo- 
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biles  is  foreseen  within  six  months 
by  one  car  manufacturer. 

Price  resistance  by  consumers, 
if  continued,  could  bring  a  'ra- 
ther severe  dislocation,'  in  the 
view  of  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School 
faculty. 

U.S.  Producliviiy 

With  4%;  more  in  the  industrial 
labor  force  during  1948,  the  U.S. 
turned  out  9%  more  goods  than 
in  1947.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  said  that  about 
67%  of  the  companies  it  surveyed 
reported  that  productivity  had 
increased  from  1%  to  28%  over 
1947,  with  an  average  increase  of 
7V2%. 

The  impact  of  accelerated  pro- 
ductivity on  the  Price  System 
will  be  evident  during  the 
months  ahead  in  the  form  of 
technological  unemployment  and 
declining  purchasing  power. 

Unemployment  Up 

Unemployment  grew  in  both 
United  States  and  Canada  dur- 
ing 1948. 

U.S.  unemployment,  according 
to    official    figures,    increased    by 
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300,000  to  a  total  of  almost  2  mil- 
lion. In  New  York  City,  unem- 
ployment-insurance rolls  rose  to 
468,000.  Some  government  and 
labor  economists  are  predicting 
that  the  number  of  U.S.  jobless 
may  reach  4  million  this  spring. 
In  Canada,  the  Dominion  Bur- 
eau of  Statistics  estimated  that 
at  November  20  there  were  106,- 
000  not  working  as  compared 
with  87,000  of  a  year  before. 

Bank  Loans  Tumble 

U.S.  bank  loans  have  tumbled. 
Weekly  reporting  banks  showed 
a  $195  million  shrinkage  in  busi- 
ness loans  for  the  week  ended 
January  5.  That  was  close  to  a 
record  drop.  It  could  be  a  sign 
that  businessmen  are  reducing 
commitments. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  many  businessmen  and 
bankers  that  the  boom  may  be 
over.  A  number  of  bank  presi- 
dents have  told  their  stockholders 
that  they  expect  a  smaller  de- 
mand for  loans  in  the  year  ahead. 

Huge  Power  Site 

A  power  site  described  as  'po- 
tentially the  greatest  in  North 
America'  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Yukon  River  in  the  heart  of 
Alaska. 


It  would  require  a  dam  only 
250  feet  high,  says  William  E. 
Warne,  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Hoover  Dam, 
across  the  Colorado  River,  is  726 
feet  high. 

The  Alaskan  project  could  pro- 
duce more  than  12  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power  each  year, 
it  is  estimated.  The  largest  built 
in  the  United  States  is  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  in  Washington  which 
will  have  a  top  capacity  of  only 
eight  bilhon,  when  all  units 
have   been   installed. 

Can't  Afford  to  Live 

More  than  325,000  Americans 
will  die  this  year  because  they 
can't  afford  to  live.  Their  deaths 
can  be  prevented — but  they  won't 
be — because  these  325,000  men, 
women,  and  children  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  urgently  needed 
health  and  medical  services  in 
time. 

This  year,  too,  America  will 
lose  4,300,000  man-years  of  work 
because  of  bad  health.  And  this 
year,  too,  27  billion  dollars  will 
be  lost — lost  because  of  sickness 
and  disability. 

The  achievements  of  medical 
science  during  the  last  50  years 
make  good  health  possible  for 
most  people — at   a  price.   But  at 
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least  two  out  of  every  three  Am- 
ericans —  that  means  97  milHon 
people — cannot  pay  for  medical 
care,  and  this  figure  comes 
straight  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cal Economics.  If  your  family  has 
an  annual  income  of  $5,000  or  less 
per  year,  you  are  in  this  group. 
You  cannot  afford  adequate  medi- 
cal care. 

The  War  Budget 

Although  it  has  been  widely 
billed  as  the  largest  budget  in 
peacetime  history,  President 
Truman's  federal  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  really  domin- 
ated by  the  spectre  of  past  war 
and  the  prospects  of  future  war. 
It  presents  the  picture  of  a  coun- 
try technically  at  peace  but  with 
an  economy  shaped  by  war  and 
bolstered  by  war  expenditures. 

Actually,  the  President  under- 
em^phasized  the  war  angle  in  his 
budget  message.  'International 


and  national  defence  programs 
are  expected  to  amount  to  $21  bil- 
lion, or  half  of  all  budget  expen- 
ditures,' he  said.  This  is  mislead- 
ing because  it  implies  that  the 
other  half  of  the  budget  will  be 
devoted  to  usual  peaceful  pur- 
suits in  the  field  of  public  wel- 
fare, which  is  not  altogether  the 
fact. 

Out  of  the  tremendous  over-all 
budget  figure  of  $41,858,000,000, 
about  76%  has  the  war  touch. 
And  in  practical  terms,  the  per- 
centage will  probably  turn  out 
to  be  higher  than  that. 

Two  important  chunks  out  of 
the  budget  which  could  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  President 
as  related  to  war.  are  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  and  pay- 
ments to  veterans.  Each  of  these 
comes  to  13%  of  the  budget.  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  can 
be  legitimately  included  because 
a  good  80%  of  that  debt  was  in- 
curred during  the  last  war. 


^  THE  'COLD  WAR'  has  developed  to  the  point  where  there  are  vested  interests 
in  its  continuance.  Ten  percent  of  the  (U.S.)  national  income  is  a  big  amount  and 
lany  shift  in  approach  might  have  grave  effects  economically  in  that  direction.  Steel 
producers,  for  example,  would  be  hit  immediately  by  any  cutback  in  munitions. 
Although  there  is  still  a  terrific  civilian  demand  for  steel,  it  might  th;.n  be  a  buyers' 
market.  — Malcolm  Hobbs  in  Vancouver  News-Herald 

if  THE  DESIGN  which  must  be  wrought  is  that  mankind  need  not  be  hungry, 
ill-housed  or  ill-clothed,  if  we  will  share  and  apply  the  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
duce, distribute  and  utilize  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  waters. 

—FAO  Director-General  N.  E.  Dodd 
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it  Vour  Service! 


hi  the  face  of  all  the  vastly  superior  service  ivhich  could  he  rendered 
if  it  were  permitted  to  operate  at  its  full  potential.  Technocrats  find 
it  hard  to  understand  why  North  Americans  persist  in  defending  the 
status  quo.    The  Techtiate  is  at  your  service! 


HAVE  you  ever  gone  out  on  a 
Sunday  morning — or  for  that 
matter  on  any  weekday  before  or 
after  regular  business  hours — to 
purchase  some  item  of  food  which 
had  been  overlooked  during  your 
daily  shopping  tour,  only  to  find 
that  there  were  virtually  no 
stores  open  from  which  you  could 
obtain  the  desired  commodity? 
Have  you  at  any  time  found  your- 
self stranded  on  a  street  corner 
in  the  early  morning  hours  wait- 
ing inter^ninably  for  a  streetcar, 
bus  or  other  public  conveyance 
to  transport  you  to  your  home? 
Most  aggravating  experiences, 
are  they  not? 

The  first  described  situation 
was  my  own  galling  fortune  on 
a  recent  occasion.  Before  I  was 
able  to  buy  my  needs,  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  at  least  five 
blocks  further  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated and  to  call  at  several 
stores  all  but  the  last  of  which 
were  closed  for  the  day.  While  I 
was  returning  home  I  noticed  an 
automobile  pulling  into  a  service 


station  for  some  gasoline — only 
to  find  it  closed  for  the  day. 
Other  motorists  found  themselves 
thwarted  on  this  magnificent 
autumnal  Sunday  morning.  In  all 
fairness,  and  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  one  such  establishment  had 
a  sign  up  at  its  driveway  entrance 
announcing  it  as  one  giving  24- 
hour  service.  Incidentally,  it  was 
doing  a  thriving  business  to  the 
frustrated  pleasure-seekers  who 
had  found  here  a  virtual  oasis. 
Cases  such  as  those  cited  above 
are  common  to  the  Price  System, 
being  numerous  almost  to  the 
point  of  infinity.  Either  by  econ- 
omic pact  or  political  decree  (or 
by  a  combination  of  both),  there 
is  tacit  agreement  among  the  cus- 
todians of  several  of  the  existing 
service  companies  that  none  of 
their  respective  facilities  will  be 
operated  at  their  full  load  factor. 
After  all,  public  services  like 
other  commodities  are  subject  to 
the  price-oscillating  properties  of 
abundance  and  scarcity  which  re- 
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spectively  decrease  and  increase 
monetary  values.  It  is  therefore 
expedient  to  sell  them  in  as  short 
quantity  as  will  be  publicly 
countenanced,  yet  will  realize  the 
maximum  capital  return  on  the 
investment. 

Vancouver  is  a  city  which  dif- 
fers little  in  its  operational  char- 
acteristics from  other  North  Am- 
erican cities.  There  is  in  effect 
here  a  political  decree  forbidding 
any  retail  store  other  than  food 
stores  from  being  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday. This  means  that  they  are 
operating  at  only  slightly  over 
25%  of  their  full  load  factor,  for 
they  are  open  to  the  public  only 
42  y2  hours  of  the  weekly  168. 
Anyone  requiring  or  desiring  any 
commodity  handled  by  these  con- 
cerns outside  of  their  limited 
business  hours  is  simply  out  of 
luck. 

The  service  rendered  by  the 
public  transportation  company  in 
this  city  is  similarly  sketchy, 
varying  as  it  does  in  frequency 
from  relatively  quick  and  regu- 
lar in  the  morning  and  evening 
rush  hours  to  slow  and  very  ir- 
regular in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  This  observation  is  not 
made  in  condemnation  of  the 
company  mentioned  which  is 
faced  with  the  same  problems  as 


other  similar  concerns,  but  only 
as  an  exemplary  case.  It  is  fully 
realized  that  the  scantier  patron- 
age during  the  night  means  a 
proportionately  lower  aggrega- 
tion of  fares  to  balance  the  oper- 
ating expenses  which  would 
probably  not  be  met  were  the 
transport  vehicles  run  at  their 
normal  daytime  frequency.  The 
practice  is  simply  a  matter  of 
good  business  versus  bad  busi- 
ness. But  whatever  may  be  the 
view  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany, it  is  bad  service  as  far  as 
the  patrons  are  concerned  for  it 
means  that  they  are  not  able  to 
travel  where  they  want  when 
they  want. 

Service  in  the  Price  System 
invariably  has  a  price  tag  on  it 
(as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear), 
no  matter  in  which  form  it  is 
presented.  The  service  itself  is 
not  the  primary  consideration  of 
the  person  or  concern  dispensing 
it.  The  primary  concern  is  the 
monetary  return  anticipated  from 
its  sale.  Service,  whether  it  be 
transportation,  communica  t  i  o  n, 
electric  power,  or  any  other 
variety,  is  to  its  Price  System, 
dispensers  merely  a  form  of  com- 
modity and  as  with  any  other 
commodity,  it  is  sold  only  at  such 
price   and   under   such  conditions 
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as  are  commensurate  with  good 
business  practices. 

Business  is  not  to  be  too  sever- 
ely criticized  for  the  poUcies  ad- 
opted in  perpetuating  itself.  After 
all,  it  is  merely  abiding  by  the 
No.  1  rule  of  the  Price  System 
game  which  states  in  effect  that 
business  must  give  as  little  as 
possible  for  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  only  obeying  the  maxim 
which  is  to  the  business  world 
what  another  one  is  to  the  ani- 
mal world,  namely  that  'self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  Na- 
ture.' Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  in  fulfilling 
its  own  ends,  business,  governed 
so  completely  as  it  is  by  Price 
System  dictates,  is  neither  cap- 
able nor  desirous  of  rendering  to 
the  public  the  optimum  advan- 
tage of  those  facilities  over  which 
it  has  control. 

Having  recognized  the  neces- 
sarily mercenary  objectives  of 
business,  therefore,  and  its  con- 
sequent inadequacy  in  fulfilling 
public  needs,  let  us  examine  the 
potentialities  of  a  non-price 
society  in  which  the  rendering  of 
service  would  be  a  prime  con- 
sideration and  wherein  there 
would  be  no  requirement  of  mon- 
etary profit-making  to  subvert  its 
rendering. 


In  the  progression  of  society 
from  its  most  primeval  agrarian 
state  to  its  most  complex  urban 
nature  of  the  present  day,  man 
has  to  a  large  extent  retained  cer- 
tain working  habits  which  were 
natural  to  the  earlier  period  but 
which  are  now  anachronous. 
Chief  among  these  customs,  prob- 
ably, is  the  one  of  concentrating 
the  bulk  of  work  performed  into 
the  period  between  dawn  and 
dusk.  Failing  to  have  any  form 
of  artificial  illumination,  our  pri- 
mordial ancestors  had  no  other 
choice.  There  is,  however,  no  ex- 
cuse in  this  modern  age  for  limit- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  ac- 
complished work  to  this  period. 
Scientific  lighting  has  abolished 
darkness.  Assuredly,  there  are  a 
number  of  industries  and  public 
services  operating  on  a  24-hour 
day  plan  employing  from  three  to 
four  shifts,  but  their  effectiveness 
is  frequently  severely  handicap- 
ped by  the  failure  of  all  others  to 
work  on  the  same  basis.  Stores 
and  offices,  for  instance,  gener- 
ally are  opened  only  in  the  day- 
time on  schedules  which  vary 
only  slightly  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  This  means  that  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  loads  are  thrown 
on  the  transportation  facilities 
twice  a  day  when  employees  are 
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going  to  and  returning  from  work 
for  such  concerns.  The  overall  re- 
sult is  that  abnormal  burdens  are 
encountered  b  y  transportation 
services  during  these  peak  periods 
each  day,  while  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  are  relatively  inactive. 
It  matters  little  whether  the 
causes  of  such  haphazard  opera- 
tions are  financial  or  adherence 
to  age  -  old  tradition,  the  effect 
is  an  inadequacy  of  service  to  the 
public. 

All  services  rendered  to  citi- 
zens of  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate  would  be  operated  on  a  24- 
hour  basis,  with  no  cessations  or 
slowdowns  for  public  holidays  or 
other  reasons  during  the  whole 
year.  The  elimination  of  money 
would  remove  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  such  operation,  and  the 
adoption  of  Technocracy's  calen- 
dar would  abolish  another  of  al- 
most as  great  magnitude. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  will  be  multi- 
tudes of  dissenting  voices  object- 
ing to  the  above  proposal.  What? 
Eliminate  Sunday,  our  day  of 
worship?  Or  Wednesday,  our 
mid-week  day  off?  Or  those  other 
days  of  the  year  set  aside  by  our 
governments  as  statutory  holi- 
days? Preposterous  ! 
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Since  when  is  anybody  taking 
anything  away  from  anybody  by 
adopting  the  foregoing  proposal? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
incongruous  it  is  to  expect  some 
people  to  work  as  usual  on  Sun- 
day or  other  holiday  while  you 
are  lolUng  back  taking  things 
easy?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  real- 
ize that  when  you  go  to  your 
telephone  to  put  through  a  call 
at  any  tinie,  you  expect  the  call 
to  be  completed?  Someone  has  to 
be  on  the  job  no  matter  what  day 
it  is  to  see  that  it  is  put  through. 
If  you  turn  on  ;^'Our  radio  to  lis- 
ten to  your  favorite  Sunday  pro- 
grams, did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  besides  the  entertainers  you 
are  hearing,  there  is  a  staff  of 
announcers  and  radio  technicians 
at  work  seeing  that  the  programs 
get  out  over  the  air?  And  that 
behind  them  are  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuance  of 
electrical  service  at  power  dams 
and  generating  stations,  from 
whence  comes  the  energy  which 
enables  radio  transmission,  moti- 
vates a  considerable  amount  of 
our  transportation  and  communi- 
cation facilities,  and  lights  our 
streets  and  homes?  There  are  no 
Sundays  off  for  these  people  un- 
less it  happens  so  to  work  out  in 
their   employment    schedules. 


That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  they  lose  time  off  by  so 
working.  It  merely  means  that, 
instead  of  having  that  time  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  they  have  some  other 
time  some  other  day  or  days  of 
the  week. 

The  governing  powers  of  the 
Price  System  have,  perforce,  been 
required  to  ensure  the  fulltime 
operation  of  certain  vital  serv- 
ices, but  aside  from  these  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  see  that 
business  renders  the  maximum 
service  desired  by  the  public. 
Indeed  the  tendency  has  largely 
been  to  the  contrary.  Strongly  in- 
fluenced by  powerful  commercial 
lobbies,  government  (federal, 
provincial  or  local)  has  been  in- 
duced to  pass  legislation  actually 
prohibiting  the  extension  of  many 
services  beyond  certain  establish- 
ed hours  of  the  day  and  days  of 
the  week — as  well  as  statutory 
holidays.  Nothing  else  can  be  ex- 
pected. Business  operates  for  its 
own  expediency  and  comfort,  and 
in  order  to  see  that  this  preroga- 
tive is  not  subverted,  it  is  willing 
to  appropriate  considerable  funds 
to  the  protection  thereof. 

Of  course,  in  perpetuating  this 
nonsense  (material  if  not  finan- 
cial)    business    subtly    propagan- 
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dizes  the  public  into  thinking  its 
established  practice  is  intended 
to  coincide  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  personnel  employed, 
and  that  it  is  a  public  obligation 
to  countenance  the  limited  ser- 
vice good  -  naturedly  as  benefi- 
cence toward  the  respective  em- 
ployees. After  all,  the  public 
wouldn't  want  to  see  the  employ- 
ees engaged  by  all  the  various 
concerns  precluded  from  enjoying 
as  many  hours  of  leisure  weekly 
as  it  is  possible  to  allow  them, 
would  it? 

Certainly  not!  Techn  o  c  r  a  c  y 
least  of  all  would  object  to  pro- 
viding the  maximum  free  time  to 
all  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Technocracy  advocates  the  fullest 
extension  of  those  physical  facili- 
ties which  would  guarantee  the 
maximum  leisure  as  well  as 
abundance  of  goods  and  services. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated 
that  even  with  present  facilities 
(which  are  far  below  the  poten- 
tial) it  would  be  possible  to  oper- 
ate all  services  24  hours  a  day 
without  requiring  much  more 
than  four  hours  a  day  of  any 
one  operative's  time  —  provided, 
of  course,  that  all  f unctionals 
were  engaged  in  essential  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
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operative  three  straight  days  off 
each  week. 

The  Price  System  employs  mil- 
Hons  of  people  who  are  nowise 
engaged  in  any  form  of  produc- 
tive work  or  other  occupation 
which  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  provision  or  distribution  of 
those  necessities  and  luxuries 
which  constitute  our  'high  stand- 
ard of  living.'  Actually,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  working 
population  —  overwhel  m  i  n  g  1  y 
abetted  by  the  assistance  of  our 
vast  array  of  technological  equip- 
ment— is  engaged  in  the  actual 
production  of  goods  and  services, 
while  a  somewhat  larger  number 
work  toward  their  distribution. 
However,  above  and  beyond  the 
services  of  these  people,  whose 
work  is  vital  to  our  continued  ex- 
istence, there  is  a  vast  multitude 
whose  occupations  are  closely 
allied  to  if  not  actually  part  of  the 
great  financial  overburden  which 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  as 
to  overshadow  the  greater  signi- 
ficance of  our  physical  sequen- 
ces. These  individuals  whose  oc- 
cupations run  the  whole  gamut 
from  accountants  and  banking 
clerks  to  salesmen  and  insurance 
agents,  are  through  no  particular 
fault  of  their  own,  virtual  para- 
sites  within   our    society.    Like    a 


tree  overgrown  with  fungus  and 
moss,  they  live  off  the  very  life 
of  society,  without  contributing 
anything  material  in  return 
therefor. 

The  elimination  of  Price  Sys- 
tem controls  would  release  these 
persons  from  their  useless  occu- 
pations to  enter  into  others  more 
attuned  to  the  real  requirements 
of  society.  In  all  probability 
there  would  thus  be  released  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  put  into  effect 
the  24-hour  daily  operational 
schedule  for  all  productive  and 
distributive  sequences  as  propos- 
ed by  Technocracy.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  such  people 
could  not  adapt  themselves  to  tlie 
operation  of  our  technical  equip- 
ment, for  the  latter  is  progressiv- 
ely becoming  so  much  more  auto- 
matic that  the  average  operative 
would  require  little  more  techni- 
cal ability  than  that  he  now  re- 
quires to  operate  an  automobile. 
Most  people  can  learn  to  drive  an 
automobile  in  a  short  time,  but 
comparatively  few  know  any- 
thing about  its  mechanics.  They 
neither  desire  nor  are  required 
to,  for  in  case  of  trouble  there  are 
automobile  mechanics  to  rectify 
the  difficulty.  The  same  applies 
to  other  fields  of  technology.  In 
the    Technate    there    would    be 
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specialists  on  hand  at  all  times  to 
handle  any  difficulties  encounter- 
ed by  the  lesser  trained  opera- 
tives. 

The  'working  population'  (i.e., 
those  physically  fit  persons  be- 
tween 25  and  45  years  fulfilling 
their  functional  contract  with  the 
Technate)  would  be  divided  into 
seven  groups,  each  of  which 
would  start  work  on  a  different 
day  of  the  week  for  a  four-day 
work  period  followed  by  a  three- 
day  rest  period.  Each  group 
would  be  further  divided  into 
sufficient  shifts  to  cover  the  par- 
ticular job  throughout  the  24- 
hour  period  of  the  day.  Most  like- 
ly, the  usual  division  would  be 
six  shifts  of  four  hours  each,  but 
where  this  was  found  impracti- 
cal, other  arrangements  would  be 
made.  In  any  case,  no  person 
would  ever  lose  out  on  the  length 
of  free  time  coming  to  him.  If 
he  worked  longer  hours  at  a 
stretch,  he  would  also  have  longer 
hours  of  free  time  at  a  stretch.  The 
end  result  of  the  whole  scheme 
would  be  that  at  any  given  time 
of  any  given  day  in  any  sequence, 
there  would  be  four  groups  work- 
ing and  three  off  with  all  services 
adequately  and  fully  covered. 

As  usual,  there  is  no  physical 
barrier  to  establishing  those  con- 


tinuous services  required  and  de- 
sired by  North  Americans,  but 
which  are  only  fragmentarily 
rendered  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  the  constrictive  limita- 
tions of  the  Price  System.  Were 
our  resources  and  personnel  not 
so  prodigally  wasted  as  they  are 
now,  we  could  enjoy  that  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  adequacy  of 
service  which  it  is  materially  pos- 
sible to  provide.  We  could  go  any- 
where any  hour  of  any  day  and 
be  guaranteed  fast  and  regular 
transportation.  We  could  obtain 
any  commodity  we  wished  any 
time  of  day  or  avail  ourselves  of 
any  cultural,  educational  or  am- 
usement facility.  These  and  any 
other  conceivable  service  could 
and  would  be  continuously  ren- 
dered within  the  Technate  once 
it  is  fully  established. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  vastly 
superior  service  which  could  be 
rendered  if  it  were  permitted  to 
operate  at  its  full  potential,  Tech- 
nocrats find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  North  Americans  — 
and  particularly  those  whose 
capital  controls  its  rendering  — 
persist  in  defending  the  status 
quo.  Can  they  not  realize  that, 
by  cleaving  to  the  Price  System 
and  rejecting  the  functional  blue- 
print  proposed    by    Technocracy, 
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they  are  sabotaging  their  own 
welfare?  It  would  appear  as 
though  they  were  completely  en- 
trapped by  the  Price  System 
Frankenstein  of  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

North  America  has  the  requi- 
site resources  and  personnel  to 
provide  all  of  its  citizens  with  all 
the  goods  and  services  demanded 


by  them.  Science  and  technology 
has  devised  the  equipment  by 
which  these  resources  may  be 
quickly  converted  to  the  desired 
use  forms.  Technocracy  has  the 
plan  by  which  this  potential 
abundance  may  be  readily  distri- 
buted to  all  citizens.  Only  the 
Price  System  stands  in  the  way. 
— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


if  LONDON.  xA.  British  scientist  says  he  believes  it  is  possible  to  build  a  machine 
that  can  think  like  a  human  being. 

He  is  Dr.  W.  R.  Ashby,  head  of  the  research  department  of  Barnwood  House, 
a  mental  hospital  at  Gloucester. 

Ashby  and  others  in  a  Bristol  scientific  society  already  have  built  a  machine 
which  they  say  is  beginning  to  think. 

The  gadget  looks  like  four  automobile  batteries,  over  which  are  suspended 
magnets  and  inside  which  complicated  electrical  tensions  are  set  up. 

How  does  it  think? 

There  is  one  condition  of  electrical  balance  in  which  the  machine  internally 
'feels'  most  comfortable,  known  as  the  'most  favorable  situation.' 

The  extent  of  its  thinking  now  is:  When  this  condition  is  changed  by  moving 
the  magnets  or  altering  the  flow  of  current,  the  machine  of  its  own  accord  readjusts 
its  many  parts  to  a  'new  favorable  situation.' 

In  other  words,  the  gadget  is  like  a  cat  at  the  fireside  which  moves  around 
to  a  more  comfortable  position  when  it  gets  too  warm  in  one  attitude. 

Not  much  thinking  perhaps — but  pretty  good  for  a  machine,  siay  the  scientists. 

'Making  a  synthetic  brain  requires  now  little. more  than  time  and  labor,'  Dr. 
Ashby  said.  'But  we  must  be  quite  clear  on  one  point:  A  proper  synthetic  brain 
must  develop  its  own  cleverness.    It  must  not  be  a  mere  robot.'       -Associated  Press 

if  WASHINGTON.  The  Justice  Department  said  it  has  filed  a  suit  to  break  up 
an  alleged  world  cartel  in  natural  rubber  products. 

Attorney-General  Tom  Clark  announced  the  civil  action  was  brought  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  at  Cleveland. 

He  said  the  complaint  names  as  defendants  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  of 
New  York,  Consolidated  Rubber  Manufacturers  Ltd.  of  New  York  and  London, 
and  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.  of  London. 

Canadian  Latex  Ltd.  of  Montreal  was  named  among  13  co-conspirators — but 
not  defendants  in  the  case. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  defendants  and  'co-conspirators'  have  divided 
world  markets  in  latex  products,  including  rubber  thread,  elastic  yarn  ^and  various 
fabrics  by  agreeing  'not  to  sell  or  ship  these  products  to  a  territory  allocated  to 
another  defendant  or  co-conspirator.' 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  a  world-wide  patent  pool  is  maintained. 

-Associated  Press 
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Science  in  Our  lives 


'4:' 


While  scientists  continue  their  search  for  knowledge  in  the  natural 
sciences,  we  ordinary  people  must  stop  vieiving  their  achievements 
merely  in  primitive  wonder.  What  they  do  brings  us  the  possibility 
of  a  new  kind  of  life,  if  we  have  the  sense  to  develop  the  social  en- 
vironjnent  in  ivhich  that  new  life  can  develop. 


'IjryHATEVER  else  we  may  say 
^^  about  science,  we  must  ad- 
mit two  things:  it  has  played  its 
part  in  bringing  about  the  com- 
fortable living  conditions  of  to- 
day compared  with  a  century  or 
two  ago,  and  it  has  at  the  same 
time  added  to  the  complexities  of 
living. 

So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  application  of  science 
that  we  are  only  surprised  these 
days  if  we  are  not  amazed  by 
something  new  at  close  intervals. 
Things  which  would  have  seem- 
ed nothing  short  of  miraculous  to 
our  grandfathers  are  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  are  being 
weaned,  very  slowly,  from  the 
idea  that  an  inventor,  a  scientist, 
or  a  professor,  is  a  long-haired 
gentleman,  a  little  wild  in  the 
head,  who  has  crazy  ideas  which 
sometimes  work  out. 

Advancement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  fits  and  starts.  Some 
unknown   genius   of  the   long-ago 
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past  mixed  nine  parts  of  copper 
with  one  part  of  tin  and  made 
bronze,  thereby  lifting  all  man- 
kind from  the  stone  to  the  metal 
age. 

Archimedes  discovered  the 
screw  about  250  B.C.,  but  it 
was  not  developed  past  its  primi- 
tive form  until  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci went  to  work  on  it  in  the  15th 
Century.  And  only  the  other  day. 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  got  together  for  the 
first  time  to  standardize  threads, 
so  as  to  make  screv/s  interchange- 
able. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  Cen- 
tury that  a  Swedish  savant,  Lin- 
naeus, undertook  the  task  which, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
had  been  Adam's:  to  name  all  the 
animals  and  plants.  Linnaeus  did 
a  scientific  job. 

An  interesting  pyramid  de- 
scriptive of  the  sciences  is  set  up 
by  Professor  R.  C.  Tolman,  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

At   the   base  he   places  mathe- 
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matics,  which  selects  for  study 
from  the  real  world  only  the 
simplest  and  most  general  ideas 
such  as  those  of  order,  number 
and  size. 

By  adding  further  ideas,  like 
those  of  matter,  energy  and  elec- 
tricity, we  come  to  the  science  of 
physics. 

By  including  the  ideas  of  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  matter  called  living, 
and  of  a  special  kind  of  beha- 
viour called  mental,  we  come  to 
biology  and  psychology.  And, 
says  Professor  Tolman,  'by  in- 
cluding in  our  study  more  and 
more  of  the  complexities  of  the 
actual  world  around  us,  we  could 
pass  on  to  social  psychology, 
economics,  and  the  social  scien- 
ces in  general.' 

This  view  brings  out  the  im- 
portant maxim  that  we  should 
not  be  so  impressed  by  the  ap- 
parent diversity  of  science  as  by 
its  real  unity. 

Discoveries  in  science  almost 
always  have  their  starting  point 
in  an  hypothesis  supplied  by  im- 
agination and  intellectual  adven- 
ture. In  early  days  the  scientist 
roamed  no  farther  than  his  city 
walls,  and  everything  beyond  a 
very  small  radius  was  unknown: 
today  we  have  built  a  huge  tele- 
scope  to   pierce   the   Milky   Way. 


After  imagination  comes  try- 
ing things  out.  The  mischievous 
monkey  pulls  things  apart;  the 
same  urge  in  man  leads  him  to 
put  things  together  in  ever  dif- 
fering forms.  Much  of  his  strug- 
gle seems  to  the  outsider  to  be 
quite  pointless,  but  he  has  his 
eye  on  some  goal  which  m  a  y 
have  to  be  reached  by  a  round- 
about road.  More  discoveries 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
persistence  than  because  of  men- 
tal brilliance. 

Scientists  must  be  doubters 
and  sceptics,  because  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  with  today's  explanation 
of  things,  will  never  discover  any- 
thing new,  nor  will  they  add  to 
the  advancement  of  culture  or  the 
living  standard  of  mankind. 

Science  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  getting  at  facts  and  trying  to 
explain  them.  The  scientist  must 
be  unbiased  in  collecting  his  facts 
and  weighing  the  evidence.  When 
he  comes  upon  unexpected  phe- 
nomena his  first  response  is 
doubt.  Darwin's  writings  are  a 
model  of  refusal  to  go  beyond  the 
direct  evidence,  and  he  gives  its 
full  weight  to  every  possible 
hypothesis. 

Gravitation  was  just  an  hypo- 
thesis   until   it    had   been    tested, 
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then  it  became  a  theory.  Apply- 
ing this  theory,  and  observing 
the  behavior  of  other  planets, 
Leverrier  and  Adams  discovered 
a  planet  (Neptune)  they  could 
not  see. 

One  must  be  grateful  to  Carl 
L.  Becker,  author  of  The  Heaven- 
ly City  of  the  Eighteenth  -  Cen- 
tury Philosophers,  for  the  happy 
way  in  which  he  describes  this 
scientific  penetration  of  the  Un- 
known: 'Newton  did  not  doubt 
that  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God;  but  he  was  con- 
cerned to  find  out,  by  looking 
through  a  telescope  and  doing  a 
sum  in  mathematics,  precisely 
how  they  managed  it.' 

The  experiment  is  another 
method  of  science.  Galileo  did  not 
rest  content  with  what  Aristotle 
had  said  about  falling  bodies,  nor 
did  he  accept  the  reasonable  sup- 
position that  a  ten-pound  weight 
would  fall  to  the  ground  more 
quickly  than  a  one-pound  weight: 
he  let  them  fall  from  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  and  showed  that 
things  naturally  fall  with  the 
same  speed,  not  proportioned  to 
their  weight. 

These  virtues  of  the  method  of 
science:  scepticism  until  the 
proof  is  shown;  collection  of  all 
the    facts;    classification;    forming 


an  hypothesis  and  testing  it,  not 
only  within  itself  but  against 
other  hypothesis:  these  virtues 
might  well  be  carried  over  into 
social  and  political  life  with  ben- 
efit to  individuals  and  to  the 
country. 

There  are,  roughly,  three  divi- 
sions in  scientific  research:  pure 
research,  where  the  possibilities 
of  practical  application  are  re- 
mote; fundamental  applied  re- 
search, in  which  a  general  use  is 
in  mind,  but  no  definite  applica- 
tion; and  immediate  research, 
wherein  the  work  is  undertaken 
to  solve  a  definite  problem. 

Thomas  H.  Huxley  stood 
staunchly  on  the  ground  that  the 
gTeat  steps  in  the  world's  pro- 
gress have  been  made  and  will 
be  made  by  men  who  seek  knowl- 
edge simply  because  they  crave 
for  it.  Newton  crowned  the  long 
labours  of  the  astronomers  and 
the  physicists  by  drawing  their 
discoveries  together  and  adding 
the  catalyst  which  dissolved  them 
into  one  vast  system,  but  his 
principles  helped  no  man  to 
either  wealth  or  comfort.  And 
Plato  remarked  in  his  Republic: 
'Science  is  pursued  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge  of  what  eternally 
exists,  and  not  what  comes  for  a 
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moment  into  existence  and  then 
perishes.' 

Fundamental  research  asks 
'What  is  this,  how  does  it  work, 
and  why  does  it  work  that  way?' 
Applied  research  asks  'How 
should  we  do  this?'  The  first  is 
attempting  to  understand  nature, 
the  second  is  attempting  to  con- 
trol nature. 

Technologists  and  engineers 
take  the  products  of  scientific 
thinking  and  turn  them  into  the 
stores-full-of-goods  for  customers. 
It  likely  required  a  greater  men- 
tal effort  and  more  determina- 
tion by  the  technologist  Edison 
to  produce  the  first  electric  lamp 
than  it  did  for  the  scientist  Fara- 
day to  write  his  Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity. 

Sir  Robert  Watson-Watt,  the 
physicist  whose  name  is  linked 
with  the  development  of  radar, 
summed  up  the  distinction  neat- 
ly/: 'The  difference  between  the 
physicist  and  the  engineer  is  that 
the  physicist  is  interested  in  the 
forces  of  nature  but  the  engineer 
is  primarily  interested  in  the 
needs  of  man.' 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
basic  social  problem  posed  by 
scientific  discoveries.  The  very 
first  flint  axe  could  be  used  for 
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the    purpose    of    killing    men,    as 
well  as  for  procuring  food. 

When  a  discovery  is  made, 
such  as  that  of  the  stone  axe  or 
of  the  electron,  the  discoverer 
cannot  possibly  foresee  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put  by  suc- 
ceeding generations.  In  short, 
science  cannot  be  held  account- 
able for  social  judgments.  It  can 
show  us  the  better  ways  of  pro- 
ducing things,  but  it  can't  see 
that  we  don't  use  these  things 
to  blow  ourselves  up  or  otherwise 
destroy  civilization. 

For  the  first  time  in  history 
man  is  afraid  of  what  he  has  done 
with  his  intelligence.  He  is  asking 
these  questions:  Where  does  this 
tremendous  progress  tend?  What 
is  its  goal?  What  is  its  probable 
effect  upon  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man race? 

These  are  questions  asked  re- 
garding science  by  Sir'  Alfred 
Ewing  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore the  atomic  bomb  burst  over 
Hiroshima.  How  much  more  do 
they  need  to  be  answered  today  ! 

Science  is  the  foundation  of  our 
wealth,  but  the  rise  of  new  busi- 
nesses on  that  foundation  creates 
new  problems.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  increasing  need  for  an 
imderstanding  of  industry  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Sclef^i^ce  and  S44A/pduA.e6^ 

SCIENCE  is  beginning  to  complicate  the  farm  problem  in  a  big  way. 
Scientific  farming  is  too  good  for  the  North  American  Price  Sys- 
tem. Just  at  a  time  when  farm  surpluses  are  returning,  progress  in 
science  is  promising  to  send  surpluses  zooming  in  the  years  just  ahead. 

A  revolution  in  agriculture  is  starting  to  be  worked  from  a  com- 
bination of  scientific  discoveries  and  greater  mechanization  of  farms. 
At  this  time,  labor  on  farms  is  at  about  the  lowest  peacetime  level 
in  more  than  40  years.  Yet  total  crop  production  for  the  second 
straight  year  broke  all  records  and  was  a  third  larger  than  the  pre- 
war output.    Good  weather  is  a  part  of  the  reason,  but  only  a  part. 

Hybrid  seeds,  more  and  better  fertilizers,  new  chemicals  that 
kill  insects  and  weeds,  improved  methods  of  controlling  disease,  more 
tractors  and  machines  that  plow  and  plant  many  rows  at  a  time,  all 
are  combining  to  bring  great  increases  in  yields.  Farmers,  as  never 
before,  are  willing  and  financially  able  to  change  their  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Yet  scientists  are  on  the  verge  of  more  startling  discoveries.  Corn 
is  being  grown  at  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  test  plots  that  produced 
20  bushels  by  ordinary  methods.    Yields  as  high  as  200  bushels  are 
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being  produced  on  better  land,  and  scientists  are  shooting  at  300  or 
more. 

An  idea  of  what  is  involved  for  the  future  is  provided  by  produc- 
tion averages  for  all  U.S.  farms. 

Before  1937,  there  had  been  almost  no  gain  in  per-acre  yields  for 
70  years.  In  no  major  crop  except  potatoes  was  any  appreciable  in- 
crease made. 

In  ten  years,  from  1937  through  1946,  acre  yields  of  major  crops 
jumped  by  as  much  as  40%.  Wheat  yields  rose  from  an  average  of 
13.5  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  years  1927-36  to  more  than  16  bushels 
in  the  next  decade.  Corn  yields  increased  from  less  than  23  bushels 
to  more  than  31,  cotton  from  180  pounds  to  more  than  254  pounds. 

In  1947  and  1948,  yields  have  kept  on  rising.  Cotton,  for  the  two- 
year  average,  made  a  yield  that  was  60%  above  the  1927-36  level. 
Corn — in  one  year  of  good  weather  and  one  of  poor  weather — aver- 
aged 55%  above  the  1927-36  level. 

Total  crop  output  per  acre  is  25  to  35%  above  prewar.  Output 
per  farm  worker  is  50%  above  prewar  levels. 

More  efficiency  in  farming  is  the  key  to  higher  output. 

Hybrid  varieties  of  plants  are  credited  with  much  of  the  gain. 
New  -strains  are  being  bred  to  give  greater  yields  and,  at  the  same 
time,  resist  disease  and  insects.  U.S.  farmers  have  added  750,000,000 
bushels  of  com  to  the  annual  harvest  by  using  hybrid  seed,  on  the 
basis  of  official  reports.  Wheat  yields  have  been  increased  12  to  20% 
with  hybrids.  And  plant  breeders  are  developing  improved  varie- 
ties all  the  time. 

Mechanization  of  the  farm  operation  has  had  the  effect  of  adding 
many  hours  to  the  farmer's  work  day.  Where  there  were  246^000 
tractors  on  U.S.  farms  in  1920,  there  now  are  nearly  3,500,000.  Other 
machinery  has  reached  the  farm  in  growing  volume  since  farmers 
have  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

The  trend  to  machines  is  one  that  has  just  begun.  Agriculture 
officials  estimate  that  farmers  have  realized  only  half  of  the  labor 
savings  that  can  be  gained  by  using  power  machines. 

Fertilizing  and  liming  also  are  credited  with  part  of  the  gain. 
Farmers  are  using  well  over  twice  as  much  commercial  fertilizer  as 
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they  did  before  the  war.  And  in  the  ten  years  that  ended  in  1946 
farmers  used  three  times  as  much  Hme  on  their  soils  as  they  had 
ever  used  before.  In  addition,  scientists  have  improved  fertilizers, 
and  have  shown  the  farmer  when  to  use  them  and  how  to  place  them 
around  plants. 

Now,  more  discoveries  are  promising  new  results  with  fertilizers. 
Radioactive  materials  put  into  fertilizer  are  being  traced  in  the  plants 
by  Geiger  counters.  Thus,  researchers  learn  still  better  ways  to 
apply  fertilizer.  In  a  few  years,  moreover,  farmers  are  to  have  avail- 
able a  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  new  form  that  is  tailor-made  for  specific 
crops  and  particular  soils.. 

Weed  control,  after  spectacular  developments,  still  is  being  im- 
proved. Use  of  2,  4-D  and  other  weed  killers  is  spreading.  And  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  scientists  are  trying  to  perfect  a  method  of 
killing  weeds  even  before  they  sprout.  In  the  South,  meanwhile,  cot- 
ton farmers  are  using  flame  throwers  that  burn  off  weeds  quickly, 
cheaply.  Insect  control  has  been  made  far  more  effective  with  DDT 
and  other  new  insecticides. 

Other  developments  also  have  boosted  yields  and,  at  the  same 
time,  helped  farmers  to  build  up  their  soils.  The  farmer  has  learned 
in  a  few  short  years  how  to  conserve  water,  reduce  soil  erosion  and 
feed  his  soil. 

A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  increasing  yields  is  giving  re- 
sults that  astonish  even  the  scientists.  Research  workers  are  finding 
that,  when  they  juggle  all  the  factors  that  affect  yields — such  as  fertil- 
izer, seed  and  cultivation — to  get  just  the  right  combination,  the 
increased  yields  far  exceed  anything  that  could  be  expected  from 
changing  the  factors  separately. 

Corn  provides  the  main  example  so  far.  Research  farmers  tried 
out  the  new  method  on  test  plots  that  did  well  to  produce  20  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre  by  ordinary  methods.  But  yields  jumped  to  70,  and 
in  some-  cases  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre  when  the  scientists 
made  heavy  use  of  nitrogen,  placed  it  properly  around  plants,  used 
adapted  corn  hybrids,  increased  the  number  of  plants  per  acre  and 
controlled  weed  growth. 

What  this  new  approach  means  for  yields  of  other  crops  has  not 
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been  proved  yet.    But  scientists  see  no  reason  why  the  combination 
idea  will  be  any  less  effective  for  other  major  crops. 

The  prospect,  thus,  is  that  crop  yields  will  continue  to  increase 
rapidly  in  the  years  just  ahead.  The  surpluses  produced  by  science 
will  present  the  Price  System  with  an  impossible  impasse.  The  only 
solution  is  to  install  a  new  social  mechanism  that  can  operate  an 
economy  of  abundance. 


UNITED  States  luxury  spending  is  in  a  developing  slump.  Goods 
that  are  outside  the  class  of  essentials  frequently  are  selling 
slowly  even  at  reduced  prices.  Entertainment  business  has  been  off 
for  a  long  time  and  is  getting  no  better.  Travel  is  definitely  below 
expectations. 

The  slump  in  the  luxury  trade  really  started  more  than  a  year 
ago.  At  first,  it  centered  in  furs.  Then  the  moving-picture  and  theatre 
business  felt  a  pinch.  Night  clubs  were  hard  hit.  Resorts  began  to 
feel  real  competition.  Some  improvements  occurred  in  many  lines 
as  1948  went  along,  but  late  in  the  year  things  began  to  tighten  up 
again. 

Fur  prices  are  being  cut  as  much  as  507''  in  some  stores.  Yet  the 
volume  of  sales  is  not  breaking  records.  The  slump  in  furs  is  nation- 
Vv'ide.  Many  stores  report  a  20  to  40 9r  drop  in  fur  sales  in  recent 
months. 

Fishing-tackle  manufacturers  look  for  a  15%  decline  in  their 
sales  during  1949.    'Pent-up  demand  is  satisfied,'  thej^  say. 

Liquor  consumption  dropped  5  to  lOS'f  in  1948.  One  group  of 
chain  stores  on  the  West  Coast  sold  35%  less  liquor  at  the  Christmas 
season  just  past  compared  with  the  year  before. 

Travel  records  are  another  sure  sign  of  the  public's  turn  to 
tighter  spending  habits.  During  1948  rail  travel  dropped  about  11%  , 
the  busses  carried  2%  fewer  passengers  and  domestic  airlines  counted 
a  3.5%    drop  in  passenger  traffic. 
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Movies'  box-office  receipts  are  dwindling.  The  manger  of  a  chain 
of  16  movie  houses  in  San  Francisco,  the  area's  largest  chain,  feels 
pessimistic  over  the  10  to  15%  drop  in  attendance. 

Legitimate  theaters  showed  sizable  attendance  loss  during  1948. 
In  New  York  City,  only  7  out  of  34  Broadway  theaters  were  sold  out 
24  hours  before  New  Year's  Eve,  traditionally  the  theater's  biggest 
night. 

Pre-Christmas  business  in  New  York's  night  clubs  was  down  50% 
from  the  previous  year.  A  number  of  leading  clubs  are  closing.  On 
the  West  Coast,  cabarets  are  confronted  by  a  decline  in  business  that 
started  six  months  ago. 

Race-track  figures  show  the  trend  from  wartime  throw-away 
spending.  Attendance  at  tracks  dropped  again  for  the  third  straight 
year,  being  6.7%  less  in  1948  than  in  1947.  Pari-mutuel  betting  de- 
clined 7.3%.  Miami  operators  expect  betting  at  horse  races  to  be 
15%  lower  this  season. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  are  struggling  with  a  business  slowdown 
that  is  bringing  more  and  more  places  to  the  losing  point.  Nationally, 
the  hotel  occupancy  is  around  88%,  but  some  individual  hotels  have 
as  few  as  40%  of  their  rooms  taken  at  times.  Generally,  the  hotels 
say  they  need  82%  occupancy  to  break  even.  Restaurant  business 
dropped  slightly  in  1948,  and  a  considerable  number  of  failures  are 
beginning  to  crop  up  in  this  field. 

The  postwar  spree  of  easy  spending  is  ended.  That  is  the  usual 
comment  in  resorts,  hotels,  stores,  travel  agencies  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  Price  System  honeymoon  is  over,  and  luxury  business  must  now 
face  the  unpleasant  facts  of  life. 


Soia^  afl(UiA.e-<M'eatin(f, 


^\N  AN  estate  at  Dover,  Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  workmen 
^^  have  just  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  house  in  which  an  age- 
old,  dream  is  realized  for  the  first  time.  Through  wintry  cold  days 
and  mild,  rainy  days  and  fair,  the  house  will  be  heated  entirely  by 
the  world's  one  free,  inexhaustible  source  of  energy — the  sun. 
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Solar  heating  has  been  tried  many  times  before.  The  Dover 
house  is  the  first,  however,  in  which  a  furnace  won't  be  needed  to 
help  out  the  sun.  Thanks  to  an  ingenious  new  system  of  chemical 
storage,  a  70-degree  temperature  will  be  maintained  the  year  round 
without  a  cent  being  spent  for  fuel. 

The  revolutionary  Dover  house  is  the  work  of  three  women:  Dr. 
Maria  Telkes,  Eleanor  Raymond  and  Adelia  Peabody.  Dr.  Telkes, 
the  only  woman  on  the  faculty  of  the  famed  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  invented  the  chemical  heat  storage  system.  Miss  Ray- 
mond, a  Boston  architect,  incorporated  it  into  the  house  design. 
Pleased  at  an  opportunity  not  only  to  help  science  but  to  aid  two 
women  in  such  traditionally  masculine  fields  as  heating,  plumbing 
and  architecture,  Miss  Peabody,  a  socially  prominent  sculptress,  built 
the  house — a  one-storey,  five-room  structure — on  her  estate.  As  a 
test,  Dr.  Telkes  is  living  in  it  herself  this  winter. 

Unlike  other  homes  built  for  solar  heating,  the  Dover  house  is 
like  ordinary  homes  in  appearance.  The  only  outward  sign  of  its 
novel  heating  arrangement  is  a  shiny  black  roof.  The  roof,  which 
consists  of  a  black  metal  sheet  beneath  two  plates  of  glass,  is  a  trap 
for  infra-red  radiation  (radiant  heat)  from  the  sun.  As  they  come 
from  the  sun,  infra-red  rays  have  a  short  wave-length  and  easily 
penetrate  the  glass  plates.  Once  in,  however,  they  cannot  get  back 
out,  as  the  black  sheet  gives  up  heat  mainly  in  the  form  of  infra-red 
rays  of  a  longer  wave-length  which  cannot  penetrate  glass.  The  trap- 
ped heat  is  transmitted,  via  air  ducts  on  the  underside  of  the  metal 
sheet,  to  strategically  placed  chemical  'heat  bins'  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  house.  The  heat  bins,  in  turn,  warm  air  circulated  through  the 
house  by  a  standard  hot-air  system. 

The  secret  of  Dr.  Telkes'  arrangement  is  in  the  heat  bins.  These 
contain  a  chemical,  the  familiar  laxative  Glauber's  salt,  with  re- 
markable properties.  Glauber's  salt,  which  melts  at  90  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit, is  easily  fused  by  heat  collected  through  the  roof  trap.  Now, 
when  the  salt  melts,  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat;  the  latter  is 
given  off  again  when  the  salt  solidifies.  Thus,  the  salt  can  be  used  to 
store  solar  heat  absorbed  through  the  roof.  On  bright  days,  the  salt 
melts,  storing  up  unneeded  energy;   at  night  or  on  unusually  cold, 
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dark  days,  it  solidifies  and  gives  up  its  'heat  of  fusion'  to  the  hot-air 
system.  The  chemical,  which  is  permanently  sealed  in  cans,  need 
never  be  replaced.   It  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  heat  bins  in  the  Dover  house  contain  sufficient  Glauber's 
salt  to  store  10  days'  heat  for  the  five  rooms.  This  is  more  than 
enough  to  carry  the  house  through  the  coldest,  darkest  10-day  period 
the  Boston  area  is  ever  likely  to  see.  For  the  combination  of  glass- 
insulated  black  metal  roof  and  chemical  heat  storage  is  quite  effi- 
cient. It  picks  up  nearly  half  the  solar  heat  that  falls  on  the  roof, 
and  some  solar  heat  strikes  the  roof  every  day.  Even  on  heavily 
overcast  winter  days,  a  considerable  amount  of  infra-red  radiation 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This  is  usually  ample 
to  set  the  solar  heater  going,  and  to  provide  at  least  a  part  of  that 
day's  heat  needs. 

Actually,  Dr.  Telkes'  solar  heater  is  efficient  enough  to  meet 
home-heating  needs  in  most  southern  areas  of  Canada.  In  the  spars- 
ely settled  north,  however,  winter  .days  are  too  short  and  the  weather 
is  too  severe  to  depend  on  solar  heating  alone,  although,  in  areas  not 
too  far  north,  a  solar  heater  would  be  a  valuable  fuel-saving  aux- 
iliary. 

Unlike  earlier  sun-heating  arrangements,  some  of  which  required 
so  much  glass  that  the  home-owner  felt  like  a  goldfish  in  a  bowl,  the 
Telkes  solar  heater  demands  no  special  form  of  architecture.  It  can 
be  incorporated  in  almost  any  type  of  home,  classical  or  modem.  The 
unit  in  the  Dover  house  cost  $3,000,  about  four  times  what  a  conven- 
tional furnace  would  have  cost.  Since  the  conventional  furnace  would 
have  consumed  $200  worth  of  fuel  a  year,  however,  the  extra  invest- 
ment will  be  repaid  in  11  or  12  years.  After  that,  the  supply  of  heat 
for  the  house  will  be  free. 

Solar  heating  promises  economy  important  not  only  to  an  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  entire  world.  About  half  the  world's  supply  of 
wood,  coal,  oil,  gas  and  other  fuel  now  goes  to  heat  the  buildings  in 
which  we  live  and  work.  Solar  heating  cannot  wholly  replace  other 
methods — Dr.  Telkes'  heating  unit  is  inapplicable  to  multi-family 
houses    and    apartment    and    office    buildings — but    it    can    ease    the 
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pressure  on  fuel  supplies  in  the  many  countries  whose  fuel  reserves 
are  limited.   In  addition,  it  can  help  abate  the  smoke  nuisance. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  led 
to  the  research  project  out  of  which  came  the  new  solar  heater. 
Several  decades  ago,  a  wealthy  Boston  family  set  up  the  Cabot  solar 
energy  conversion  project  at  M.I.T.  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
ploiting the  limitless  quantities  of  energy  rained  daily  on  the  earth 
by  the  sun.  Dr.  Telkes,  an  attractive,  dynamic  Budapest-bom  and 
trained  scientist,  who  came  to  the  U.S.  during  the  1930's,  joined  the 
project  in  1940  in  order  to  work  on  solar  house-heating.  The  war  in- 
terrupted her  work.  However,  when  her  proposal  for  chemical  heat 
storage  was  finally  tested,  it  quickly  proved  itself  the  long-sought 
key  to  harnessing  the  sun  as  a  never-failing  source  of  heat  for  our 
homes.  — Leonard  Engel  in  Toronto  Star 


H  MERICAN  homes  are  using  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  they 
**■  were  25  years  ago,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  10  years  ago. 
Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  rapid  gain  in  the  number  of  electri- 
cal appliances  installed.  Almost  every  home  has  an  electric  iron  and 
at  least  one  radio.  More  than  60%  of  homes  using  electricity  have 
electric  clocks,  refrigerators,  washers  and  toasters.  About  half 
possess  vacuum  cleaners  and  coffee  makers. 

These  statistics  are  found  in  a  study  of  the  electric  industry 
recently  published  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  The  diagram 
shows  the  percentage  of  homes  equipped  in  1947  with  each  of  15  types 
of  electrical  appliances.  For  all  items  except  radios,  the  original 
source  of  the  data  in  the  Institute's  study  is  the  statistical  issue  of 
Electrical  Merchandising  for  January,  1948.  These  data  are  based 
on  33,050,000  residential  and  farm  electric  customers.  For  radios, 
the  percentage  has  been  derived  by  dividing  the  estimated  number 
of  all  families  into  the  approximate  number  of  families  possessing 
radios.  The  latter  number  has  been  estimated  by  the  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau. 
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PERCENT  OF  U.S.  HOMES  EQUIPPED  WITH 
MAJOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  1947 
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The  increase  in  the  use  of  these  appHances  in  the  past  twenty- 
years  has  been  remarkable.  As  compared  with  1930,  for  instance,  there 
are  now  about  nine  times  as  many  homes  equipped  with  electric  re- 
frigerators, three  times  as  many  with  electric  washing  machines 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  with  vacuum  cleaners.  The  growth  in  these 
and  in  probably  all  of  the  other  items  has  been  much  faster  than  that 
in  the  number  of  families^  which  gained  only  about  30%  between 
1930  and  1947.  The  uptrend  of  course  was  halted  during  the  war, 
and  this  has  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  sales  in  the  postwar  years. 

The  relatively  low  cost  of  electricity  has  been  an  element  in  en- 
couraging greater  use  of  appliances  in  homes.  According  to  the  cost 
of  living  (consumers'  price)  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
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the  retail  cost  of  residential  electricity  in  1947  was  11%  below  the 

1935-1939  average,  while  that  of  all  items  was  597c  above  1935-1939. 

— Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin 


(leleanxUt  ohjA  Ute  ^utidA^e  o^  Alickel 

"PNDOWED  by  nature  with  a  gamut  of  useful  properties,  nickel  has 
^^  the  ability  to  improve  many  metals  or,  in  many  instances,  to  form 
alloys  with  entirely  new  properties.  Scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment work  have  uncovered  many  of  nickel's  secrets  and,  step  by  step, 
this  knowledge  has  been  put  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  the  field  of  material  requirements  the  phases  of  research  and 
development  are  interdependent.  Whereas  engineering  developments 
have  often  created  new  material  requirements,  new  materials  have, 
in  turn,  often  led  to  greater  technical  advances.  This  is  an  ever- 
continuing  process  and  the  goal  is  being  advanced  as  new  fields  are 
entered. 

The  research  of  other  industries,  as  well  as  the  extensive  work 
done  in  the  nickel  industry  itself,  but  in  particular  the  part  this 
metal  plays  when  alloyed  with  other  metals,  including  iron,  chrom- 
ium, copper  and  aluminum.  This  knowledge  has  led  to  the  accep- 
tance of  nickel  by  engineers,  metallurgists  and  managers  of  industry, 
whose  material  requirements  are  governed  by  technical  and  engineer- 
ing facts,  as  a  metal  having  diversified  and  extremely  useful  proper- 
ties. Indicative  of  the  versatility  of  this  metal  are  the  results  of  a 
recent  survey  showing  that  today  over  3000  alloys  in  current  use 
contain  from  a  fraction  to  something  less  than  100%  of  nickel. 

In  World  War  II,  nickel  was  a  resourceful  ally  in  the  construc- 
tion of  war  materials  and  equipment.  The  knowledge  gained  pre- 
viously in  the  extensive  development  of  commercial  applications  was 
of  great  value  in  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  modern  war- 
fare. New  uses  and  applications  were  also  developed,  many  of  which 
were  converted  to  peacetime  use  after  V-J  Day.  The  other  applica- 
tions of  nickel  and  nickel  products  discovered  during  the  emergency 
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of  war  will  no  doubt  have  far-reaching  results  in  years  to  come  in 
further  enlarging  the  sphere  of  nickel  for  commercial  use. 

Industry  is  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  engineering  thought  and 
research.  In  the  years  to  come,  as  scientific  research  spurs  industry 
on  to  new  accomplishments,  the  search  will  be  intensified  for  metals 
having  properties  capable  of  increased  or  special  performance. 

Tougher,  stronger  alloys  will  be  sought  to  stand  up  under  extra- 
ordinary conditions  of  service  and  nickel  alloy  steels  will  supply 
new  demands,  just  as  today  they  serve  in  the  crankshafts  of  diesel 
engines  or  in  the  gears  of  a  giant  steam  shovel. 

To  resist  abrasion  hard  materials  will  be  needed  like  the  nickel 
cast  irons  which  are  used  now  to  resist  the  grinding  wear  of  coal, 
coke,  ore  and  sand. 

Strong,  tough  alloys  that  will  not  corrode  will  be  required  to 
protect  the  purity  of  foods  and  chemicals  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  Monel  and  stainless  steels  will  serve  in  new  applications 
just  as  they  are  now  used  for  equipment  in  plants  engaged  in  pro- 
cessing food  and  making  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Alloys  will  be  needed  to  resist  intense  heat,  even  as  Inconel  and 
other  nickel  alloys  are  being  used  today  to  stand  up  under  the  terriffic 
heat  generated  in  jet-propelled  planes. 

Industry  in  the  future  will  demand  metals  that  will  withstand 
extremely  low  temperature,  just  as  the  nickel  alloys  are  serving 
today  at  sub-zero  temperatures  in  oil  refineries  and  liquid-air  equip- 
ment. 

Research  ever  leads  to  new  horizons.  The  students  of  today,  as 
the  scientists  and  engineers  of  tomorrow,  will  explore  realms  of 
knowledge  undreamed  of  at  the  present  time.  New  facts  will  be 
learned  about  nickel.  That  tough,  but  friendly  metal,  will  yield  addi- 
tional secrets,  to  serve  you  more  and  more  as  'Your  Unseen  Friend' 
in  safeguarding  your  health,  your  home  and  your  comfort  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  — The  Romance  of  Nickel 


*    SIXTY  YEARS  AGO  it  took  more  than  half  of  Canada's  population  to  grow 
the  country's  food;  today  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  population  operate  our  farms. 

—Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  tretids 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every  citizen   on   this   Cojfttinent. 


Science  and  Technology 

BRITISH  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  FOUND 

a  new  drug  for  cattle  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  make  Africa  the  world's  big- 
gest meat  supplier.  It  will  prevent  or 
cure  the  sleeping  sickness  carried  by  the 
dreaded  Tsetse  Fly. 

Discovery  of  the  drug  —  antrycide  — 
was  announced  by  colonial  undersecre- 
tary D.  R.  Rees-Williams.  He  described 
it  as  'one  of  the  great  steps  forward  of 
our  time — not  only  for  Africa  but  for 
the  world.' 

An  area  of  4,500,000  square  miles  in 
Africa,  hitherto  deadly  to  man  and 
beast  because  of  sleeping  sickness,  will 
be  made  safe  for  cattle-raising  by  antry- 
cide, a  synthetic  serum.  In  time,  Rees- 
Williams  said,  antrycide  should  more 
than  double  the  cattle  population  of 
Africa,  bringing  it  to  more  than  32  mil- 
lion head. 

Anytrycide  has  not  yet  been  tested 
against  human  sleeping  sickness,  but 
this  disease  is  less  serious  today  since 
drugs  are  already  available  to  combat  it. 

The  new  drug  is  injected  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  The  point  of  the  needle 
has  only  to  pierce  the  skin.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  serum  to  be  injected  into 
the  bloodstream. 

Dr.  Cecil  Cronshaw,  director  of  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries,  said  it  was 
impossible  yet  to  estimate  how  much  it 
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would  cost  farmers  to  use  antrycide. 
Three  tons  of  antrycide  would  cure 
about  2  million  animals.  Two  or  three 
tons  would  be  produced  next  year,  he 
said. 

THE  FIRST  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 
street  in  the  U.S.  has  been  laid  and  is 
now  in  use  in  Akron,  Ohio.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  engineers,  Akron  city  officials  had 
one  of  their  busiest  thoroughfares  re- 
paved  with  a  new  mix,  consisting  of 
1,200  pounds  of  finely  powdered  rubber 
to  3,000  gallons  of  asphalt,  plus  the 
crushed  rock  usually  present  in  all  'hot- 
mix'  solutions. 

Advantages  foreseen  for  the  new  mix 
are  that  it  should  be  more  resilient, 
longer  wearing,  and  more  resistant  to 
cracking  in  cold  weather.  It  is  already 
known  to  be  more  waterproof  than 
regular  black  top  applications. 

A    NEW    ELECTRODE,     H  O  B  A  R  T 

Nickelcast,'  is  a  100%  nickel  electrode 
for  producing  machinable  welds  on  cast 
iron  without  preheating  metal.  Welds 
are  machinable  both  in  the  deposit  and 
line  of  fusion  and  may  be  drilled,  tap- 
ped or  machined  at  any  point  in  weld 
zone. 

Nicklecast  is  free  from  fluorides  and 
will  not  produce  injurious  gases.  Coating 
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is  insulated  to  prevent  arcing  through 
when  working  in  confined  quarters. 

TRIMETON,  A  NEW  DRUG  MANU- 
factured  by  Schering  Corp.  of  Bloom- 
field,  N.J.,  has  reheved  90%  of  hay 
fever  victinris  treated  with  it.  The  drug, 
given  in  tablet  form,  has  also  been  used 
with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchial  asthma,  hives 
and  angioneurotic  edema. 

NEWEST  QUICK  CURE  FOR  AN 
ailing  automobile  battery  is  a  device 
worked  out  by  General  Electric  Co.'s 
Lighting  and  Rectifier  Division.  The 
Vitalizer  is  a  portable  job  that  keeps 
up  the  battery's  efficiency  for  quick 
starts  on  cold  mornings. 

About  the  size  of  a  small  can  of  fruit, 
the  Vitalizer  hangs  from  a  hook  that 
slides  over  one  of  the  spokes  in  the 
steering  wheel.  It  has  two  lead-in  wires; 
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one  plugs  into  the  dashboard  cigar  light- 
er, the  other  connects  to  a  110- volt,  a.-c. 
outlet.  Built  for  overnight  use,  it  main- 
tains chemical  activity  in  the  battery, 
keeps  the  starting  power  at  its  summer- 
time level,   General  Electric  says. 

The  device  is  made  in  models  to  fit 
any  car — with  either  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive grounded  system.  It  weighs  a  kittle 
more  than  two  pounds,  is  small  enough 
to  store  in  the  glove  compartment. 

SPARKLING  CRYSTALS  OF  REAL 
quartz  are  now  being  grown  inside 
bomblike  steel  'test  tubes'  by  a  group  of 
scientists  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. The  material  from  which  the 
quartz  crystals  are  grown  is  a  finely 
powdered  form  of  silica.  This  is  placed 
in  the  bomb  and  an  aqueous  alkaline 
solution  is  added. 

A  seed  plate,  consisting  of  a  thin  sheet 
of  quartz,  is  suspended  at  the  top  of  the 
bomb.  The  bomb  is  then  sealed  and 
placed  in  a  furnace.  Under  pressure  ex- 
ceeding 15,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  at  temperatures  of  about  750  de- 
grees F.,  the  silica  dissolves.  In  its  dis- 
solved state,  it  rises  to  the  cooler  part 
of  the  bomb  and  is  deposited  on  the 
seed  plate  until  all  of  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  single  clear  crystal. 

AN  ELECTRIC  EYE  MAY  TAKE 
over  the  judge's  job  in  bowling  alleys. 
Called  Radaray,  this  foul  detector  has 
the  O.K.  of  the  American  Bowling  Con- 
gress. AMF  Pinspotters,  Inc.,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  affiliate,  expects 
to   start   shipments  on   the   device   soon. 

THE    LATEST    METHOD    OF    HAR- 

vesting    almonds    is    to    sweep    them    up 
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with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  idea  first 
was  appHed  to  a  clover-seed  harvester 
and  then  was  adapted  to  a  filbert  picker 
and  an  almond  harvester.  The  heart  of 
the  machine  is  a  reverse  fan  which  sucks 
the  almonds  up  a  tube.  The  big  vacuum 
cleaner  has  worked  so  well  that  ranchers 
say  almost  all  almonds  will  be  harvested 
by  this  method  within  a  year. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 
has  developed  a  corrosion-proof  plastic 
pipe  made  of  'Klalite' — a  blend  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  thermoplastic  resins— 
for  use  in  chemical  manufacturing,  min- 
ing and  other  industries.  The  pipe  is 
made  by  a  continuous  extrusion  process 
without  the  use  of  metal  or  fabric  rein- 
forcement. It  can  be  bent  to  various 
radii  and  can  also  be  threaded  for  fit- 
tings. 

While  this  plastic  pipe  is  more  expen- 
sive than  most  types  of  metal  pipe,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  better  resistance  to 
chemical   corrosion  and  weather. 

THIS  CAVE-MOUTH  DIPPER, 
which  can  chew  out  45  cubic  yards  of 
earth  at  a  bite,  is  the  biggest  ever  built. 
Marion  Power  Shovel  Co.  made  it  for 
Hanna  Coal  Co.  At  a  Hanna  strip  coal 
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mine  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  the  dipper,  at- 
tached to  a  power  shovel  with  a  seven- 
storey  reach,  was  put  to  work.  Though 
it  has  to  undergo  months  of  testing  be- 
fore it  can  be  called  a  success,  the  new 
dipper  showed  promise.  Operating  at 
the  rate  of  one  bite  a  minute,  it  stripped 
away  hundreds  of  tons  of  'overburden' 
(earth)  an  hour,  uncovered  coal  seams 
80  feet  down. 

A    REVOLUTIONARY    NEW    LOW- 

cost  British  process  for  alloying  ordinary 
steel  with  chrome  to  produce  high  tem- 
perature, wear  and  corrosion  resistant 
metals  is  being  introduced  to  the  United 
States.  Producing  materials  similar  to 
stainless  steel,  the  process  promises  to 
greatly  increase  plant  capacities  avail- 
able to  national  defence,  automotive  and 
aircraft  parts  production. 

The  chrome  alloying  process  consists 
of  a  means  of  packing  steel  parts  in 
conventional  boxes  used  for  carborizing 
and  filled  with  a  powder  of  chromium- 
rich  content.  After  heating  for  a  period 
of  time  at  1,850  degrees  Fahrenheit,  parts 
obtain  a  chromized  layer  and  dimensions 
remain  unaffected.  Diffused  chromium 
content  can  be  controlled  to  depths 
from  a  thousaiidth  of  an  inch  to  a 
maximum  of  25  thousandths. 

The  process  has  applications  for 
greatly  extending  the  wearing  life  of^ 
automobile  parts,  bimipers,  springs,  nuts 
and  bolts,  pipe  and  fittings  and  airplane 
components.  An  advantage  is  that  any 
plant  using  heat-treating  furnaces  can 
convert  to  the  new  methods  without 
change  in  equipment. 


1       A    NEW    SNOW   REMOVER    FOR 

;       small   towns,   plant   storage  and   loading 
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areas  has  made  its  bow  this  winter. 
Built  by  Barber-Greene  Co.,  Aurora,  111., 
the  Model  522  Snow  Loader  is  said  to 
load  a  5-cubic  yard  truck  in  one  minute. 
That  compares  to  about  20  minutes  of 
shoveling  by  a  four-man  crew,  the  com- 
pany says. 

One  man  can  operate  all  the  controls 
on  the  self-feeding  unit.  Built  to  squeeze 
through  low-clearance  overpasses,  it  can 
be  shifted  easily  from  one  clearing  job 
to  another.  Other  advantages:  an  auto- 
matic overload  release;  a  spiral  feeding 
device  for  full-capacity  loading  and  for 
breaking  lumps  and  ice. 

For  a  small  extra  cost,  the  loader  can 
be  converted  into  a  year-around  bucket 
loader,  the  company  says. 

PRELIMINARY   ARRANGEMENTS 

are  progressing  for  the  second  govern- 
ment-supported field  experiment  in 
underground  gasification  of  coal,  it  was 
disclosed  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Insti- 
tute of  America.  In  collaboration  with 
the  Alabama  Power  Company,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  of  Mines  will  conduct 
this  research  in  a  300-acre  tract  near 
Gorgas,  Ala. 

The  project  will  be  industrially  signi- 


ficant for  another  reason^the  use  of  a 
gas  turbine  in  the  studies.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  shipped  to  the  site,  a  gas 
turbine  with  a  23,000  cubic-feet-per- 
minute  compressor  capacity,  for  possible 
trial  in  burning  the  gaseous  mixture 
which  emerges  from  underground  com- 
bustion of  coal  lying  60  to  100  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  first  experimentation  with  under- 
ground gasification  was  done  in  the  win- 
ter of  1946-47  by  a  similar  joint  pro- 
ject of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Alabama 
Power  Company.  This  second  experi- 
ment entails  more  elaborate  engineering 
preparations  because  this  time,  air  will 
be  blown  underground  to  support  con- 
trolled combustion  in  the  coal  seam. 
When  air  is  used,  a  low  heating  value 
fuel  gas  is  produced  which  can  be 
burned  directly  under  steam  boilers  for 
producing  electricity. 

Similarly,  if  this  resultant  fuel  gas 
burns  well  in  the  gas  turbine  power 
plant,  then  it  points  to  the  potentiality 
of  locating  gas  turbine  electric  power 
plants  where  coal  exists  and  sending  the 
electricity  output  over  transmission 
lines  to  urban  industrial  markets. 

AUTOMATIC  HUMIDITY  CONTROL 

for  farm  buildings  is  the  latest  device 
from  the  Ontario  factory  of  U.S.  heat- 
ing engineers.  An  air  switch  functions 
automatically  to  control  an  electric  ex- 
haust fan  which  removes  moisture-laden 
air  and  replaces  it  with  fresh  air  capable 
of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water 
vapor. 

PLASTIC    COATING  WHICH  OFFERS 

a  new  technique  in  preserving  and 
packaging  fresh  foods  is  the  new  devel- 
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opment  of  a  Cleveland  chemical  com- 
pany. The  coating  is  a  vinyl  resin 
latex  which  seals  the  moisture  in  the 
I^roduct  to  be  preserved  and  thus,  it's 
claimed,  will  prolong  life  of  vegetables 
as  well  as  flowers  and  trees  for  days,  in 
some  cases  weeks.  The  coating  -a  trans- 
parent odorless  film — dries  quickly  at 
ordinary  room  temperature,  may  be  ap- 
plied by  spreader,  roller,  brush  or  spray- 
er. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADIAN  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 
which  rose  throughout  1948  with  only 
one  interruption  in  mid-year,  showed 
a  slight  decline  in  December  when  the 
index  stood  at  189.5,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

The  December  figure,  however,  was 
16  points  higher  than  the  index  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1947  but  0.2 
lower  than  in  November.  Reasons  for 
the  December  decline  were  given  as 
drops  in  prices  of  producers'  goods, 
building  materials,  raw  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods   and   industrial   materials. 

U.S.  CORPORATIONS  NETTED  PRO- 

fits  of  $21  billion  during  1948,  compared 
to  $17.4  billion  in   1947. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  DROPPED  FROM 
$15.3  billion  in  1947  to  $12.6  billion  in 
1948.  Imports  rose  from  $5.7  billion  to 
$7  billion. 

ALMOST  87 9r  OF  ALL  SAVINGS 
accounts  in  Canadian  chartered  banks 
2 re  $1,000  or  less;  more  than  98 7f  are 
$5,000  or  less. 


Worked  out,  on  a  straight  system  of 
a\erages,  the  average  account  wtas  $612 
on  September  30,  1948.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  every  Canadian  de- 
positor has  a  savings  deposit  of  $612. 
The  actual  deposit  held  by  the  majority 
of  Canadians  is  probably  a  lot  less.  For 
example,  savings  deposits  for  $1,000  or 
less  total  5,718,500  or  87%  of  the  total. 
But  the  total  dollar  amount  of  these  sav- 
ings equals  $953.1  million,  an  average  of 
about  $166.6  and  24%  of  the  total  dollar 
amount.  The  majority  of  individual  sav- 
ings balances  are  probably  less  than 
this. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  INVENTORIES  IN 
total,  shown  in  the  chart,  had  risen  to 
$54. 4  billion  on  November  1,  up  $6.6 
billion  from  a  year  ago  and  more  than 
$30  billion  above  1940. 
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community,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  need  on  industry's  part 
to  develop  its  understanding  of 
the  community  and  of  employees. 

The  revolutionary  advances  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  past 
few  years  have  resulted  in  in- 
creasing production  with  less  la- 
bour. The  fact  that  an  industrial 
worker  in  Canada  is  paid  several 
times  as  much  in  real  wages  as 
his  predecessor  received  for  much 
longer  hours  of  work  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  is  a  condition 
which  rests  upon  scientific  dis- 
coveries. 

The  increase  in  output  per 
man-hour  has  been  going  on  at 
about  the  rate  of  1.7%  a  year  for 
industry  as  a  whole,  it  was  re- 
ported by  Professor  Sumner  H. 
Slichter,  of  Harvard  University, 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  an  issue  entitled  Social 
Implications  of  Modern  Science. 
This,  he  said,  means  doubling  out- 
put per  man-hour  about  every 
forty  years. 

The  whole  economy  has  been 
affected  by  science.  Consider  as 
instances  the  increased  number 
of  materials  and  processes;  the 
increased  geographical  mobility 
of  labour  and  capital;  the  increas- 
ed   rate    of    change,    leading    to 


quicker  depreciation  and  obsoles- 
cence of  capital  goods. 

These  are  not  surface  changes. 
They  go  to  the  very  foundation 
of  human  nature.  Science  has 
transplanted  civilization  to  wild- 
ernesses, as  in  northern  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  with  resulting 
changes  in  people's  ways  of  liv- 
ing. Science  has  enabled  some  na- 
tions to  shift  their  productive  pat- 
tern throwing  them  into  competi- 
tion with  old-established  econo- 
mies in  other  nations.  It  has 
brought  necessities  and  luxuries 
within  the  reach  of  more  people, 
changing  the  aspirations  and  out- 
look of  whole  countries. 

In  agriculture,  science  has  been 
equally  revolutionary.  Refrigera- 
tion, for  example,  has  transform- 
ed the  waste  land  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries  into  banana  plan- 
tations. Irrigation  and  scientific 
culture  have  converted  deserts 
into  truck  gardens.  Mechaniza- 
tion and  scientific  farm  practices 
have  enlarged  the  economic  land 
unit  for  crops,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  migration  of 
people  from  farm  to  city. 

So  c  lo  s  e  1  y  does  technology 
tread  upon  the  heels  of  science 
that  the  implement  or  machine 
purchased  today  may  have  to  be 
scrapped  four  or  five  years  hence. 
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Up  to  a  little  while  ago  man- 
kind had  been  principally  occu- 
pied with  learning  to  control  his 
surroundings;  now  he  needs  to 
learn  to  manage  himself. 

The  development  of  physical 
science  leaves  the  human  part  of 
the  world  of  man  untouched  — 
a  part  which  was  already  old  be- 
fore Darwin  or  Faraday  or  Ruth- 
erford existed.  Every  human 
being  carries  within  him  the  re- 
sults of  the  social  influences  that 
have  been  working  on  him  since 
birth,  and  on  the  whole  human 
race  since  its  beginning. 

This  fact  makes  social  science 
most  difficult.  Consider  the  per- 
sonal prejudices,  the  class  and 
national  interests,  the  varying  re- 
ligious training,  and  the  different 
educational  and  ethical  achieve- 
ments of,  men  and  women.  Per- 
sonal interests  are  hard  to  re- 
concile with  the  larger  interests 
of  the  community  and  the  world. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  ex- 
cuse us  from  trying,  and  unless 
we  do  try  with  some  success  the 
future  of  the  human  race  may  be 
black  indeed. 

Nothing  can  do  more  to  remove 
prejudice,  create  common  inter- 
ests, and  inform  mankind  against 
the  dangers  of  social  anarchy, 
than    can    education.    There    is 


enough  exhortation  going  on  in 
the  world,  but  not  enough  ex- 
planation and  expounding  to 
make  a  real  understanding  of 
science  one  of  the  common  pos- 
sessions of  mankind. 

Science  and  its  works  can  be 
given  in  popular  form  without 
losing  any  necessary  accuracy.  In 
fact,  by  shedding  some  of  its  tech- 
nicalities and  abstractions  it  can 
gain  by  becoming  more  closely 
related  to  ordinary  life. 

J.  D.  Bemal,  who  wrote  The 
Social  Function  of  Science,  sees 
a  double  benefit  through  educa- 
tion of  ordinary  people  like  our- 
selves: to  them  and  to  science. 
Science  can  only  develop  ade- 
quately, he  says,  if  it  is  supported 
by  informed  public  opinion,  and 
we  will  find  in  such  information 
our  only  safeguard  against  mysti- 
cal enthusiasms  and  anti-rational 
tendencies  wliich  make  their  ap- 
pearance every  once  in  a  while 
through  tyrants,  demagogues  and 
revolutionaries. 

The  education  which  will  make 
people  understand  the  needs  and 
nature  of  science  must  start  in 
school.  It  is  not  preparation  for  a 
professional  life,  but  an  element 
in  the  training  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  It  should  teach  the  child 
something  about  the  universe  in 
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which  he  Hves,  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  of 
scientific  discovery  in  things 
around  him,  and,  most  important, 
teach  him  to  think  logically  and 
to  weigh  evidence. 

Knowledge  should  be  impart- 
ed in  every  manufacturing  plant, 
so  as  to  make  workers  acquainted 
with  the  principles  behind  the 
tasks  they  perform  and  thereby 
enhance  their  interest  in  their 
jobs. 

It  was  easy  to  coast  along  in 
the  world  of  a  century  a  g  o  in 
which  everything  touching  the 
common  man  was  so  usual,  so 
cut-and-dried,  without  hint  of  the 
mysterious  universe  which  is  now 
exploded  into  a  million  questioi:! 
marks  by  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology.  Life  in  those  times  was 
on  a  slow  velocity  basis,  when  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  have 
trains  travel  faster  than  horses 
because  the  speed  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  human  body. 
Today,  everything  is  so  high 
velocity,  and  we  may  be  tempted 
to  go  so  fast  that  we  have  no 
time  to  tell  people  at  benches  the 
social  benefits  of  the  jobs  they 
are  doing. 

Canada's  rise  from  scientific 
youth  to  maturity  is  one  of  the 
significant  features  about  her  de- 


velopment. Dr.  C.  J.  Mackenzie, 
president  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  head  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board, 
said  last  year  that  Canada  'is  in 
the  front  line  of  the  scientific 
world  for  the  first  time  in  any 
sizable  way.' 

Expenditures  of  the  Council  in 
the  fiscal  year  1947-48  were  $7 
million,  ten  times  greater  than 
just  before  the  war,  and  this  sum 
does  not  include  $6  million  for 
the  Chalk  River  plant  where 
scientists  are  helping  shape  to- 
morrow's advances.  Tests  are 
being  made  there,  in  the  heavj^ 
water  radioactive  pile,  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Among  the  'practical'  things 
developed  out  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Research  Council  are: 
a  dependable  method  of  de-icing 
airplane  propellors  by  electric 
heating;  a  radar  instrument 
which  shows  the  airman  his  dis- 
tance continuously  from  the 
ground;  a  quick  method  of  pro- 
ducing anti-typhus  serum;  a  me- 
thod of  producing  magnesium 
from  dolomite  (introducing  anew 
industry  to  Canada);  construction 
of  a  'flying  wing'  type  of  aircraft 
in  moulded  plywood,  proven  sat- 
isfactory  in   tests;    an   emergency 
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arrangement  for  refrigerating  the 
holds  of  cargo  ships;  development 
of  rot-proofing,  flame  -  proofing, 
and  water-repellancy  treatments 
for  fabrics;  and,  of  course,  con- 
tributions in  radar,  RDX  explos- 
ives, atomic  energy  and  other 
scientific  projects  connected  with 
war. 

Just  last  fall  it  was  announced 
that  a  missing  element  in  the 
periodic  table  had  been  explain- 
ed through  the  work  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Atomic  Energy  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of 
Canada  and  two  University  of 
California  nuclear  chemists. 

Science  has  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  confining  itself  within 
national  boundaries.  As  empha- 
sized at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  it  is 
built  up  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  conscientiously  and  objectively 
working  investigators  the  world 
over. 

The  development  of  economic 
nationalism  has  obstructed  the 
application  of  science  to  human 
welfare.  Science  has  shown  us 
how  to  produce  two  blades  of 
grass  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, but  nationalism,  flying  in 
the  face  of  man's  increasing  in- 
terdependence, prevents  the  best 
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use  being  made  of  the  extra 
blade. 

If  statesmanship  can  bring  to 
the  common  man  all  the  benefits 
offered  by  science,  it  can  give 
him  new  and  now  unknown  pow- 
ers of  personal  satisfaction,  politi- 
cal  efficiency   and  social  service. 

There  are  large  tasks  for  atten- 
tion, despite  all  our  progress.  Be- 
sides the  conquest  of  space,  much 
talked  about  today,  and  of  dis- 
ease, there  is  the  crucial  matter 
of  living  together. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the 
social  sciences.  While  scientists 
continue  their  search  for  knowl- 
edge in  the  natural  sciences,  we 
ordinary  people  must  stop  view- 
ing their  achievements  merely  in 
primitive  wonder.  What  they  do 
brings  us  the  possibility  of  a  new 
kind  of  life,  if  we  have  the  sense 
to  develop  the  social  environ- 
ment in  which  that  new  life  can 
develop. 

Science  has  placed  us  on  an 
eminence  from  which  we  can  see 
very  far,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  lies  below  the  horizon.  But 
the  most  challenging  problem  of 
all  is  right  at  our  feet:  how  to  be- 
have ourselves  socially  so  that 
science  may  do  what  science  can 
do  to  make  life  happier,  easier, 
and  more  satisfying. 
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The  American  Way  of  life 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  'the  American  way  of  life'  as  though  it 
ivere  unalterable.  Like  every  other  social  pattern,  the  life  of  the 
United  States  is  undergoing  ceaseless  changes,  which  have  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  past 
hundred  years. 


UNITED  States  political  lead- 
ers and  publicists  often  refer 
to  the  defense  and  preservation 
of  'the  American  way  of  life'  and 
advocate  its  extension  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Before  Colum- 
bus sailed  the  Atlantic,  the  Am- 
ericas were  inhabited  by  red  men. 
During  the  past  five  centuries, 
millions  of  white  Europeans  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  estab- 
lished the  pattern  of  living  to 
which  U.S.  political  leaders  and 
publicists  so  frequently  refer. 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
European  culture  pattern  has  be- 
come generally  dominant.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  has 
replaced  and  all  but  obliterated 
the  culture  pattern  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  This  article  aims  to 
describe  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  the  life  pattern  that 
is  accepted,  followed  and  boasted 
about  in  North  America, 

An  American  Indian  described 
the  migration  of  Europeans  to  his 
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country  in  three  sentences:  'White 
man  come  to  America.  Indian 
have  all  the  land;  white  man  have 
Bible.  Now  white  man  have  the 
land;  Indian  have  Bible.' 

Through  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, millions  of  Europeans  and 
thousands  of  Africans  and  Asians 
have  moved  into  the  Americas. 
The  Africans  were  brought  as 
chattel  slaves;  many  of  the  Asians 
were  contract  laborers.  The  Euro- 
peans came  as  conquerors  — 
Bible  in  one  hand,  gun  in  the 
other  and  a  whisky  flask  in  the 
hip  pocket.  The  early  Spanish 
and  French  adventurers  were  ac- 
companied by  priests.  The  first 
Dutch  and  British  settlers  in 
North  America  were  ardent 
Christians.  The  Puritans  went 
to  New  England  and  the  Quakers 
to  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  set 
up  communities  where  they  might 
worship  as  they  chose.  To  build 
and  maintain  homes  they  needed 
land.  Some  land  they  bought; 
most  of  it  they  seized.  In  the 
United    States    alone,     since    the 
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foundation  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  1789,  110  wars  have  been 
fought  against  the  Indians — most 
of  these  wars  arising  out  of  the 
struggle  over  land. 

Europeans  brought  more  than 
Bibles,  guns  and  'firewater'  to 
North  America.  Thej/  brought 
European  culture.  Crafts,  tech- 
niques, langxiage,  customs,  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions,  all 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the 
European  migrants  and  occupied 
a  continent  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. Wild  life  filled  the  waters 
and  roamed  the  forests  and 
plains.  Much  of  the  country  was 
heavily  timbeied.  The  soil  was 
fertile.  The  climate  was  well  ad- 
apted to  European  agriculture. 
Almost  all  the  important  minerals 
were  available.  With  irdnor  ex- 
ceptions, these  resources  were 
untouched.  The  Indians,  who  liv- 
ed mostly  on  wild  life,  had  used 
little  of  the  land  and  few  of  the 
minerals.  After  killing  or  driving 
off  the  Indians,  the  Europeans 
found  themselves  masters  of  a 
richly  endowed,  virgin  continent. 

The  new  occupants  of  North 
America  began  living  on  their 
capital — killing  off  the  wild  life, 
cutting  down  the  forests,  crop- 
ping the  land  until  its  productive- 
ness  was   exhausted,   abandoning 


the  impoverished  soil  and  moving 
to  new  farms,  extracting  the  irre- 
placeable coal,  oil  and  metals.  In 
the  early  years,  this  rape  of  the 
continent  was  conducted  with 
hand  tools.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury, machines  have  replaced  the 
cruder  implements  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  natural  resources  has 
been  steadily   accelerated. 

Four  factors  were  evolving  the 
new  America  —  (1)  Technology 
and  (2)  a  matured,  skilled  labor 
force,  both  imported  from  Eur- 
ope; (3)  a  great  quantity  and 
variety  of  natural  resources,  and 
(4)  a  medley  of  ideas  and  ideals 
which  comprised  the  objectives 
and  practices  of  the  life  pattern 
transplanted  from  Europe  to 
North  America.  These  factors  re- 
sulted in  rapid  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  American  way  of 
life. 

1.  Animal  power  was  replaced 
by  wind,  water,  steam  and  elec- 
tricity and  the  volume  of  energy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  population 
was  greatly  increased. 

2.  Hand  craft  and  the  domestic 
workshop  gave  way  to  division  of 
labor,  automatic  machinery,  mass 
production,  mass  marketing,  the 
factory,  the  trust  or  cartel,  the 
department  store,  chain  mer- 
chandising,   railway,    telep  hone 
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and  radio  networks  and  other 
forms  of  coordinated  technology 
and  manageraent. 

3.  Small  businesses  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  big  businesses  as  the 
local,  individual,  competitive 
economy  evolved  into  central- 
ized, corporate,  monopoly  econ- 
omy. 

4.  Frontier,  village  and  town, 
with  their  basis  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  pastoral  and  agricultural 
occupations,  developed  into  com- 
mercial and  industrial  cities,  with 
their  bases  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  transportation,  banking, 
insurance,  merchandizing,  diver- 
sion, amusement,  education.  In 
this  process,  the  self-employing 
hunter,  herder,  farmer,  crafts- 
man and  merchant  dwindled 
from  majority  to  minority.  In 
their  places  were  the  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  factories  and 
offices,  the  expanded  professional 
groups  and  the  new  technological 
intelligentsia. 

5.  Wealth  and  income  increased 
in  quantity  and  were  concentrat- 
ed, first,  in  the  hands  of  rich  in- 
dividuals and  later  in  business 
corporations. 

6.  The  owners  and  managers  of 
this  new  concentrated  wealth 
were  able  to  buy  whatever  was 
for  sale  at  home  and  abroad.  At 


home,  in  addition  to  new  busi- 
nesses, they  bought  newspapers 
and  radio  chains  and  dominated 
schools,  universities  and  church- 
es. Abroad  they  bought  resour- 
ces, utilities  and  industries  and 
dominated  the  governments  of 
weaker  countries. 

7.  Through  the  years  from  1870 
to  the  present,  the  control  of  U.S. 
political  and  social  institutions 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
self-perpetuating  oligarchy  which 
operated  mines,  factories,  rail- 
roads and  banks.  Big  business- 
men and  their  satellites,  whose 
Uves  were  dedicated  to  the  com- 
petitive struggle  to  monopolize 
wealth  and  concentrate  power, 
thus  became  the  makers  of  U.S. 
policy. 

The  thirteen  independent  Brit- 
ish colonies  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  four  millions,  which 
organized  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1789,  have  become  a 
federation  of  forty  -  eight  states, 
spanning  the  continent,  with  a 
population  of  145  million,  an  ad- 
vanced technology,  a  vast  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  w  o  r  1  d'  s 
largest  navy,  a  stockpile  of  atom 
bombs  and  a  desire  stirring  in  the 
breasts  of  an  ambitious  profit- 
and-power-seeking     oligarchy     to 
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control,  exploit  and  police  the 
world. 

The  United  States  has  come  to 
its  maturity.  The  country  of 
President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  is  as  different 
from  the  country  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  as  a  mature  man  is 
from  the  school  boy. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  'the 
American  way  of  life'  as  though 
it  were  unalterable.  Like  every 
other  social  pattern,  the  life  of 
the  United  States  is  undergoing 
ceaseless    changes,    which   have 


been  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
past  hundred  years. 

The  American  way  of  life,  in 
1949,  is  the  way  developed  by  so- 
cial evolution  and  determined  in 
part  by  those  who  now  make 
public  policy  and  shape  the  pat- 
terns of  private  living — the  busi- 
nessmen, their  handy  -  men  in 
technology,  advertising,  journal- 
ism and  the  learned  professions, 
the  leading  politicians,  the  top- 
ranking  militarists. 

— Scott  Nearing 


As  in  many  oj  his  other  ivritings,  Scott  Neming  in  the  above  article  makes  a  fairly 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  past  trends  and  the  conditions  of  the  present.  But,  like  most 
of  his  ivritings,  this  article  fails  to  indicate  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  To  complain 
of  the  status  quo  is  without  validity  unless  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a  program  of  im- 
proved social  operations  for  the  future.  The  author  has  no  such  basis.  He  lacks  a 
synthesis  for  this  Continent.  There  is  only  one  social  design  with  which  the  people 
of  North  America  can  face  the  future;  that  design  is  Technocracy.  Without  the 
design  of  Technocracy,  and  without  the  Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  which  is 
the  social  vehicle  for  that  design,  the  people  of  this  Continent  have  .no  place  to  go. 
They  can  only  mill  around  in  the  mire  of  the  Price  System.  Before  any  citizen  of 
North  America  can  claim  a  directional  course  for  the  future,  he  must  be  a  Member 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  and  be  working  for  its  social  objective — the  Technate  of  North 
America. 


i^  FOR  MANY  YEARS  The  Western  Producer  has,  with  perhaps  wearisome  repe- 
tition, warned  of  the  approaching  collapse  of  world  trade.  All  during  the  thirties  the 
obvious  danger  signals  were  pointed  out.  The  war,  while  it  lasted,  slowed  up  the 
process  but,  as  wars  always  do,  after  it  ended  it  only  speeded  up  the  headlong  rush 
to  catastrophe. 

No  one — that  is  no  one  in  authority — paid  any  attention  to  these  warnings.  But 
today  they  are  paying  lattention  to  the  facts.  What  was  at  the  start  no  more  than 
a  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  now  a  threatening  storm  darkening  the  sky  for  all  to  see. 
Almost  every  newspaper  and  most  public  men  are  pointing  with  alarm  to  the  grow- 
ing evidence  that  the  complete  collapse  of  world  trade  in  the  near  future,  if  not 
probable,  is  defmitely  possible.  — The  Western  Producer 

*  THE  HOUSING  INDUSTRY  is  in  reality  a  pioneer  industry  today.  It  has 
thousiands  of  new  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  ready  for  use.  Mass-production 
awaits  the  green  light.  —Alfred  Steinberg  in  The  Nation 
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'Down  on  the  Farm 


The  'farm'  of  the  future  will  be  an  a ^ro technological  unit  625  square 
miles  in  extent.  In  its  center  will  be  an  Urbanate  of  16,000  to  20,000 
people,  with  all  the  conveniences  and  services  of  a  large  city.  The 
'farmer'  will  work  only  660  hours  a  year. 


TN  her  infancy  America  was  an 
•■•  agrarian  nation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  her  people  depended  for 
their  Hvehhood  on  the  products 
of  the  farm.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
hoe  and  the  hand-plow  and  of 
back-breaking  human  toil  from 
dawn  to  dusk  with  never  enough 
to  supply  adequately  all  the  needs 
of  the  human  body.  The  specter 
of  want  was  a  permanent,  unwel- 
come guest  in  most  American 
homes. 

Today,  the  man  with  the  hoe 
is  someone  you  read  about  in 
sentimental  poems.  You  can  see 
his  picture  in  the  art  gallery,  bent 
and  old  before  his  time,  but  his 
counterpart  has  gone  from  the 
contemporary  American  scene. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  skilled 
technicians  operating  a  compli- 
cated array  of  machines.  Millions 
of  his  kind  have  left  the  farm, 
never  to  return.  Today,  their  liv- 
ing is  earned  in  the  huge  factor- 
ies of  the  big  cities.  And  the  new, 


.4    radio    broadcast    over    K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles. 
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large-scale  mechanized  farms 
have  become  first  -  cousins  to 
these  factories. 

Yes,  farming  has  undergone 
radical  changes  since  the  plow- 
first  broke  the  plains.  And  it  is 
undergoing  still  more  changes  as 
farming  becomes  more  and  more 
a  mechanized  process.  Let's  see 
what  some  of  those  changes  have 
been  and  what  developments  we 
can  expect  in  the  future.  Tech- 
nocracy presents  'Down  on  the 
Farm.' 

The  abundance  that  has  poured 
in  a  steady  stream  from  the  farms 
of  America  during  the  past  ten. 
years  is  indicative  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  American^ 
agriculture  during  the  past  two 
centuries — most  of  it  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  And,  re- 
gardless of  the  new  problems 
that  abundance  brings  with  it,  the 
volume  of  farm  production  will 
never  again  drop  to   1939  levels. 

Just  as  in  all  other  American 
industries,  machines  are  primar- 
ily   responsible    for    the    tremen- 
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dous  crops  that  have  been  raised 
on  our  farms  in  the  past  few- 
years.  Ahnost  every  task,  form- 
erly done  by  hand,  is  now  being 
done  better  and  infinitely  faster  by 
a  machine.  Plowing,  cultivating, 
seeding,  weeding,  spraying  and 
harvesting  are  all  done  by  huge 
automatic  machines,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  jobs  that  are  a 
part  of  farm  operations.  Practical 
machines  have  been  developed 
for  harvesting  almost  any  kind  of 
crop,  either  above  or  below 
ground.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
celery,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and 
walnuts*  are  only  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  crops  that  are 
now  being  harvested  by  ma- 
chines. The  men  who  formerly 
did  this  work  have  been  released 
from  their  toil  and  are  no  longer 
needed.  They  must  find  other 
means  of  earning  a  living. 

The  trend  toward  increasing 
mechanization  on  the  farm  has 
inevitably  led  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  farms  into  larger 
and  more  efficient  operating 
units.  We  say  'inevitably'  because 
small  farms  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  extensive  mechanization 
and  therefore  cannot  compete 
with  the  larger  and  more  effi- 
ciently operated  units.  A  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    report 
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states:  'Small  farmers  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  these  expensive  ma- 
chines, so  small  farmers  are 
being  put  out  of  business  by  the 
big  landowners  who  can  buy  the 
machines.' 

In  short,  mechanization  and 
other  forces  are  doing  away  with 
small  'family-size'  farms,  by  merg- 
ing them  into  comparatively  few 
big  farms  worked  largely  by  ma- 
chines. Without  machines,  small 
farms  cannot  be  operated  effi- 
ciently and  consequently,  produc-  j 
tion  remains  at  a  lower  and  cost- 
lier level. 

And  still  Joseph  W.  Frazier, 
President  of  Kaiser  -  Frazier 
Motor  Car  Co.,  and  a  man  who 
certainly  should  know  better,  is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  Am- 
erica's food-for-export  problem 
could  be  met  by  increasing  pro- 
duction from  the  land — including 
thousands  of  garden  plots  such  as 
were   cultivated   during  the  war. 

A  striking  example  of  farm 
technology  in  action  was  seen  te- 
cently  at  a  show  sponsored  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  State  and 
Federal  Soil  Conservation  offi- 
cials and  local  civic  groups.  Some 
700  men  and  300  machines  moved 
onto  a  worn-out  dairy  farm  near 
Winder,  Georgia.  In  a  few  hours 
they    did    more    to    the    168-acre 
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tract  than  had  been  done  by  its 
three  generations  of  owners. 
They  accomplished  5  to  10  years' 
worth  of  improvements,  con- 
structing two  miles  of  lanes,  thin- 
ned woods,  seeded  90  acres  to 
grasses,  spread  limestone  and  fer- 
tilizers, checked  erosion,  planted 
crops.  Next  day  co-owners  M.  H. 
Carlyle  and  E.  C.  Blakey  had  a 
farm  whose  value  had  jumped 
$20,000.  A  similar  demonstration 
on  the  farm  of  Bob  Hardgrave, 
near  Cottonwood,  Arizona,  turned 
the  ex-GI's  once-poor  land  into 
a  model  farm.  The  300-odd  work- 
ers and  their  machines  did,  in  one 
day,  what  Hardgrave  estimated 
would  take  him  seven  years  to 
accomplish  alone. 

But  the  credit  for  the  abun- 
dant production  of  our  farms  to- 
day is  not  due  to  machine  alone. 
Great  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  years  in  farm 
science.  Once  upon  a  time  farm- 
ing was  a  gamble.  The  farmer 
gambled  with  the  weather  at 
planting  time,  at  harvest  time  and 
in  between.  He  was  required  to 
wage  constant  war  against  innu- 
merable pests  and  blights.  If  he 
finally  harvested  a  good  crop,  the 
chances  were  that  his  neighbors 
did  likewise  and,  as  a  result, 
prices    were    low.     The    farmer's 


standard  of  living  for  many  years 
past  has,  with  the  exception  of 
the  food  he  raised  for  himself, 
been  notoriously  low.  A  farm 
without  a  mortgage  was  a  rarity 
and  the  simple  comforts  of  mod- 
ern living  were  not  for  the  aver- 
age small  farmer. 

But  times  have  changed  and 
science  has  wrought  most  of  the 
changing.  Today,  farmers  start- 
ing their  Spring  planting,  face 
the  future  with  a  greater  assur- 
ance of  bountiful  harvests.  Mech- 
anization minimizes  the  time  ele- 
ment in  farming.  Crops  can  be 
planted,  cultivated  and  harvested 
in  much  shorter  time,  thus  mak- 
ing them  less  subject  to  varia- 
tions in  the  weather.  It  is  possible 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
even  though  it  may  shine  but  a 
short  time.  Even  more  important, 
however,  are  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  seeds 
themselves.  At  a  period  when  the 
soil  has  lost  much  of  its  fertility, 
it  is  being  made  to  produce  more 
abundantly  than  ever.  The  yield 
of  hybrid  com  is  striking  proof 
of  the  value  of  experimental  work 
in  agriculture.  This  work  has  re- 
sulted in  seeds  that  are  more  re- 
sistant to  disease  and  drought, 
insect  sprays  that  are  more  ef- 
fective  in    controlling   the    insect 
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pests,  and  fertilizers  that  have 
more  of  the  nutritional  elements 
required  by  growing  plants. 

Finally,  to  make  life  better  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  elec- 
tricity has  been  brought  to  the 
farm,  and  does  as  much  work  for 
18c  as  a  hired  man  can  do  for  64c. 
For  5c  worth  of  electricity,  an 
electric  motor  will  shell  20  to  30 
bushels  of  corn,  milk  10  to  20 
cows,  pump  1,000  gallons  of 
water,  mix  two  tons  of  feed, 
churn  100  pounds  of  butter,  or 
elevate  500  bushels  of  grain.  As 
one  Iowa  farmer  told  it:  'We  have 
722  acres  and  only  3  men  to  work 
— 2  young  men  and  one  old  man 
We  are  raising  700  pigs,  have  225 
acres  in  corn  and  325  acres  in 
wheat.  Electricity  does  the  work.' 

Yet  we  face  a  strange  paradox. 
Were  it  not  for  the  price  support 
of  our  government,  our  farmers 
would  suffer  economic  disaster. 
Think  back  to  the  late  thirties. 
We  did  not  have  those  price  sup- 
ports then  and  we  faced  an  his- 
torical situation.  While  hunger 
in  other  countries  was  caused  by 
insufficient  food,  here  in  Am- 
erica our  people  suffered  from 
hunger  because  of  too  much 
food!  In  Europe  the  governments 
carried  on  crusades  for  wheat 
production  so  that  no  one  would 
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have  to  go  hungry.  Here  in  Am- 
erica we  curtailed  production  for 
the  same  reason.  And  from  those 
days  to  the  present  time  the  bane 
of  abundance  has  been  constantly 
increasing  until  it  is  now  costing 
us  around  two  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  get  rid  of  it  while  prices 
are  so  high  that  thousands  of  our 
families  are  unable  to  afford 
more  than  a  minimum  diet  — 
many  not  even  that.  And  we  still 
practice  destruction  of  crops  and 
curtailment  of  production  as  we 
strive  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  balance  in  our  farm  economy. 
Such  behavior  is  not  particul- 
arly strange  when  one  under- 
stands the  nature  of  our  economic 
system.  Technocracy  calls  it  a 
Price  System  because  we  distri- 
bute goods  and  services  on  the 
basis  of  a  price  which,  in  turn,  is 
fixed  by  the  relative  scarcity  of 
a  commodity  in  relation  to  the 
total  effective  demand.  The  ef- 
fective demand  can  be  defined  as 
the  mass  purchasing  power  of 
the  population  because  only  if 
you  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
price  can  you  make  your  demand 
effective.  You  may  have  a  des- 
perate need  for  some  commodity 
or  service,  but  unless  you  have 
the  price,  you  might  as  well  wish 
for  a  piece  of  the  moon.  And  as 
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the  mechanization  of  our  indus- 
tries increases,  abundance,  both 
actual  and  potential,  increases 
while  effective  demand  fails.  You 
see,  our  entire  economic  system 
was  built  upon  scarcity  and  hu- 
man labor  and,  since  both  have 
been  removed  by  the  advent  of 
mxodern,  power-driven  machines, 
we  are  driven  to  expedients  that 
our  forefathers  would  never  have 
dreamed  possible  in  our  efforts 
to  maintain  the  old  order.  But 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
used  the  last  desperate  expe- 
dient. 

Then  what?  Will  this  nation  go 
down  in  a  welter  of  social  chaos? 
Or  shall  we  face  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Power  Age 
and  build  a  social  system  compa- 
tible with  the  advances  of  science 
and  technology  that  have  come 
about  during  the  last  fifty  years 
— advances  that  have  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  social  change? 

If  we  have  the  will-power  and 
the  courage  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  our  age  we  can  build  a  greater 
civilization  than  this  world  has 
ever  seen.  We  can  not  only  give 
all  of  our  own  people  an  abun- 
dance of  all  the  material  things 
necessary  to  a  full  life,  but  we 
can  produce  enough  to  make  eas- 
ier  the   lives    of   others   less   for- 


tunate than  ourselves. 

But  first  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  an  entirely  different 
form  of  society  on  this  Continent 
— a  non-price  society — in  order 
to  distribute  effectively  the  abun- 
dance we  are  able  to  create.  It 
must  be  a  society  in  which  ma- 
chines can  be  used  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  and  the  resulting 
abundance  made  freely  available 
to  all  our  citizens  on  an  equal 
basis.  This  can  be  done  by  aban- 
doning our  monetary  system  in 
favor  of  a  method  of  distribution 
in  which  energy,  the  common  de- 
nominator of  all  machine  pro- 
duction, is  also  the  method  of 
measurement  used  in  distributing 
that  production. 

In  days  gone  by,  Farmer  Brown 
may  have  been  able  to  climb  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill  and  look  over 
the  few  acres  that  constituted  his 
farm;  but,  the  'farm'  of  the  future 
will  bear  no  resemblance  to  this. 
It  will  be  an  agrotechnological 
unit  625  square  miles  in  extent. 
In  its  center  will  be  an  Urbanate 
of  16,000  to  20,000  people,  with  all 
the  conveniences  and  services  of 
a  large  city.  The  'farmer'  will  not 
be  the  type  of  'dirt  farmer'  that 
Farmer  Brown  was;  he  will  be 
a  technician  or  superintendent. 
He  will  not  work  from  sun-up  to 
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sun-down,  but  will  devote  only 
660  hours  per  year  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Unit;  the  rest  of  his 
time  shall  be  free  time.  The 
operatives  of  this  Unit  will  co- 
ordinate their  activities  with 
radio-telephone  or  other  efficient 
technological  devices.  They,  like 
all  others  in  the  technological 
society  of  the  New  America,  will 
be  masters  of  their  environment, 
instead  of  slaves  to  it  as  was 
Farmer  Brown. 


America's  way  of  life  has  been 
constantly  changing.  Because  the 
farmer  won  the  war  of  produc- 
tion of  food,  America  will,  no 
doubt,  be  different  sooner  than 
ordinarily  expected.  But  it  would 
be  a  gloomy  prophet  indeed  who 
would  say  that  the  change  must 
also  bring  social  disaster.  Espe- 
cially when  the  design  for  a 
smooth  transition  is  ready  to  be 
put  into  use  whenever  you,  the 
American  people,  demand  its  use. 


*  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. — A  potent  electric  nose  that  can  smell  the  contents  ot 
even  a  tightly-stoppered  bottle  was  shown  at  the  opening  of  a  new  $10,500,000 
General  Electric  research  laboratory. 

The  nose  sucks  in  air  like  a  human  nose.  But  it  creates  an  electric  current  when- 
ever it  smells  anything  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  iodine  or  related  chemi- 
dals.    It  doesn't  work  on  anything  else. 

It's  so  sensitive  that  its  needle  gauge  jumps  sharply  when  it  'breathes'  air  near 
a  tightly-closed  bottle  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  cleaning  fluid.  Human  noses  can't 
detect  anything. 

It  jumps  at  the  smell  of  a  burning  cigarette  which  gives  off  potassium  chlorate. 
And  it  jumps  at  the  smell  of  a  piece  of  smoking  driftwood,  for  the  driftwood  con 
tains  salt,  which  is  sodium  chloride. 

In  practical  use,  the  nose  detects  leaks  of  refrigerating  gas  in  a  refrigerator.  It 
could  also  make  a  super-sensitive  fire  detector  aboard  ships.  — Associated  Press 

^  CLEVELAND. — Kinsley  Chemical  Company  reports  it  has  developed  a  method 
for  manufacture  of  paper  entirely  from  straw  instead  of  wood  pulp. 

The  process  was  demonstrated  recently  for  the  first  time  on  a  commercial  basis 
at  Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

'Straw  pulp  is  a  new  source  for  fine  paper  fibre,'  President  Kinsley  declares. 
He  reports  pliants  built  to  use  the  process,  and  he  says  it  call  for  standard  equip- 
ment, can  turn  out  paper  to  sell  40  to  60%  below  wood  pulp  paper. 

'For  instance,'  he  says,  'straw  newsprint  would  cost  about  $65  a  ton  compared 
with  the  current  price  of  around  $100  for  wood  pulp  newsprint,  and  straw  cigarette 
paper  would  sell  for  $120  to  $130  a  ton  against  $480.'  Associated  Press 


^    CANADIAN  FARMS  grow  enough  wheat  in  a  year  to  meet  the  normal  bread 
requirements  of  92  million  people.  — Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
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'The  Impact  of  Science 


Describing  the  great  technological  and  electronic  advances  growing 
out  of  the  war,  Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  editorial  director  of  Science  Illus- 
trated, foresees  a  second  industrial  revolution,  with  the  result  of 
greater  production  and  curtailment  of  the  number  of  laborers. 


OCIENCE  was  depicted  as  a 
^^  great  and  powerful  social 
force  by  Dr.  Gerald  Wendt,  edi- 
torial director  of  Science  Illus- 
trated, in  his  address  to  Palm 
Beach  Round  Table  in  the  gard- 
ens at  Everglades  Club. 

Dr.  Wendt  first  discussed  atomic 
power,  then  advances  in  medical 
science,  and  finally  turned  his  at- 
tention to  other  scientific  ad- 
vances growing  out  of  the  war,  in 
each  case  personalizing  his  sub- 
ject by  pointing  out  its  implica- 
tions and  its  effect  on  the  actual 
everyday  life  of  people. 

Under  the  subject  'The  Impact 
of  Science,'  the  speaker  attempt- 
ed to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
impersonal  world  of  science  and 
scientific  research  and  the  living, 
social  world  in  which  his  audience 
moves. 

'There's  nothing  wrong  with 
the  world,'  he  maintained.  'The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  as 
people   get   older   they   object   to 
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change.  Elderly  people  may  have 
wisdom,  but  they  often  aren't 
wise  enough  to  reaUze  that  re- 
gardless of  what  they  may  like, 
it  may  not  be  what  other  people 
like,  and  that  nothing  they  can 
do  will  keep  changes  from  taking 
place.' 

Predicting  there  will  be  more 
changes  in  the  next  10  years  than 
in  the  last  50,  Dr.  Wendt  pointed 
to  the  impossibility  of  even  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  the  world 
would  be  like  in  2000,  and  the 
equal  impossibility  of  trying  to 
educate  children  today  to  meet 
that  world  of  2000. 

'If  there's  no  use  in  educating 
them  for  the  world  today,  as  it 
will  be  gone,'  he  said,  'and  impos- 
sible to  educate  them  for  the 
future  as  we  don't  know  what  it 
will  be,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  educate  them  for  change.' 

Dr.  Wendt  began  by  describ- 
ing science  as  a  great  new  public 
domain,  explained  how  the  United 
States  had  gradually  gone  from 
spending  $160,000,000  annually  in 
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1930  to  ^1,100,000,000  annually 
now,  opening  up  a  tremendous 
new  world  that  belonged  to  the 
people. 

In  regard  to  the  bomb,  he  ex- 
plained that  Russia  today  could 
probably  make  one,  but  that  no 
nation  could  start  a  war  with  one 
bomb  and  that  it  would  probably 
take  Russia  at  least  10  years  to 
equal  this  country  in  this  respect 
and  20  years  to  surpass  it. 

Speaking  of  the  potential  use 
of  atomic  energy  in  peaceful 
fields,  Dr.  Wendt  referred  to  the 
three  problems  that  must  be  met: 
1.  Harnessing  of  the  power;  2. 
Making  it  cheaply  enough,  which 
he  said  might  take  at  least  10 
years;  3c  Making  the  power  so 
that  it  would  not  produce  the 
dangerous  rays,  which  might  take 
25  years.  As  an  example  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  years  to  come 
he  explained  1,000  pounds  of 
atomic  heat  would  equal  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  coal. 

After  explaining  how  medical 
science  was  the  last  science  to  be- 


gin to  make  great  strides,  the 
speaker  referred  to  new  develop- 
ments that  had  increased  the  life 
expectancy  from  the  twenties  in 
ancient  times  to  62  in  1940  and 
70.3  for  women  and  66.1  for  men 
today.  The  great  social  problem 
arising  out  of  this  scientific  de- 
velopment, he  said,  was  the  great 
increase  in  population  with  the 
necessity  for  caring  for  a  great 
army  of  the  aged. 

Describing  the  great  technol- 
ogical and  electronic  advances 
growing  out  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Wendt  foresaw  a  second  indus- 
trial revolution,  with  the  result 
of  greater  production,  curtail- 
ment of  the  number  of  laborers 
and  resultant  labor  problems. 

In  conclusion,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  resulting  era  of  great 
leisure. 

'The  human  race,'  he  said,  'has 
never  had  time  enough  to  live.  I 
hope  science  and  technology  are 
going  to  prove  the  servants  of 
humanity.' 


if  MONTREAL."  Sydney  G.  Dobson,  president  of  the  Royial  Bank  of  Canada, 
told  the  80th  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  today  that  our  present  peak  of  busi- 
ness is  being  maintained  to  a  large  extent  by  'artificial  respiration  in  the  form  of 
credits  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.' 

Asking  what  would  happen  if  the  economic  recovery  program  and  Canada's 
loans  to  Europe  were  suddenly  cut  off,  Mr.  Dobson  frankly  said  he  had  'no  ready- 
made  cure  for  the  disorder  in  which  we  find  world  trade  but  suggested  it  demanded 
'immediate  and  earnest  thought.'  •  —Canadian  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

"ji^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
"^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

•ic  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  aimual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
lAr  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

tAt  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 

I  in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 
1^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

-^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  whidi 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a 
'dollar  democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  repre- 
sent millions  of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy 
instead  of  a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of 
wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  give  every  adult 
citizen  on  this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in  what  he 
or  she  shall  have.  Then — and  only  then — will  all 
the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 

Paradox  of  Plenty  and  Price 

A  spectre  is  arising  out  of  the 
past  to  haunt  the  farmers,  the 
poHticians  and  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  The  ghost  is  the  immi- 
nent return  of  big  surpluses  in 
basic  crops,  particularly  cotton 
and  wheat.  As  things  stand,  they 
mean  vast  governmental  price- 
support  payments,  financed  by 
the  taxpayers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  that  U.S.  farmers 
expect  to  plant  20,300,000  acres  of 
spring    wheat   this    year.     This 
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would  be  712,000  acres  more  than 
last  year.  The  fall-sown  winter 
wheat  acreage  had  previously 
been  reported  at  61,370,000  acres. 
Thus  the  total  wheat  acreage 
would  be  81,670,000  acres  com- 
pared with  77,950,000  seeded  for 
the  1948  crop  and  66,003,000  for 
the  10-year-average. 

Unseasonable  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  next  few  months  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  will 
prevent  another  record  harvest 
in  the  United  States.  With  more 
labor  and  machinery  available 
and  adequate  supplies  of  fertilizer 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
yields  may  approach  a  record 
level  even  in  the  face  of  some 
disappointmg  weather  conditions. 

Reflecting  increased  production 
both  here  and  abroad,  farm  pro- 
duct prices  have  slumped  sharply 
since  their  postwar  high  of  Jan- 
uary, 1948.  No  doubt  this  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  it 
not  been  for  the  price-support 
activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  the  large  pur- 
chases, particularly  of  grain,  for 
shipment  abroad  to  aid  European 
recovery. 
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In  addition  to  expenditures 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  shipments 
abroad,  it  is  estimated  at  the  end 
of  January  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  made  non-recourse 
loans  and  purchase  agreements 
on  grain  and  cotton  from  the  1948 
crops  in  excess  of  $1,750,000,000, 

Federal  government  expendi- 
tures to  support  prices  of  the 
major  farm  products  are  expected 
to  reach  an  'alarmingly  high  level' 
following  the  harvest  of  this 
year's  crops. 

Commenting  on  this  paradox  of 
plenty  and  price,  the  New  York 
Times  says:  'The  postwar  read- 
justment in  farm  product  prices 
is  world-wide.  .  .  .  Such  a  down- 
ward trend  has  followed  every 
major  war  in  the  past  150  years. 
The  effort  of  the  United  States 
government  to  change  this  his- 
torical trend  likely  will  prove  a 
failure  in  the  long  run,  but  not 
until  billions  of  United  States 
Treasury  funds  have  been  poured 
into  the  gamble.' 

Technocracy  asks:  How  long 
are  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
going  to  tolerate  a  system  which 
makes  them  pay  to  keep  prices 
high  for  themselves? 


Unemploymeni  Still  Rising 

U.S.  unemployment  is  still  ris- 
ing, though  the  period  of  spring 
expansion  in  trade,  manufactur- 
ing and  construction  has  opened. 

The  jobless  total  has  risen 
steadily  since  February  12,  the 
last  official  count,  when  3,200,000 
persons  were  out  of  work.  On 
March  5,  continued  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation  had 
not  slackened  their  growth.  New 
claims,  measuring  the  layoff  rate, 
remained  at  about  the  February 
level. 

Employment,  outside  of  agri- 
culture,   stood    at    50,174,000    on 
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February  12,  down  1,885,000  from 
the  seasonal  high  point  in  De- 
cember and  194,000  below  a  year 
ago. 

Shorter  hours  of  work,  how- 
ever, have  created  a  form  of  hid- 
den unemployment,  the  amount 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  chart. 

Part-time  workers  —  those  at 
work  less  than  35  hours  a  week 
— rose  to  9,756,000  in  February, 
about  200,000  above  January  and 
550,000  above  a  year  ago.  Textile, 
apparel,  paper,  tobacco,  leather 
and  rubber  industries  have  cut 
work  schedules  from  one  to  three 
hours  a  week  since  August.  Em- 
ployers are  spreading  work  in 
order  to  keep  forces  intact  as  far 
as  possible.  The  result  is  that 
17%  of  all  workers  now  put  in 
less  than  35  hours  per  week, 
against  13%  in  1940. 

Sharp  Drop  in  Business 

A  sharp  drop  in  business  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  was  indi- 
cated in  industrial  reports  cover- 
ing the  first  months  of  1949. 

The  first  clues  to  1949  busi- 
ness   began    trickling    in    and    in 


most  cases  they  showed  lower 
sales,  passed  or  cut  dividends, 
threatened  layoffs  and  smaller 
earnings. 

American  Woollen  Company, 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  wool  fabrics,  reported  orders 
during  the  first  10  weeks  this 
year  were  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  volume  a  year  ago. 

The  Frigidaire  division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  said  it 
was  considering  a  layoff  of  work- 
ers because  of  'cautious  buying.' 

The  Southern  Pacific  transport- 
ation system  reported  its  net 
operating  income  for  January 
and  February  was  more  than  $5 
million  under  the  first  two 
months  of  1948. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  the  big  New 
York  department  store,  cut  its 
quarterly  dividend  from  50  cents 
to  25  cents. 

And  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  the 
business  reporting  service,  said 
210  businesses  went  bankrupt 
during  the  week  ended  March 
19,  the  highest  total  for  any  week 
since  1942. 


■^  WASHINGTON. — The  United  States  government  is  getting  set  for  a  probable 
country-wide  farmer  referendum  within  the  next  120  days  on  the  question  of  putting 
wheat  under  production  controls. 

Such  controls,  if  approved,  would  apply  to  the  1950  crop.    They  probably  would 
require  a  cut  of  as  much  as  257^   in  wheat  acreage.  Associated  Press 
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We  Told  Vou  Then 


Twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  an  interview  given  to  Charles  H.  Wood, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  New  York  World  on  Sunday,  February  26, 
1921,  Howard  Scott  outlined  the  key  to  North  America  s  unique  social 
problem.  It  is  still  the  same  problem,  grown  ponderous  and  menacing 
with  the  passing  years,  and.  Technocracy's  social  synthesis  is  still 
the  only  answer,  its  correctness  proven  by  ensuing  history. 


■INHERE  is  no  insurmountable 
^  problem  ahead  of  American 
people,'  said  Howard  Scott.  'We 
can  have  prosperity  just  as  soon 
as  we  are  willing  to  go  after  it. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  wait  a  single 
month  for  Europe.  Forget  the 
German  idemnity.  As  for  Con- 
gress, let  Congress  go  ahead  and 
talk;  it  doesn't  matter.  All  that 
we  need  in  order  to  get  prosper- 
ity is  sufficient  natural  wealth, 
sufficient  skill,  sufficient  indus- 
trial equipment,  sufficient  labor 
power,  and  intelligent  direction. 
We  have  all  of  these  things  ex- 
cept the  last,  and  there  is  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  we 
can't  have  that — just  as  soon  as 
the  technicians  decide  to  get  to- 
gether.' 

Howard  Scott  is  Chief  Engin- 
eer of  the  Technical  Alliance,  a 
new  organization,  with  very 
modest  headquarters  at  No.  23, 
West  35th  Street.  It  is  not  a  busi- 
ness or  commercial  organization. 
It  does  not  intend  to  direct  any 


special  enterprise.  It  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies  —  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  technical  men  of 
all  branches  of  American  indus- 
try together. 

'What  for?'  I  asked  Howard 
Scott. 

'To  find  out  what  the  American 
people  want,'  he  answered,'  and 
to  get  it  for  them.' 

The  answer  was  simple  and  in- 
clusive, but  why  the  technical 
men?  Are  there  no  other  inter- 
ests to  be  consulted? 

'The  technicians,'  Mr.  Scott  ex- 
plained, 'are  the  only  gi'oup  who 
know  how  people  get  things. 
They  are  not  the  only  producers 
but  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  how  production  is  accom- 
plished. Bankers  don't  know.  Pol- 
iticians and  diplomats  don't  know. 
If  these  fellows  did  know  they 
would  have  got  the  wheels  start- 
ed before  this.  They  all  want 
production;  everybody  does.  But 
those  who  have  been  running 
things    don't    know    how    to    run 
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them,  while  those  who  do  know 
how  have  not  so  far  considered 
it  their  business.' 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  even 
that  much  from  Howard  Scott.  It 
is  evident  that  newspaper  men 
rank  in  his  eye  somewhere  along 
with  financiers  and  diplomats. 
He  is  an  engineer,  and  he  wouldn't 
argue.  He  would  answer  ques- 
tions if  he  had  the  answer,  but  if 
he  didn't  have  it  he  would  express 
no  views.  There  are  not  two 
'sides'  to  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  engineers  like  this.  If 
they  have  the  answer,  there  it  is. 
If  they  haven't,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  go  and  get  it.  The  fact  that 
the  answer  is  still  unknown 
doesn't  permit  the  assumption 
that  there  is  more  than  one. 

Although  the  T  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  1  Al- 
liance has  just  been  formed,  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  working  at  the 
project  for  several  years.  Not  try- 
ing to  get  the  engineers  together; 
that  is  not  an  engineer's  method 
of  forming  an  organization.  He 
has  been  getting  the  problem  to- 
gether. He  has  been  doing  re- 
search work.  He  has  been  gather- 
ing data  and  making  charts  show- 
ing just  how  industry  is  being 
carried  on  today.  And,  so  far  as 
he  could,  he  has  been  calculating 
the  percentage  of  waste. 
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'The  whole  problem  may  be 
stated,'  he  said,  'as  the  problem  of 
the  elimination  of  waste.  But 
waste  to  an  engineer  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning  than  it  has  to  the 
general  public.  People  generally 
think  of  waste  only  in  terms  of 
potato  peelings  or  of  spending 
money  for  what  they  hanker  for, 
instead  of  for  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  buy.  If  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  kind  of  waste  could 
solve  the  problem,  China  should 
be  the  richest  country  on  earth 
today.  But  the  engineer  recog- 
nizes that  idleness  is  waste,  that 
duplication  of  effort  is  waste,  and 
that  the  unnecessary  exhaustion 
of  any  natural  resource  is  waste. 

'If  we  can  eliminate  idleness 
and  duplication  of  effort,'  he 
said,  'we  may  have  immediate 
prosperity  —  such  prosperity  as 
the  world  has  never  known.  If 
we  can  find  a  way  then,  to  hus- 
band our  natural  resources,  we 
may  make  that  prosperity  per- 
manent.' 

'Can  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cal men  do  this?'  I  asked. 

'If  they  can't,'  he  answered, 
'nobody  can.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  that  is  only  one  thing  which 
they  are  trained  to  do,  the  prob- 
lem does  not  seem  difficult.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  they  have  not 
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tackled  the  problem  up  to  date. 
They  have  been  trying,  with 
gratifying  success,  to  eliminate 
idleness  and  duplication  of  effort 
within  the  various  industries  in 
which  they  have  been  employed. 
But  so  far  they  have  not  thought 
of  American  industry;  which 
means,  practically,  that  they 
haven't  thought  of  it  as  engineers. 

'The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  the  engineer  must  do  ex- 
actly that.  We  are  reaching  a 
crisis,  and  the  technicians  are 
the  only  people  who  can  find  out 
what  to  do.  They  must  survey  the 
whole  country,  tabulate  its  re- 
sources, discover  its  possibilities 
in  natural  and  human  power,  un- 
cover the  present  wastes  and 
leakages,  and  work  out  a  tenta- 
tive design  of  co-ordinated  pro- 
duction and  distribution.' 

'And  suppose  you  do  draw  up 
a  seemingly  workable  plan,'  I 
asked,  'what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  public  opinion?' 

Mr.  Scott  let  me  know  that  he 
was  vastly  bored. 

'It  is  all  a  technical  matter,' 
he  said.  'It  makes  not  the  slight- 
est difference  whether  the  public 
knows  about  it  or  not.  The  steam 
engine  didn't  need  a  press  agent. 
The  Einstein  Theory  doesn't  re- 
quire any   special  legislative   en- 
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actment.  If  the  only  people  who 
can  bring  order  out  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  chaos  find  out  ex- 
actly how  to  do  the  job  we 
needn't  worry  about  the  next 
step.' 

'Won't  you  run  against  some 
political   difficulties?'   I  asked. 

'Yes,'  he  said.  'In  the  same  way 
that  the  well  known  tide  ran 
against  political  difficulties  in  the 
person  of  His  Majesty  King  Can- 
ute. Politics  is  our  natural  ap- 
proach to  matters  which  we  don't 
understand.  When  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  want  and  exactly 
how  to  get  it,  we  get  it.  If  we 
don't  know  what  we  want,  we 
vote  for  it  with  a  superstitious 
hope  that  a  change — any  sort  of 
change' — will  bring  it  out  of  its 
hiding  place.  Mr.  Harding  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority because  we  wanted  some- 
thing badly,  and  we  thought  that 
"normalcy"  might  be  it.  Had  we 
been  in  a  little  more  pain  we 
should  have  probably  elected 
Debs,  hoping  that  a  change  in 
ownership  would  somehow  work 
a  miracle.' 

'Isn't  the  question  of  owner- 
ship a  vital  one?'  I  asked. 

'No,'  he  answered.  'It  makes  no 
difference  who  owns  the  sun; 
what  concerns  us  vitally  is  whe- 
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ther  we  use  it  properly  or  not.  No 
lovers  ever  quarrelled  about  who 
owns  the  moon.  Neither  does  it 
make  a  difference  who  owns  the 
earth — if  we  can  only  discover 
how  to  use  it.  Ownership  is  a 
myth.  If  we  once  get  to  using  our 
coal  and  iron  and  our  industrial 
and  transportation  systems  to 
their  full  capacity,  nobody  will 
be  fool  enough  to  care  whether 
they  are  owned  or  not. 

'The  engineer  especially  is  not 
concerned  with  ownership.  Tech- 
nicians, as  such,  cannot  function 
in  politics.  Their  training  has 
placed  them  in  a  position  where 
decisions  are  the  result  of  intrin- 
sic fact,  and  not  of  personal  opin- 
ion, whether  autocratic  or  demo- 
cratic. They  cannot  function  in 
finance  because  their  science  is 
one  of  production  and  utilization, 
not  one  of  title  or  credit.  They 
cannot  function  in  labor  unions 
as  at  present  organized  because 
these  unions  are  mere  political 
groups  in  which  the  individual 
member  functions  not  as  an  in- 
dividual responsible  for  a  certain 
detail  of  the  industrial  process, 
but  as  a  voter  expressing  some — 
usually  borrowed — opinion. 

'The  Technical  Alliance  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  organize  the 
technical  workers   on  their  jobs, 


instead  of  organizing  them  as  an 
academic  group  outside.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word,  this  may  be 
called  the  first  genuine  labor 
organization  in  America;  for 
every  technician  is  engaged  in 
strategically  important  labor  and 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
organization  —  that  is  the  co- 
ordination— of   industry. 

'Technical  men  must  necessar- 
ily look  on  industry  as  industry. 
The  central  purpose  of  industry, 
and  the  only  purpose  which  the 
engineer  as  such  can  pay  atten- 
tion to,  is  to  serve  humanity.  Mr. 
Gantt,  in  his  very  conservative 
estimates,  proved  that  our  pres- 
ent industrial  machine  is  not  giv- 
ing more  than  20  percent  of  the 
service  it  is  capable  of  giving, 
primarily  because  the  machine  is 
controlled  by  business  groups  for 
business  ends  rather  than  by  in- 
dustrialists for  industrial  ends. 
His  figures  were  actually  far  too 
high;  because,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  business  motive  would 
come  the  elimination  of  thousands 
of  industries  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing things  which  only  business 
organizations  need;  and  because 
with  the  machine  once  operating 
at  its  full  capacity  there  would 
be  such  an  abundance  produced 
for  everybody  that  we  would  not 
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need  to  protect  private  property 
as  it  is  protected  today.' 

Mr.  Scott  is  anything  but  an 
enthusiast.  And  yet  I  have  never 
heard  an  irresponsible  soap-boxer 
make  more  staggering  statements. 
To  multiply  the  nation's  wealth 
by  ten,  without  waiting  for  new 
inventions  and  without  consider- 
ing a  political  move,  seemed  to 
him  a  simple  problem  for  the  en- 
gineers when  once  they  organize 
as  engineers. 

For  lack  of  anything  better  to 
say,  I  asked  him  a  question  which 
every  advocate  of  a  new  order 
will  recognize  as  an  old  acquain- 
tance. 

'Won't  you  have  to  change 
human  nature  first?' 

Mr.  Scott  smiled  dryly. 

'Did  they  have  to  change  hu- 
man nature,'  he  asked,  'in  order 
to  keep  passengers  from  standing 
on  car  platforms?' 

'Go  on,'  I  said,  'I'm  listening.' 

'They  put  up  signs  first,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'prohibiting  the  danger- 
ous practice.  But  the  passengers 
still  crowded  on  the  platforms. 
Then  they  got  ordinances  passed 
and  the  platforms  remained  as 
crowded  as  before.  Policemen, 
legislators,  public  service  com- 
missions, all  took  a  hand,  but  to 


no  effect.  Then  the  problem  was 
put  up  to  the  engineer. 

'The  engineers  solved  it  easily. 
They  built  cars  that  didn't  have 
any  platforms.' 

According  to  Mr.  Scott  the 
same  course  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  matter  of  a  still 
more  familiar  prohibition:  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Church  and  state, 
he  says,  have  united  unani- 
mously throughout  all  history  be- 
hind this  law,  but  it  has  never 
been  enforced.  Technical  ad- 
ministration alone,  he  maintains, 
can  enforce  it. 

How?  Let  him  answer  in  his 
own  words. 

'By  coordinating  the  industrial 
processes.  By  operating  all  in- 
dustries as  one  agency  for  one 
definite  purpose — producing  and 
distributing  the  things  that  people 
want  so  that  an  abundance  of 
everything  shall  be  accessible  to 
all. 

'Private  property,'  he  said,  'is 
generally  recognized  as  a  burden 
even  today;  and  few  people  would 
want  to  carry  it  if  they  could  be 
rich  without  having  to  do  so.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  though, 
humanity  has  a  machine  at  hand 
which  is  productive  enough  to 
make  everybody  rich,  and  it  has 
the    technical    knowledge    at    its 
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disposal  to  run  such  a  machine. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  coordina- 
tion/ 

'But  do  you  expect  the  engin- 
eers to  agree  upon  a  programme?' 
I  asked.  'They  have  their  preju- 
dices and  differences,  don't  they, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us?' 

'They  disagree  as  politicians,' 
he  said,  'but  not  as  engineers.  We 
are  not  trying  to  organize  them, 
however,  into  a  society  to  debate 
something,  but  into  an  alliance 
which  will  discover  the  facts.  En- 
gineers do  not  disagree  on  facts. 


They  all  know  which  direction  a 
stone  will  drop.  They  all  know 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  If 
there  is  anything  else  they  want 
to  know  as  engineers,  they  find 
it  out;  and  when  they  find  it  out, 
there  isn't  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment. Engineers  are  not  radical 
or  conservative.  As  engineers  they 
are  no  more  radical  than  a  yard- 
stick and  no  more  conservative 
than  so  many  degrees  Fahren- 
heit.' 


■]Ar  OTTAWA. — Although  the  official  figures  of  merchandise  exports  remain  buoyant 
considerable  nervousness  has  developed  as  the  result  of  a  warning  from  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequor,  that  the  United  Kingdom  must  bring 
purchases  from  Canada  more  into  line  with  its  ability  to  pay,  and  hints  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  possibility  of  wheat  being  declared  a  surplus  commodity  with  a  conse- 
quent cancellation  of  off-shore  purchases  by  E.C.A. 

Sir  Stafford's  statement  was  categoric.  At  present,  he  said,  the  United  Kingdom 
can  pav  out  of  its  export  earnings  for  only  about  two-fifths  of  its  imports  from 
Canada. 

The  difference  is  being  financed  out  of  American  and  Canadian  aid  and  he 
recalled  that  the  amount  of  E.R.P.  aid  would  be  progressively  reduced  over  the 
next  four  years.  In  these  circumstances  the  only  solution  was  that  Canada  must  buy 
more  British  goods. 

Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied  over  43%  of  the  total  food  products 
imported  into  England  during  1948.  Of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  this  country  provides 
about  three-quarters  of  the  total  British  import. 

If,  however,  as  has  been  feared.  PC.C.A.  support  in  wheat  purchase  on  British 
account  should  be  removed,  it  would  mean  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  whole 
Canadian  economy.  — New  York  Tinier- 

*  THE  AIM  OF  OUR  EFFICIENCY  has  not  been  to  produce  goods,  but  to 
harvest  dollars.  If  we  could  harvest  more  dollars  by  producing  fewer  goods,  we  pro- 
duced the  fewer  goods.  If  it  happened  that  we  could  harvest  more  dollars  by  produc- 
ing more  goods,  we  made  an  attempt  to  produce  more  goods,  but  the  production  of 
goods  was  always  secondary  to  the  securing  of  dollars.  — H.  L.  Gantt 

iic     ALL  SOCIAL  PROGRESS,  such  as  spread  of  education,  promotion  of  health, 
opportunities   for   leisure    and   healthy    recreation,    must    depend    on    the    power    of 
science  and  technology  to  increase  the  productivity  of  industry. 
— Sir  Henry  Vizard,  president  of  British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science' 
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Boom  and  Bust 


America  is  on  the  lip  of  something,  sliding  out  of  the  Postwar  Era.  .  . 
The  phrase  'boom  and  bust'  has  suddenly  become  a  standard  part  of 
American  conversation.  .  .  The  traveller  in  this  country  sees  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  there  is  no  longer  all  that  easy  mo7uy  floating 
around. 


PORTLAND,  Ore.  — We  have 
'*'  travelled  now  some  3000  miles 
through  these  United  States,  stop- 
ped in  big  towns  and  small,  talk- 
ed to  a  great  many  people  and 
kept  our  eyes  and  ears  open.  And 
clearly  America  is  on  the  lip  of 
something,  sliding  out  of  the 
Postwar  Era  and  into  something 
new  and  hard  to  define.  In  a 
hazy  way  it  looks  an  awful  lot 
like  that  unhappy  time  we  used 
to  call  'Depression.' 

The  American  Bum,  for  ex- 
ample, is  back  on  patrol.  We  have 
yet  to  go  window-shopping  in  a 
west  coast  United  States  cityj 
without  being  approached  ancj 
asked  for  a  hand-out.  The  ragged! 
look  of  these  unemployed  men? 
and  the  technique  is  sadly  remin-^ 
iscent  of  those  much  earUer  days 
But  there  is  one  important  dif- 
ference. They  do  not  ask  for  a 
dime  nov/.  They  ask  for  a  quar- 
ter. 

The  phrase  'boom  and  bust'  ha^ 
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suddenly  become  a  standard  part 
of  American  conversation  and  the 
kind  of  people  who  used  to  'ex- 
pert' the  war  —  the  home  -  front 
generals — are  now  experting  the 
nation's  economic  future.  You 
get  the  feeling  that  everyone  is 
looking  nervously  over  his  shoul- 
der, expecting  and  dreading  the 
bogey  man  of  hard  times. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  be- 
tween the  talk  of  the  man-on-the- 
street  and  the  official  comment 
on  the  uncertain  future.  The  so- 
called  'little  man'  talks  about  the 
probability  of  a  big  bust  -  up 
ahead  with  payrolls  cut  and 
wages  declining.  But  the  nation's 
top  economists  in  Wall  Street  and 
Washington  are  heard  from  the 
loudspeakers,  making  soothing 
noises.  Some  of  it  makes  sense. 
Some  of  it  sounds  like  double* 
talk. 

One  phrase  by  such  an  author- 
ity sticks  in  my  mind.  He  did  not 
talk  about  a  possible  'bust.'  He 
looked  at  the  rising  unemploy- 
ment,  the   downward  trend  in 
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production,  the  falling  prices  and 
pronounced  his  verdict  this  way: 
'The  boom  has  lost  some  of  its 
vitality.' 

The  traveller  in  this  country 
sees  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that 
there  is  no  longer  all  that  easy 
money  floating  around.  Probably 
the  most  dramatic  sight  of  all  is 
the  average  used  car  lot,  cram- 
med with  shining  chariots  that 
just  aren't  selling. 

We  talked  to  a  used  car  sales- 
man in  Pasadena  while  our  car 
was  being  greased  and  oiled.  He 
went  into  his  trailer-office  and 
brought  out  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  some  eastern  city.  It  told 
of  a  one-cent  sale  in  used  cars — 
you  bought  one  car  at  its  list 
price  and  you  could  have  a  sec- 
ond one  for  a  penny. 

'They  used  to  be  in  here  fight- 
ing to  get  cars,'  this  fellow  told 
us  with  a  kind  of  bewildered  sigh. 
'Now  we  have  to  go  out  in  the 
street  and  try  to  kidnap  custom- 
ers.' 

A  great  many  restaurants  that 
we've  visited  have  had  the  prices 
on  their  menus  changed  twice. 
Once,  raising  the  price — an  entry 
made  perhaps  a  year  ago.  And 
now  the  second  change — bring- 
ing them  back  to  the  previous 
level  or  lower.  Here  in  Portland 


one  cafe  has  a  spot  announce- 
ment on  the  air  throughout  the 
day,  shouting  the  glad  news  of  a 
40-cent  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
eggs. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  restaurants  closed  and 
a  city  famous  for  its  'dining  out' 
people  is  more  and  more  becom- 
ing a  place  of  stay-at-homes.  We 
went  into  one  little  cafe  at  the 
dinner  hour,  a  place  attractively 
decorated  and  with  superb  serv- 
ice. There  were  three  other  tables 
occupied. 

It  is  true,  too,  of  hotels.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Biltmore  we  noticed 
a  card  put  under  the  glass  top  of 
the  bureau.  It  urged  guests  to  tell 
their  friends  that  the  Biltmore  is 
no  longer  the  over-crowded  place 
it  was  during  the  war  and  in  the 
postwar  period.  'Reservations,'  it 
noted,  'are  no  longer  essential.' 
When  you  hear  a  famous  hotel 
making  an  anguished  noise  like 
that  you  know  there's  trouble 
ahead. 

Prices  are  down  on  nearly 
everything  —  meats,  groceries, 
clothing — but  the  housing  is  still 
brutal  and  every  town  and  city 
has  a  'suburb'  of  trailers.  There 
must  be  tens  of  thousands  of 
children   in   America   who   have 
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never  known  any  other  home  but 
a  box  on  wheels. 

We  stopped  briefly  in  Sacra- 
mento to  say  hello  to  some  old 
friends  and  found  they  had  moved 
into  a  new  home  only  a  week  be- 
fore. The  husband  had  a  better- 
than-average  job  but  for  the  last 
year  they  had  been  moving  about 
in  motels  and  rooming  houses. 

Their  new  home  was  a  four- 
room,  prefabricated,  basement- 
less  packing-case  type  of  thing, 
cheaply  constructed  and  set  down 
with  hundreds  of  others  like  it. 
And  the  rent?  Eighty-five  dollars 
a  month!  Yet  my  friend  said  that 
they  counted  themselves  lucky 
to  get  this  and  that  they  were  the 
envy   of   many   homeless   friends. 


'We  are  going  to  sit  it  out  here,' 
he  said.  'Housing  is  sure  to  go 
the  same  way  as  everything  else.' 

In  all  this  discovery  we  found 
that  the  people  have  a  helpless 
feeling  of  being  swept  along  by 
forces  beyond  their  control. 

On  the  one  hand  things  look 
good — many  an  American  clearly 
thinks  life  is  getting  back  to 
'normal'  because  the  price  of 
steaks  has  come  down. 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  vague 
fear  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
tough  times  and  that  rich  Am- 
erica may  find  itself  as  unsettled 
as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  interesting 

and  fateful  year  in  this  country. 

— Jack  Scott 


-^  WASHINGTON. — The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  disclosed  that  atomic 
energy  equipment  at  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  national  laboratory  is  aiding  the  oil  in- 
dustry with  a  'tracer'  which  shows  the  progress  of  oil  as  it  travels  through  miles  of 
pipeline. 

A  radioactive  element  is  introduced  into  the  oil  and  the  oil's  flow  and  position 
can  be  traced  with  a  Geiger  counter  carried  along  the  outside  of  the  pipe. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 

i^  NEW  YORK. — The  stock  market's  dilatory  action  these  days  is  viewed  as 
reflecting  the  confusion  existing  in  many  minds  about  the  immediate  future  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  that  the  edge  is  off  the  inflation 
boom  and  the  question  now  is  whether  we're  in  for  a  'recession'  or  a  'depression.' 
Thus  far  economists  have  not  given  the  public  much  help  in  arriving  at  an  answer. . . 

— New  York  News 

*  ROSELLE,  N.J.— The  board  of  health  has  ruled  that  'shift  sleeping'  in  two  bed- 
rooms by  14  persons  is  stretching  the  use  of  living  quarters  too  far. 

The  landlord  has  been  told  that  he  must  cut  down  the  sleeping  load  or  go  to 
court. 

The  board  was  told  by  tenants  they  slept  in  shifts,  bedded  down  crosswise. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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Insecurity:  The  Great  American  Anxiety 

Joe  Smith,  American,  feels  economically  insecure  about  today,  to- 
morrow and  next  year.  .  .  .  He  now  looks  back  upon  the  Army  life 
he  hated  almost  with  nostalgia.  At  least  it  was  free  of  the  spectre  of 
depression  and  unemployment  which  haunts  foe  today. 
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H  N  English  diplomat,  complet- 
*^  ing  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  was  asked  by  a  Washing- 
ton official  what  in  America  had 
impressed  him  most.  'The  sur- 
prising distrust  your  people  feel 
for  their  own  government,'  he 
replied.  'And  the  reason  for  it — 
their  dreadful  sense  of  economic 
insecurity.' 

An  American  economist,  back 
from  Europe,  etched  the  reverse 
side  of  this  coin.  'Apart  from  the 
threat  of  war,'  he  reported, 
'Europeans  seem  far  less  anxious 
about  the  future  than  we  do.' 

Joe  Smith,  American,  is  lying 
awake  nights,  sweating  over 
some  $64  questions.  Now  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  decimated  or 
wiped  out  his  bonds  and  bank 
account,  how  are  he,  Mary  and 
their  two  kids  going  to  manage 
on  his  salary?  If  any  of  them  gets 
sick,  how  in  God's  name  is  he 
going  to  pay  any  doctor  or  hospi- 
tal bills?  Suppose  he  had  to  quit 
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work?  Or  he  loses  his  job?  How 
will  they  all  live? 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
Joe  Smith  feels  economically  in- 
secure about  today,  tomorrow 
and  next  year.  He's  worried  less 
about  the  atom  bomb  than  about 
an  economic  explosion.  'Our 
people  are  suffering  from  1929 
psychology,'  observed  Represen- 
tative Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 'They  keep  asking, 
"How  long  until  the  next  depres- 
sion?" ' 

Joe  earned  $2,600  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau  rue- 
fully admitted  that  Joe,  to  main- 
tain 'a  modest  but  adequate 
standard  of  living'  for  his  wife 
and  two  kids,  actually  needed  a 
rock-bottom  minimum  of  $3,000. 
In  many  cities  that  minimum, 
would  have  been  closer  to  $3,458. 

As  a  result,  Joe  and  his  family 
are  either  in  the  red  or  getting 
there  fast.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  admitted  that  last  year  he, 
along    with    48,400,000   American 
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families,  went  into  debt,  cashed 
bonds  and  drained  savings.  Joe 
today  has  absolutely  no  reserves 
to  cope  w^ith  inflation,  new  family 
obligations,  layoffs,  industrial  in- 
jury, depression,  illness,  old  age 
or  death. 

As  for  the  20%  of  Americans 
who  earn  even  less  than  Joe,  their 
insecurity  is  graphically  explain- 
ed by  Michael  Davis,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics.  'Think  of  a 
pensioner  trying  to  make  a  go  of 
life  on  $900  a  year,  or  a  family  of 
five  on  $1,800.  Even  today  more 
thcin  one  in  every  five  are  in 
these  or  equivalent  categories.  Of 
our  population,  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter is  ill-fed  chiefly  because  it 
lacks  income.' 

Insecurity  is  the  price  Joe  is 
paying  for  a  factory  civilization. 
Today  farm  communities  contain 
less  than  25%  of  the  population, 
and  Joe's  cousins  on  the  farm, 
raising  specialized  crops  or  live- 
stock, are  no  longer  self-suffi- 
cient. 

But  farm  people  are  less  wor- 
ried about  the  future  than  Joe 
and  the  75%  of  Americans  who 
live  in  cities.  Urban  family  units 
are  smaller  today  —  fewer  sons 
and  daughters  to  care  for  old 
people.     Fewer    homes    where 
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rooms  can  be  added  to  take  them 
in.  Also,  Joe  is  too  proud  —  or 
realistic — to  expect  his  kids  to 
support  him  in  his  old  age.  The 
best  he  can  hope  for  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  die  in  harness — if  he 
can  hold  onto  his  job. 

The  Social  Security  Act  sup- 
posedly sets  up  a  system  of  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  to 
take  care  of  Joe  and  his  family. 
But  as  of  last  year,  out  of  over 
75  million  people  with  wage 
credits,  more  than  two  in  five 
persons  were  neither  fxilly  nor 
currently  insured.  And  of  the  41 
millions  who  have  that  protec- 
tion, less  than  one  in  five  has  it 
permanently.  To  say  nothing  of 
20  millions  not  covered  at  all. 

'The  S  o  c  i  al  Insecurity  Act,' 
Joe's  wife  bitterly  calls  it.  But 
Joe  gloomily  feels  it  must  be 
doing  some  good.  Is  it?  'Unduly 
restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments  for  older  persons,'  as  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Sec- 
urity tactfuUy  put  it  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  prevent  80% 
of  Americans  55  or  over  from  re- 
ceiving a  red  cent  in  benefits. 

Suppose  Joe  is  one  of  the 
lucky  few  eligible  male  workers 
who  can  retire  at  65.  How  much 
does  he  get?  Well,  first  of  all,  he's 
got  to  be  careful  not  to  earn  as 
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much  as  $15  a  month  on  the  side, 
or  he  gets  nothing.  But  if  he 
keeps  himself  admirably  broke, 
he  can  collect  an  average  monthly 
reward  of— $24.90. 

Well,  maybe  we  haven't  done 
such  a  hot  job  of  providing  sec- 
urity for  our  workers. 

If  Joe  felt  insecure  as  a  return- 
ing vet,  he  now  looks  back  upon 
the  Army  life  he  hated  almost 
with  nostalgia.  At  least  it  was 
free  of  the  spectre  of  depression 
and  unemployment  which  haunts 
Joe  today. 

'Americans  think  depressions 
are  inevitable,'  sighed  Robert 
Goodwin,  chief  of  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  'We've  got  depres- 
sion on  the  brain.'  Joe  admitted 
it  when  he  joined  the  recent 
clamor  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage. 

This  plan  was  immediately 
gored  to  death  as  impractical,  un- 
wise, too  costly,  un  -  American. 
Unfortunately  for  Joe,  his  idea 
doesn't  sit  very  well  with  the 
powerful  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  It's  far  easier  to 
keep  salaries  down,  and  slash 
them,  if  workers  feel  insecure, 
and  there's  a  glut  of  labor  on  the 
open  market. 

Joe,  along  with  87  out  of  100 
American  families,   makes   less 


than  $3,000  a  year.  How  can  Joe 
or  anyone  in  his  family  afford  to 
be  sick?  In  a  nationwide  poll  dur- 
ing 1944,  82%  of  Americans  went 
on  record  as  declaring,  'Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  get  medical 
care.'  Most  of  them  frankly  ad- 
mitted they  were  in  debt  for 
doctors'  bills. 

The  stiff  -necked  American 
Medical  Association  itself,  through 
its  Medical  Economics  Bureau, 
admitted  that  fully  two-thirds  of 
American  families  could  not  af- 
ford the  cost  of  serious  illness. 
Yet  its  own  statistics  show  that 
7,000,000  Americans  fall  victim 
to  sickness  or  disability  every  24 
hours. 

Because  doctors  are  allowed  to 
practice  wherever  they  find  pay- 
ing patients  and  hospital  facili- 
ties, the  protection  of  Joe  and  his 
family  against  disease  and  death 
depends  upon  where  they  live, 
and  whether  Joe  can  pay.  The 
National  Health  Assembly  in 
Washington  reports  that  year 
after  year,  our  highest  disease 
and  death  rate  is  recorded  in  re- 
gions with  (1)  the  lowest  per 
capita  income,  (2)  the  highest 
rural  population,  (3)  the  most 
severe  shortage  of  doctors  and 
hospitals. 
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Bernard  Baruck,  shocked  that 
five  miUion  young  Americans 
were  rejected  in  the  last  draft  for 
medical  reasons,  recently  warned 
the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  give  up  its  vicious  fight 
against  compulsory  health  in- 
surance. 'Voluntary  health  in- 
surance is  not  good  enough,'  he 
warned.  'What  troubles  us  most 
are  the  needs  of  that  sizeable  seg- 
ment of  society  which  does  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  voluntary 
insurance.' 

Another  serious  aspect  of  Joe's 
feeling  of  insecurity  is  his  dread 
of  old  age  in  America. 

Well,  that's  why  we've  got  a 
Social  Security  system,  isn't  it? 
We've  planned  it  so  that  older 
people  can  retire  with  dignity  on 
benefits  they  have  earned  out  of 
their  weekly  insurance.  There's 
only  one  thing  wrong  with  that 
picture.  Joe,  at  65,  is  actually 
better  off  without  Social  Security 
benefits. 

It's  true.  While  the  average 
monthly  check  for  retired,  insur- 
ed workers  comes  to  $24.90,  the 
uninsured  oldster  of  65  or  over 
gets  a  monthly  payment  aver- 
aging $40  from  welfare  funds.  In 
other  words,  it  pays  Joe  much 
better  to  be  needy  than  insured 
in  his  old  age. 
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The  problem  is  going  to  get 
worse.  'In  another  25  years,'  re- 
ports the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  'there  will  be 
nearly  20  milHon  aged  persons  in 
the  U.S.' 

Did  that  get  action  from  Con- 
gress? It  certainly  did.  Our  rep- 
resentatives voted  to  kill  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board, 
whose  survey  it  was  that  revealed 
one  in  every  eight  Americans 
would  be  65  or  over  by  1980.  Con- 
gress then  slashed  appropriations 
for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration unmercifully. 

Joe's  kids  are  even  worse  vic- 
tims of  American  insecurity 
than  Joe  himself.  'Since  most 
families  have  a  thin  margin  of 
security,'  declares  the  U.S.  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  'children  lack 
adequate  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment, and  grow  up  to  be 
disadvantaged  parents  of  another 
disadvantaged  generation.'  What 
happened  to  America,  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

In  not  one  of  our  states  or 
cities  today  is  there  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  child  welfare 
service.  Two  out  of  five  U.S. 
counties  have  no  full-time  public 
health  unit.  One  out  of  three,  no 
public  health  nurse.  Five  out  of 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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If  BASIC  shift  seems  to  be  occurring  in  American  industry — some- 
■^^  thing  equivalent  to  the  revolutionary  changes  that  followed  the 
introduction  of  power  machinery  two  centuries  ago. 

People  who  keep  a  thoughtful  eye  on  the  trends  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology can  see  the  signs  of  this  second  industrial  revolution:  The 
rate  of  technical  change  is  increasing.  The  changes  themselves  are 
becoming  more  fundamental;  they  introduce  novel  machines  like 
reaction  engines,  or  novel  materials  like  the  synthetics,  rather  than 
simply  improve  old  processes. 

What  Starts  It? — If  Watt's  and  Newcomen's  steam-driven  coal- 
mine pumps  precipitated  the  first  industrial  revolution,  what  key 
device  or  idea  is  precipitating  the  second? 

You  can  find  plenty  of  theories:  Perhaps  a  new  emphasis  on 
speed  and  lightness  instead  of  on  strength  and  power  is  the  under- 
lying difference.  Or  maybe  the  familiar  easy  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  of  energy  are  nearing  their  end — driving  us  into  new  techniques. 
Perhaps  mechanized  warfare's  emphasis  on  performance  rather  than 
on  economy  has  broken  through  barriers  into  new  technical  fields. 

Clew — Right   now  the   publishing  business   offers   a   clew   as   to 
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what  might  turn  out  to  be  the  most  basic  change  of  all — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  machine  that  thinks. 

Next  week  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  will  start 
distributing  the  fourth  printing  of  a  book  which  it  had  expected 
would  appeal  to  only  a  small  technical  audience.  'Cybernetics'  by 
Norbert  Weiner  has  a  mystifying  title;  its  pages  are  spiky  with 
mathematical  signs  and  Greek  letters;  it  is  wretchedly  printed,  with 
a  perverse  habit  of  thrusting  out  a  typographical  error  to  trip  the 
reader  just  when  the  reasoning  is  hardest  to  follow.  Yet  in  six  weeks 
Wiley  has  sold  out  a  first  printing  intended  to  last  for  a  year,  run 
through  two  more  printings,  and  ordered  a  fourth.  (Publishers,  print- 
ing technical  books  like  this,  usually  run  2,000-3,000  copies  in  a  single 
printing.) 

'Cybernetics'  was  edited  and  manufactured  jointly  by  a  French 
firm,  Hermann  and  Cie.,  and  The  Technology  Press  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  Weiner  teaches  mathematics. 
Wiley  took  over  the  distribution — with  no  expectation  of  finding  such 
an  enthusiastic  market. 

In  one  respect,  Weiner's  book  resembles  the  Kinsey  Report:  The 
public  response  to  it  is  at  least  as  significant  as  the  content  of  the 
book  itself. 

Cybernetics  —  Cybernetics  is  the  name  that  Weiner  and  his 
M.I.T.  and  Harvard  colleagues  have  assigned  to  a  new  science.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  steersman.  The  science 
arises  from  the  study  of  a  particular  type  of  machine  control.  It's  a 
type  often  referred  to  as  a  servomechanism  —  but  what  it  really 
amounts  to  is  control  which  endows  a  machine  with  a  sense  of  purpose. 

The  Difference — ^The  most  familiar  example  of  a  cybernetic  con- 
trol is  the  ordinary  house  thermostat.  This  is  such  a  common  device 
that  you're  not  likely  to  realize  how  much  it  differs  from  ordinary 
machinery.  Most  machines  are  intended  to  perform  a  standard  preset 
operation  or  cycle  of  operations — to  stamp  out  a  piece  of  sheet  metal, 
to  rotate  at  a  certain  speed,  to  weave  cloth,  or  whatever.  If  conditions 
change,  and  the  machine  ought  to  do  something  else,  a  human  oper- 
ator makes  the  decision  and  resets  the  machine. 

If  you  were  going  to  heat  a  house  in  this  way  you  would  set 
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your  furnace  to  run  at  some  suitable  level,  or  perhaps  to  run  for  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  in  each  hour.  Then  if  the  weather  turned 
colder  or  the  humidity  changed  or  more  people  came  into  the  room 
you  would  change  the  setting. 

When  you  install  a  thermostat  you  do  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  telling  the  machine  what  to  do,  you  give  it  a  motive, 
a  purpose — to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  right  level.  You  leave 
it  up  to  the  mechanism  to  decide  what  the  furnace  should  do  to  carry 
out  this  purpose. 

The  thermostat  observes  the  difference  between  the  actual  and 
the  desired  temperature — the  'error' — and  adjusts  the  furnace  to 
reduce  the  error.  The  furnace  runs,  and  reduces  the  error  accord- 
ingly. The  thermostat  notes  the  changed  error  and  changes  its  orders 
to  the  furnace.  And  so  on.  This  circular,  'feedback'  operation  is  one 
of  the  key  features  of  cybernetic  devices — as  opposed  to  the  straight- 
line  input-output  operation  of  ordinary  mechanisms. 

War  Impact — Devices  like  the  thermostat  have  been  around  for 
a  long  time;  Watt's  flyball  engine  governor  is  one  of  the  oldest.  But 
mostly  they  have  been  designed  in  a  gadgeteering  rule-of-thumb  way. 

The  war  changed  all  that.  It  posed  an  intensely  important,  in- 
tensely cybernetic  problem — how  to  shoot  down  airplanes.  In  anti- 
aircraft gunnery,  things  happen  altogether  too  fast  for  the  hands  and 
the  mind  of  a  human  gunner.  Not  only  do  the  guns  have  to  be  aimed 
by  machinery,  but  also  there  has  to  be  machinery  to  decide  where 
the  guns  ought  to  aim. 

Teams  of  scientists  were  put  together  to  tackle  this  problem — 
mathematicians  (Weiner  was  one  of  them),  electronics  engineers, 
physicists,  even  psychologists  (both  because  the  reactions  of  the 
enemy  pilot  and  the  gunner  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  be- 
cause part  of  the  problem  was  to  translate  mental  processes  into 
mechanical  form). 

The  teams  solved  their  problem.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  gun- 
control  systems  using  automatic-tracking  radar  needed  only  to  have 
the  target  once  pointed  out  to  them,  the  machines  would  do  all  the  rest 
of  the  thinking  and  planning,  leaving  nothing  to  the  human  gunners 
except  the  brute  job  of  heaving  shells  into  the  guns. 
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New  Science — But  the  scientists  did  something  else,  which  may 
be  more  important  in  the  long  run.  They  developed  a  new  field  of 
applied  science.  The  same  closely  knit  group  of  men  tackled  other 
war-born  problems:  development  of  high-speed  computers,  for  ex- 
ample, needed  in  the  design  of  aircraft;  development  of  guidance 
methods  for  missiles;  high-frequency  techniques  for  radar.  Working 
on  all  of  these,  and  interchanging  their  different  scientific  specialties, 
they  discovered  an  important  common  area  in  which  scientists  were 
attacking  what  was  essentially  a  single  problem  under  many  differ- 
ent names.  And  they  began  to  develop  a  mathematical  technique — 
cybernetics — for    dealing   with    the    problem    wherever    it    appeared. 

This  central  problem  is  the  handling  of  information — its  trans- 
mission and  its  use.  You  need  some  very  fancy  mathematics,  like 
group  theory  and  statistical  mechanics,  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
similarity  of  such  problems  as  the  design  of  servomechanisms,  radio 
engineering,  computing-machine  development,  and  the  improvement 
of  artificial  limbs.  But  it's  not  hard  to  see  that  they  usually  involve 
two  key  features:  (1)  the  feedback  principle  found  in  the  thermostat; 
and  (2)  a  preoccupation  with  accuracy  rather  than  efficiency.  A 
power  engineer  is  concerned  with  converting  energy  from  one  form 
to  another  with  minimum  loss  (from  falling  water,  say  to  electricity, 
to  rotation  of  a  lathe).  But  a  radio  engineer,  whose  job  is  a  cyber- 
netic one,  isn't  the  least  bit  interested  in  how  much  power  his  set 
wastes.  What  he  wants  is  to  control  the  flow  of  the  power  so  closely 
that  it  will  do  work  in  accurate  response  to  a  signal,  to  the  incoming 
information. 

The  Cybernetic  Brain — One  of  the  more  startling  results  of  the 
wartime  work  was  the  realization  that  the  human  brain  and  nervous 
system  work  on  much  the  same  principles  as  servomechanisms  and 
computing  machines.  Apparently  when  you  design  a  machine  to  take 
on  part  of  the  job  of  thinking,  you  are  likely  to  discover  that  you 
have  reproduced  some  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  human  brain. 

The  memory  circuits  of  electronic  computers,  for  instance,  have 
thrown  a  revealing  light  on  the  nature  of  short-term  human  memory. 
An  effort  to  develop  a  reading  machine  for  the  blind  which  would 
translate  ordinary  type  into   sound  resulted  in  a   diagram  which  a 
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physiologist  immediately  recognized  as  representing  the  visual  cen- 
ters of  the  brain.  Certain  types  of  nervous  diseases  produce  a  mus- 
cular tremor  exactly  equivalent  to  'hunting'  in  badly  adjusted  servo- 
mechanisms.  Complicated  computing  machines  will  sometimes  go 
into  an  unstable  oscillation  that  closely  resembles  an  anxiety  neurosis 
— and,  as  with  humans,  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  shock  treatment. 

Trend — But  what  will  interest  the  businessman  most  in  Weiner's 
book  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  likely  direction  of  technical  change. 
'The  present  age,'  Weiner  says,  'is  as  truly  the  age  of  servomechan- 
isms  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  age  of  the  steam  engine.' 

The  speed  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  much  modern  equip- 
ment, the  great  complexity  of  many  engineering  and  economic  calcu- 
lations, all  provide  a  demand  for  machines  that  can  analyze  situa- 
tions, make  decisions,  reach  conclusions — faster  and  more  accurately 
than  the  human  mind. 

War  needs  impose  the  same  demand.  'When  the  attack  comes, 
we  no  longer  have  time  even  to  think,'  says  Dr.  Ralph  Gibson,  who 
heads  guided  missile  work  at  John  Hopkins  University.  'We  must 
base  our  defense  on  versatile,  automatic,  high-speed  devices  which 
we  have  endowed  with  intelligence  and  power  to  act  for  us.' 

Speedup — Weiner's  book  points  to  the  existence  of  a  full-fledged 
science  capable  of  meeting  that  demand.  And  that's  the  important 
thing  about  the  book.  Technical  progress  is  slow  in  any  line  as  long 
as  each  individual  application  has  to  be  tackled  separately  in  a  hit- 
or-miss  way.  Progress  speeds  up  tremendously  as  soon  as  there's  a 
general  theory  to  guide  research  and  engineering. 

Cybernetics  is  the  general  theory  of  machines  that  can  deal  with 
changing  situations  the  way  a  human  operator  would. 

Threat — Weiner  himself  is  not  too  happy  about  some  of  the  pros- 
pects of  this  new  science: 

'It  has  long  been  clear  to  me  that  the  modern  ultrarapid  comput- 
ing machine  was  in  principle  an  ideal  central  nervous  system  to  an 
apparatus*  for  automatic  control,'  Weiner  says.  'We  are  already  in  a 
position  to  construct  artificial  machines  of  almost  any  degree  of 
elaborateness  of  performance.  Long  before  Nagasaki  ...  it  had  occur- 
red to  me  that  we  were  here  in  the  presence  of  another  social  poten- 
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tiality  of  unheard-of  importance  for  good  or  evil.  The  automatic 
factory,  the  assembly  line  without  human  agents,  are  only  so  far 
ahead  of  us  as  is  limited  by  our  willingness  to  put  such  a  degree 
of  effort  into  their  engineering  as  was  spent,  for  example,  in  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  radar.  .  .  . 

'The  first  industrial  revolution,  the  revolution  of  the  "dark 
Satanic  mills,"  was  the  devaluation  of  the  human  arm  by  the  com- 
petition of  machinery.  There  is  no  rate  of  pay  at  which  a  United 
States  pick  and  shovel  laborer  can  live  which  is  low  enough  to  com- 
pete with  the  work  of  a  steam  shovel  as  an  excavator.  The  modem 
industrial  revolution  is  similarly  bound  to  devalue  the  human  brain, 
at  least  in  its  simpler  and  more  routine  decisions.  Of  course,  just 
as  the  skilled  carpenter,  the  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  dressmaker 
have  in  some  degree  survived  the  first  industrial  revolution,  so  the 
skilled  administrator  may  survive  the  second.  However,  taking  the 
second  revolution  as  accomplished,  the  average  human  being  of 
mediocre  attainments  or  less  has  nothing  to  sell  that  it  is  worth  any- 
one's money  to  buy.'  — ^Business  Week 


The  machine  need,  not  be  a  threat  to  human  beings  if  they  will  adopt  Technocracy, 
which  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  has  called  'the  only  program  of  social  and  econ- 
omic reconstruction  that  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical  accord  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live.' 


K  UTOMOTIVE  mass  production  is  based  on  use  of  special  machin- 
•^^  ery  at  every  point  where  machines  can  do  a  job  better  than  hand 
tools — and  that  applies  in  office  work  as  well  as  factory  departments. 

In  fact,  mechanization  of  office  tasks  since  the  war  has  moved 
at  an  even  faster  pace  than  in  factories. 

Automotive  firms  now  have  many  types  of  special  business 
machines,  which  work  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that  human  minds 
and  hands  cannot  begin  to  match. 

Dozens  of  different  kinds  of  machines  are  used:  key  punchers, 
verifiers,  sorters,  collators,  reproducers,  interpreters,  printing  tabu- 
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lators,  multipliers,  requirements  computators,  teletypes,  automatic 
bookkeepers,  and  many  more. 

Automotive  firms  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  such 
machines  since  the  war,  and  lease  some  that  are  supplied  only  on  a 
rental  basis.  One  firm  alone  pays  $2  millions  a  year  for  machine 
rentals. 

The  machinery  permits  firms  to  make  analyses,  on  a  routine 
basis,  that  oiice  were  so  costly  they  were  rarely  made. 

For  example,  one  firm  before  the  war  made  a  special  engineer- 
ing cost  study.  It  was  re-done  76  times  before  the  right  answer  was 
obtained.  Today  a  mechanical  computer  does  it  once — and  there  are 
no  errors. 

A  typical  operation  of  this  type  now  keeps  17  persons  busy  on  a 
full-time  basis.  But  they  do  work  that  would  have  required  240 
persons  before  the  war,  and  thus  was  so  costly  it  wasn't  done  at  all. 

Another  example  is  in  the  parts  division  of  one  car  firm,  which 
has  45  parts  warehouses  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  division  handles 
75,000  kinds  of  parts,  going  back  as  far  as  1925  models,  and  ranging 
from  lock  washers  and  bearings  to  complete  motors  and  bodies. 

Special  machinery  was  installed  after  the  war  in  the  central 
parts  office,  to  handle  all  parts  orders  from  all  over  the  nation,  to 
keep  records  of  parts  in  each  warehouse,  and  to  keep  the  production 
department  informed  on  the  need  to  replenish  parts  stocks. 

This  office  averages  500,000  pages  of  entries  on  its  order  books 
each  month. 

The  work  is  done  by  400  people — and  done  so  well  that  within  a 
few  days  after  a  car  dealer  places  a  parts  order,  the  order  will  be 
filled  by  shipments  from  perhaps  five  warehouses  in  different  cities. 

Another  automotive  firm  handles  600  million  tabulating  cards 
yearly,  for  payrolls,  cost  accounting,  engineering  specifications,  in- 
ventory controls,  production  schedules,  and  medical  and  personnel 
records. 

These  cards,  comprising  but  a  small  portion  of  the  firm's  office 
work,  would,  if  stacked  together,  make  a  pile  over  86  miles  high. 

Recently  one  automotive  firm  put  in  a  private  teletype  system 
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to  connect  its  plants  in  46  cities  of  U.S.  and  Canada,  with  links  to 
other  points. 

It's  a  two-way  network,  so  local  outlets  can  send  and  receive 
messages  simultaneously.  The  system  can  handle  about  1.3  million 
words  daily — with  copies  of  all  messages  made  automatically  at  every 
local  outlet  where  they're  needed.  — Automotive  Facts 


OTARTLING  inequalities  in  Canadian  living  standards  are  brought 
^^  into  sharp  focus  by  taxation  statistics  recently  released  for  1946. 
While  these  figures  are  now  more  than  two  years  old,  indications  are 
that  the  conditions  they  reveal  are  still  prevailing. 

In  1946  the  top  tenth  in  the  income  ladder  got  28%  of  all  personal 
income,  or  about  $1,300,000,000 — while  the  bottom  tenth  got  only 
4%,  $186,000,000. 

Even  these  figures,  bad  as  they  are,  fail  to  show  the  whole  picture 
because  while  there  were  2,353,122  wage  earners  who  paid  taxes,  on 
which  the  statistics  were  compiled,  there  was  another  2,000,000  or 
more  not  covered  by  the  figures  because  in  most  cases,  their  incomes 
were  too  low  to  place  them  in  taxation  brackets.  Of  those  who  did 
report  more  than  322,000,  almost  14%,  earned  less  than  $1,000  during 
1946.  Over  52%  were  below  the  $2,000  mark. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  the  figures  show 
that  a  mere  3V2%  of  the  taxpayers  earned  16%  of  the  total  income. 
In  other  words,  the  40%  at  the  bottom  earned  less  than  the  10%  at 
the  top. 

More  recent  figures  on  savings,  covering  1947,  show  the  effect 
of  low  income  and  high  prices  on  the  odd  dollars  that  some  workers 
had  been  able  to  put  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  Savings  reached  a  peak 
in  1943  and  1944  when  they  stood  at  21.5  and  21.6%  of  disposable  per- 
sonal income.  By  1947  only  6.4%  was  left  to  go  in  the  bank  and  beyond 
this  drop  were  heavy  withdrawals  from  personal  savings  accounts  to 
meet  high  current  living  expenses. 

While  87%  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  bank  accounts  had 
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an  average  of  only  $167  to  their  credit,  13%  had  an  average  of 
$3,504 — and  at  the  top  rung  were  a  mere  984  depositors  with  an  aver- 
age deposit  of  $447,835  showing  on  the  right  side  of  their  bank  books. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  husky  deposits  were  drawn,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  from  the  substantial  dividends  corporations  have 
been  paying.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  reconversion  and  temporary 
interruptions  in  production  during  the  switch  from  war  to  peace, 
profits  reached  tremendous  proportions  in  1946.  Some  22,144  com- 
panies, for  instance,  showed  a  profit  before  taxes  totalling  $1,392,000,- 
000,  and  after  taxes  there  v/as  still  $700,000  left. 

While  the  1946  taxation  statistics  showed  an  average  return  of 
8%  for  shareholders  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Bank  of  Canada, 
covering  some  655  larger  companies  in  the  November,  1948,  Statistical 
Summary,  records  shareholders'  profits  averaging  9.7%. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  increase  in  profits  in  1947  over 
the  year  1939  shows  remarkable  changes.  For  the  655  companies 
average  profits  went  up  almost  58%  in  that  period.  But  there  are 
striking  differences  within  the  various  industries.  Profits  in  pulp 
and  paper  show  a  phenomenal  growth,  increasing  621%  in  that 
interval.  Next  comes  wood  products  (including  logging)  which  shows 
a  gain  of  315%,  and  rubber  with  an  increase  of  304%.  Machinery 
went  up  255%;  paper  products  and  beverages  200%;  clothing  173%; 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment  115%;  leather  113%;  paints  and 
polishes  108%;  non-metallic  minerals  (excluding  fuels)  73%;  miscel- 
laneous textiles  63%;  iron,  steel  and  products  62%;  non-ferrous 
metals  (other  than  gold  mining)  48%;  primary  textiles  38%;  printing 
and  publishing  36%;  chemicals  27%;  food  24%;  petroleum  11%. 
Tobacco  dropped  4%;  coal  and  natural  gas  22%;  and  gold  mining  79%, 
— Canadian  Congress  of  Labor  Research  Bulletin 
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WIND,  water,   earth  and  vegetation  have  accomplished  between 
them  during  geologic  history  the  complex  system  which  we  call 
the  Balance  of  Nature. 
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Two  processes  have  molded  and  redistributed  the  substance  of 
earth:  leaching,  which  means  dissolving  the  soluble  materials  in  the 
earth's  crust,  chiefly  common  salt  and  lime;  and  erosion,  the  washing 
or  blowing  away  of  dust,  clay,  sand  and  rock.  The  leaching  process 
has  steadily  carried  salt  into  the  ocean — the  composition  of  which 
has  hardly  changed  in  historic  times.  Erosion  carved  the  Grand 
Canyon  long  before  there  was  any  human  life  on  the  earth. 

Men  of  the  Stone  Age  left  very  few  scars  upon  the  face  of  nature. 
To  sustain  a  hunting  economy  one  family  had  to  range  over  50  square 
miles  of  area.  As  soon  as  men  led  an  organized  life  they  began  to 
destroy  their  habitat.  During  pre-Columbian  times  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon  was  burned  clean  of  trees  by  Indians  who  made  it 
into  a  game  preserve.  It  is  probable  that  the  migrations  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  from  Chaco  Canyon  to  the  Rio  Grande  between  1200  and 
1500  A.D.  were  forced  by  their  destruction  of  the  forests  surround- 
ing them.  Beams  12  inches  thick  are  imbedded  in  the  ruins  of  Pueblo 
Bonito;  these  must  have  been  cut  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Pueblo. 
Today  no  such  timbers  are  found  within  50  miles  of  Chaco  Canyon. 

During  early  colonial  times,  tobacco  growers  in  the  Virginia 
Piedmont  noticed  the  discoloration  of  their  rivers.  In  1817,  Thomas 
Jefferson  noted  that  'new  fields  were  no  sooner  cleared  than  washed 
away,'  and  before  the  Civil  War  eminent  soil  scientists  commented 
upon  the  pioneer  farmers'  penchant  for  skinning  their  land  and  then 
moving  on  across  the  mountains.  Arriving  in  the  Ohio  VaUey,  they 
burned  miUions  of  acres  of  hardwood  to  make  way  for  their  new  fields. 
A  century  ago  trees,  even  on  private  lands,  were  hardly  considered 
as  legal  property  and  could  be  cut  without  compensation. 

Systematic  lumbering,  which  did  not  advance  beyond  western 
New  York  before  the  Civil  War,  overwhelmed  the  Lake  States  be- 
tween 1860  and  1900.  By  the  time  railways  and  cities  had  been  built 
across  the  western  plains,  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were 
reduced  to  sandy  stump  lands.  In  the  Old  South,  persistent  cotton- 
cropping  wore  out  and  washed  away  the  soil  of  the  coastal  states 
until  the  biggest  plantations  had  moved  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The 
most  graphic  textbook  illustrations  of  soil  destruction  come  from 
Stewart  County  in  Southern  Georgia,  whose  red  erosion  scars,  over  200 
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feet  deep  and  miles  wide,  form  a  miniature  Grand  Canyon  system. 

The  ranges  of  the  Southwest  were  first  grazed  by  cattle  after  the 
Civil  War.  In  1867,  400  cattle  could  be  stocked  on  a  mile  of  Texas 
grass  lands  which  in  1940  could  not  possibly  feed  70  head.  Most  of 
the  New  Mexico  valleys  were  overgrazed  for  the  first  time  before 
1885,  though  enthusiastic  promoters  still  urged  settlers  to  come  in 
and  make  their  fortunes  by  pyramiding  small  herds  into  huge  cattle 
holdings.  The  arrival  of  sheep  on  the  ranges  accelerated  their  de- 
struction; the  sheep  population  of  Utah  increased  from  200,000  in 
1880  to  4,000,000  head  in  1900.  The  ranges  had  by  then  deteriorated 
so  much  that  they  have  never  since  supported  over  2,500,000  sheep. 

Mining  helped  to  ruin  the  American  soil.  So  much  mine  tailings 
was  washed  down  the  Sacramento  that  it  filled  the  inlets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay — from  San  Pablo  Bay  to  San  Jose.  Dredges  converted 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  California  river-bottom  lands  into  gravel 
piles;  hydraulic  jets  washed  hillsides  down,  obliterating  orchard  lands 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  smelters  of  Leadville,  stoked  by  char- 
coal before  the  railroads  could  bring  cheap  coal  to  the  mines,  de- 
voured entire  forests  in  Colorado.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  further 
tragedy  of  the  Great  Plains,  whose  climax  occurred  on  May  11,  1934, 
when  in  a  single  titanic  windstorm,  during  24  hours,  300  million  tons 
of  soil  were  lifted  and  removed,  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  3,000  100-acre  farms.  Jacks  and  Whyte  have  reached  the 
verdict  that  'more  food  producing  soil  was  lost  in  1914  to  1934  than 
in  the  whole  previous  historic  period.'  The  money  value  of  this  loss 
was  placed  at  $4  billion  annually,  over  one  percent  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States. 

In  40  years  the  forest  acreage  was  cut  in  half,  and  today  nearly 
five  times  the  natural  growth  of  our  forests  is  consumed  as  saw-wood, 
fuel  or  waste. 

Most  scientists  believe  that  only  national  planning  under  govern- 
ment sponsorship  can  bring  men  and  nature  back  into  harmonious 
relationship. 
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Excerpts  from  an  article  originally  prepared  for  the  first  international  conservation 
conference  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  Alfred  Crofts,  Division  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Denver. 
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Through  the  Technoscope 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Coyitinent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A    NEW    REVOLUTIONARY    PRO- 

cess  making  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  can  fresh  milk  is  nearing  perfection 
on  an  Indiana  dairy  farm.  The  process 
is  the  discovery  of  Jack  Stambaugh,  Val- 
paraiso dairy  farmer  and  implement 
dealer,  and  Dr.  Roy  Graves,  formerly  a 
top  scientist  with  the  dairy  husbandry 
division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Stambaugh-Graves  method  viol- 
ates almost  every  principle  used  in  pas- 
teurizing milk.  Yet  the  canned  milk  is 
stable  and  well  flavored  and  can  be  ship- 
ped all  over  the  country  without  losing 
flavor,  becoming  contaminated,  or  going 
sour. 

Undter  the  Stambaugh-Graves  method 
the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  by  milk- 
ing machines.  It  flows  through  stainless 
steel  tubes  to  a  large  vat.  Then,  still 
at  the  cow's  body  temperature  of  96 
degrees,  it  goes  into  a  standard  homo- 
genizer. 

From  here  it  is  pumped  into  a  new 
flasli-type  pasteurizer  consisting  of  two 
cylinder  steam  jackets  with  a  spiraled 
core  of  stainless  steel. 

At  a  super-pasteurizing  temperature 
of  190  degrees  the  milk  spends  one  sec- 
ond going  through  the  two  cylinders  at 
a  high  speed  and  under  extreme  turbu- 


lence. This  stops  enzyme  action  and 
pasteurizes  without  burning. 

Still  not  exposed  to  the  air,  the  milk 
goes  to  a  canning  machine.  Here  the 
milk  flows  into  sterilized  cans  in  a 
chamber  filled  with  nitrogen  gas  to 
prevent  oxygen  from  acting  on  the  milk. 
Then  the  cans  of  milk  are  placed  in  a 
sterilizer  which  sterilizes  the  milk  in  the 
cans. 

Stambaugh  and  Graves  think  their 
method  will  make  it  unnecessary  for 
dairies  to  maintain  home  delivery  serv- 
ice. Housewives  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
dozen  cans  of  milk  at  a  time  in  the 
store,  keep  it  in  the  basement  or  on 
the  pantry  shelf,  and  cool  a  can  in  the 
refrigerator  for  consumption. 

U.S.      GOVERNMENT     ENGINEERS 

are  making  definite  progress  in  their 
experiments  to  produce  cheap  gasoline 
and  oil  from  coal,  accorciing  to  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Storch,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  $3,500,000  research  plant  at 
Bruceton,  Pa.  He  said  a  combination  of 
several  procedures  now  being  developed 
at  the  Bruceton  laboratories  and  pilot 
plants  may  result  in  much  cheaper  pro- 
cesses for  changing  coal  into  liquid  fuels. 
Experiments  were  aimed  at  finding 
the  most  efficient  process  for  combining 
hydrogen  with  the  carbon  in  coal  to 
produce   synthetic   oil   and   gasoline.   'In 
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the  Bruceton  laboratories  a  basically 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuel  production  by  direct 
hydrogenation  of  coal  is  under  investiga- 
tion,' Storch  said. 

FILLING  THE  BARNYARD  SILO  IS 

now  a  smoother  and  faster  job  for  the 
farmer.  A  machine  that  automatically 
'blows'  forage  wherever  the  farmer  wants 
it,  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  farm-machinery 
subsidiary  of  Sperry  Corp. 

The  machine  can  handle  20  tons  of 
hay — or  25  tons  of  chopped  corn — an 
hour.  The  operator  dumps  the  load  from 
his  truck  into  a  trough  in  which  runs 
a  conveyor  belt.  The  forage  moves  fast 
enough  so  that  it  doesn't  pile  up  as  it 
is  unloaded;  a  patented  leveling  device 
prevents  jamming  as  it  feeds  into  a  42- 
inch  fan  at  the  other  end  of  the  trough. 
The   fan   blows   the   fodder   through   an 
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8-inch  pipe  anywhere  the  farmer  wants 
to  'aim'  it. 

A  NEW  WARM-AIR  HEATING  SYS- 
tem  for  homes  called  Air  Wall  Heating 
has  been  developed  by  General  Electric 
Co.  Its  engineers  say  it  will  cut  installa- 
tion costs  in  half,  give  draftless  circula- 
tion. 

Instead  of  regular  ducts,  which  must 
be  tailor  made,  the  system  uses  pre- 
fabricated 4-inch  diicts  similar  to  stove- 
pipes. The  company  will  ship  Air  Wall 
Heating  in  packaged  units  with  enough 
prefabricated  stovepipes,  joints  and  vents 
for  eight  outlets.  Two  men  can  install 
the  system  in  a  six-room  house  in  a  day's 
time. 

One  register  will  usually  do  for  the 
average  room.  It  is  placed  in  the  cold 
(outer)  wall.  The  air  is  forced  through 
the  system  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
velocity  than  in  present  systems;  it 
comes  out  of  the  register  in  a  fan-like 
pattern,  heating  the  wall  above  the  out- 
let. Because  the  warm  air  goes  up — not 
out — sofas  and  beds  can  be  placed  close 
to  the  register. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  WHICH 
maps  the  field  of  force  surrounding  elec- 
trically-charged pieces  of  metal  has  been 
developed  by  General  Electric  Co.  scien- 
tists. 

Metal  specimens  are  connected  to  a 
power  supply  and  placed  in  water  for 
tests  with  the  mapping  machine.  Three 
tiny  probes  register  the  voltage,  while 
the  motion  of  the  probes  is  recorded  as 
lines  on  a  drawing  board  by  a  4-foot 
metal    arm. 

Solving  problems  in  such  fields  as 
magnetics,   fluid   streamlining,   heat   con- 
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duction  and  airplane  propellor  blade  tor- 
sion may  be  speeded  by  the  new  machine. 

A  SIMPLIFIED  MECHANICAL 
joint  for  furniture  has  been  designed 
by  the  Cam-Lock  Division  of  Western 
Automatic  Machine  Screw  Co.,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  A  locking  device,  its  purpose  is  to 
take  the  place  of  woodscrews  and  glue 
in  furniture. 

Through  the  use  of  a  locking  pin  and 
a  wedge-pointed  screw,  strong,  tight 
joints  are  obtained.  Additional  advan- 
tage: The  furniture  can  be  fitted  for 
Cam-Locks,  shipped  unassembled,  then 
put  together  with  a  screwdriver  on  the 
dealer's   floor. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  new  device 
consists  of  a  pin,  one  end  of  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  retaining  collar  in  one 
piece   of   the   joint.   The   other   end   fits 


into  a  drilled  hole  in  the  mating  piece. 
That  end  of  the  pin  has  a  conical  hole. 
The  screw  fits  slightly  off  center  into 
this  hole;  as  it  is  tightened,  it  produces 
a  wedging  action  which  puts  the  pin 
under  heavy  tension,  drawing  the  joint 
tightly  together. 

To  prepare  a  joint,  all  you  need  do  is 
drill  three  holes:  one  for  the  pin  re- 
tainer, one  for  the  pin,  one  for  the  screw 
and  its  threaded  insert.  A  feature  of  the 
design  is  that  bearing  pressures  are  all 
borne  by  steel,  not  wood.  Cam-Lock  does 
this  by  using  metaJ  inserts  that  fit  into 
the  drilled  holes.  The  system  works  on 
stock  ranging  from  Yz  to  8  inches  thick. 
It  will  be  promoted  for  other  assembly 
uses,   beside  furniture. 

HERCULITE  PLATE  GLASS,  CLAIM- 

ed  500%  stronger  than  ordinary  glass, 
offered  by  a  London,  Ontario  firm,  is 
said  unbreakable  under  ordinary  usage. 
It  is  recommended  for  revolving  doors, 
inspection  tables,  basketball  boards,  over 
door  fronts,  anywhere  where  there  is 
exposure  to  heat  or  impact.  Under  ex- 
tremely severe  pressure,  say  the  makers, 
should  this  glass  be  broken,  resulting 
particles  resemble  rock  salt,  won't  cut  or 
lacerate. 

IN     SOME     AUTOMOTIVE     PARTS, 

accuracy  must  be  so  exact  that  an 
error  of  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 
(about  one  thirtieth  the  thickness  of  a 
human  hair)  cannot  be  tolerated.  For 
example,  in  the  fit  of  pistons  into  en- 
gine cylinder  bores,  clearances  of  exactly 
two  ten-thousandths  are  required  at 
several  points.  Such  close  limits,  on  a 
number  of  points,  aren't  practical  to 
follow    in    production.     This    calls    for 
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'selective  fitting'  of  pistons  into  cylinder 
bores^ — a  slow  process  once  done  by  hand. 
In  one  new  engine  plant,  machinery 
now  has  taken  over  the  fitting  job.  A 
special  device  now  measures  each  cylin- 
der bore  at  four  points,  and  marks  the 
bore  in  one  of  eight  sizes.  The  opera- 
tion takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  each 
engine.  Another  machine  measures  500 
pistons  an  hour,  and  does  an  automatic 
computation  to  determine  which  size  of 
cylinder  bore  each  piston  will  match. 
Special  conveyors,  automatically  taking 
orders  from  the  cylinder-bore  measuring 
device,  carry  the  proper  piston  sizes  in 
correct  sequence  for  fitting  into  match- 
ing bores  on  the  engine  assembly  line. 

MUSTARD  AND  SIMILAR  SEEDS, 
once  classed  only  as  waste  materials  by 
elevator  and  grain  men,  now  are  being 
processed  into  valuable  oil  at  a  plant 
in  Fort  William,  Ont. 

The  various  types  of  oils  are  finding 
their  way  to  many  markets.  Shipments 
of  crude  vegetable  oils  have  been  made 


to  United  States  points.  Another  ship- 
ment of  edible  oils  has  been  made  to 
Italy. 

The  edible  oils  go  into  the  manfacture 
of  salad  oils,  hydroginated  cooking  fat? 
— which  often  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  lard — and  as  a  basic  ingredient  for 
the  manufacture  of  margarine. 

Refuse  screenings,  obtained  chiefly 
from  local  elevators  but  also  from  the 
west,  are  the  source  of  the  oil  seeds. 
Mustard  seeds  now  are  being  bought  for 
$35  a  ton  and  up,  depending  on  purity. 

The  plant,  occupying  water-front 
premises,  now  can  process  about  18,000 
tons  of  oil  seed  crops  annually.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  duplicating  the 
processing  department,  and  the  addi- 
tional machinery  would  double  the 
plant's  output  capacity. 

Industrial  Produciion 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  U.S.  IN- 
dustries  that  fell  back  to  prewar  produc- 
tion levels  in  January: 

Anthracite  output  fell  to  88%  of  pre- 
war years.  Mild  weather  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  anthracite  is  used  for  fuel, 
was  partly  responsible. 

Shoe  production  went  down  to  97% 
of  the  1935-39  average. 

Leather  tanning  was  close  to  prewar 
years,  with  output  at  103%. 

Cotton  consumption,  at  123%,  com- 
pares with  120%  in   1940. 

Among  industries  that  show  substan- 
tial drops  from  a  year  ago  are  these: 

Rubber  manufacturing,  193%,  against 
223%  in  January,  1948. 

Furniture,  at  158%,  compared  with 
179%  a  year  ago. 

Lumber,  124%,  against  143%.  Bad 
weather  may  be  partly  responsible. 
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Soap  output,  at  139%  of  1935-39, 
against  last  year's  151%. 

Paint  production,  146%  in  January, 
158%  a  year  ago. 

Woolen  textiles,  151%,  against  output 
of  166%  a  year  ago. 

Bituminous  coal,  145%,  against  161%. 
This  industry  has  been  affected  by  a 
mild  winter  in  the  East  and  a  sharp 
drop  in  coal  exports. 

Machinery,  267%),  against  285%. 
This  category  includes  manufacturers  of 
both  producers'  machinery  and  a  num- 
ber of  home  appliances. 

Business  and  Finance 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  WEEKLY 
index  of  Business  Activity  for  the  week 
ended  March  5  declined  to  146.7  from 
148.2  in  the  preceding  week.  The  figure 
for  the  week  ended  March  6,  1948,  was 
151.7. 

U.   S.     MANUFACTURING     INVEN- 

tories  jumped  to  $32,200,000,000  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  up  $400,000,000  from  the  pre- 
vious month.  Wholesale  stocks  rose  5%. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  declining  prices 
were  tending  to  wash  the  value  down. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIVE  BUSINESS  A 
shot  in  the  arm,  it  is  to  be  a  little  easier 
to  buy  goods  on  the  installment  plan  in 
U.S.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  under 
pressure  from  Congress  and  business,  has 
eased  up  on  the  terms  of  its  Regulation 
W,  which  covers  buying  on  time.  Under 
the  new  rules: 

Down  payment  on  all  items  covered  by 
the  regulation  except  automobiles  is 
set  at  a  minimum  of  15%.  It  was  20% 
before.  On  automobiles,  the  minimum 
down  payment  remains  at  one  third. 


Time  to  pay  the  balance  is  extended 
to  a  maximum  of  21  months.  This  ap- 
plies to  everything  covered/  by  the  regula- 
tion, including  automobiles.  Before  the 
change,  the  longest  terms  permitted  were 
15  months  on  amounts  below  $1,000  and 
18  months  on  amounts  above  $1,000. 

THE   U.S.    COST-OF-LIVING    INDEX 
dropped   to   170.9%   of   1935-39  in  Jan- 
uary,    2%     below     September.     Apparel 
prices     declined     2%     from     December,       i 
housefurnishings  declined  1%.  The  index    *\ 
does  not   reflect  all  price  reductions  at       | 
special  sales.  : 

Canada's  official  cost-of-living  index  J 
backed  up  slightly  during  January,  eas- 
ing one-tenth  of  a  point  to  159.5  from 
its  record-breaking  peak  of  159.6,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported.  The  tiny 
drop,  the  narrowest  that  could  be  regis- 
tered, came  as  lower  food  prices  just 
barely  managed  to  overbalance  increases 
for  fuel  and  light,  home  furnishings  and 
services  and  miscellaneous  items. 

U.S.  CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR 
new  construction  fell  to  $483,000,000  in 
January,  22%  below  a  year  ago,  13% 
below  December,  after  seasonal  adjust- 
ment. 

Residential  awards  shrank  to  $159,- 
000,000,  down  33  %«  from  a  year  ago  and 
18%)   below  December  after  adjustment. 

Public-works  and  public-utility  awards 
fell  to  $102,000,000  and  were  25%^  below 
a  year  ago. 

MORE    CHEQUES    WERE    CASHED 

in  Canada  during  1948  than  ever  before. 
Culminating  an  11-year  advance,  cheques 
cashed  against  individual  accounts  rose 
to   $80,687,448,000    (8.3%    above   1947). 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
six,    no    full-time    child    welfare 
worker. 

Charitable  institutions  adore 
doing  child  welfare  work.  But 
the  same  generous  donors  who 
lavish  huge  sums  for  charity — 
and  take  it  off  their  income  tax — 
roar  with  rage  at  any  suggestion 
to  provide  Joe  Smith  with  child- 
ren's allowances  for  his  kids. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
legislation  for  family  allowances 
has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
our  Congressmen.  Yet  this  vital 
measure  of  security  has  been 
either  legislated  or  proposed  in 
20  other  countries. 

What  about  the  security  that 
comes  with  a  roof  over  his  head 
which  Joe  Smith  can  call  his 
own.  Joe's  plight  in  that  respect 
is  painfully  familiar  and  he  is 
growing  almost  resigned  to  a  fate 
he  has  been  led  to  believe  is  un- 
avoidable. If  he's  interested,  Joe 
might  inquire  why  our  news- 
papers have  been  strangely  quiet 
about  England's  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning  Act  of  1947. 

England's  legislation  provides 
for  20  new  towns  to  be  built  in 
ten  years,  to  house  one  million 
people.  Factories  and  jobs  go 
with  the  towns,  along  with  parks 
and  playgrounds,   schools  and 
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markets.  (American  funds  help 
finance  these  foreign  'improve- 
ments,' through  the  EC  A  and 
other  gifts. — Ed.) 

Why  hasn't  Joe  Smith  been 
able  to  get  for  himself  and  his 
family  even  a  vestige  of  the  sec- 
urity the  workers  of  other  na- 
tions have  achieved?  For  one 
thing,  he  has  a  lot  of  powerful 
enemies  —  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  the 
N.A.M.,  the  A.M.A.,  the  Health 
and  Accident  Underwriters  Con- 
ference, and  many  others  who  op- 
pose security  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  reactionaries 
of  our  nation  oppose  social  sec- 
urity, they  attack  aid  to  the 
needy  in  any  form.  In  a  survey 
of  29  states,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  found 
that  public  assistance  programs 
were  being  condemned  by  news- 
papers and  vested  interests  in  16 
of  these  states. 

Unless  we  want  to  risk  a  na- 
tional crack -up  of  proportions 
that  will  dwarf  1929,  we'd  better 
get  busy  on  a  national  plan  that 
will  really  make  Joe  feel  secure, 
and  be  secure — come  depression, 
illness,   want,   old  age,   or   death. 

He  wants  to  live  without  fear, 
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for  himself  or  his  family.  If  we 
can  afford  billions  for  armaments, 
how  can  we  plead  that  we  are  too 
poor  to  buy  security  and  peace 
of  mind  for  Joe  Smith,  American? 
Bitter  wives  and  hungry  kids 
make  angry  fathers.  We're  not 
far  from  that  point  now.  And  Dr. 


Leland  E.  Hinsic  of  N.Y.  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospi- 
tal warns.  'When  fear  is  raised  to 
a  high  enough  pitch,  people  will 
strike  out  at  anyone.' 

That's  where  the  American  dis- 
ease   of    insecurity    can    lead    us. 
— Jules  Archer 


Joe  Smith,  American,  can  never  find  real  security  in  the  Price  System.  Even  the  big 
businessman  cannot  purchase  security  against  stock  market  crashes  and  business 
failure.  Only  in  Technocracy's  social  design,  which  is  outlined  briefly  in  the  article 
'Alternatives'  can  all  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  find  security  from  birth  to  death, 
free  from  depression  and  ivar,  charity  handouts  and  taxes. 


I 


^  LONDON, — British  scientists  have  demonstrated  how  to  light  a  cigarette  or 
boil  a  cup  of  tea  from  a  distance,  using  only  ultrasonic  waves,  says  the  British 
medical  paper,  The  Lancet. 

Ultrasonic  waves — sound  waves  of  too  high  frequency  to  be  audible  to  the 
human  ear — can  develop  enormous  energy,  it  added. 

'An  ultrasonic  gun  devised  in  Austria  in  the  late  war  was  said  to  kill  at  a 
range  of  65  yards  and  to  disable  at  300  yards,'  the  paper  said. 

Tn  a  gas,  ultrasonic  vibrations  will  precipitate  all  solid  impurities.  In  this  way 
smoke  and  deleterious  fumes  can  be  abated  and  fog  dispersed.  .  .  . 

The  waves  have  been  used  m  various  ways  in  medicine — in  deafness,  asthma 
and  sciatica  and  other  neuralgias.' 

The  Lancet  listed  these  other  suggested  uses  of  ultrasonic  waves: 

1.  To  destroy  bacteria,  viruses  and  mosquito  larvae  in  the  control  of  malaria. 

2.  To  clean  clothes  in  laundry  work  (but  The  Lancet  says  the  clothes  may  be 
damaged  too). 

3.  To  perform  a  delicate  operation  or  destroy  brain  tissue  without  the  need 
for  surgery  (this  has  so  far  been  demonstrated  only  experimentally  on  dogs). 

— Reuters 

ic  WASHINGTON. — Revival  of  the  American  armament  industry  to  produce  a 
standard  assortment  of  guns  and  weapons  for  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  United 
States  has  been  proposed  by  a  prominent  gun  designer. 

Melvin  M.  Johnson  Jr.,  inventor  of  the  Johnson  light  machine  gun  and  other 
automatic  arms,  suggests  that  the  United  States  enter  actively  into  the  armament 
industry  as  other  nations  have  done  in  the  past.  ■ — Vancouver  News-Herald 

if  TORONTO. — Toronto  soap  and  shortening  prices  are  tumbling.  One  chain 
store  was  selling  a  four-pound  box  of  soap  flakes  at  84  cents.  Earlier  this  year  the 
same  box  sold  for  $1.49.  Toilet  soap  was  offered  at  four  bars  for  31  cents,  compared 
to  the  former  price  of  10  cents  a  bar.  A  chain  store  sold  shortening  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  a  decline  of  eight  cents.  — Canadian  Press 
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None  of  the  other  social  systems  in  use  throughout  the  world  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  Continent.  They  all  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  Price  System  and  are  therefore  applicable 
only  in  economies  of  scarcity.  Our  problem  is  to  install  a  social 
design  for  abundance. 


■yHE  original  draft  of  a  report 
^  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  met  recently  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  concluded 
with  these  words:  'The  Christian 
Church  should  reject  the  ideolo- 
gies of  both  Communism  and 
Capitalism,  and  should  seek  to 
draw  men  away  from  the  false 
assumption  that  these  are  the 
only  alternatives.' 

As  we  on  this  Continent  of 
North  America  witness  the  accel- 
erating disintegration  of  our  Cap- 
italistic system,  or,  as  Technoc- 
racy more  accurately  defines  it, 
our  Price  System,  the  question 
of  alternatives  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  people  are  unable  to 
see  beyond  the  limited  range  of 
their  own  vision  and  therefore 
the  only  alternatives  they  can  see 
are  those  systems  already  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  — 
Communism,  Socialism  and  Fas- 
cism. 


A    radio    broadcast    over    K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles. 
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The  idea  that  an  entirely  new 
system  could  be  devised  to  meet 
the  specific  requirements  of  a 
given  area  does  not  seem  to  enter 
their  minds.  Yet  here  on  this 
Continent,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  must  do,  for  the  application 
of  extraneous,  or  non-human,  en- 
ergy to  our  various  industrial 
processes,  coupled  with  the  high 
degree  of  technological  develop- 
ment we  have  witnessed  during 
the  past  fifty  years  and  the  vast 
deposits  of  natural  resources  to 
be  found  in  this  area,  has  changed 
conditions  and  created  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  any  of 
the  methods  used  by  foreign 
ideologies.  That  alternative  is  the 
functional  design  of  Technocracy. 

Let  us  review  the  various  alter- 
natives to  our  present  method  of 
social  operation  as  well  as  the  de- 
sign that  must  ultimately  be 
adopted.  A  quick  bird's-eye  view 
of  our  present  system  and  its 
background  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  reasons  why  a 
change  is  mandatory  and  that  a 
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new  type  of  social  operation  will 
be  adopted  in  its  place. 

Technocracy  defines  a  Price 
System  as  any  social  system  in 
which  goods  and  services  are  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  a  medium 
of  exchange,  usually  money.  This 
medium  of  exchange  is  obtained, 
for  the  most  part,  through  the 
sale  of  our  services  in  one  way 
or  another.  In  order  for  any  com- 
modity or  service  to  command  a 
price,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be 
scarce  in  relation  to  demand  and, 
in  order  to  effect  widespread 
distribution  of  both  goods  and 
services,  there  must  be  wide- 
spread distribution  of  purchasing 
power  obtained  now  only  through 
the  use  ojf  human  labor. 

In  the  past  these  conditions 
existed  automatically.  Produc- 
tion was  the  result  of  hand-tool 
methods  and  such  methods  re- 
quired the  use  of  all  the  human 
labor  available.  Since  the  output 
of  human  energy  is  limited,  the 
result  was  inevitably  a  natural 
scarcity.  Since  under  conditions 
of  scarcity  prices  can  be  main- 
tained, and  because  human  labor 
was  the  principal  factor  in  pro- 
duction, purchasing  power  was 
widely  distributed,  and  the  Price 
System  operated  fairly  well. 

By  1900  a  new  factor  began  to 


make  itself  felt — the  use  of  ma- 
chines powered  by  other  than 
human  energy.  The  natural  re- 
sult was  greater  production  and 
less  employment.  New  inven- 
tions, new  machines  and  new 
processes  opened  up  new  fields 
and  created  more  employment  to 
take  up  the  slack,  but,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  expand  this  trend 
indefinitely,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  turning  point  would  some  day 
be  reached  and  that  from  then  on 
there  would  be  a  steadily  rising 
volume  of  production  while  in- 
dustry would  employ  fewer  and 
fewer  man-hours.  That  turning 
point  was  reached  in  the  early 
twenties  and  since  then  the 
smooth  mean  curve  of  employ- 
ment has  shown  a  steadily  de- 
clining trend  while  production 
has  been  constantly  increasing. 

Now,  as  production  rises  to  the 
point  of  abundance,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
value  and  price  so  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit.  And  as  the  de- 
mand for  human  labor  falls, 
fewer  people  are  able  to  buy  the 
products  of  industry.  The  result 
is  a  steadily  increasing  condition 
of  social  instability  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
the  social  structure  due  to  a  dead- 
lock that   cannot  be   broken.    In 
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that  event,  it  will  be  mandatory 
to  adopt  a  new  form  of  social 
operation  if  we  are  to  survive. 

Now  let's  examine  the  scarcity 
alternatives.  First,  suppose  we 
consider  Communism.  But  Com- 
munism is  merely  another  form 
of  the  Price  System.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  the  State  controls 
both  production  and  distribution 
and  apportions  goods  and  services 
as  equitably  as  possible.  It  is 
simply  a  means  of  dividing  up 
the  scarcity  and  poverty.  Since 
our  problem  is  the  distribution  of 
abundance,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  system  is  not  the  American 
solution. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  Social- 
ism. As  the  term  is  now  used. 
Socialism  is  an  ideal  economic 
system  in  which  industry  is  car- 
ried on  under  social  direction  and 
for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole.  This  is  in  contrast  with 
the  competitive  regime  of  exist- 
ing society  on  this  Continent. 
But  again  Socialism  is  practical 
only  under  conditions  of  scarcity 
because  it,  too,  is  a  Price  System. 
Social  justice  seems  to  be  the 
keynote   of  a   Socialistic   State. 

On  this  subject  of  social  jus- 
tice, Henry  Hazlitt,  economist  on 
the  staff  of  Business  Week  Mag- 
azine, writes:  'What,  for  example. 


is  "justice"  in  an  economic  sys- 
tem? Is  it  the  equalization  of  re- 
wards of  the  contribution  that 
anyone  makes  or  fails  to  make  to 
the  social  product?  To  many  of 
us  a  system  under  which  the  tal- 
ented and  skilled  and  industrious 
receive  no  more  than  the  incom- 
petent and  shiftless  and  lazy,  and 
which  equalizes  rewards  irres- 
pective of  effort,  would  be  not 
only  unjust,  but  which  is  worse, 
unproductive.  Most  of  us,  if  we 
thought  that  were  the  only  alter- 
native, would  prefer  an  enorm- 
ously productive  if  not  ideally 
just  system  to  one  which  provid- 
ed a  perfectly  "just"  distribution 
of  scarcity  and  poverty.' 

By  Price  System  standards,  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  remarks  may  be  per- 
fectly correct.  Here,  again,  we 
see  in  Socialism  an  effort  to  oper- 
ate an  economy  of  scarcity.  Even 
though  it  may  alleviate  the  dire 
poverty  of  millions,  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  provide  abundance  for 
all.  Therefore,  since  America's 
problem  is  one  of  abundance. 
Socialism  is  not  the  answer. 

And  now  let's  look  at  Fascism. 
Technocracy  defines  it  as  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  minor 
rackets  into  one  major  monopoly 
for  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.     It,    too,    operates    within    a 
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Price  System,  and  is  therefore  in- 
capable  of  distributing  abun- 
dance. The  chief  beneficiaries  are 
the  small  handful  at  the  top — the 
leaders  of  Church,  State  and 
Business.  Does  this  sound  famil- 
iar? It  is  today  a  far  greater 
menace  to  our  peace  and  welfare 
than  Communism  could  ever  be, 
even  though  it  has  no  place  in 
America. 

So  we  see  that  none  of  the 
other  social  systems  in  use 
throughout  the  world  will  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
Continent.  They  all  operate  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem and  are  therefore  applicable 
only  in  economies  of  scarcity.  An 
attempt  to  install  any  one  of 
these  systems  can  meet  only  with 
disaster. 

Our  only  alternative  is  a  com- 
plete break  from  Price  System 
operation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  non-price  system — the  first  to 
be  used  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Only  on  this  Continent  can  such 
a  method  be  used,  because  only 
here  do  the  conditions  exist  that 
guarantee  its  successful  opera- 
tion. Such  a  design  is  ready  for 
your  investigation  and  adoption. 
The  Technate  of  North  America 
would  be  the  first  economy  of 
abundance  ever  established.  Free 


from  the  twin  handicaps  of  pol- 
itics and  finance,  with  no  profits 
to  receive  first  consideration,  the 
sole  purpose  of  any  of  our  vari- 
ous industries  would  be  the  con- 
tinuous full-scale  production  of 
its  particular  product  until  the 
consuming  ability  of  the  people 
of  the  Continent  for  that  com- 
modity had  been  saturated.  The 
possibility  of  such  an  abundance 
is  past  being  an  idle  dream.  Our 
natural  resources,  the  skilled 
manpower,  and  the  high  -  speed, 
automatic  machines  that  charac- 
terize all  our  industries  have 
made  it  possible. 

The  first  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  technological  society 
would  be  the  total  mobilization 
of  our  industrial  and  service 
sequences.  For  example,  each  of 
the  various  degrees  of  education 
would  be  conducted  as  a  branch 
of  the  educational  sequence  and 
competent  personnel  would  be 
responsible  for  its  operation. 
Their  sole  function  would  be  to 
serve  the  educational  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  entire  Conti- 
nent. The  personnel  of  each 
group  would  pyramid  to  the  top 
and  one,  from  within  the  se- 
quence, would  represent  the  en- 
tire sequence  on  a  Continental 
Conjtrol    Board,    whose    function 
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would  be  to  co-ordinate  the  plans 
and  activities  of  all  the  various 
sequences  of  which  there  would 
be  anywhere  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred.  This  differs  radically 
from  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
try under  a  Socialistic  form  of 
government  in  that  it  is  a  func- 
tional organization  operated  by 
the  trained  technicians  in  each 
sequence  rather  than  being  at  the 
mercy  of  politicians  who  may  or 
may  not  know  anything  about 
the  industry  or  service  concern- 
ed. This  then  is  the  major  differ- 
ence between  a  Technocratic 
form  of  operation  and  any  of  the 
present  political  forms  of  gov- 
ernment —  only  competent  per- 
sonnel   will    head    any    sequence. 

A  social  system,  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully, must  constantly  im- 
prove. New  products  must  be  de- 
veloped, research  in  all  the  basic 
sciences  must  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously, inventions  must  be  en- 
couraged and  new  processes  per- 
fected. To  assure  a  dynamic 
society  would  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Research  Sequence.  It 
would  have  the  authority  to  tap 
the  flow-lines  of  any  industry  in 
the  course  of  its  activities  and  re- 
search scientists  would  have  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Technate 
at  their  disposal.  Think  what  this 
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would  mean  to  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, technicians,  doctors, 
teachers!  Realizing  the  coordina- 
tion required  to  bring  about  the 
production  and  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  you  have  some  measure- 
ment of  the  possibilities  in  store 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Technate. 

When  abundance  is  available 
for  all,  it  is  possible  to  distribute 
that  abundance  equally  without 
running  into  difficulties  such  as 
Mr.  Hazlitt  foresees.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  living  to  a  common  level, 
but  rather  one  of  increasing  the 
standard  of  living  for  nearly 
everyone.  While  it  is  conceivable 
that  human  beings  may  do  as 
little  as  possible  when  the  re- 
wards are  small,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  anyone  would  be 
unwilling  to  do  the  small  amount 
of  work  that  would  be  required, 
when  he  is  guaranteed  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  ever  known. 
The  actual  amount  of  human  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  from  the 
ages  of  25  to  45  has  been  estim- 
ated at  about  4  hours  per  day,  4 
days  a  week,  165  days  a  year. 

When  hydroelectric  power  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  produc- 
tion, it  becomes  a  simple  matter 
to  figure  the  'cost'  of  any  com- 
modity or  service  in  terms  of  the 
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energy  consumed  in  its  produc- 
tion. Distribution,  likewise,  can 
be  based  upon  this  simple  form- 
ula. Energy  certificates  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  consume  the 
entire  production  of  all  industries 
over  a  given  period  would  be 
issued  to  the  entire  population 
and  to  claim  your  share  of  this 
vast   Continental   production   you 


merely  surrender  certificates  as 
the  need  arises,  and  each  indivi- 
dual enjoys  his  own  income  from 
birth  to  death! 

So  where  are  your  alternatives 
to  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  this 
Price  System?  Does  not  the  tech- 
nological solution  sound  reason- 
able to  you?  We  invite  you  to 
investigate  Technocracy  now  ! 


if:  MONTREAL. — The  impact  of  modern  technology  in  agriculture,  concentrating 
largely  on  the  labor  factor,  stands  as  a  threat  to  the  family  farm  as  it  is  known  in 
our  society,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  David  L.  MacF'arlane. 

Dr.  MacFarlane,  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  Macd^nald  College, 
outlined  his  views  in  an  inaugural  lecture  at  McGill  University. 

This  technological  development  tends  to  'accentuate  the  cleavage  between  the 
commercial  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  small  inefficient  subsistence  farmer  on 
the  other.' 

Dr.  MacFarlane  said  that  while  the  farm  tractor,  in  practical  terms,  goes  back 
only  to  1920,  the  number  now  approaches  one  for  every  farm  in  Canada. 

New  sets  of  implements,  such  as  the  combine  and  attachments  to  tractors,  have 
'vastly  changed  the  nature  of  farm  work.' 

There  is  also  'the  biological  or  cultural  aspect  of  progress  in  agriculture' — plant- 
breeding  developments,  such  as  hybrid  corn,  and  rust-resistant  wheat;  invention  of 
improved  weed  killers  and  bug  killers,  and  far  greater  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime. 

Dr.  MacFarlane  suggested! :  encouragement  rather  than  discouragement  of  the 
speed  of  mechanization;  'facilitation'  of  those  who  would  quit  agriculture  or  those 
workers  who  would  be  displaced  by  further  mechanization;  adoption  of  special  edu- 
cational and  agricultural  programs  directed  at  the  small  inefficient  farms. 

— Canadian  Press 

lAr  WASHINGTON. — Farmers  in  the  United  States  may  top  total  crop  production 
records  this  year. 

This  possibility  was  seen  by  U.S.  agriculture  department  officials  as  they 
gathered  information  on  how  much  land  farmers  intend  to  plant  to  various  food, 
livestock  feed  and  other  crops. 

Despite  a  14%  drop  in  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  during  the  last  12 
months,  most  factors  appear  to  encourage  big  plantings. 

First,  this  may  be  the  last  year  for  some  time  when  plantings  of  such  crops 
as  cotton,  wheat  and  corn  are  not  restricted  by  government  controls.  The  prospect 
of  heavy  surpluses  of  these  crops  is  beginning  to  appear. 

Second,  this  may  be  the  last  year  during  which  producer  crops  will  be  supported 
by  the  government  at  wartime  levels.  New  farm  legislation  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  for  the  1950  crop  authorizes  lower  supports. 

A  third  factor  is  the  weather.  Except  in  a  few  areas  in  the  southwest,  there  is 
a  plentiful  reserve  of  soil  moisture.  — Associated  Press 
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To  find:  a  permanent  remedy  for  our  foreign  trade  crisis  we  must 
break  with  much  of  our  past  economic  thinking  or  he  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  financial  orthodoxy,  which  means  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
choice  at  all. 


■yHE  gathering  crisis  in  Can- 
*  ada's  export  trade  is  now  so 
plain  and  so  threatening  that 
everyone  can  see  it  and  no  one 
any  longer  pretends  to  deny  its 
existence.  The  papers  are  full  of 
it.  Last  week  the  Ottawa  Journal 
hesitated  'to  use  the  word 
"alarming"  too  frequently  these 
days,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  a  situation  is 
heading  up  in  our  export  trade 
which  only  that  term  appears  to 
describe.'  The  Financial  Post  in- 
forms its  readers  that  'alarming 
as  the  present  situation  is  the  im- 
mediate future  looks  blacker 
still.'  So  it  goes,  editors  and 
public  men  at  home  and  abroad 
are  sounding  ominous  notes  of 
warning. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Canadians 
particularly  should  be  alarmed. 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  get 
into  a  position  in  which  we  are 
perilously  dependent  on  export 
markets.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
our   economy  as  at  present   con- 
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stituted  could  long  survive  a  col- 
lapse of  our  foreign  trade.  No 
method  has  been  evolved  for  dis- 
tributing the  goods  and  services 
which  we  can  produce  at  home 
in  the  event  that  we  are  unable 
to  sell  our  surpluses  abroad. 
There  has  not  even  been  an 
attempt  to  discover  much  less  to 
apply  such  a  method.  As  things 
now  stand  if  world  markets  do 
dry  up  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
a  new  dose  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  even  more  aggra- 
vated than  that  experienced  in 
the  thirties.  What  the  end  of  that 
would  be  no  one  can  tell. 

The  assumption  on  the  part  of 
many  observers  that  this  crisis 
is  of  recent  growth  and  arises  out 
of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  time  is  a  mistake. 
It  has  been  brewing  for  a  long, 
long  time.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion may  be  the  'dollar  shortage' 
or  the  danger  of  a  Washington 
declaration  that  wheat  is  a  sur- 
plus commodity  or  anything  else. 
But  that  is  not  the  cause.  And  if 
by  the  great  good  luck  and  clever 
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improvisation  we  save  ourselves 
this  time  another  .occasion  will 
arise  which  will  be  more  difficult 
to  surmount  than  this  one.  We 
had  better  face  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  world  trade  as  it 
has  flourished  for  generations 
have  crumbled  and  we've  got  to 
build  something  in  its  place. 

If  talk  could  save  the  situation 
it  would  already  have  been  saved. 
In  the  past  few  weeks  millions  of 
words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  about  it.  Much  that  has 
been  said  is  of  no  value  but  some 
of  it  does  indicate  an  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  problem  has  been  stated 
in  these  columns  time  and  time 
again  (and  also  in  Technocracy 
Digest — Ed.)  and  the  direction  in 
which  a  solution  might  be  found 
has  been  pointed  out.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  worth  repeating. 

The  solution  of  a  crisis  arising 
from  a  breakdown  in  world  trade 
should  be  sought  at  home.  Doubt- 
less dollar  shortages  and  other 
such  obstacles  to  the  interchange 
of  goods  may  be  overcome  for  a 
time  by  improvised  measures.  But 
the  cure  will  not  last.  The  per- 
manent remedy  will  be  found  in 
a  method  by  which  the  goods  and 
services  which  we  can  produce  at 
home  may  be  distributed  to  our 
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own  consumers  irrespective  of 
the  condition  of  foreign  trade. 
This  is  not  an  impossible  task. 
There  is  a  substantial  body  of 
literature  bearing  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
problem  is  tackled  fearlessly  and 
frankly  it  can  be  solved. 

Once  in  a  position  to  distribute 
our  own  products  at  home,  once 
our  domestic  economy  is  freed 
from  its  present  condition  of  de- 
pendence on  foreign  trade  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  problem  will 
change.  We  shall  no  longer  be 
living  in  the  shadow  of  imminent, 
inescapable  disaster  should  ex- 
port markets  fail  because  our 
customers  can't  pay  in  the  only 
currency  we  can  accept.  The  dis- 
posal of  our  surpluses  will  no 
longer  be-  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  and  we  shall  have  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  to  breathe 
and  look  the  situation  over.  In 
short,  we  shall  not  be  threatened 
with  ruin  because  of  the  crime 
of  having  produced  too  much. 

To  take  this  course  demands 
a  break  with  much  of  our  past 
economic  thinking.  However,  the 
choice  is  between  a  break  of  that 
kind  and  being  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  economic  financial 
orthodoxy,  which  means  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  choice  at  all. 
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What  Do  \m  Mean,  Free  Enterprise? 

Instead  of  having  a  nearly-free-enterprise-system — as  we  used  Lu  have 
and  as  most  people  still  seem  to  think  we  have — we  are  operating 
under  something  quite  different.  It  is  a  drastically  revised  system — 
revised  by  ynonopoly  and  by  government  supports. 


■T"HE  United  States  today  is  in  a 
■*■  condition  comparable  to  that 
of  a  man  suffering  from  schizo- 
phrenia. A  few  innocent  fancies 
are  safe  enough  in  quiet  times, 
but  in  a  crisis  either  the  patient 
gives  up  his  delusions,  or  society 
commits  him  to  the  firm  hold  of 
others.  Our  national  phantasy, 
fateful  in  these  edgy  times,  is  our 
belief  that  we  are  living  in  a  free- 
enterprise  system.  Since  reality 
is  quite  the  reverse,  we  are  in  no 
condition  to  make  rational  deci- 
sions. It  is  time  to  get  wise  to  our- 
selves. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  a  free- 
enterprise  system  in  the  sense 
that  if  a  man  has  enough  money 
he  can  go  into  any  work  or  any 
business  he  chooses.  In  most  re- 
spects he  can  run  his  business  to 
suit  himself.  He  may  make  money 
or  he  may  go  under,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances  and  his 
own  ability.  He  can  get  out  of  one 
occupation    or    business    and    go 
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into  another  whenever  he  can 
afford  to. 

But  these  are  only  the  surface 
signs.  Fundamentally,  a  f  r  e  e- 
enterprise  system,  as  spelled  out 
by  Adam  Smith,  the  classical 
economist,  is  one  in  which  there 
is  a  minimum  of  government  or 
monopoly  interference — in  which 
the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  rule.  In  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem an  individual  entrepreneur 
takes  all  the  risks  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  bearing  those  risks,  is 
entitled  to  all  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  permit  him  to 
win. 

America  once  had  close  to — 
although  never  completely  —  a 
free-enterprise  system  of  that 
kind.  Of  course,  from  almost  the 
beginning,  this  country  had  tar- 
iffs which  interfered  with  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand;  sub- 
sidies to  the  railroads  and  to 
Western  pioneers  which  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  Adam  Smith's 
ideal;  prohibitions  against  some 
businesses   regarded   as   immoral, 
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such  as  the  slave  trade;  and  gov- 
ernment competition,  such  as  the 
postal  system  in  communications. 
But  except  for  a  few  interfer- 
ences of  this  kind,  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  were  in  con- 
trol, and  we  had  something 
rather  similar  to  a  free-enterprise 
system.  There  was  little  govern- 
ment interference  or  monopoly. 
A  man  could  go  into  any  busi- 
ness he  chose,  pay  any  wages  for 
which  he  could  get  men  to  work, 
charge  any  price  he  could  get, 
and  make  as  much  money  as  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand 
would  permit.  He  could  even 
throw  away  the  nation's  basic 
natural  resources  in  the  most 
profligate  manner  if  he  chose  to 
do  so  in  his  grab  for  riches  and 
power.  He  could  make  millions — 
or  go  bankrupt. 

Today  we  have  something  quite 
different.  The  individual  entre- 
preneur still  faces  the  risk  of 
competition  within  his  own  seg- 
ment of  the  economy — if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  an  area  of  business 
where  competition  still  exists, 
such  as  farming  or  retailing.  But 
in  many  segments  of  our  indus- 
try, competition  has  been  drasti- 
cally restricted  so  that  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  no  longer 
operate  as  they  are  supposed  to. 
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Many  of  our  big  manufacturing 
industries  have  price-fixing 
schemes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  steel,  cement,  and  other 
heavy  industries,  until  very  re- 
cently, have  had  the  basing-point 
system  for  controlling  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  not  yet  clear  to 
what  extent  the  practice  has  been 
abandoned  since  it  was  outlawed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Price- 
fixing  has  extended  clear  down 
through  the  retail  trades  under 
the  Miller-Tydings  Act,  which 
permits  manufacturers  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  their  products  can 
be  retailed  to  the  public.  Patents 
have  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
widespread  price-fixing. 

Even  beyond  all  this,  American 
industry  has  become  so  big,  with 
huge  industrial  units,  that  only 
those  with  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  risk  can  enter  into  many 
fields  of  enterprise.  This  large 
scale,  of  course,  limits  competi- 
tion. It  takes  huge  aggregations 
of  capital  to  enter  most  of  the  big 
industries  like  steel,  automobile, 
machinery,  or  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturing  —  and  even 
publishing.  At  least  $10,000,000 
is  needed  to  launch  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  today,  and  even 
then  the  chances  of  making  a  pro- 
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fit    are    slim — as    Marshall    Field 
can  testify. 

But  a  more  important  factor  in 
changing  our  economic  system  is 
government.  T  od  a  y  a  business 
man,  whether  he  is  a  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  or  farmer,  no 
longer  faces  the  biggest  risk  of 
all  in  a  free-enterprise  system — 
the  risk  of  the  uncontrolled  ups- 
and-downs  of  the  economy. 

The  farm  program  adopted  in 
1933  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration,  and 
now  accepted  by  both  parties, 
was  a  drastic  modification  of 
free  enterprise.  It  placed  a  gov- 
ernment cushion,  or  guarantee, 
under  our  biggest  industry  —  an 
industry  which  supports  directly 
or  indirectly  about  half  the 
people  of  the  country  and  vitally 
affects  the  rest.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  that  law  the  'free-enter- 
prise system'  went  at  least  half 
the  way  out  of  the  window  — 
without  protest  from  anyone  in 
authority  except  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  even  the  Supreme 
Court  changed  its  mind  within  a 
year  or  two. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  law  it  is 
silly  to  talk  of  free  enterprise  in 
agriculture  any  longer.  And  yet 
that  is  just  what  farm  spokesmen 


do  when  they  oppose  ceilings  on 
farm  prices  because  they  would 
'interfere  with  the  free  enterprise 
system.'  Like  many  of  the  rest  of 
us  the  farmers  want  floors,  but 
no  ceilings.  The  latest  crop  re- 
port points  to  the  possibility  of 
huge  surpluses  in  some  of  the 
major  crops,  which  may  require 
the  government  to  put  up  sup- 
port money  running  past  the  bil- 
lion dollar  mark  to  hold  prices 
up  at  a  time  when  many  of  us 
would  like  them  to  go  down.  This 
is  not  free  enterprise,  under 
which  prices  can  drop  with  a 
bang. 

Our  urban  economy  now  has 
fully  as  many  government  cu- 
shions under  it  as  the  farm  econ- 
omy, although  most  business  men 
do  not  feel  them  because  they 
are  more  indirect. 

So  today,  instead  of  having  a 
nearly-free-enterprise  system  in 
this  country — as  we  used  to  have 
and  as  most  people  still  seem  to 
think  we  have — we  are  operating 
under  something  quite  different. 
It  is  a  drastically  revised  system 
— revised  by  monopoly  and  by 
government  supports. 

The  old  free-enterprise  system 
exists  only  in  our  nostalgic  im- 
agination.       — Nathan  Robertson 
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Poverty  and  Plenty 


I 


Now  that  we  are  heginmng  to  return  to  the  ecov.omic  conditions  of 
the  'dirty  thirties,'  the  following  excerpts  from  a  speech  by  the  Hon. 
Byron  N.  Scott  of  California  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  1,  1935,  are  particularly  pertinent. 


■T'HAT  man,  by  means  of  science, 
'*'  has  finally  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  production,  may  be  the 
most  momentous  event  in  the 
long  history  of  the  human  race, 
as  important  as  the  domestication 
of  animals  and  the  planting  of 
seeds,  the  discovery  credited  to 
Adam's  sons  in  the  Bible.  The 
fight  with  nature  to  obtain  from 
the  earth  and  the  waters  what 
we  need  for  our  life,  has  been  the 
main  cohcern  of  mankind  since 
the  beginning.  Up  till  recently  it 
remained  unsolved.  Goods  were; 
always  scarce.  There  was  not 
enough  for  all.  When  the  weather 
was  favorable  everyone,  or  near^ 
ly  everyone,  ate;  when  the  rainj 
did  not  fall  everyone,  or  nearly) 
everyone,  starved.  Here  and  there^ 
small  classes  obtained  for  them- 
selves, by  enslaving  through 
force  or  superstition  the  underly- 
ing population,  a  temporary  sec- 
urity and  plenty.  The  slavey 
which    made    this    possible    werci 

Excerpts  from  Congressional  Record. 
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too  busy  to  think  or  to  create,  too 
busy,  and  too  miserable,  during 
most  of  history,  even  to  dream. 

All  this  has  changed  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  By  harnessing  the 
forces  of  nature  and  substituting 
natural  energy  for  human  en- 
ergy^  goods  of  nearly  every  kind 
can  be  produced  in  desired  quan- 
tities. Today  in  America  our 
farmers  could  produce  food  for 
all;  our  factories  could  produce 
enough  clothes,  automobiles, 
radios;  our  builders  could  pro- 
duce enough  houses.  Our  techni- 
cal proficiency  might  mean  that 
everyone  could  enjoy  the  secur- 
ity and  abundance  that  since  the 
beginning  has  been  the  boon  of 
but  a  chosen,  privileged  few.  It 
could  mean  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world  a  nation  might,  as  a 
whole,  pursue  those  elusive 
values,  products  of  leisure  and 
thought,  which  alone  tend  to 
make    life    on    earth   worthwhile. 

The  belief  that  many  of  us  have 
liad  that  poverty  is  stupid,  has 
now  been  verified.  What  we  used 
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*  THE  ECONOMISTS  love  words  like  the  current  favorite  'disinflation.'  I  guess 
that  means  depression,  or  recession — all  fancy  talk  for  the  fact  that  some  people  ain't 
gonna  have  as  much  money  as  they  uster.  — Robert  Ruark 
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to  feel  merely  emotionally  has 
now  been  proved  by  statistical 
measurements.  When  blind  con- 
servatives dispute  the  thesis  that 
poverty  cannot  be  abolished,  the 
contrary  can  be  proved.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  them  but  to  assert 
that  they  do  not  want  it  abolish- 
ed  

Production  is  dependent  on 
factors  in  the  physical  world. 
Buying  power  is  a  human  insti- 
tution subject  to  control.  Never- 
theless, production  is  cut  to  fit  an 
inadequate  buying  power  instead 
of  buying  power,  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  being 
raised  to  fit  production.  This 
procedure  can  only  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Greek  inn- 
keeper Procrustes,  who  cut  off 
the  legs  of  his  guests  when  they 
were  too  long  for  his  beds.  .  .  . 

Misery  and  defeat  is  fast  spread- 
ing over  this  land  in  which  there 
is  potential  abundance  such  as 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  A  new  enlight- 
enment may  spread,  and  those  in 
power  may  tremble,  for  the  anger 
of  the  people  can  be  a  just  and 
terrible  anger.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  our  fortunate  des- 


tiny and  our  genius  as  a  people 
to  carry  the  technical  achieve- 
ments of  the  race  to  a  point 
where  abundance  of  the  essential 
goods  of  life  can  be  enjoyed  by  all 
men,  and  where  the  dark  fear  of 
starvation,  resulting  from  the 
misfortunes  of  life,  and  the  capri- 
cious turns  of  an  unstable  finan- 
cial system,  can  be  forever  abol- 
ished. .  .  . 

Of  what  avail  are  our  technical 
genius,  or  our  machines,  unless 
they  create  security  and  leisure 
for  the  humblest  of  our  people? 
A  culture  and  a  civilization  is 
doomed  which  can  feed  and  clothe 
its  people,  and  will  not  do  so. 
Such  wantonness  cannot  be  found 
in  the  histories  of  the  most  sav- 
age tribes.  It  seems  contrary  to 
all  conceptions  to  tolerate  this 
condition  in  order  to  preserve  the 
prerogative  of  ownership  of  the 
few  who  control  the  means  of 
production,  and  therefore  the 
bread  of  the  many.  It  seems  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  create  artificially  a  con- 
dition of  scarcity  in  a  land  where 
abundance  is  at  hand. 

—Hon.  Byron  H.  Scott 
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ON  the  evening  of  January  28', 
the  'Big  Eye'  of  11833-34 
symboHzed  Technocracy  Inc.  be- 
fore thousands  of  people,  gather- 
ed along  both  sides  of  the  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  to 
view  the  huge  March  of  Dimes 
Parade.  The  'Big  Eye'  was  in 
operation  at  the  request  of  the 
parade  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  'Big  Eye'  also  sym- 
boHzed Technocracy  for  the  Cul- 
ver City  March  of  Dimes  Parade. 
Thousands   of  people  were  present. 

:Ii  ♦  * 

On  January  21,  the  'Big  Eye' 
was  in  operation  in  front  of 
Patriotic  Hall,  Los  Angeles.  The 
event  was  a  meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Legion.  Many  attended. 

On  January  29,  the  'Big  Eye' 
was  twirling  around  in  front  of 
the  South  Ebel  Club,  symboliz- 
ing the  Technocracy  Gray  Fleet 
dance.  Gray  cars  of  11833-34  were 
parked  all  over  the  vicinity.  Tech- 
nocracy sound  was  requested. 

Section    16,    R.D.    11834,    held 


their  Valentine  dance  on  Feb- 
ruary 5 — and  gray  cars  from  Sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3,  6,  16,  20,  of  11833-34, 
were  parked  around  the  Section 
Pleadquarters. 

The  square  dancers  at  West 
Los  Angeles  Recreation  request 
Technocracy  sound  for  their  af- 
fairs every  2nd  and  4th  Friday 
nights.  Loud  applause  is  given 
when  Technocracy's  announce- 
ment is  read. 

Technocracy  sound  is  always  in 
use  at  Stonehurst  Recreation  for 
the  square  dancers  in  the  Sun 
Valley     (Roscoe,    Calif.)     district. 

:;<  :IJ  * 

Besides  these  items  reported, 
the  Mobile  Power  Sound  Unit 
Operators  take  care  of  assign- 
ments at  many  different  baseball 
games;  Culver  City,  Manchester, 
San  Fernando,  Evergreen,  Ross 
Snyder  are  using  Technocracy 
sound.  Technocracy  also  furnish- 
es sound  at  Basilone  Homes  Pro- 
ject, Harvard  Recreation,  West 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  for 
square  and  teen-age  dances. 


^     ERRATUM.— Line  15,  column  1,  page  49,  March  issue,  insert  'but  in  charge.' 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

"lAr  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred, 

-jAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
i^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Painama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-jAr  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had)  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

-^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The  removal 
of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent  an 
equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then— and 
only  then— will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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The  Monthly  Survey 


World  Production  Up 

The  world  production  of  all 
goods  and  commodities  was  about 
10%  higher  in  1948  than  in  1947 
and  20%  higher  than  in  1937, 
according  to  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Nearly  all  countries  last  year 
had  such  large  crops  that  the 
world  food  situation  has  been 
'substantially  improved.'  Indus- 
trial production,  partly  because 
of  technological  advances  and  in- 
creased labor  productivity,  rec- 
ords an  even  greater  gain.  Out- 
put in'  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  showed  increases  of  11  and 
32%  over  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1947  and  1937. 

Prices  Still  Falling 

A  new  batch  of  U.S.  price  re- 
ductions have  been  piled  on  top 
of  previous  cuts  which  failed  to 
spur  sales. 

Sunshine  Biscuits  Incorporat- 
ed of  New  York  at  the  annual 
stockholders  meeting  disclosed 
about  a  dozen  lines  of  its  cookies 
had  been  cut  around  10%  over 
the  past  few  weeks.  'Competition 
is    daily   becoming   keener,'    said 
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Hanford  Main,  company  presi- 
dent. 

General  Electric  Company  cut 
prices  on  three  radio-phonograph 
combinations  in  seven  models  by 
$15  to  $90  at  the  retail  level.  The 
cuts  are  'suggested  retail  prices' 
to  apply  on  shipments  from  the 
factory  since  April  1. 

Coal  prices  are  coming  down. 
Champion  Coal  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, retail  outlet  for  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidated  Company, 


-Hcrblock  In  the  Washln^on  Post 

'NERVOUS  CATS' 


shaved  several  types  of  soft  coal 
by  13  to  65  cents  a  ton. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company 
brought  No.  2  home-heating  fuel- 
oil  down  by  .2  to  .5  of  a  cent  a 
gallon.  The  entire  industry  has 
been  following  that  downward 
pattern. 

Bendix  Home  Appliances  In- 
corporated cut  10%  off  of  two 
models  of  automatic  washers.  All 
appliances  sales  have  been  falling 
off  in  recent  months. 

Ford  Motor  Company  cut  prices 
$12  to  $30  on  Fords,  $80  to  $120 
on   Mercurys,    $100   on   Lincolns. 

General  Motors  Corporation 
cut  prices  $10  on  Chevrolets,  $15 


on  Pontiacs,  $15  and  $20  on  Olds- 
mobiles,  $16  to  $30  on  Buicks, 
$25  to  $40  on  Cadillacs. 

Willys-Overland  cut  prices  $40 
to  $270. 

Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation  cut 
prices  $314  and  $333  on  Kaisers, 
$198  to  $316  on  Frazers. 

Nash  division  of  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corporation  joined  the  ranks 
with  list  charges  reduced  from 
$20  to  $120  on  its  two  series. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  pared  prices  from  $30 
to  $114  on  passenger  cars,  from 
$16  to  $42  on  Hghter  trucks. 

The  only  prior  trucks  -  price 
drop  of  note  has  been  the  $100-to- 
$150  cut  on  CMC's. 

Capital  Spending  Drops 

U.S.  business  spending  for  new 
plants  and  equipment  will  con- 
tinue to  ease  off  in  the  second 
half  of  1949.  That's  the  informa- 
tion we  get  from  the  latest  esti- 
mates of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Their  quarterly  survey  of  cap- 
ital-expenditure plans  shows  that 
the  total  for  the  yeai'  will  come 
to  $18.3  billion.  That  is  about  5% 
under  the  1948  total  of  $19.2  bil- 
Uon.  But  in  the  last  half  of  1949, 
Commerce   and   SEC   figure  that 
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outlays  will  dip  about  14%  under 
last  year's  rate. 

A  larger  slice  of  this  year's 
spending  will  be  going  into 
modernization  instead  of  expan- 
sion of  capacity.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  manufacturing  group. 

The  government  estimates  show 
also  that  the  expenditures  plan- 
ned by  manufacturers  are  falling 
off  more  sharply  than  the  total. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole,  manu- 
facturers will  spend  $7.2  billion 
for  new  plant  and  equipment, 
against  $8.3  billion  in  1948. 

A  sharp  drop  in  business  un- 
doubtedly would  scare  many 
companies  out  of  the  expansion 
they  had  tentatively  planned.  In 
that  case,  expenditures  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year  would  slide  off 
much  more  sharply  than  the  Com- 
merce-SEC  estimates  suggest. 

Trade  Slumps  Sharply 

Canada's  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
slumped  sharply  during  Feb- 
ruary. 

Reporting  monthly  trade  totals, 
the   Dominion   Bureau   of   Statis- 


tics disclosed  that  the  favorable 
balance  —  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  —  fell  to  $1,200,000 
in  February  from  $15,200,000  in 
January  and  $28,100,000  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 

The  downward  trend  resulted 
from  a  sudden,  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  imports 
from  other  countries  and  a  drop, 
though  of  smaller  proportions,  in 
sales  to  the  export  market. 

Imports,  for  example,  jumped 
to  $206,000,000  from  $182,200,000 
a  year  ago  while  exports  slipped 
to  $205,000,000  from  $208,300,000. 
Foreign  exports  were  $2,100,000 
against  $2,000,000? 

The  debit  balance  in  the 
month's  trade  with  the  United 
States,  Canada's  biggest  cus- 
tomer, was  $40,600,000.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year,  the 
unfavorable  balance  was  $87,900,- 
000,  compared  with  $61,100,000  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1948. 

(For  more  information  on  the 
trade  problem,  read  'The  World 
Trade  Crisis'  and  'The  Age  of 
Alchemy'  in  this  issue.) 

—The  Editor 


*  THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  THIRTIES  was  overcome  only  by  the  war  economy  of 
the  forties.  In  1939  ten  million  people  in  the  United  States  were  without  jobs;  during 
the  war  unemployment  disappeared.  Half  as  many  factories  as  existed  in  1939  were 
built  in  the  space  of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  possessed 
60%  of  the  world's  industrial  capacity.  — /.  Alvarez  del  Vayo  in  The  Nation 
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Life  in  the  Atomic  Age 


Dr.  Marcel  Pochon,  the  internationally  known  metallurgical  chemist, 
sees  in  the  future  a  tremendous  economic  and  social  upheaval  as  a 
result  of  atomic  energy.  His  predictions  of  life  in  the  atomic  age  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  conclusions  of  Technocracy. 


»pORONTO.— Uranium  one  day 
*  may  possibly  replace  gold  as 
the  standard  of  international  ex- 
change,  one   expert  believes. 

Such  a  proposition  isn't  en- 
tirely fantastic,  according  to  Dr. 
Marcel  Pochon,  an  internationally 
known  metallurgical  chemist.  Po- 
chon took  time  out  during  the 
17th  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Prospectors  and  Devel- 
opers Association  here  to  do  some 
atomic  crystal  gazing. 

He  sees  in  the  future  a  tremen- 
dous economic  and  social  up- 
heaval as  a  result  of  atomic 
energy.  He  sees  the  world  at  an 
even  greater  crisis  than  the  in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Pochon  sees  the  day  coming 
when  uranium,  or  similar  mate- 
rials, will  be  used  exclusively  to 
heat  homes  and  offices,  to  drive 
trains  and  ships  and  give  the 
world  its  cheapest  source  of 
power. 

But  getting  this  cheap  source 
of  power  across  to  the  people  for 
whom  it  will  do  the  most  good  is 


going  to  make  a  lot  of  other 
people  angry. 

Utility  companies  and  oil  com- 
panies and  perhaps  the  coal  min- 
ers' union,  Pochon  beUeves,  will 
block  the  universal  application  of 
atomic  energy.  For  they'll  see  in 
it  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  vast 
fortunes. 

But  Pochon  believes  that  such 
a  conflict,  when  it  does  come,  will 
be  won  by  science  in  its  never- 
ending  desire  to  improve  living 
standards  and  seek  new  fields  for 
development. 

When  that  battle  is  won  Po- 
chon says  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the 
world's  economy.  Present  scales 
of  values  will  disappear.  For  the 
tremendous  amount  of  cheap 
power  then  obtainable  will  be 
produced  by  a  small  working 
force. 

The  problem  in  the  atomic  age 
of  the  future  will  not  be  to  find 
jobs  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
mankind,  but  to  find  something 
for    men    and    women    to   do    in 
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their  long  hours  of  leisure. 

The  man  making  the  predic- 
tions speaks  with  a  force  backed 
by  many  years  as  one  of  the 
world's  top  brains  in  radium  and 
uranium  research. 

In  1905  he  was  accepted  as  a 
student  at  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Physics  and  Chemistry  in 
Paris,  where  radium  was  discov- 
ered by  Pierre  and  Eve  Curie  in 
1898.    His    examiner    at    the    oral 


entrance  contest  was  the  great 
Curie  himself. 

Pochon's  path  led  to  Canada  in 
1932.  He  became  chief  chemist  for 
the  Eldorado  Corporation,  which 
had  just  discovered  radium  on 
Great  Bear  Lake  in  the  North- 
west Territories. 

He  is  continuing  his  work  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
the  development  of  the  atomic 
age.  — British  United  Press 


Atomic  fission  is  not  the  only  source  of  abundant  energy  supplies.  The  energy  from 
solar  radiation,  for  instance,  is  more  abundant  and  more  universally  available  than 
is  that  contained  in  uranium  and  thorium.  A  method  of  direct  conversion  of^  this 
solar  energy  would  create  just  as  serious  social  consequences  as  atomic  energy,  if  not 
more  so.  Even  the  conventional  sources  of  extraneous  energy  are  providing  enough 
power  to  destroy  the  old  social  order  in  North  America.  From  whatever  source  an 
'abundant  supply  of  energy  is  derived,  its  use  compels  a  new  type  of  social  orden 
Technocracy  alone  is  preparing  for  that  new  type  of  society.  The  Technate  wiU 
employ  a  standard  unit  of  energy  as  its  medium  for  distribution  of  commodities. 


-^  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. — Thinking  machines  will  replace  human  workers  in  some 
industries  within  10  to  20  years  if  the  world  has  peace  or  they  'will  come  like  an 
earthquake'  in  event  of  war,  a  noted  scientist  said  here. 

Their  effect  upon  society  would  be  'comparable'  to  the  stunning  shock  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Dr.  Norbert  Wiener,  mathematical  analyst  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  said  his  prediction  is  shared  by  many  scientists. 

The  thinking  machine,  Wiener  said  in  an  interview,  would  be  capable  of  making 
judgments  and  would  make  'obsolete'  the  unskilled  human  worker. 

'It  is  much  too  dangerous  to  use  without  government  control  or  some  severe 
self-imposed  control,  which  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  exert,'  he  said.  'The  power  is  too 
great  to  entrust  to  any  individual.'  — Associated  Press 

•i^  OLYMPIA,  Wash. — A  huge  wheat  crop — at  least  five  limes  as  large  as  last 
year's —  may  find  Washington  state  growers  using  even  the  mop  bucket  for  storage 
space  come  harvest  time. 

Coupled  with  the  record  crop  to  increase  the  farmers'  headache  is  the  existing 
surplus  of  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Walter  Johnson,  state  supervisor  of  grain  inspectors,  said  the  surplus  on  July 
1  probably  will  be  at  least  30  million  bushels.  The  greatest  part  of  this  will  be  in 
Washington.  Last  year's  surplus  was  six  million  bushels  over  the  average  long-time 
production  of  90  million  bushels  annually.  — Associated  Press 
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The  World  Trade  Crisis 


Confronted  with  ever-shrinking  export  markets  due  to  the  competi- 
tion of  cheap  mass-produced  goods  and  the  increasing  self-sufficiency 
of  other  areas,  any  nation  that  must  'export  or  die'  will  surely  die. 
Only  the  areas  that  are  continental  organisms  can  survive  the  con- 
flict of  tomorrow's  international  cut-throat  and  anarchic  competition. 


I 


■firORLD  trade  today  is  in  a 
'' *  developing  crisis.  We  face  a 
repetition  of  the  1930's  all  over 
again.  Now,  as  then,  every  nation 
is  trying  all  kinds  of  regulations 
to  boost  exports  and  cut  imports 
— and  all  are  suffering  as  world 
trade  is  drying  up. 

'Buy  British'  or  'Buy  Canadian' 
becomes  a  common  slogan  in 
times  of  economic  crisis,  and 
everyone  wants  to  raise  exports 
and  lower  imports.  But  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  for  all  coun- 
tries to  do  this.  It  can  lead  only  to 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  world  trade.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  1930's. 

A  recent  issue  of  Business  Week 
Magazine  reveals  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall:  'The  economic 
climate  in  Western  Europe  has 
changed  almost  overnight.  .  . 
What  bothers  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration is  the  marketing  problem 
— where  to  sell  exports.  In  fact 
OEEC  sees  the  threat  of  over- 
production  actually  looming   up.' 


The    London    Economist    has 

stated  bluntly:  'American  export 
industry  may  have  to  reconcile 
itself  to  permanent  loss  of  its 
European  markets.  .  .' 

The  March  14  issue  of  Time 
Magazine  brought  the  problem 
still  closer  home:  'Canada's  gov- 
ernment faced  up  to  a  gloomy  fact 
last  week.  After  this  month  there 
will  probably  be  no  Marshall 
Plan  dollars  for  Britain  to  use  in 
paying  for  Canadian  wheat.  .  .  . 
Henceforth,  with  wheat  over- 
abundant in  the  United  States, 
ECA  could  hardly  finance  direct- 
ly British  buying  of  Canadian 
wheat.  Unless  some  way  could  be 
found  to  finance  it  indirectly, 
Canada's  economy  would  suffer 
a  body  blow.' 

Speaking  recently  to  a  meet- 
ing of  farmers  in  Lincolnshire, 
Tom  Williams,  Britain's  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  pleaded  with 
them  and  with  all  the  farmers  of 
England  to  increase  their  wheat 
acreage.  He  told  them  that  'many 
millions  of  dollars  must  be  spent 
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on  North  American  wheat  unless 
home  production  is  improved.' 
Mr.  WilUams  held  out  incentives 
calculated  to  increase  acreage  by 
a  cool  million  over  that  in  1939. 

What  is  happening  in  Britain 
is  happening  in  equal  or  greater 
measure  throughout  Western 
Europe.  France,  with  her  North 
African  possessions,  this  year  will 
not  only  fill  her  own  needs  but 
instead  of  importing  will  become 
an  exporter  of  wheat.  This  trend, 
of  course,  is  not  confined  to  grain. 

Confronted  with  ever  -  shrink- 
ing   export    markets    due   to    the 


competition  of  cheap  mass-pro- 
duced goods  and  the  increasing 
self-sufficiency  of  other  areas, 
any  nation  that  must  'export  or 
die'  will  surely  die.  Only  the 
areas  that  are  continental  organ- 
isms can  survive  the  conflict  of 
tomorrow's  international  cut  - 
throat  and  anarchic  competition. 
The  North  American  Continent, 
if  integrated  into  an  economic 
unit,  can  maintain  a  civilization 
oi  security  and  abundance  for  all 
its  inhabitants  into  the  far  future. 
—The  Editor 


*  OTTAWA.— B.C.  has  more  than  10  times  the  waterpower  it  uses,  leaving  a  v/idc 
field  for  rapid  industrialization  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  its  residents.  The 
Dominion  Water  and  Power  Bureau  reported  this  in  a  review  of  power  potentiali- 
ties across  Canada. 

The  Pacific  Coast  province  has  1,009,769  horsepower  developed,  next  highest 
to  Quebec  and  Ontario.    Its  potential  is  10,998,000,  second  only  to  Quebec. 

The  bureau's  estimates  are  based  on  known  resources,  and  do  not  cover  power 
available  at  hundreds  of  unrecorded  rapids  and  falls  throughout  the  province. 

All  Canada,  with  10,870,718  horsepower  developed,  has  a  potential  of  more  than 
52,000,000  on  present  estimates,  the  bureau  said.  — Canadian  Press 

■^  WASHINGTON. — A  committee  of  farm  experts  believes  that  United  States  may 
have  to  eat  its  way,  literally,  out  of  a  future  farm  depression. 

The  National  Planning  Association's  agriculture  committee  reported  that  the 
government  needs  some  method  to  get  future  food  surpluses  consumed  or  they  will 
react  badly  on  farm  prosperity. 

It  urged  a  test  now  of  such  devices  as  a  food  stamp  plan  by  which  the  govern- 
ment would  subsidize  more  eating  by  under-fed,  low-income  families.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  experiment  with  the  stamp  plan. 

— British  United  Press 

^  NEW  YORK. — The  average  wage  earner  has  to  work  only  half  as  long  now  to 
earn  enough  to  clothe  his  family  as  he  did  35  years  ago.  This  was  the  finding  of  a 
survey  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a  private  research  organization. 
The  board  said  the  average  worker  had  to  spend  fewer  than  five  hours  of  work 
a  week  to  pay  the  family  clothing  bills,  whereas  in  1914  it  took  more  than  nine  hours 
of  work.  —New  York  Times 
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The  Age  of  ilchemy 


This  article,  published  during  World  War  II,  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
appear  in  any  Price  System  periodical  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  pro- 
vides the  clearest  and  most  thorough  analysis  of  the  crisis  in  interna- 
tional trade  that  we  have  seen.  Read  it  and  ponder! 


S^: 


TATED  simply,  the  one  most 
important  institution  in  our 
complex  scheme  of  material 
civilization  —  universal  in  it  —  is 
breaking  up  before  our  eyes. 
World  War  I  rocked  it  to  its 
foundations;  World  War  II  may 
well  finish  it.  The  name  of  that 
institution   is   international  trade. 

People  will  always  be  free, 
we  suppose,  to  exchange  with  one 
another  unlike  and  unique  goods, 
and  may  find  endless  satisfaction 
in  doing  it.  What  we  speak  of 
here  is  '  international  trade  re- 
garded as  a  necessity. 

In  its  origin  there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  necessity,  or  hardly  any, 


governments  began  to  take  for- 
eign trade  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  traders  to  control  it  for 
political  ends  and  to  subsidize  it 
with  public  funds,  because  at  last 
the  necessity  had  become  vital, 
and  was  of  this  kind: — 

First,  that  a  people  who  had 
abandoned  agriculture  for  indus- 
try was  obliged  to  import  food 
and  raw  materials  in  exchange 
for  manufactured  goods,  in  order 
to  live. 

Second,  that  as  the  machines  of 
the  industrial  nations  multiplied, 
the  output  of  manufactured  goods 
came  to  be  more  than  could  be 
absorbed  by  the  people  who  pro- 
except   in   special  regional   cases,    duced  only  food  and  raw  materials 


The  spirit  was  adventure,  the 
motive  was  profit,  the  method 
was  one  of  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  innocents.  The  fact  of  nec- 
essity evolved,  and  as  it  evolved 
the  profit  declined,  until  profit 
alone — private  profit — w  as  not 
enough  to  sustain  it;   whereupon 
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and  had  generally  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Then  came  the  spectre 
of  surplus  and  unemployment  in 
the  industrial  nations  and  the 
struggle  among  them  to  sell  their 
similar  and  competitive  machine 
wares  in  one  another's  markets. 
At  the  same  time,  each  put  up 
tariff  barriers  against  the  others; 
that  is  to  say,  each  was  trying  to 
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invade  the  markets  of  the  others 
while  desperately  defending  its 
own. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
machine  age,  Adam  Smith,  writ- 
ing on  the  uses  of  foreign  trade, 
said:  'The  land  and  labor  of  Great 
Britain  produce  generally  more 
corn,  woollens,  and  hardware 
than  the  demand  of  the  home  mar- 
ket requires.  The  surplus  part  of 
them,  therefore,  must  be  sent 
abroad  and  exchanged  for  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  demand 
at  home.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
such  exportation  that  this  surplus 
can  acquire  a  value  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  producing  it.' 

This  was  about  1776.  If  we 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the 
standard  of  common  living  was 
at  that  time  in  England,  we  know 
that  there  was  no  surplus  of 
human  satisfactions.  The  same 
labor,  land,  and  capital  that  pro- 
duced what  Smith  calls  a  surplus 
might  have  been  employed  to 
produce  more  of  the  goods  people 
wanted  at  home  instead  of  goods 
they  had  to  send  away.  At  least, 
that  was  true  then.  We  know  also 
that  the  goods  they  sent  away 
did  not  all  come  back  in  the  form 
of  things  the  people  wanted;  a 
great  part  of  what  was  exported 
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took  the  form  of  investments  in 
foreign  countries  —  tramways, 
railroads,  docks,  London  facades 
in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  kind  of  trade  Adam  Smith 
was  talking  about  was  trade  for 
profit,  and  the  profit  was  so  great 
that  England  sacrificed  her  own 
agriculture  to  industry.  In  a  little 
while  there  was  no  surplus  corn 
to  sell  (corn  in  the  Old  World 
meaning  small  grains,  not  maize) . 
Instead,  she  found  herself  import- 
ing not  only  the  materials  of  food 
for  human  consumption  but  the 
raw  materials  her  machines  de- 
voured. In  a  little  while  more  her 
'umbilical  cords'  ran  to  every  part 
of  the  world;  and  since  these 
cords  were  vital  to  her  preferred 
way  of  existence  she  had  to  pro- 
tect them.  In  order  to  protect 
them  she  had  to  control  the  seas. 

The  system  worked  very  well 
and  was  wonderfully  profitable 
so  long  as  she  had  what  amounted 
to  a  world  monopoly  of  machine 
craft.  The  first  nation  to  threaten 
that  monopoly  was  Germany. 
The  second  was  the  United  States. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
these  were  the  three  principal  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world; 
Japan  was  coming. 

One  effect  of  the  war  was  that 
the   machine   went  migrating. 
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Every  intelligent  nation  wanted 
machines  of  its  own,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  seen  that  a 
nation  with  no  industrial  power 
of  its  own  was  helpless  in  time  of 
war,  even  as  a  neutral;  and,  sec- 
ondly, there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  a  people  who  produced 
only  food  and  raw  materials  for 
export,  and  exchanged  them  for 
manufactured  goods,  tended  to 
become  fixed  in  the  inferior  econ- 
omic status,  with  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Thus,  new  machine  in- 
dustry became  apparitional  all 
over  the  world;  and  no  sooner 
had  a  country  found  its  own  way 
with  machines  than  it  began  to 
want  markets  for  a  surplus  of 
competitive  machine  products 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

At  a  luncheon  in  London,  Lord 
Astor  turned  to  me,  saying:  'Do 
you  know,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
many  countries  now  have  indus- 
tries that  are  not  entitled  to  have 
them.'  My  answer  was  to  ask: 
'How  does  an  Englishman  deter- 
mine what  countries  are  entitled 
to  have  industry?' 

Besides  the  countries  that  now 
had  industries  of  their  own  for 
the  first  time,  the  three  principal 
industrial  countries  had  enorm- 
ously increased  their  capacity 
during   the   war,    especially   Ger- 


many and  the  United  States;  and 
meanwhile,  Japan  had  arrived. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under 
which  Great  Britain  argued  that 
even  if  she  could  afford  to  pay 
her  war  debt  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  we  could  not  afford  to 
receive  payment.  Why  was  that? 
Because  she  would  have  to  pay 
us  in  competitive  industrial  pro- 
ducts— in  textiles,  machinery,  and 
hardware;  and  if  we  took  such 
goods  from  her,  what  should  we  do 
with  the  American  labor  that  was 
employed  in  producing  like  goods 
— not  only  enough  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  but  a  surplus  for  sale 
in  foreign  markets?  If  she  should 
sell  her  goods  elsewhere  in  the 
world  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
her  debt  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  it  would  come  to  the 
same  thing,  for  she  would  be 
taking  aWay  our  customers. 

What  we  did  was  to  raise  our 
tariffs  against  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers, those  of  England  includ- 
ed, to  keep  them  from  displacing 
American  goods  in  the  American 
market;  and  then  we  loaned 
Europe  eight  or  ten  billions  with 
which  to  buy  the  surplus  product 
of  American  industry.  All  of 
those  billions  we  lost.  Worse  still, 
a  very  large  part  of  what  we 
loaned  Europe  and  lost  there  in 
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the  1920's  was  used  to  increase 
the  industrial  capacity  of  Europe, 
both  in  countries  that  had  indus- 
try before,  Hke  Germany,  and  in 
others  Uke  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. We  were  buying  competi- 
tion for  ourselves. 

And  yet,  because  the  political 
and  financial  ruin  of  international 
trade  was  an  event  the  world  was 
not  prepared  to  face,  all  this  im- 
mense absurdity  was  passed  over. 

The  idea  of  economic  self-con- 
tainment now  runs  in  bad  com- 
pany. It  is  associated  with  politi- 
cal isolationism.  But  we  are  not 
discussing  self-containment  as  an 
idea  or  an  ideal.  We  are  trying  to 
look  at  what  has  happened  to 
international  trade,  and  at  the 
impending  ruin  of  it;  and  if  this 
does  at  length  force  the  world 
into  several  great  regions  of  self- 
containment,  the  people  inhabit- 
ing those  regions  need  be  no 
more  isolated  from  one  another 
than  farmers  who  lived  side  by 
side  on  the  kind  of  farm  plot  that 
once  was  natural  and  ideal,  be- 
ginning at  the  stream  and  run- 
ning to  the  top  of  the  next  hill. 
Each  farmer  had,  therefore, 
water,  pasture,  lowland,  upland, 
and  on  the  hillside  his  woodlot. 
But  he  was  not,  by  reason  of  this 


perfect  self-containment,  isolated 
from  his  neighbors. 

With  the  profit  gone  out  of  it, 
and  with  the  supply  of  docile 
people  willing  to  perform  the 
drudgeries  of  its  primary  produc- 
tion coming  to  an  end,  one  would 
say  that  international  trade  had 
outlived  itself;  but  one  would  say 
also  that  if  the  necessity  for  it 
were  vital  a  way  would  be  found 
to  go  on  with  it.  Let  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  survival  for  the  industrial 
people,  of  living  or  not  living, 
and  such  a  thing  as  profit  really 
does  not  count. 

But  if  the  vital  necessity  is  in 
a  state  of  decline,  tending  to  dis- 
appear, then  the  ruin  of  interna- 
tional trade  as  we  have  known  it, 
and  as  we  continue  to  think  of  it, 
is  very  clearly  indicated.  The 
startling  premonition  that  this 
may  be  so  has  its  strange  occa- 
sions. 

Not  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
reflecting  on  what  might  be  the 
next  state  of  the  world  and  what 
we  should  do  with  a  conquered 
Japan,  I  was  turning  the  pages  of 
the  Japan  Times  Weekly,  espe- 
cially the  advertising  pages,  for 
it  was  a  number  devoted  to  for- 
eign trade,  and  there  were  the 
things  Japan  was  going  to  make 
and  sell  all  over  the  world  at  com- 
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petitive  prices,  save  in  Asia;  she 
would  enclose  Asia  from  competi- 
tion in  order  to  sell  them  there 
on  her  own  terms.  What  things? 
Well,  all  the  things  she  once 
bought  from  the  machine  people 
of  the  West  before  she  learned 
how  to  make  them,  first  for  her- 
self and  then  for  export.  And 
these  are  the  things,  moreover, 
that  the  Western  machine  people 
still  want  to  sell  in  the  East,  for 
example,  machinery,  tools,  hard- 
ware, electrical  equipment,  glass, 
perfumes,  pharmaceuticals,  chem- 
icals, motorcars,  garage  equip- 
ment, guns  and  munitions,  type- 
writers, plastics,  rayon,  cotton 
goods,  agricultural  implements, 
surgical  instruments,  optical 
goods,  engines  of  all  kinds,  tires 
and  rubber  goods,  wire  cable, 
leather  belting,  and  so  on  and  on. 
And  for  nearly  all  these  things 
Japan  has  to  think  first  of  im- 
porting the  raw  materials. 

In  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  there  was  a  continuing 
discussion  of  the  Greater  Asia 
Co-prosperity  Plan.  Under  this 
plan  the  inferior  people  will  be 
the  hewers  and  drawers — and  the 
'inferior'  people  are  all  others 
than  the  Japanese.  Thus,  from 
China,  there  will  come  to  Japan 
coal    and    ore;    and    perhaps    the 
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culture  of  the  silkworms,  as  seem- 
ing now  to  be  below  the  dignity 
of  an  overlord  people,  will  be 
transferred  from  Japan  to  China. 
From  what  was  French  Indo- 
China,  rice,  corn,  and  rubber  will 
come  to  Japan.  From  Thailand, 
rice,  rubber,  lumber,  and  lac. 
From  what  were  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
copra,  and  oil.  From  the  Philip- 
pines, sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
more  lumber.  Food  for  the  Jap- 
anese and  raw  materials  for  their 
machines.  Five  or  six  hundred 
millions  of  Chinese,  Javanese, 
Malays,  and  Balinese  performing 
the  tasks  of  primary  production 
for  ninety  millions  of  Japanese; 
and  for  the  Japanese,  industry, 
banking,  shipping,  adminstra- 
tion,  profit,  power,  empire. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
plan,  save  only  that  it  is  Japan- 
ese— that  is,  it  is  Japan  doing  to 
Asia  what  the  West  did  to  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  the  naive  Japanese  words:  'In 
this  way  the  relationship  will  be- 
come one  of  give-and-take,  and 
will  benefit  both  parties.' 

But  there  was  a  Japanese  edi- 
tor, too,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts,  as  an  editor  sometimes 
will;  and  suddenly  all  this  grand 
thesis    collided   with   something 
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the  Japanese  propaganda  bureau 
had  not  put  in  his  mind — namely, 
the  premonition  we  spoke  of.  He 
did  not  intend  this  to  happen.  It 
was  as  an  accident.  He  was  writ- 
ing an  editorial  about  what  would 
happen  to  Japan  if  the  United 
States  stopped  buying  her  silk, 
and  he  said,  defiantly:  'As  the 
United  States  believes  it  is  ready 
to  do  without  much  or  most  of  its 
silk,  by  the  substitution  of  nylon, 
this  country  also  has  to  learn  to 
do  without  some  of  the  things 
which  silk  dollars  could  buy.  Syn- 
thetic methods  are  not  confined 
to  one  country.' 

And  from  there  he  went  head- 
long to  the  accident.  'The  grow- 
ing power  of  chemistry,'  he  said, 
'is  doing  much  to  provide  the 
have-not  countries  with  the  pro- 
ducts they  need,  even  as  Ger- 
many has  been  able  to  make  a 
synthetic  rubber  of  great  practi- 
cal value,  whose  quality  is  im- 
proving monthly.  No  research  or 
manufacturing    chemist    today 

,  would    hesitate    to    predict    that 
most  countries,  in  a  not  too  dis- 

,   tant  time,  will  be  able  to  find  all 

i!  the  essential  things  in  their  own 

'ii'i 

back  yards.  There  will  be  merely 
^^^the    necessity    to    pass    soil    and 
rocks   through  machines   or  pro- 
cesses for  the  recovery  of  wanted 
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materials.  The  outlook  offers  a 
distant  solution  to  the  problem  of 
international  trade.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  a  country,  in 
order  to  live,  to  send  its  manu- 
factures to  distant  lands  or  to  im- 
port the  necessities.' 

Now  what  had  he  said?  If  it 
were  true,  then  neither  the  China 
affair,  as  they  speak  of  it,  nor  the 
contemplated  total  conquest  of 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  which 
was  about  to  begin,  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  rational  adventure. 
There  was  pride  of  idea  in  what 
he  had  written;  he  believed  it. 
Yet  what  would  the  censor  say? 

Therefore  he  added  this:  'Japan 
in  due  time  will  have  to  find  her 
opportunities  within  her  own 
economy,  but  the  situation  today 
demands  interim  measures  such 
as  the  government  is  working  out.' 

Here  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest 
thing  that  was  ever  defined:  an 
interim  war;  a  war  belonging  not 
to  the  future  but  to  the  past;  a 
war  not  to  perpetuate  interna- 
tional trade  but  only  to  keep  it 
alive  for  a  while. 

This  consternation  of  doubt, 
taking  place  in  the  mind  of  a  Jap- 
anese editor,  is  merely  a  vivid  and 
unexpected  exhibit.  The  economic 
thought  of  the  world  is  in  the 
same    way    stultified.     When    the 
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war  is  over,  shall  we  have  to 
scrap  our  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try, keeping  only  a  few  plants  to 
remember  it  by  in  case  we  need 
it  again?  And  if  so,  why?  In 
order  that  we  may  go  on  buying 
natural  rubber  in  Asia,  for  un- 
less we  do  go  on  buying  rubber 
in  Asia,  instead  of  making  it  for 
ourselves,  it  will  be  very  bad  for 
international  trade  and  ruinous 
for  the  people  of  Asia  who  have 
learned  to  live  by  rubber — to  say 
nothing  of  our  friends,  the  Dutch 
and  English,  who  own  the  rubber 
plantations. 

We  can  now  begin  to  make  out 
dimly  the  economic  evolution 
that  is  taking  place.  We  are  pass- 
ing from  the  age  of  machine  tech- 
nique to  the  age  of  alchemy.  It 
is  a  momentous  event.  Future 
and  past  are  in  conflict.  One  re- 
members the  saying  of  Walter 
Bagehot,  on  history,  that  many 
times  it  had  seemed  that  people 
were  about  to  make  a  great  step 
forward,  they  had  prepared  for 
it,  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  where  they  were  going; 
then  they  had  looked  back,  and 
did  not  advance. 

If  one  takes  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can projection  to  be  authentically 
represented  by  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter,   the    system   of    lend-lease 
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agreements  touching  the  world 
that  shall  come  after,  the  Hull 
Doctrine,  the  apocalyptic  econ- 
omics of  Henry  Wallace,  the  guilt 
theme  of  Sumner  Welles,  the  Re- 
port of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Post-War  Economy, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Brit^ 
ish  Confession  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  one  will  see  that  it  be- 
gins with  contrition  and  proceeds 
from  a  certain  assumption  as  to 
what  was  wrong  with  the  world 
before.  Those  who  mainly  con- 
trolled the  raw-material  re- 
sources of  the  earth  were  too 
selfish,  too  much  concerned  with 
their  own  profit,  too  unmindful 
of  the  needs  of  others.  That  was 
wrong.  That  was  why  interna- 
tional trade  became  a  moral  and 
economic  nightmare.  Hereafter  it 
must  be  different.  Nations  must 
learn  to  think  not  only  of  them- 
selves but  of  one  another,  too; 
and  all  people  must  have  access 
to  raw  materials  and  markets  ac- 
cording to  their  needs. 

All  of  this,  says  the  other  side. 
is  Devil's  holy  water.  The  aggres- 
sor mentally  assumes  that  those 
who  control  the  sources  of  raw 
material  will  be  selfish  and  heed- 
less. What  is  possession  for' 
Sources  of  wealth  are  not  to  b( 
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shared.  They  are  to  be  exploited 
by  those  who  are  strong  enough 
to  take  them. 

But  what  is  left  out — missing 
both  from  the  Anglo  -  American 
projection  and  from  the  brutal 
aggressor  thesis  —  is  the  fact  of 
economic  evolution. 

As^  we  pass  from  the  age  of 
techniques  to  the  age  of  alchemy 
—  if  we  do  —  we  shall  cease  to 
think  of  raw  materials  as  deposits 
of  solar  energy  that  must  be  dug 
out  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  as  a 
kind  of  plant  life  that  will  flour- 
ish only  in  a  certain  place.  The 
sources  will  be  such  as  no  one 
can  conquer,  possess  exclusively, 
or  exploit  selfishly. 

In  forgotten  textbooks,  one 
finds  that  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  political  and 
economic  thought  of  the  world 
was  sunk  in  gloomy  meditation 
on  the  food  supply.  A  man  named 
Malthus  had  written  a  treatise  in 
which  he  demonstrated  what  was 
then  a  fact — namely,  that  popula- 
tion in  a  natural  way  tended  to 
increase  much  faster  than  the 
food  supply.  The  number  of 
arable  acres  was  a  limited  quan- 
tity, not  by  any  means  increas- 
able,  whereas  the  impulse  of  the 
human  species  to  reproduce  it- 
self knew  no  hmit.  If  this  were 
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true,  then  the  human  race  was 
doomed  to  be  limited  by  a  tragic 
fringe  of  misery  and  starvation, 
unless  it  could  think  of  a  way  to 
limit  itself  by  continence.  The 
reason  no  one  could  reason  away 
this  doctrine  of  Malthus  was  that 
no  one  could  imagine  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

It  was  not  that  vast  areas  of 
virgin  land  were  opening,  as  in 
North  America;  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  to  that  and  the  situa- 
tion would  be  again  as  it  was, 
according  to  the  Malthus  formula. 
Primitive  agriculture  was  pass- 
ing; scientific  agriculture  was 
coming.  Knowledge  was  increas- 
ing. The  apphcation  of  scientific 
thought  to  agriculture,  plus 
modern  transportation,  so  in- 
creased the  power  of  man  to  bring 
forth  food  from  the  earth  and  to 
make  it  available  that  in  the  hun- 
dred years  after  Malthus  popula- 
tion increased  as  it  had  never  in- 
creased in  any  century  before; 
and  the  more  it  increased,  the 
more  food  there  was,  to  the  ab- 
surd point  of  surplus. 

From  this  unpredictable  solu- 
tion of  the  food  problem  there 
was  a  tremendous  release  of  hu- 
man energy.  The  measure  of  it 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  in  two  generations  the 
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amount  of  human  energy  neces- 
sary to  be  spent  in  agriculture  fell 
at  least  one  half.  That  is  what 
made  the  industrial  age  possible. 
Otherwise  it  could  not  have  ar- 
rived. The  labor  for  it  could  not 
have  been  spared  from  agricul- 
ture. But  with  the  rise  of  modem 
industry  appeared  a  new  kind  of 
food  problem.  There  was  a  new 
stomach  to  fill.  Machines  had  to 
be  fed.  They  devoured  raw  mate- 
rials insatiably.  And  as  it  had 
been  once  supposed  that  the  hu- 
man food  supply  was  limited  by 
what  the  art  of  primitive  agricul- 
ture could  produce  from  an  inex- 
pansible  number  of  acres,  so, 
when  we  began  to  worry  about 
enough  raw  materials  to  feed  the 
machines,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  supply  of  these  was  limited, 
too.  A  coal  mine  here,  an  oil  well 
there,  a  kind  of  tree  that  would 
flourish  only  in  a  certain  climate 
— and  whoever  owned  the  coal 
mine  and  the  oil  well  and  the  area 
where  the  tree  grew  could  feed 
their  own  machines  and  starve 
the  machines  of  rival  people.  So 
there  came  to  be  a  Malthusian 
doctrine  of  raw  materials,  and  it 
was  implicit  in  the  power  politics 
of  the  world. 

Like    the    original    Malthusian 
doctrine,  this  one  was  true  in  the 
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making — true,  that  is  to  say,  in 
relation  to  the  then  state  of 
knowledge.  Today  it  is  true  main- 
ly for  the  reason  that  we  continue 
to  think  and  behave  as  if  it  were, 
war  being  one  form  of  that  as  if 
behavior.  In  a  little  while,  if  we 
advance,  not  only  will  it  not  be 
true;  it  will  be  remembered  as  a 
superstition.  Already  we  know 
better.  The  disparity  between 
what  we  know  and  what  we  do  is 
the  supreme  tragedy. 

Liberating  knowledge  —  it  is 
scientific  knowledge  we  speak  of 
— does  not  come  as  revelation.  It 
grows  by  accretion.  Its  beginnings 
very  often  seem  frivolous. 

What  happened  to  the  ivory 
trade?  Man  wanted  more  and 
more  ivory,  especially  for  billiard 
balls,  and  the  supply  was  failing. 
It  Would  not  pay  to  cultivate  ele- 
phants for  the  tusks;  besides,  it 
was  perhaps  impossible  ever  to 
get  enough  that  way.  Where  did 
ivory  come  from?  Not  from  the 
elephant,  really,  but  from  what 
the  elephant  ate.  What  the  ele- 
phant ate  was  grass.  Therefore 
ivory  was  from  grass.  The  ele- 
phant was  merely  a  natural 
chemical  works,  converting  some- 
thing that  was  in  grass  into  a 
thing  called  ivory.  Even  then  one 
(  Continued  on  page  35) 
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MecUaHi/^ti04i.  Im^  Goal  MUtuttf. 

OVER  the  past  quarter  century,  the  American  coal  industry  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  mechanizing  mining  operations. 
This  has  increased  productivity   and   reduced   employment   sharply. 

Back  in  1923,  the  industry  had  704,793  men  employed  in  9,331 
mines — both  alltime  records.  Output  averaged  4.47  tons  per  man  per 
day.  In  1947,  419,182  men,  working  in  8,700  mines,  turned  out  a 
record  6.42  tons  per  man  per  day. 

Even  in  1923,  mechanization  had  made  progress  insofar  as  cutting 
coal  from  the  face  of  the  seam  is  concerned.  Machines  designed  to  bite 
into  the  coal  and  tear  it  loose  accounted  for  68.3%  of  underground 
production.  But  it  still  took  men  wielding  hand  shovels  to  load  the 
loose  coal  into  cars  on  conveyor  belts  for  transport  to  the  surface;  only 
0.3%   of  the   coal  produced  underground   was   loaded   mechanically. 

Today  90%  of  coal  is  cut  mechanically,  better  than  60%  is  loaded 
mechanically  (the  figures  exclude  surface  mining,  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  fully  mechanized). 

Experts  agree  that  mechanical  cutting  has  progressed  about  as  far 
as  it  can  go  on  this  score.  Newer  machines  may  cut  faster  and  more 
efficiently.  But  some  coal  always  will  be  produced  in  mines  too  small 
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to  warrant  the  expense  of  mechanical  cutters;  some  coal  seams  always 
will  require  hand  cutting.  That  the  optimum  proportion  has  been 
reached  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  improvement  has  been  made  for 
nearly  a  decade  in  percentage  of  machine-cut  coal;  in  1938  some 
87.5%  was  so  cut. 

But  with  40%  of  the  coal  still  loaded  by  hand,  there  remains 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  further  mechanization  here.  People  in  the 
industry  estimate  that  hand  loading  can  be  reduced  to  25%  before 
the  practical  saturation  point  is  approached. 

Mobile  loading  machines  in  use  have  an  average  capacity  of  one 
ton  to  five  tons  a  minute,  R.  L.  Anderson,  Bureau  of  Mines  engineer- 
economist,  told  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  in  February. 

Assuming  an  average  of  2.5  tons  a  minute  for  the  3,569  mobile 
loaders  in  use  in  1947,  Anderson  concluded  that  each  machine  aver- 
ages less  than  two  hours  of  actual  work  per  shift.  The  balance  of 
the  shift  time  was  spent  in  cutting,  drilling,  shooting,  timbering,  or 
waiting  for  haulage  units.  His  conclusion:  Mine  efficiency  can  be 
stepped  up  tremendously  simply  by  reducing  the  idle  time  of  loading 
machines. 

A  little  digging  behind  the  widely  quoted  figures  on  improvement 
in  coal  mining  productivity  reveals  one  significant  fact  about  mechan- 
ization. It  is  correct  that  overall  productivity  has  increased  44%  in 
25  years.  But  the  real  improvement  has  been  in  strip  mining,  not 
underground;  in  that  quarter  century  (1923-1947)  strip  mining  pro- 
ductivity rose  71%,  underground  only  24%.  Strip  mines  in  1947 
produced  15.93  tons  of  coal  per  man  per  day,  underground  mines 
only  5.49  tons  per  man  per  day. 

Figures  like  these  explain  why  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc., 
is  spending  $250,000  in  research  on  a  machine  that  would  combine 
cutting  and  loading  operations  for  underground  mines.  And  they 
explain  why  coal  men  are  excited  by  such  developments  as  Joy  Manu 
facturing  Co.'s  'Continuous  Miner'  and  Sunnyhill  Coal  Co.'s  'ColmoL' 
Both  these  machines  dig  and  load  coal  in  one  operation. 

Industry  talk  is  that  these  machines  could  produce  100  tons  oi 
coal  per  man  a  day. 
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A  PRICE  deflation  of  rather  broad  proportions  is  definitely  under 
way  in  United  States. 

Steel  prices  are  coming  down  from  their  postwar  peaks.  One 
company  lopped  $6  a  ton  from  steel  rails.  Another  cut  rail  prices  by 
$4  a  ton.  Both  these  firms  had  been  charging  premium  prices  for 
rails.   Now  they  are  competitive. 

Galvanized  steel  is  to  cost  less  generally.  The  biggest  producer 
has  cut  prices  by  $1.25  a  ton  on  galvanized  sheet  and  $2  a  ton  on  gal- 
vanized steel  pipe.  The  reduction  in  this  type  of  steel  reflects  recent 
price  reductions  for  zinc. 

Zinc  prices  have  toppled  from  a  peak  of  17  V2  cents  a  pound  to 
15  cents. 

Lead  prices,  too,  are  down  to  15  cents  a  pound,  from  a  peak  of 
21 1/2  cents. 

Copper  prices  are  being  shaded  by  some  producers,  and  a  drop 
is  expected.  Prices  for  secondary  copper — scrap  metal — already  are 
down  considerably. 

Steel  scrap  also  is  down  sharply  in  price — to  a  $26.17  a  ton  aver- 
age.   Steel-scrap  prices  in  January  averaged  as  high  as  $42  a  ton. 

Declines  in  metal  prices  mean  lower  costs  for  a  host  of  indus- 
tries— all  concerns  that  fabricate  metal  products.  These  include 
automobiles,  electrical  appliances,  freight  cars,  farm  machinery, 
metal  containers.  Steel  prices  for  other  metals  are  a  basic  cost  in 
a  wide  segment  of  U.S.  industry. 

Metals  are  just  the  latest  commodities  to  join  the  downward  price 
trend  that  started  last  January  with  fairly  sharp  breaks  in  farm- 
commodity  prices. 


Lumber  prices  are  off  15  to  18% 
Newsprint  is  weak  at  $97  a  ton. 


Plywood  is  off  20  to  25%. 
Its  gray-market  price  went  to 


$200. 

Cocoa,  coffee  and  wool  are  down  in  price,  too.    These  are  im- 
ported items. 

llie   price   decline   in   imported  commodities   indicates   that   the 
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downtrend  is  world-wide.  Foreign  governments  report  generally  that 
inflation  is  ending. 

Consumer  prices  are  showing  a  tendency  to  follow  commodity 
prices  down. 

Automobile-price  cuts  have  been  announced  by  five  manufac- 
turing companies. 

Home  appliances — radios,  washing  rnachines,  etc. — have  been 
reduced. 

Carpet  prices  have  been  cut  as  much  as  20 'a  by  two  big  producers. 

What's  happening  in  both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  is  that 
sellers  are  trying  to  revive  lagging  sales.  Steel-scrap  prices  are  down 
because  mills  haven't  been  buying  scrap.  That's  typical  of  the  whole 
range  of  price  cuts. 


TXrASHINGTON.  —  The  Government's  program  for  supporting 
^^  farm  prices  is  drifting  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble.  Nearly 
every  big  crop  tells  this  story. 

Wheat:  The  international  wheat  agreement  proposes  to  sell  Am- 
erican wheat  abroad  at  less  than  current  domestic  parity,  and  at  a 
scale  sliding  downward  for  the  next  four  years.  At  the  same  time 
another  bumper  wheat  crop  is  in  prospect,  and  the  wheat  belt  is 
currently  producing  almost  twice  as  much  wheat  a  year  as  Ameri- 
cans consume. 

Corn:  Corn  is  selling  below  support  prices  in  the  face  of  an  open 
offer  of  the  government  to  underwrite  at  $1.44  a  bushel  on  corn  that 
can  be  stored.  This  year  will  see  the  carryover  surplus  zoom  to 
700,000,000  bushels,  largest  on  record,  if  there  is  no  crop  failure. 

Cotton:  With  prices  knocking  at  the  support  level,  even  cotton 
producers  are  scared.  They  engineered  a  law  through  Congress  ex- 
empting this  year  (1949)  from  the  production  record.  Cotton  plant- 
ing this  year  threatens  to  set  a  record.  Yet  year  by  year  rayon  cutf 
deeper  into  the  cotton  and  wool  markets. 
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Tobacco:  Only  rigid  production  limits  for  several  years  past  have 
kept  this  crop  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Potatoes:  Even  the  agriculture  secretary  wants  to  get  rid  of  this 
headache.  Price  supports  simply  produce  too  many  potatoes.  Con- 
sumers pay  high  prices  for  the  potatoes,  and  in  addition  pay  subsidies 
to  farmers  to  keep  on  growing  too  many. 

Milk:  Controlled  prices  for  fluid  milk  in  city  bottles  held  up,  but 
market  prices  for  milk  sold  to  the  manufacturer  have  dropped  to  a 
point  where  the  spread  from  high  to  low  is  the  greatest  on  record. 

Poultry:  The  government  has  bought  20,000,000  pounds  of  eggs 
to  keep  prices  up,  but  a  market  surplus  of  eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys 
is  building  up  which  threatens  trouble. 

Farm  spokesmen  say  with  passion  that  the  last  depression  started 
with  collapse  of  farm  prices  after  World  War  I,  and  they  don't  want 
to  have  any  part  of  letting  another  one  begin  in  the  same  way. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farm  price  support  dike  is  leaking  all 
along  the  line  under  pressure  of  surplus  production. — Associated  Press 


"IJUSINESS  failures  in  United  States  are  beginning  to  increase 
^^  sharply  as  the  downturn  in  business  activity  gets  under  way. 
Failures  now  are  occurring  at  ten  times  the  rate  that  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  at  nearly  two  thirds  the  prewar  rate. 

In  March,  1945,  firms  were  failing  at  a  record  low  rate  of  85  a 
month.  By  1948,  it  had  jumped  to  477  failures  per  month.  And  in 
March,  1949,  it  is  estimated  that  850  concerns  failed.  If  the  rise  that 
has  prevailed  in  recent  months  continues,  failures  this  year  will 
reach  an  annual  rate  at  least  equal  to  the  1939  rate  of  1,322. 

Dollar  losses  have  risen  even  more  sharply  than  failures.  Firms 
now  failing  have  an  average  of  $47,000  each  in  liabilities,  against  $12,- 
359  each  in  1939. 

The  pattern  of  failures,  at  this  time,  may  indicate  what  is  ahead 
for  firms  in  various  kinds  of  business.    That  shows  a  wide  variation 
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in  failure  rates — that  is,  failures  per  1,000  firms  in  operation. 

Wholesale-trade  firms  now  are  going  under  at  the  highest  rate. 
So  far  this  year,  they  have  been  failing  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  firms 
for  every  1,000  wholesale  firms  in  business.  This  is  double  the  rate 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  failure  rate  is  next  highest.  The 
168  failures  of  such  firms  per  month  this  year  is  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5.7  per  1,000. 

Construction  contractors,  so  far,  are  failing  at  a  much  lower  rate 
—2.5  firms  per  1,000. 

Retail  stores  also  are  withstanding  the  downturn  more  success- 
fully, so  far.  The  total  number  of  failures  is  higher  among  such  firms 
than  any  other  group.    But  their  failure  rate  is  only  2.1   per  1,000 

Commercial-service  firms  —  barbers,  cleaners  and  others  —  are 
standing  up  best  of  all.   Their  failure  rate  is  less  than  1  per  1,000. 

Collapse  of  firms,  in  the  downturn  that  now  is  starting,  probably 
will  follow  that  pattern,  on  the  basis  of  trends  in  the  business  popula- 
ion  since  1929.  The  single  exception  may  be  in  wholesale  trade,  which 
ordinarily  ranks  lower  on  the  mortality  Hst.  What  this  means,  if  the 
historical  pattern  is  followed  in  the  period  ahead,  is  that  decUnes  in 
business  population  will  be  heaviest  in  manufacturing  and  mining, 
next  in  construction,  then  in  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  and  last  in 
commercial  service. 


UNITED  STATES  railroad  men  aren't  talking  about  car  shortages 
any  more.  Once  again,  they  have  a  car  surplus  on  their  hands. 
The  railroads  have  been  watching  the  development  of  a  down- 
ward trend  in  car  loadings  over  the  past  35  weeks.  It  started  in  July, 
and  really  became  apparent  in  November — just  after  the  election. 
The  last  week  of  February  traffic  was  down  13%  compared  to  the 
corresponding  period  in  1948.  This  put  it  19%  below  1947.  And  the 
curve  is  still  pointing  down. 
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Until  the  turn  of  the  year,  diversion  of  freight  from  rail  to  trucks 
explained  most  of  the  drop.  Truckers  had  their  best  year  in  history 
in  1948.  The  last  six  months  of  the  year  broke  records,  too.  But 
truck  are  now  feeling  the  downtrend.  In  January  preliminary  figures 
showed  a  sudden  6%  to  8%  drop  from  previous  months  and  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year. 

Carrier  executives  blame  their  troubles  on:  (1)  general  business 
uncertainty,  and  (2)  weather. 

Number  1  is  the  big  problem,  they  say.  Business  generally  is  hesi- 
tant; wholesalers  and  retailers  are  cautious  about  ordering  more 
merchandise.  Shippers  have  adopted  a  'watch  and  wait'  outlook, 
according  to  road  officials.  As  a  result  of  the  shippers'  holdoff,  the 
railroads  are  keeping  63,000  surplus  cars  off  the  main  lines  each  day. 

Orders  for  new  cars  have  dropped  off,  too.  The  car  builders  have 
been  very  unhappy  about  the  orders  drop.  They  are  especially  un- 
happy because  the  roads  have  been  ordering  more  cars  from  their 
own  shops,  and  fewer  from  the  builders.  Of  the  85,974  cars  on  order 
on  March  1,  the  builders  held  contracts  for  52,638. 

Railroad  officials  explain  that  they,  like  their  customers,  are 
watching  and  waiting. 
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BeatiHi^  Pi^lfx  Onta  an  9ndultn4f^ 

■f'HE  history  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  rags  to 
■*•  riches  story.  It  is  a  story  that  began  in  1690  when  a  German  immi- 
grant, William  Rittenhouse,  built  a  papermill  near  Germantown,  Pa., 
and  began  making  paper  for  a  Philadelphia  printer  who  preferred  not 
to  be  dependent  on  shipments  from  England. 

Like  all  paper  makers  of  that  day,  Rittenhouse  relied  on  rags  for 
raw  material.  His  plant  was  small  and  its  output  was  limited.  Though 
started  on  a  financial  'shoestring'  Rittenhouse's  papermill  was  a  suc- 
cess almost  from  the  beginning. 

Paper  manufacture  spread  rapidly  in  the  English  colonies.  By 
1776  mills  were  operating  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  through 
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most  of  New  England.  Twenty-five  years  later,  there  were  at  least 
100  mills  in  the  United  States.  An  industry's  strength  can  best  be 
measured  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  raw  materials  that 
supply  it  and  as  the  nineteenth  century  began,  paper  manufacturing 
was  still  an  industry  built  on  rags. 

That,  briefly,  might  be  described  as  the  'rags'  installment  in  the 
serial  story  of  paper  manufacturing  in  America.  The  turning  point 
in  the  paper  making  industry  came  in  1867  when  wood  was  used  com- 
mercially for  the  first  time  as  a  source  for  pulp.  From  then  on  the 
industry  largely  discarded  its  rags,  and  with  the  wood  resources  of 
the  nation's  forests  to  draw  upon,  began  a  period  of  expansion  that 
has  continued  without  serious  interruption  to  the  present  day. 

Last  year  paper  production  in  the  United  States  soared  to  a  new 
all-time  high  of  21,039,190  tons.  In  1947,  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
in  the  United  States  paid  $530,000,000  in  wages  to  195,000  American 
workers.  Thousands  more,  in  a  variety  of  alHed  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, find  profitable  employment  in  enterprises  entirely  or  partially 
dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Products  of  the 
paper  industry  in  1947  were  valued  at  $4,770,000,000. 

More  than  nine-tenth  of  all  the  paper  produced  in  the  world  today 
is  made  from  wood  fibre.  Forests,  the  nation's  one  major  renewable 
resource,  provide  the  firm  and  lasting  foundation  upon  which  the 
paper  industry  stands.  Paper  and  pulp — like  lumber — are  forest 
products. 

Man  had  been  making  paper  for  centuries  before  he  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  using  wood  as  the  source  material.  The  world's  first  paper 
maker  was  a  Chinese  named  Tsi-Lun  who  separated  the  vegetable 
fibers  in  bamboo  and  then  floated  the  substance  on  water  until  it 
settled  and  dried  as  a  thin  sheet  of  crude  paper. 

The  Chinese  technique  spread  across  Asia  and  into  Europe 
through  Spain.  As  the  idea  moved  across  the  world  from  East  to 
West,  new  fibers  were  added.  Soon  rags  of  linen  or  cotton  became  the 
major  source  of  raw  material  for  paper  manufacture.  Raw  hemp, 
jute,  thistles,  various  vegetable  stalks,  straw  and  even  asbestos  were 
tried.    None  proved  completely  satisfactory. 

It  was  a  wasp  that  finally  gave  man  the  idea  for  making  paper 
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out  of  wood.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Frenchman  named 
Reaumur,  with  a  flair  for  science,  watched  a  wasp  building  its  nest 
He  noted  how  the  insect  wore  down  bits  of  wood  from  posts  or  dry 
boards,  and  then,  by  mixing  this  powdered  wood  with  a  body  secre- 
tion, turned  it  into  a  paper-like  substance. 

'Why,'  reasoned  the  Frenchman,  'can't  man  make  paper  in  the 
same  manner?'  More  than  a  century  elapsed  before  Reaumur's 
theory  was  transformed  into  a  commercial  paper  product  made  from 
wood.  The  first  practical  trial  came  in  Germany  in  1854.  Even  then 
the  paper  was  mxade  from  mechanically  ground  pulp.  Thirteen  years 
later  at  Lee,  Mass.,  paper  was  made  from  ground  wood  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  possible  to  make  pulp  for  paper  from  any  plant  which  con- 
tains fibers  that  can  be  formed  into  a  sheet.  The  individual  fiber 
or  plant  cell  is  a  hollow,  collapsible  tube,  averaging  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  smaller  than  a  hair  in  diameter.  Fibers  are  cut 
to  size  in  the  beating  process  and  carried  suspended  in  water  to  the 
paper  machines.  While  in  this  condition,  and  in  suspension  in  water, 
the  fibers  become  enmeshed  with  each  other  to  form  the  pulpy  mass 
that,  when  drained  and  dried,  forms  paper. 

There  are  two  distinct  steps  in  the  production  of  paper  from  wood 
fiber.  The  first  consists  of  obtaining  a  mass  of  separated  fibers  known 
as  wood  pulp.  In  the  second  stage,  these  separated  fibers  are  treated 
and  reunited  in  a  new  relationship  to  form  a  thin  sheet  known  as  paper. 

The  selection  of  wood  for  any  particular  kind  of  paper  may  be 
affected  by  the  length,  strength  and  quality  of  fibers  obtained  from 
the  pulping  process  employed,  by  its  relative  freedom  from  pitch  and 
by  the  color  of  pulp  it  yields. 

For  a  long  period,  spruce  forests  provided  about  three-fourths  of 
all  the  pulp- wood  consumed  by  American  paper  mills.  In  recent 
years,  pine  has  climbed  to  a  position  of  equal  importance  as  a  source 
of  paper,  largely  because  of  the  resurgence  of  the  South  as  a  com- 
mercial forest  area,  together  with  technological  advances.  In  the 
Far  West,  particularly  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  hemlock  is  a 
principal  source  of  wood  for  the  mechanical  and  suli)hite  paper  mak- 
ing processes. 
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Today,  through  research,  an  ever  greater  utilization  of  the  wood 
produced  in  American  forests  is  being  realized.  The  by-products  of 
the  paper  industry  are  legion.  They  include  turpentine,  resins,  fertil- 
izers, insecticides,  insulation  materials,  wood  sugars  and  alcohol,  to 
mention  a  few. 

The  food  and  beverage  industries  are  major  consumers  of  the 
products  of  American  pulp  and  paper  mills.  There  is  hardly  an  item 
sold  in  a  modem  grocery  that  does  not  utilize  paper  somewhere  in 
its  path  between  processor  and  consumer.  Even  tinned  and  bottled 
goods,  for  the  most  part,  come  packed  in  cardboard  containers  and 
carry  paper  labels. 

Paper  bags  and  cardboard  containers  have  removed  forever  the 
unsanitary  cracker  barrel  system  from  food  shopping  in  America. 
The  housewife,  wherever  she  buys  is  greeted  by  arrays  of  groceries, 
bakery  goods,  dairy  products  and  confections,  all  attractively  wrap- 
ped or  packaged  in  paper.  Even  much  of  the  milk  and  cream  sold  in 
a  modern  grocery  comes  in  paper  containers. 

More  than  half  the  production  of  United  States  paper  mills  last 
year  went  into  wrapping  paper,  container  board  paper  and  boxboard. 
Much  of  this  production  found  its  eventual  market  in  the  food  and 
beverage  industries.  Container  board  paper  production  last  year 
alone  totalled  4,799,284  tons,  more  than  twice  the  quantity  used  for 
book  paper.  Coarse  wrapping  paper  production  totalled  2,900,000  tons. 

The  need  for  paper  and  paper  products  in  World  War  II  proved 
to  be  almost  as  pressing  as  that  for  aluminum.  In  its  global  war,  the 
United  States  found  some  700,000  different  uses  for  paper  and  j>aper 
products.  Wood  pulp  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
paper  board  was  required  in  great  quantities  for  shell  containers  and 
food  packaging. 

Faced  with  unprecedented  demands  for  paper  and  paper  products 
in  this  post-war,  but  still  far  from  peaceful,  world,  the  outlook  is 
generally  favorable  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned.  By  1955  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  predicts  United  States  paper 
production  will  reach  30  million  tons.  Should  they  be  needed,  there 
appeal  s  to  be  sufficient  wood  supply  for  even  more  mills  in  the  South 
and  West. 
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Today  there  are  656  pulp  mills  producing  products  for  a  fuller 
and  richer  American  way  of  life.  More  than  90%  of  their  raw  mate- 
rial come  from  the  forests  of  this  nation.  Their  products  provide  the 
paper  for  the  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  that  make  Ameri- 
cans the  world's  most  informed  people. 

— W.  R.  Richardson  in  The  Crown 
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i^  WASHINGTON. — The  government  has  five  times  as  much  money  tied  up  in 
supporting  farm  prices  today  as  it  had  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

The  total  investment  and  commitment,  including  loans,  purchase  agreements 
and  actual  government-owned  stock  of  commodities,  amounts  to  $2480  million.  That 
compares  with  about  500  million  a  year  ago. 

The  multi-billion-dollar  operation  is  having  a  widespread  effect  on  the  economy: 

Consumers— Price  support  programs  now  are  holding  up  prices  of  eggs,  potatoes, 
butter  and  indirectly  dropping  prices  of  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  other  manu- 
factured milk  products.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  prices  might  drop  without 
these  supports. 

Taxpayers — Program  losses  during  the  past  nine  months  amount  to  more  than 
$200  million,  mostly  in  potatoes.  In  addition,  the  government  is  risking  further  loss 
on  the  $2480  million  it  has  invested  or  committed  to  invest  in  commodities. 

Farmers — Without  price  supports,  farm  prices  would  have  plunged  more  than 
15%  during  the  past  year.  Even  though  supports  will  be  set  at  nearly  the  same 
level  on  basic  crops  this  year  as  they  were  last  year,  the  agriculture  department 
figures  net  farm  income  probably  will  drop  this  year  more  than  10%  below  last  year. 

National  Economy — Without  any  price  supports,  government  officials  say  the 
nation  might  be  sliding  toward  a  depression  right  now.  — British  United  Press 

-jAr  CHICAGO. — The  Easter  meat  trade,  especially  in  hams,  was  below  packers' 
expectations  and  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  severe  decline  in  the  market  for 
hogs  to  the  lowest  price  levels  since  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  controls  were 
ended.  Spokesmen  for  several  packing  companies  said  their  pork  departments,  which 
have  shown  heavy  financial  losses  for  several  weeks,  dipped  further  when  consumer 
buying  failet  to  increase  as  expected. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  and  sweet  pickled  hams  tumbled 
10%,  the  biggest  slump  in  six  months.  The  decline  in  hams  alone  wiped  $1  a  head 
from  the  value  of  hogs.  Carload  lots  of  hams  at  wholesale  declined  an  average:  of 
$5  a  hundred  pounds  in  less  than  two  weeks  to  $42,  lowest  since  November,  1947. 

— Associated  Press 

^  PITTSBURGH.  —  American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation 
announces  temporary  closure  of  plants  at  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  plus  about 
7%  layoff  at  its  brass  plant  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  firm  operates  a  dozen  other  plants  in  the  United  States.  The  Pit^tsburgh 
and  Baltimore  shutdowns  will  affect  about  2,000  workers. 

H.  M.  Reed^  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  manufacturing,  said:  Tt 
is  necessary  to  curtail  operations  because  of  the  reduced  activity  in  the  building 
industry.'  — Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

AN  ELECTRIC  EYE  THAT  CHOOSES 

and  rejects  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
freezing  is  among  the  new  mechanical 
developments  for  the  frozen  food  indus- 
try. The  electronic  sorter  scans  60  items 
a  second  and  rejects  fruit  and  vegetables 
of  non-uniform  color  —  differences  which 
are  imperceptible  to  the  human  eye. 

THE  CELLULOID  COLLAR  OF  THE 

Gay  90's  now  has  a  20th  century  com- 
petitor: a  Vinylite  -  plastic  dickie  for 
tuxedo  shirts. 

The  dickie  acts  as  a  shirt-front.  It  is 
held  in  place  at  the  collar  and  base  of 
the  shirt.  The  soft,  pliable  Vinylite  plas- 
tic is  stamped  with  a  line-pique  design 
that  looks  like  a  conventional  shirt  fabric. 

Gravy  stains  and  other  spots  are  easily 
removed  with  soap  and  water,  says  the 
manufacturer,  Lukrite  Plastic  Sales  Co., 
Boston. 

A  MECHANICAL  NAILER  MADE 
by  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, Riverside,  Calif.,  turns  out 
wood  shipping  crates  and  pallets  at  pro- 
duction-line speed. 

The  robot  carpenter  is  designed  to 
drive  as  many  as  24  nails  at  once — 
in  practically  any  nailing  pattern  less 
than   72    inches   wide.     The   nailer   will 


operate  up  to  120  strokes  a  minute,  de- 
pending on  the  operator.  The  machine 
is  built  in  various  widths  to  fit  particular 
jobs.  Change-over  from  one  nailing  pat- 
tern to  another  takes  about  10  minutes. 

A  COMPLETE  BUILDING  PACKAGE 

that  has  all  the  materials  needed  to  put 
up  the  exterior  of  a  concrete  'stone' 
house  is  offered  by  the  Imistone  Co., 
Gobies,  Mich. 

The  Imistone  package  has  wood  molds 
built  something  like  big  ice-cube  trays. 
You  set  up  the  molds  at  the  building 
site,  one  for  each  side  of  the  house. 
Windows  and  doors  are  blocked  into 
the  form;  the  rest  of  the  form  is  parti- 
tioned off  into  sections  for  the  'stone' 
blocks.  Concrete  is  then  poured  into  the 
sections,  and  a  colored  finishing  mate- 
rial is  spread  on  top. 

When  the  concrete  has  hardened,  the 
form  is  opened  up;  the  blocks  are  ready 
to  be  cemented  into  a  wall. 

You  can  set  up  the  partitions  in  the 
mold  to  get  any  shape  of  block  you 
want;  most  common  sizes  are  an  8-inch 
block  with  a  core  and  a  4-inch  solid 
block.  You  can  also  use  the  package  to 
make   fireplaces   and   outdoor   chimneys. 

A  PACKAGED  SYSTEM  FOR  SE- 
quence  or  process  control  has  been  work- 
ed out   by   Hydraulic  Research  and 
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Manufacturing  Co.,  Burbank,  Calif.  The 
system  has  individual  plug-in  units  which 
control  in  sequence  factors  like  time 
measurement,  light,  vibration,  tempera- 
ture, or  force.  The  controls  will  regulate 
the  factors  in  any  combination  in  a 
sequence.  They  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
other  combination  without  internal  wir- 
ing changes. 

All  operating  stages  of  the  control  in- 
terlocked. The  sequence  re-sets  auto- 
matically when  it  has  gone  through  its 
cycle.  When  you  need!  a  double  check, 
the  entire  system  can  be  paralleled  with 
another  unit.  Mechanical  failure  of  one 
of  the  plug-in  units  is  shown  by  an  in- 
dividual signal  lamp. 

AN    HYDRAULIC    DEVICE    PRO- 

duced  by  a  Chicago  firm  is  said  to  make 
the  sink-drainage  system  self-cleaning, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  chemical 
solvents  to  remove  obstructions.  Built 
into  conventional  sink  traps,  the  device 
dislodges  and  flushes  out  obstructions 
by  simple  push-pull  action.  An  hy- 
draulic piston  within  the  device  sets  up 


two-way  motion  of  water  within  the 
system.  Unit  can  be  installed  in  bath- 
room,  kitchens  and  laundry  sinks. 

A  NEW  LINE  OF  FIFTEEN  AIRCO 
hard-facing  alloys,  which  are  divided 
into  three  primary  groups — ferrous  al- 
loys, cobalt  -  base  alloys  and  tungsten 
carbides — has  been  announced  by  the 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  New  York. 

One  of  these  hard-facing  alloys,  de- 
signated 'Aircolite,'  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  equipment  subjected  to 
severe  abrasion  and  medium  impact, 
such  as  pulverized  hammers  and  core 
crusher  rolls.  It  can  be  applied  with  an 
oxy-acetylene   torch   or   an   electric   arc. 

Another  of  these  alloys,  known  as 
Airco  'self-hardening'  alloy,  is  for  equip- 
ment subjected  to  severe  impact  and 
abrasion,  such  as  bucket  teeth  and  siz- 
ing screens.  It  is  applied  by  the  use  of 
'an  electric  arc. 

A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  FREQUENCY 

and  time — an  atomic  clock  based  on  a 
cornstant  natural  frequency  associated 
with  the  vibration  of  the  atoms  in  the 
ammonia  molecule — has  been  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  first  atomic  clock 
ever  built,  and  it  promises  to  surpass 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  primary 
standard — the  rotating  earth. 

The  atomic  clock  may  be  expected  to 
benefit  greatly  the  communications  in- 
dustries and  the  military  services,  for 
it  will,  in  effect,  provide  room  in  the 
radio  frequency  range  for  additional 
communication  stations  of  all  types. 
High  frequencies,  used  by  radar,  televi- 
sion relays,  micro-wave  equipment  in 
general,   could  be   controlled  by   atomic 
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elements.  Such  control  would  also  make 
possible  the  permanent  establishment  of 
radio  channels  on  an  exact  basis. 

An  absolute  time  standard  will  also 
be  of  special  importance  in  astronomy, 
in  long-range  radio  navigation  systems, 
in  the  upper  range  of  the  micro- wave  re- 
gion where  atomic  systems  can  serve  as 
electronic  components,  and  in  basic  re- 
search in  micro-wave  spectroscopy  and 
molecular  structure. 

The  new  development  uses  an  absorp- 
tion frequency  of  ammonia  to  hold  a 
micro-wave  signal  fixed.  If  the  micro- 
wave signal  output  of  a  generator  dif- 
fers in  frequency  from  the  ammonia 
absorption  line,  then  the  control  circuits 
generate  an  'error  signal'  which  brings 
the  micro-wave  signal  back  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  spectrum  line.  The  quartz- 
crystal  oscillator  which  generates  the 
micro-wave  signal  is  thus  controlled,  and 
the  setting  of  the  clock  it  drives  can  be 
compared    with    an    astronmical    clock. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRONIC 
control  that  provides  the  desired  weight 
for  a  drill  bit  under  all  conditions  as  it 
penetrates  oil-bearing  formations  thous- 
ands of  feet  below  the  earth  s  surface 
has  been  announced  by  the  Brown  In- 
strument Division  of  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  The  system 
makes  use  of  a  strain  gage  assembly,  an 
electronic  potentiometer  which  operates 
as  a  weight  indicator  on  the  drilling  bit, 
and  a  pneumatic  brake  which  maintains 
the  desired  weight.  The  brakes  feed  the 
drilling  line  at  a  rate  which  assures  a 
predetermined,  constant  weight  on  the 
bit  through  all  type  of  sub-surface  for- 
mations. 
The  growth  in  importance  of  provid- 


ing automatic  feed  and  uniform  weight 
is  due  to  increasingly  deeper  drilling, 
which  entails  greater  drilling  torque, 
and  to  a  decreasing  sensitivity  of  heav- 
ier equipment  to  the  'feel'  of  the  driller. 

ONE  MAN  CAN  CLEAR  TWO  TO 
three  acres  of  brush  and  scrub  trees  a 
day  with  a  mobile  power  saw  that  pro- 
pels itself.  The  clearing  is  done  without 
disturbing  the  topsoil. 

The  saw  has  a  30-inch  circular  blade, 
adjustable  at  various  heights  and  angles 
from  the  ground.  The  outfit  has  two 
speeds  and  a  neutral  position,  working 
through  heavy  brush  and  saplings  at 
11/4  miles  an  hour  and  in  thin  growth 
at  3  miles  an  hour. 

The  saw  is  mounted  on  a  swivel  axle 
that  can  be  swung  free  while  the  wheels 
stand  still  and  a  safety  clutch  stops  the 
blade  instantly  if  it  pinches  in  a  tree  or 
log. 

BERMUDA  GRASS  ROOTS  ARE 
planted  three  times  faster  than  usual 
by  a  device  that  plows,  plants  and  covers 
in  a  single  operation.  It  was  adapted 
from  a  disk  plow  by  Curtis  Floyd,  agri- 
cultural agent  of  Coal  County,  Okla. 

The  roots  are  dropped  through  a  pipe 
in  moist  soil  behind  the  lead  disk  and 
immediately  covered  by  the  second  and 
third  disks.  It  put  roots  three  or  four 
inches  deep  to  insure  better  growth. 

HEAVY  SECTIONS  OF  STRUC- 
tural  steel  are  cut  at  a  rate  of  13  feet 
a  minute  by  a  60-inch  saw  blade  that 
literally  melts  away  the  steel. 

When  the  blade,  the  teeth  of  which 
travel  faster  than  320  miles  an  hour, 
makes  contact  with  the  tough  steel,  fric- 
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tion  generates  heat  more  rapidly  than 
the  material  can  absorb  it.  This  intense 
heat  melts  the  surface  and  the  saw  teeth 
carry  it  away. 

The  operator  controls  the  saw  re- 
motely from  behind  a  transparent  plas- 
tic shield. 

A  STACK  OF  SIX  DIMES  IS  BIGGER 
than  the  21-B  microphone  worked  out 
by  engineers  at  Altec  Lansing  Corpora- 
tion, Hollywood.  It  weighs  less  than 
14  ounce;  yet,  the  company  says,  it  com- 
pares in  performance  with  standard-size 
mikes. 

The  microphone  won't  screen  the  per- 
former from  his  audience.  And  it  will 
pick  up  sound  from  any  direction  through 
three   slit-like   openings   around   its   top. 

Altec  makes  the  mike  in  three  differ- 
ent models.  It  can  be  used  on  a  con- 
ventional mike  stand,  a  breast  plate  or  a 
lapel  pin. 


CONTROL  OF  ELEVATOR  MOVE- 

ments  in  a  busy  office  building  can 
now  be  handled  by  an  electronic  'traffic 
cop'  that  adjusts  to  compensate  for 
periods  of  heavy  loads.  Normal  waiting 
time  is  reduced  to  30  seconds  or  less 
under  normal  conditions. 

During  rush  hours,  electronic  circuits 
time  each  call  and  if,  after  60  seconds, 
the  caller  has  not  been  picked  up,  the 
control  unit  dispatches  a  car  directly  to 
that  floor.  This  is  especially  important 
during  noon  and  night  rush  hours  when 
most  movement  is  downward  and  cus- 
tomers waiting  on  lower  floors  are  pass- 
ed up  by  filled  cars. 

The  control  can  be  set  to  any  one  of 
six  patterns,  depending  upon  the  traffic 
conditions  of  the  moment. 

PRUNING  THE  TOPS  OF  MORE 
than  600,000  young  rose-bushes  in  a 
field  near  Ontario,  Calif.,  has  been  sim- 
plified by  a  novel  mower  sickle  and 
harvester  combination  on  a  truck  chassis. 

An  overhead  reel  throws  the  clippings 
onto  an  inclined  chute  leading  into  the 
truck  body.  One  man  runs  the  machine 
and  two  others  fork  clippings  toward 
the  truck  as  they  accumulate.  It  does 
the  job  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required 
by  large  gangs  of  men  equipped  with 
hand  clippers. 

Tractor-operated  diggers  later  uproot 
the  bushes  and  dump  them  into  rows 
for  delivery  to  the  sorting  and  grading 
tables. 

UP  TO  SIX  TONS  OF  SUGAR  BEETS 
an  hour  are  harvested  by  a  tractor-drawn 
machine  that  does  everything  from  top- 
ping and  cleaning  the  beets  to  loading 
them  in  a  truck. 
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After  bciriK  cleaned,  the  topped  beets 
are  carried  up  an  elevator  and  dropped 
on  a  sorting  belt.  Two  men,  standing 
on  the  machine,  sort  the  beets  from 
clods  and  trash,  dropping  them  into  a 
trailer  cart  that  has  its  own  elevating 
chain  for  unloading  the  crop  into  a 
truck.  Once  removed  from  the  soil,  the 
beets  never  touch  the  ground. 

Business  and  Finance 

U.S.  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  CON- 
tinued  to  recede  in  February  and  March. 
The  decline  in  the  Federal  Reserve  index 
of  all  industrial  production  has  now  been 
under  way  for  four  months. 

Factory  output  dropped  to  191.2  in 
the  week  ended  April  2.  It  was  196  in 
February  and  202  at  the  October  peak. 

The  output  of  only  two  of  the  17  ma- 
jor industry  groups  is  likely  to  reach 
'a  new  postwar  peak  in  the  first  quarter, 
after  seasonal  adjustment.  One  of  these 
is  iron  and  steel  and  the  other  is  trans- 
portation equipment,  including  automo- 
biles. 

Soft  spots  in  manufacturing  are  off- 
setting the  strength  in  cars.  Production 
of  paperboard,  rayon  textiles,  electrical 
appliances  and  some  kindfs  of  machinery 
is  declining. 

U.S.     PRICES    OF    INDUSTRIAL 

goods  declined  in  all  major  groups  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  for 
the  week  ended  April  5.  The  drop  was 
the  biggest  in  months, 

THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STA- 

tistics  reports  that  its  general  wholesale 
price  index  fell  0.5  points  from  February 
to  stand  at  157.6  the  end  of  March. 


This  index,  based  on  1929  equals  100, 
compared  with  158.1  in  February,  159.6 
in  December  and  147.3  in  March  last 
year.  Compared  with  the  previous 
month,  decreases  were  recorded  for  all 
indexes  except  wood  and  iron  products. 
Textile  products  remained  unchanged. 

FEBRUARY  EARNINGS  OF  CLASS 
1  American  railroads  added  up  to  only 
$5  million— versus  $19  million  in  the 
same  1948  month.  The  January-Febru- 
ary net  came  to  $17  million,  compared 
with  last  year's  $37  million. 

U.S.  BANK  LOANS  TO  BUSINESS 
shrank  to  $14,627,000,000  at  reporting 
banks  for  the  week  ended  April  6,  down 
$277,000,000  from  the  previous  week  and 
$934,000,000  below  January  1.  It  was 
the  biggest  weekly  drop  since  1937, 
when  the  record  begins,  and  was  the 
twelfth  straight  decline. 

EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES  CON- 
firm  other  evidence  of  lower  U.S.  busi- 
ness activity.  Jobs  in  construction  failed 
to  rise  in  March.  In  manufacturing  al- 
most all  industry  groups  employed 
fewer  workers  than  in  February  or  in 
March  a  year  ago.  Durable  goods  were 
weaker  than  nondurable.  The  recovery 
in  apparel  and  shoe  industries  that  be- 
gan in  February  came  to  a  halt. 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    SPENDING    IS 

rising.  Budget  expenditures,  at  $33,791,- 
000,000  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1948, 
are  set  at  $40,180,000,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $41,858,000,000  in  1950. 
Authority  to  obligate  $44,600,000,000  is 
being  sought   for  1950. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
might  have  been  sure  that  when 
the  demand  for  more  ivory,  or  for 
something  that  would  do  in  place 
of  it,  became  very  urgent,  so  that 
the  incentive  was  high,  a  brood- 
ing chemist  would  begin  to  think 
like  that  and  end  by  finding  what 
that  something  was,  in  the  grass 
the  elephant  ate,  that  made  ivory. 
At  any  rate,  that  happened.  He 
found  it.  And  then  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  purposefully  in  an  arti- 
ficial laboratory  what  the  ele- 
phant does  naturally  without 
knowing  how.  After  that  there 
were  plenty  of  cheap  billiard 
balls. 

Such,  very  roughly,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  plastics,  and  yet  it  is 
only  now,  under  stress  of  neces- 
sity, that  we  perceive  the  possi- 
bilities of  plastics  in  structural 
uses,  in  place  of  natural  raw 
materials  like  iron  and  lumber. 
Now  we  begin  to  see  plastic  auto- 
mobiles, plastic  airplanes,  plastic 
houses,  even  to  imagine  plastic 
cities  and  to  speak  of  the  plastics 
age,  as  once  we  spoke  of  the  iron 
age  and  then  of  the  steel  age.  And 
the  source  of  this  amazing,  versa- 
tile material  is  as  free  and  as 
wide  as  air  and  sunshine. 

For  many  years  one  of  the 
great  driving  gears  of  the  inter- 


national trade  machine  was  nam- 
ed textiles.  The  people  who  had 
invented  and  perfected  textile- 
making  machinery,  especially  at 
first  the  British,  imported  the 
raw  fibrous  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  wool,  made  them  into 
cloth,  and  exported  the  cloth  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  principal  buyers  were  those 
who  produced  only  the  natural 
fibers  and  made  no  cloth  for 
themselves.  Anyone  looking  at 
this  situation  might  have  believed 
it  was  permanent.  It  represented 
a  division  of  labor  between 
peoples — those  who  had  the  suit- 
able areas  and  climate  to  produce 
the  fibers  and  those  who  had  the 
textile  machines  to  make  the 
cloth.  One  result  was  that  the 
common  kinds  of  cloth  were 
very  cheap.  And  how  else  but  by 
this  division  of  labor  and  this  ex- 
change could  the  world  be  well 
and  cheaply  clothed? 

Then  the  meddling  chemists, 
with  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
only  to  see  if  they  could,  found  a 
way  to  make  textiles  without 
natural  fibers  —  that  is,  without 
wool,  flax,  cotton,  or  silk.  They 
could  make  it  out  of  a  chemical 
mess  that  lay  at  the  cellular  base 
of  all  plant  life;  and  as  they  went 
on,  they  found  they  could  make 
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it  out  of  coal  and  air  and  water, 
or  out  of  sand.  But  they  needed  a 
machine,  too;  and  impish  mechan- 
ics obhged  them  by  inventing  a 
machine  that  is  in  fact  an  im- 
mense silkworm,  to  spin  their 
sticky  stuff  into  threads. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been 
staring,  with  a  kind  of  stupid 
wonder,  at  the  prodigious  rise  of 
the  artificial  textile  industries, 
loath  to  accept  the  economic  im- 
plications; so  loath,  in  fact,  that 
governments  have  subsidized  with 
public  funds — what?  Not  the  arti- 
ficial textile  industries,  but  the 
culture  of  natural  fibers,  like  cot- 
ton, because  the  producers  were 
being  damaged  by  the  competi- 
tion. 

Until  World  War  I,  the  first 
anxiety  of  any  nation  thinking  of 
war  was  about  nitrates.  Without 
nitrates  high  explosives  could 
not  be  made.  The  one  natural 
source  of  this  essential  material 
in  great  quantities  was  a  rainless 
Chilean  desert  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Andes,  where  for 
many  ages  bird  guano  had  been 
deposited  until  there  was  a  bed 
of  it  two  miles  wide,  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  five  feet  deep. 
Before  World  War  I,  both  Ger- 
many and  England  accumulated 
great  piles  of  this  Chilean  guano, 


but  not  enough.  No  sooner  had 
they  begun  to  shoot  it  at  one  an- 
other than  they  realized  that 
they  had  greatly  underestimated 
the  amount  of  high  explosives 
they  were  going  to  need.  The 
German  Navy  tried  to  blockade 
the  Chilean  coast,  to  keep  Eng- 
land from  getting  any  more.  The 
British  Navy  had  the  same 
thought  at  the  same  time,  and 
won. 

Yet  all  of  this  was  time  and 
energy  wasted.  When  Germany 
was  cut  off  from  the  Chilean 
nitrates,  she  remembered  that  her 
scientists  knew  a  way  of  filching 
nitrogen  out  of  the  free  air.  They 
got  from  the  air  all  the  nitrates 
they  needed  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  and  since  then  all  na- 
tions have  been  getting  their 
nitrates  from  the  air. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago  it 
would  have  seemed  that  a  plan  of 
grand  strategy  for  a  mechanized 
war  could  be  based  on  rubber 
alone.  No  nation  without  rubber 
could  go  far  with  mechanized 
warfare.  Its  system  of  motor 
transport  would  break  down.  In- 
deed, Japan's  strategy  was  aimed 
at  getting  control  of  the  rubber 
of  Asia.  Her  success  in  cutting  off 
both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain   from    their   principal 
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sources  of  supply  might  have 
been  for  us  a  major  miUtary  dis- 
aster. But  fortunately,  we  already 
knew  how  to  make  artificial  rub- 
ber. We  had  never  done  it,  but 
we  had  the  formulas,  the  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  and  the  materials. 
What  materials?  Petroleum  is 
one.  Alcohol  is  another.  Petro- 
leum comes  out  of  the  ground, 
and  we  happen  to  have  more  of 
it  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
But  alcohol  comes  from  wheat  or 
corn  or  potatoes  or  cane.  We  can 
plant  and  reap  it,  as  much  as  we 
need,  and  so  can  anyone  else.  We 
are  going  to  use  both  for  making 
rubber;  and  if  the  war  continues 
for  a  year  more — that  is  to  say,  if 
the  necessity  continues — we  who 
were  the  largest  buyers  and  con- 
sumers of  rubber  from  Asia  need 
never  buy  cinother  pound  of  it 
there. 

In  the  same  way,  a  plan  of 
grand  strategy  might  have  been 
based  on  oil.  That  in  fact  was 
done  many  times.  There  was  a 
world  struggle  for  oil.  Possession 
and  control  of  its  sources  was  the 
great  aim  of  power  politics.  Be- 
fore oil  it  was  coal.  For  nearly  a 
century  Britain's  superior  coal 
measures  were  one  of  her  four 
aces  in  the  game  of  foreign  policy. 

Why  are  coal  and  oil  so  impor- 


tant? Because  they  contain  and 
can  be  made  to  release  solar  en- 
ergy that  was  caught  and  turned 
cold  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
millions  of  years  ago.  One  is  solid. 
The  other  is  fluid.  They  are  so 
much  alike  in  chemical  nature 
that  both  can  be  made  to  do  the 
same  work.  Yet  neither  coal  nor 
oil  is  a  source  of  energy.  They 
only  store  it.  The  source  is  sun- 
shine. 

What  so  suddenly  invested 
petroleum  with  its  supreme  im- 
portance was  the  arrival  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  Motor 
transport  and  aviation  both  rest 
upon  it. 

Imagine,  then,  that  all  the  oil 
wells  of  the  world  go  dry.  There 
is  no  more  petroleum.  In  that 
event,  should  we  have  to  abandon 
the  internal  combustion  engine? 
Should  we  lose  the  power  of 
wings  and  fall  out  of  the  sky? 
Not  at  all.  Two  things  would  hap- 
pen, both  of  them  relatively 
simple.  The  engineers  would  re- 
design the  engine,  and  for  this 
redesigned  engine  the  chemist 
would  design  the  fuel. 

You  understand,  of  course, 
what  it  means  to  say  the  engin- 
eers would  redesign  the  engine. 
They  might  have  to  change  the 
length   of   the   piston   stroke   and 
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the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
modify  the  carburetor,  and  so  on. 
But  do  you  understand  so  well 
what  it  means  to  say  the  chemist 
would  design  the  fuel?  Mark  it. 
For  upon  that  one  point  the  age 
of  alchemy  revolves. 

Hitherto  man  has  acted  on  the 
outwardness  of  matter  as  he 
found  it,  not  upon  the  inwardness 
of  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  accept- 
ed matter  in  its  natural  forms  as 
nature  left  it,  and  has  adapted  his 
ends  to  the  limitations  of  matter 
in  those  natural  forms.  Thus, 
petroleum  as  he  found  it  was  not 
the  ideal  fuel  for  the  internal 
combustion  engine;  it  was  only 
the  most  abundant  and  the  most 
available,  and  he  adapted  his  en- 
gine to  it. 

Now,  however,  he  acts  upon 
the  inwardness  of  matter,  to 
change  the  form  of  it  as  he  likes, 
so  that,  instead  of  adapting  his 
ends  to  the  means,  he  may  adapt 
the  means  to  his  fantastic  ends. 
He  finds  that  mattej*  in  any  one 
of  its  natural  forms  is  what  it  is 
because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain internal  atomic  structure. 
That  fact  is  no  longer  final.  He 
can  alter  the  fact. 

He  has  never  seen  that  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  molecule. 
Nevertheless,  he  can  draw  a  pic- 


ture of  it.  Then  he  makes  the 
astonishing  discovery  that  he  can 
change  the  picture.  That  is  to  say, 
he  can  redesign  the  molecule.  He 
can  break  it  down  and  build  it 
up  again  to  another  design;  and 
as  he  does  this  to  the  molecule, 
the  form  of  matter  he  wants  is 
bound  to  appear. 

Is  it  rubber  he  wants?  Suppose 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  in  the 
natural  form  or  he  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  source  of  it.  But  he 
knows  that  rubber  is  rubber  only 
because  its  molecules  have  a  cer- 
tain internal  design.  All  around 
him  is  other  matter  full  of  mole- 
cules that  can  be  redesigned;  and 
when  to  the  molecules  of  this 
other  matter  he  has  imparted  the 
rubber  design,  lo!  there  is  the 
rubber  itself. 

Is  it  energy  he  wants — energy 
in  liquid  form  that  can  be  carried 
about  in  tanks,  like  petroleum? 
He  may  have  no  petroleum  of  his 
own  or,  again,  not  enough  of  it. 
He  notes  that  sunshine  still  falls 
upon  the  earth  as  it  did  when 
solar  energy  was  being  stored  in 
coal  and  oil.  From  there  he  goes 
to  find  that  there  is  an  annual 
catch  and  store  of  it  in  plant  life. 
When  he  has  made  alcohol  from 
the  plant,  he  has  solar  energy 
again  in  liquid  form.  Thus  he  can 
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reap  it  in  the  fields  instead  of 
digging  it  from  the  ground. 

There  is  more.  Hitherto,  when 
man  for  his  ingenious  ends  has 
wanted  a  material  that  was  very 
hard  or  one  that  was  very  tough, 
he  has  had  to  find  the  hardest  or 
toughest  substance  that  occurred 
in  the  natural  form  and  make  it 
do;  but  now  he  says  only  that  he 
wants  something  that  is  so  hard 
or  something  that  is  so  tough,  and 
that  it  must  be  able  to  resist  heat 
and  cold  to  certain  degrees,  and 
the  chemist  undertakes  to  pro- 
duce it  artificially.  When  he  has 
produced  it  he  gives  it  a  name, 
and  it  is  a  name  strange  to 
nature.  Again  he  has  redesigned 
the  molecule,  and  this  time  to  a 
pattern  nature  never  thought  of. 

And  now  do  we  know  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  raw 
materials?  Do  we  mean  matter 
in  certain  natural  forms,  as  na- 
ture made  them  and  where  she 
accidentally  put  them?  Or  do  we 


mean  just  matter,  which  is  every- 
where? 

Man  acting  upon  his  environ- 
ment to  alter  it  and  man  acting 
upon  matter  to  change  its  forms 
are  as  of  two  different  species. 
Given  now  the  carbohydrates, 
vegetable  oils,  the  alcohols,  sun- 
shine, air,  land,  and  water,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  shape  matter 
in  whatever  form  he  likes  —  or 
nearly  so. 

What  vistas  are  these,  to  be 
widened  and  lengthened  by  the 
necessities  of  a  war  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  represents  a  struggle  for 
the  sources  of  natural  raw  mate- 
rials and  for  markets,  may  be  al- 
ready obsolete  in  time  and  mean- 
ing! If  this  time  the  human  enig- 
ma does  not  blow  himself  off  the 
earth,  he  may  come  to  a  future 
such  as  he  has  not  dared  to  dream 
of,  and,  for  all  his  folly,  a  future 
of  his  own  making. 

— Garet  Garrett 
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lAr  EXPORTS,  some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  will  be  another  headache 
for  American  industry. 

The  critical  lack  of  dollars  all  over  the  world  is  well  known.  The  Marshall  Plan 
is  partially  designed  to  cure  that. 

But  now  Europe  is  producing  enough  so  that  even  a  few  European  lines  are 
having  trouble  finding  markets.  This  is  particularly  true  in  England;  that  is  behind 
the  recent  drop  in  industrial  share  prices  in  Londbn. 

In  addition,  Argentina  is  heading  into  an  intense  financial  crisis. 

President  Truman's  'point  4'  for  investment  in  'backward  areas'  may  be  needed 
to  spur  American  exports  sooner  than  most  people  realize.  —Business  Week 
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There  Is  a  Real  Shmoo 


Al  Capp,  one  of  the  best  known  comic-strip  artists,  tells  some  oj  the 
history  of  his  famous  invention,  the  'Shmoo,'  a  remarkably  beneficent 
little  animal.  The  present  article  is  a  slightly  modified  version  of  a 
recent  address  on  'Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.' 


H  LL  I  know  about  modern 
■^^  capitalism,  I  learned  from  the 
Shmoo — that  little  animal  which 
lays  eggs  and  gives  milk,  both 
Grade  A,  of  course.  The  Shmoo, 
himself,  when  fried  tastes  exactly 
like  chicken  and  when  broiled 
comes  out  steak. 

A  Shmoo's  eyes  make  splendid 
suspender  buttons,  and  his  whis- 
kers make  the  finest  grade  of 
toothpicks.  When  you  look  at 
one,  as  though  you'd  like  to  eat 
it,  it  dies  out  of  a  sheer  will  to 
please  you.  It's  a  perfectly  ordin- 
ary animal,  but  I  learned  a  lot 
from  it  and  this  is  how. 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  in  many  ways  cartoon- 
ists are  like  people.  They  have  a 
lot  of  things  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
relatives.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  mine.  It  isn't  generally 
known  that  they're  related  to  me, 
because  while  for  certain  reasons 
too  embarrassing  to  mention  here, 
I  changed  my  name  to  Capp,  they 
kept  the  old  family  name  of  Cap- 


italist. I  changed  mine  in  1929, 
durmg  that  great  wave  of  perse- 
cution, here  in  America,  of  those 
of  us  who  clung  to  our  faith  in 
capitalism,  the  simple  faith  of 
our  forefathers. 

One  of  these  relatives  is  an 
uncle  of  mine,  J.  Parnell  Capital- 
ist. He's  a  fine,  upstanding,  red- 
blooded — I  mean  full  -  blooded — 
chap.  J.  Parnell  is  as  honest  as 
the  day  is  long.  He  doesn't  really 
have  anything  against  foreigners; 
he  just  feels  that  it'd  be  safer  to 
shoot  anybody  who  isn't  his  kind 
of  American. 

His  wife-  has  entirely  different 
ideas.  She  doesn't  really  despise 
everything  American;  she  merely 
feels  that  our  way  of  life  can't 
ever  be  truly  100-percent  Ameri- 
can until  we  make  it  100-percent 
Russian.  We  call  her  Auntie  Cap- 
italist, naturally. 

Now,  with  them  there  lives  my 
cousin,  Harry  S.  Cousin  Harry 
was  a  good  -  natured,  confused, 
well-meaning  little  chap  who  was 
always    messii^g    around    in    his 
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cellar  laboratory  —  that  is  when 
he  wasn't  picking  out  tunes  on 
his  mandolin.  (The  queer  thing 
about  this  Harry  is  he  couldn't 
play  the  piano.)  Well,  one  day 
Cousin  Harry  rushed  excitedly 
up  from  the  cellar  holding  a  fat, 
squirming  little  creature  in  his 
arms. 

'What's  that  you've  got  there?' 
asked  Uncle  Parnell,  looking  up 
from  the  book  he  was  reading, 
The  Immortal  Orations  of  Alf 
Landon. 

'It's  a  Shmoo,'  cried  Cousin 
Harry.  'Not  one  of  those  foolish 
pictures  your  no-good  nephew  Al 
Capitalist  draws,  but  a  real,  Jive 
Shmoo.' 

'How'd  you  whip  that  up?'  ask- 
ed Auntie  Capitalist,  looking  up 
from  her  favorite  newspaper,  the 
Daily-Arise-Ye-Prisoners-of-Star- 
vation  -  and  -  Crush  -  the-Bloated  - 
Bosses  News. 

'Oh,  it  was  easy  as  pie,'  chuck- 
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led  Cousin  Harry.  'I  mated  a  pool 
ball  with  a  duck  and  twenty 
shares  of  National  Dairy  com- 
mon stock.  And  now  that  we've 
got  one  Shmoo,  there'll  be  plenty 
of  them.  They're  wonderful  little 
creatures.  Just  put  one  in  a  warm 
spot  and  pretty  soon  there'll  be 
two.  And  everybody  knows,  once 
there  are  two  Shmoos,  in  no  time 
at  all  there'll  be  millions  of  them 
— they're  very  affectionate.  All 
our  troubles  are  over;  now  every 
American  can  have  a  Shmoo.' 

'Just  a  minute.  Buddy,'  cried 
Uncle  Parnell.  'I  don't  know 
much  about  these  here  Shmoos, 
and  anything  I'm  ignorant  of,  I'm 
against/ 

A  suspicious  look  came  into  his 
little  red  eyes — I  mean  his  little 
red,  white  and  blue  eyes.  He 
grabbed  the  frightened  little  ani- 
mal, shook  his  big  hairy  fist  in 
its  trembling  face,  and  roared, 
'I'm  going  to  give  you  a  loyalty 
test,  Shmoo!  So  you  give  butter, 
milk  and  eggs  for  free,  do  you?' 
He  snarled,  'Well,  what's  going  to 
become  of  every  American's  right 
to  be  gouged  by  his  fellow  Am- 
erican if  you  do  that?' 

'That  isn't  the  worst  part  of 
it,'  screamed  Auntie  Capitalist,  as 
she  snatched  the  quivering  little 
Shmoo   away   from   her   husband 
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and  yanked  it  over  to  where  she 
sat  on  the  extreme  left.  *How 
can  the  starving  workers  revolt 
against  their  fat,  well-fed  bosses 
if  they  become  just  as  fat  and 
well-fed?' 

'Ah,  give  me  a  crack  at  that 
rat  of  a  Shmoo,'  cried  Uncle  Par- 
nell,  yanking  the  little  creature 
back  and  punching  its  trembling 
little  nose.  'By  providing  every- 
body with  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  you  Shmoo,  you  rob  free 
enterprise  of  its  right  to  freely 
hijack  the  whole  nation  with  mur- 
derous prices,  and  that's  un- 
American,'  he  roared. 

Now  Auntie  Capitalist  kicked 
the  Shmoo  in  the  teeth  and 
screamed,  'By  making  life  happy 
and   peaceful   for   the   masses, 


you're  robbing  them  of  the  incen- 
tive to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ment.' Then  she  bellowed,  'You're 
counter  -  revolutionary,  Shmoo, 
and  you  know  how  us  Comrades 
treat  Comrades  like  that.' 

Cousin  Harry  tore  the  two 
apart. 

'Don't  fight  over  the  Shmoo, 
any  more,'  he  said  quietly.  'The 
little  fellow  is  dead.  You  killed 
him.' 

But  don't  cry,  kiddies,  there  is 
a  real  live  Shmoo.  This  big  earth 
itself  will  give  us  everything  we 
want,  just  as  the  Shmoo  does,  if 
only  we'd  let  it  alone — if  only,  in 
our  passion  and  hatred  and  intol- 
erance,   we   don't    tear   it   apart. 

— Al  Capp 


This  story  of  the  Shmoo  is  interesting  mainly  in  that  it  illustrates  the  fear  and 
hatred  of  abundance  that  exists  among  the  political  and  business  supporters  of  the 
status  quo  and  its  scarcity  values.  The  only  people  to  benefit  from  abundance  would 
be  the  consumers,  who,  incidentally,  are  everybody. 

The  moral  which  the  Shmoo  story  pretends  to  teach  is  only  partly  correct.  The 
Earth  can  provide  abundance  to  the  inhabitants  of  only  certain  areas;  not  to  the 
people  of  all  areas.  North  America  and  the  area  under  the  control  or  influence  oi{ 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  probably  have  abundance,  if  they  would  abandon  the  Price 
System  and  utilize  the  resources  of  their  respective  areas  with  optimum  efficiency 
under  functional  control.  But  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  given  their  pres- 
ent population  densities,  could  not  have  abundance.  With  a  scientific  operation  of 
their  areas  and  ivith  a  maximum  long-range  utilization  of  what  they  have,  these 
latter  areas  could  probably  raise  their  standards  of  living  somewhat  above  their 
present  levels.  But,  unless  they  also  institute  some  effective  program  of  population 
control,    any   such    development   would    be   of   only    temporary   and   dubious    merit. 

Al  Capp  with  his  Shmoo  shows  up  one  of  the  basic  faults  of  the  Price  System — 
namely,  that  it  ?nust  maintain  scarcity — but  gives  credence  to  a  fallacy  of  equal 
magnitude,  the  fallacy  that  the  earth  is  capable  of  providing  abundance  for  every- 
one. We  fear  that  the  story  of  the  Shmoo  must  go  down  in  literature  as  just  another 
of  those  fairy  tales  which  have  a  happy,  but  improbable,  ending. 
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'The  Surgeon's  Knife 
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Many  times  the  surgeon's  knife  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
life  and  death.  .  .  .  For  the  past  twenty  years,  America  has  been 
desperately  ill  from  an  incurable  social  malady  .  .  .  A  major  opera- 
tion is  needed — a  clean  cut  from  the  old'  system  .  .  .  Are  you  ready 
for  the  operation? 


NOT  long  ago  a  little  boy  lay 
in  a  bed  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
had  been  badly  burned  while 
playing  with  his  young  friends — 
so  badly  burned,  in  fact,  that  his 
legs  had  been  amputated  below 
the  knee.  His  new  skates  would 
never  be  used,  at  least  not  by 
him.  Yet  he  was  quite  cheerful. 
When  his  dad  broke  the  bad  news 
to  him  he  merely  said,  'That's  all 
right,  dad.'  At  least  he  was  alive, 
thanks  to  the  merciful  knife  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  surgeon. 
For  gangrene  had  set  in  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  operation  that 
cost  him  his  legs,  he  would  have 
died.  Many  times  the  surgeon's 
knife  is  the  only  thing  that  stands 
between  life  and  death. 

We  have  frequently  used  anal- 
ogies such  as  this  little  incident 
suggests  in  presenting  Technoc- 
racy's program  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it  again  now,  because  the 
quick,  merciful  cut  of  the  sur- 
geon's knife  is  an  excellent  anal- 


A    radio    broadcast    over    K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles. 
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ogy  to  the  clean  break  from  our 
present  social  system  that  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  save  our 
civilization  from  social  chaos^ — 
and  actual  death  for  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  So  we  pre- 
sent as  our  subject,  'The  Surgeon's 
Knife.' 

Operations  are  always  unpleas- 
ant to  contemplate  and  usually 
dangerous  to  undergo.  This  is  as 
true  of  nations  as  of  individuals 
but  sometimes  they  are  very 
necessary  if  the  patient  is  to  sur- 
vive. When  a  leg  or  an  arm  be- 
comes infected  and  the  infection 
spreads,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
amputate  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
body.  When  a  social  system  ceases 
to  function,  a  major  operation 
may  be  necessary.  Russia,  for 
example,  by  a  radical  operation, 
arrested  its  own  decay,  and  since 
1917  the  Soviet  Republic  has  gone 
forward  to  become  the  second 
most  powerful  area  in  the  world. 
We,  too,  have  undergone  opera- 
tions. In  1776,  we  severed  our 
connection  with  the  British  crown 
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and  again,  in  1861,  removed  the 
cancer  of  slavery.  Both  opera- 
tions were  accompanied  by  great 
loss  of  blood,  but  our  nation  sur- 
vived and  went  forward  to  be- 
come the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth. 

Yet  always,  as  with  individuals, 
nations  are  disposed  to  put  off 
until  the  last  possible  moment, 
the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  For 
the  past  twenty  years,  America 
— in  fact  the  entire  Continent  of 
North  America — ^^has  been  des- 
perately ill  from  an  incurable 
social  malady — a  form  of  embol- 
ism, or  stoppage  of  the  arteries, 
in  which  goods  and  services  are 
prevented  from  flowing  freely  to 
those  who  need  them.  Fearing 
the  surgeon's  knife,  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  exhaust  every  known 
palliative  rather  than  submit  to 
the  inevitable. 

Our  economy  is  sick  unto  death 
.  .  .  Yet  we  deny  the  existence  of 
the  sickness,  while  we  see  on 
every  hand  the  evidence  of  its 
ravages.  During  the  depression 
of  the  thirties  we  suffered  nation- 
al paralysis,  but  with  simple, 
child-like  faith  in  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, we  refused  the  necessary 
surgery.  'Prosperity  will  return,' 
v/e  said.  'It  always  has  and  it 
always  will.'   So  we  tried  every 


potion  and  pill  we  could  think  of: 
installment  buying,  public  works 
projects,  direct  relief  and,  finally, 
the  last  desperate  measure  of  all — 
the  adrenalin  of  war.  That  gave 
us  a  new  lease  on  life  and  we 
staggered  onward,  only  to  find 
ourselves  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
again  and  still  refusing  to  admit 
that  our  illness  requires  anything 
more  drastic  than  an  aspirin  or 
two. 

Our  disease,  however,  is  in- 
herent in  the  Price  System  and  as 
we  continue  to  keep  the  system  in 
operation,  then  the  disease  at- 
tains a  degree  of  malignity  that 
will  not  respond  to  the  old  nos- 
trums and  quack  remedies  of  our 
political  witch  -  doctors.  Neither 
can  it  be  exorcised  by  faith.  A 
major  operation  is  needed  —  a 
clean  cut  from  the  old  system, 
with  the  grafting  on  of  clean, 
healthy  tissue  in  the  form  of  a 
scientific  social  system  designed 
to  carry  us  forward  into  the  era 
of  abundance  now  forcing  itself 
upon  us. 

Fortunately  our  trouble  is  es- 
sentially physical  and  will  yield 
to  physical  treatment.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are 
unable  to  distribute  the  abun- 
dance of  physical  goods  we  are 
able  to  manufacture  because,   in 
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the  process  of  manufacture,  we 
do  not  distribute  purchasing 
power  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
assure  complete  distribution.  If 
a  means  could  be  found  of  solving 
this  simple  engineering  problem 
of  production  and  distribution, 
the  basic  cause  of  the  disease 
would  have  been  reached  and  the 
cure  would  automatically  follow. 
This,  however,  is  not  possible 
within  the  body  of  the  Price 
System. 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of 
production  by  the  application  of 
extraneous  energy  through  the 
use  of  automatic  machines.  But 
this  means  fewer  workers  shar- 
ing in  the  higher  wages  made 
possible  by  this  method  while  the 
rest  must  get  along  as  best  they 
can.  Our  Price  System  was  never 
designed  to  handle  the  problem 
of  distributing  abundance  any 
more  than  the  human  eye  was  de- 
signed to  smell  with.  No  part  of 
the  human  body  can  perform  out- 
side the  sphere  of  its  own  partic- 
ular function  and  neither  can  the 
Price  System  function  outside  its 
particular  sphere  —  scarcity.  If 
we  are  to  distribute  the  abun- 
dance we  can  produce,  then  the 
system  designed  for  scarcity  must 
make  way  for  one  designed  to 
handle  abundance. 


For  months  following  the  war 
we  were  bombarded  with  propa- 
ganda urging  us  to  help  certain 
chosen  nations  of  the  world,  fin- 
ally ending  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  European  Recovery 
Plan.  The  desire  to  play  Lady 
Bountiful  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  not,  however,  stem  from  any 
humanitarian  ideals.  It  is  simply 
an  excellent  way  to  dump  our 
unsalable  surpluses  abroad  at  a 
profit  and  thus  preserve  some 
semblance  of  scarcity  at  home. 
Technocracy  is  not  opposed  to 
our  having  helped  the  peoples  of 
Europe  in  their  need,  but  let  us 
at  the  same  time  show  them  by 
example  how  to  reorganize  their 
social  structures  that  they  may 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
their  own  natural  resources  in 
the  solution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. A  successful  solution  of  our 
own  problems  could  and  probably 
would  be  copied  by  other  nations 
as  soon  as  its  efficacy  had  been 
proved.  Walter  Dor  win  Teague, 
in  his  book  'Land  of  Plenty,'  em- 
phasizes this  very  strongly  when 
he  says: 

'It  seems  to  me  the  scope  and 
splendor  of  internationalism  have 
dazzled  many  people  into  forget- 
ting that  our  own  garden  is  our 
first     responsibility.     With     our 
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eyes  on  great  shining  objectives 
we  take  headers  over  boulders 
at  our  feet.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
essential  to  prove  our  capacity 
for  leadership  toward  world  order 
by  creating  a  reasonable  degree 
of  domestic  order,  and  toward 
world  prosperity  by  demonstrat- 
ing a  high  degree  of  domestic  effi- 
ciency in  wealth  creation.  And  if 
we,  with  everything  in  our  favor 
and  a  long  experience  in  evolving 
free  institutions,  cannot  regulate 
our  own  affairs  for  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people,  we  can't  ex- 
pect to  lead  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  any  golden  age  of  tranquility 
and  happiness.  A  people  that  can't 
solve  its  own  problems  will  not 
be  invited  to  deal  with  other 
people's  destinies.' 

Unfortunately,  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  patient  that  he 
should  see  a  surgeon.  We  have 
been  so  steeped  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Price  System  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  most  of  us  to  see  any 
other  cure  for  our  sickness  than 
more  of  the  sulphur  and  molasses 
that  grandmother  handed  out. 
From  earliest  childhood  we  have 
had  impressed  on  our  minds  and 
consciousness  such  old  platitudes 
as  'Enterprise  must  be  fostered  by 
the  profit  incentive';  'Competitive 
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business  is  the  most  efficient  sys- 
tem for  producing  goods';  'Am- 
erican democracy  guarantees 
freedom  and  justice  and  is  the 
best  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment'; 'What's  good  for  business 
is  good  for  you';  'Merit  is  always 
rewarded  in  the  end,'  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  a  like  nature. 

Too  few  of  us  understand  the 
difference  between  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  experiments  and  actual 
investigation  and  these  inherited 
prejudices.  True,  several  of  these 
venerable  beliefs  have  been  some- 
what undermined  to  the  extent 
that  a  few  of  our  citizens  are  be- 
coming somewhat  cynical  regard- 
ing them,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that,  for  the  most  part,  Americans 
cling  to  them  with  almost  reli- 
gious fanaticism  and  refuse  to 
examine  their  validity.  The  fact 
is  that  in  a  society  dependent  as 
we  are  upon  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  technological  pro- 
cesses, they  have  no  validity. 

Step  by  step,  as  our  ancient 
social  concepts  fall  before  the  re- 
lentless onslaught  of  modern  tech- 
nology, we  are  brought  closer  to 
the  inevitable  day  when  America 
must  once  again  undergo  a  major 
operation.  It  could  come  this 
year,  possibly  the  next,  but  even- 
tually it  must  be  faced. 
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To  save  the  peoples  of  this  Con- 
tinent from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  social  chaos,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  complete  break 
from  the  Price  System  and  insti- 
tute in  its  place  a  scientifically 
designed,  technological  control — 
a  governance  of  function.  This 
method  of  social  operation  is  dic- 
tated by  the  advances  we  have 
made  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  toward  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  all 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  many 
times,  abundance  destroys  value 
and  therefore  price.  A  social  sys- 
tem such  as  our  Price  System 
which  effects  distribution  upon 
the  basis  of  price  must  therefore, 
in  the  face  of  abundance,  either 
destroy  that  abundance  or  curtail 
its  production,  or  make  way  for 
a  new  social  design  capable  of 
distributing  all  we  can  produce. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  America  will  be  compelled 
to  face  the  fact  of  social  change 
or  go  the  way  of  Rome,  Greece, 
Egypt  and  the  other  great  civili- 
zations of  the  past.  For  when  any 
social  system  can  no  longer  func- 
tion because  of  changes  in  the 
conditions  under  which  it  must 
operate,  then  it  must  make  way 
for  one  that  can  function.  If  the 


people  involved  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  make  the  neces- 
sary change,  they,  too,  will  be 
destroyed  in  the  social  chaos  that 
must  inevitably  develop. 

America  is  now  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  truly  golden  age  of  civili- 
zation. Whether  or  not  she  will 
achieve  her  destiny  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  courage  of 
her  people.  Social  change  will  not 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  but 
only  because  the  citizens  of  the 
nation  or  nations  involved  de- 
mand that  the  change  be  made. 
If  we  are  willing  to  face  this 
change  and  prepare  for  its  arri- 
val, the  operation  will  be  made 
easy  and  the  patient  will  not 
merely  survive  but  will  be  re- 
stored to  such  a  state  of  health 
that  our  civilization  may  well  last 
for  the  next  thousand  years  with 
no  further  adjustment  of  our 
social  economy. 

The  design  is  ready  for  installa- 
tion. It  is  the  Technate  of  North 
America,  prepared  over  15  years 
ago  by  the  social  engineers  of 
Technocracy  when  the  need  for 
such  a  design  became  apparent. 
Under  its  operation  we  will 
achieve  a  degree  of  good  living 
such  as  can  never  be  possible 
under  the  restrictive  practices  of 
a   Price    System.    We   can   enjoy 
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economic  and  social  freedom  such 
as  we  can  never  hope  to  achieve 
today  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  innumerable  restrictions 
placed  upon  us  today  are  neces- 
sary only  in  the  operation  of  a 
Price  System.  In  a  technological 
society  they  would  be  ridiculous 
and  would  be  discarded  along 
with  all  the  other  obsolete  con- 
cepts that  are  part  of  our  present 
system. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
abundance  would  be  possible,  not 
just  for  the  few  at  the  top  of  the 
social  pyramid,  but  for  every  citi- 
zen of  this  Continent.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  life  will  no  longer  be 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  our 
income  because,  under  conditions 
of  abundance,  differences  of  in- 
come become  as  unnecessary  and 
ridiculous  as  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  air  we  breathe  would 
seem  today.  The  indigents,  the 
underprivileged,  the  sick  and  the 
illiterate  would  disappear  from 
our  midst  because,  under  a  social 
system  in  which  there  can  be  no 
poverty  and  in  which  there  will 


be  medical  attention  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to 
all  without  cost,  these  social  sores 
with  which  our  social  body  is  in- 
fested today,  can  no  longer  exist. 

When  distribution  no  longer 
depends  upon  wages  and  salaries 
paid  in  return  for  human  labor, 
war,  as  a  means  of  suppling  that 
purchasing  power,  will  not  longer 
be  necessary  and  only  an  invasion 
from  a  foreign  source  could  pre- 
cipitate a  war.  And  who,  without 
the  aid  of  American  resources, 
usually  provided  because  of  the 
large  profits  to  be  realized  from 
their  sale,  would  dare  attack  a 
united  Continent  protected  by 
the  impregnable  defense  that 
could  only  be  assured  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  war  im- 
practicable if  not  entirely  impos- 
sible? 

The  quick,  merciful  cut  of  the 
surgeon's  knife  can  save  Ameri- 
cans from  untold  misery  when 
the  North  American  Price  System 
reaches  its  end.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  operation? 


*  SATURDAY  NIGHTS  ARE  QUIET  in  these  towns  (of  the  Middle  West)  now. 
New^  cars  stand  for  sale  in  store-room  windows.  Layoffs  are  continuing  and  factories 
are  cutting  back  to  four  days  a  w^eek.  Homes  above  $12,000  go  unsold;  those  below 
$10,000  unbuilt.  Farm  prices  are  falling  still,  and  this  autumn,  when  the  record 
corn  crop  is  processed  into  meat,  they  will  fall  further,  as  every  farmer  knows.  .  .  . 
Few  I  talked  to  doubt  that  depression  is  due;  very  few  have  any  idea  how  the 
government  will  meet  it.  — Michael  Straight  in  New  Republic 
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Muddled  Man  from  Mars 


IF  some  sensible  person  from 
another  planet  happened  to 
pay  us  a  visit  we  might  find  it  a 
bit  difficult  to  explain  some  of  the 
news  he  would  find  in  almost 
any  daily  paper.  It  would  not  be 
the  lurid  reports  of  our  latest 
crime  wave  that  would  baffle 
him,  but  the  stories  of  our  weird 
and  wonderful  attempts  to  throt- 
tle what  this  whole  world  needs 
most — production . 

The  other  day  the  U.S.  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education 
culled  three  little  gems  from  Brit- 
ish and  American  newspapers. 

One  of  these  dealt  with  an  offi- 
cial warning  to  an  English  saus- 
age maker.  He  was  putting  too 
much  real  meat  into  his  product 
In  future  he  would  have  to  use 
more  bread. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington 
said  that  Uncle  Sam  would  con- 
tinue to  support  high  egg  prices 
in  1949,  although  New  York  store- 
keepers reported  overstocks  of 
eggs  they  were  unable  to  sell. 

From  the  rocky  and  individual- 
ist stronghold  of  Vermont  came 
the  story  of  a  farmer  who  was 
threatened    with    prosecution    by 
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the  State  Milk  Control  Board  for 
offering  milk  three  cents  below 
the  official  minimum.  The  case 
may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

None  of  these  stories  deal  with 
conditions  in  Canada  but  it  would 
not  take  much  of  a  sleuth  to  un- 
earth something  just  as  ridic- 
ulous. Various  provincial  milk 
boards  have  warned  dairy  com- 
panies which  wished  to  sell  their 
product  a  little  cheaper  than  the 
minimums  these  boards  have  sanc- 
tioned. Public  money  is  avail- 
able in  certain  parts  of  Canada  to 
discourage  products  like  pota- 
toes and  apples  from  reaching 
people  who  would  be  glad  to  eat 
more  potatoes  and  apples. 

And  right  now  in  several  of  the 
provincial  legislatures  ways  and 
means  are  being  discussed  to  pre- 
vent manufacturers  of  margarine 
from  making  their  product  attrac- 
tive and  cheap. 

Not  only  would  we  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  explaining  these  things 
to  a  visitor  from  Mars;  if  we  go 
much  further  with  this  nonsense 
we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it 
to  ourselves.         — Financial  Post 
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■pEO  W.  McCASLIN  of  San 
■*■*■  Francisco  will  make  a  speak- 
ing tour  of  major  points  in  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia  be- 
tween June  15  and  29.  Clark 
Morris  of  Sacramento  will  accom- 
pany Mr.  McCaslin  and  be  avail- 
able to  speak  at  meetings  which 
could  not  be  scheduled  otherwise. 
The    compete    itinerary    will    be 

printed  in  our  next  issue. 

*  *       * 

Robert  Fulton  of  Seattle  will 
speak  in  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sec- 
tion Headquarters  on  May  13. 

*  *       * 

Technocracy  symbolization  was 
seen  by  thousands  of  people  at 
the  Banff  Winter  Carnival.  The 
Mobile  Organization  Unit  from 
Calgary,  equipped  with  sound, 
was  used  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  carnival  to  keep 
visitors  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  A  letter  of  thanks 

was  sent  to  Technocracy  Inc. 

*  *       * 

The  Courtenay  (B.C.)  Section 
Headquarters  has  been  used 
weekly  by  the  Safety  Council 
during  the  past  two  months.  .  .  . 
Penticton  (B.C.)  Section  has  a 
new  sound  car  with  two  horns. 


The  'Big  Eye'  of  11833-34  sym- 
bolized our  Organization  on  the 
eve  of  March  5  at  the  Basilone 
Home  Project.  The  Recreation  As- 
sociation and  the  Boys  Club  were 
sponsoring  a  benefit  carnival  for 
the  6,000  people  who  reside  on 
the  grounds. 

:i:  ;■;  * 

Technocracy  sound  was  re- 
quested on  March  5  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  the 
dedication  party  of  their  new 
building  in  Wilmington,  Calif.  An 
estimated  crowd  of  450  was  pres- 
ent. 

*  ♦       * 

Also  on  March  5,  Technocracy 
sound  was  requested  by  the  Grif- 
fith Park  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Glendale,  Calif.  The 
event  was  a  banquet  and  stage 
show.  Approximately  500  persons 

attended. 

♦  *       * 

On  March  7,  Technocracy  Inc. 
had  a  new  'Community  Sing' 
sound  assignment  at  Venice, 
Calif.  This  is  one  of  five  differ- 
ent locations  of  the  'sings'  for 
which  Technocracy  Sound  Cars 
officiate.  Thousands  of  people 
attend. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


I 


WHAT? 

ii^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
-^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-jAr  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

iir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  .every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Pamama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

ie  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
"ocation  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

•^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had)  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  m*embers,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Mion 

In  United  Slates  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The  removal 
of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent  an 
equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then— and 
only  then— will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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Income  Drop  Predicied 

A  business  organization  has  as- 
serted in  Washington  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  been  warned 
officially  in  a  suppressed  com- 
merce department  report  that  a 
major  drop  in  national  income 
totaling  $18  billion,  or  7%  of  last 
year's  total,  can  be  expected  in 
the  1950  fiscal  year. 

National  Associated  Business- 
men, Inc.,  representing  35  state 
and  regional  business  groups,  said' 
it  was  learned  through  congress- 
men who  have  read  the  confiden- 
tial report  that  the  commerce  de- 
partment predicts  wages  and 
salaries  will  decline  $13  billion  in 
fiscal  1950. 

Dividends  and  rent  will  each 
fall  another  $1  billion  and  farm 
income  will  be  off  at  least  $3  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  report.  The 
1950  fiscal  year  begins  July  1  and 
ends  June  30,  1950. 

'Economic  Fool's  Paradise' 

That  the  'cold  war'  has  been  a 
prop  to  the  U.S.  economy  was  ad- 
mitted May  4  by  Senator  Edwin 
C.  Johnson  (Democrat,  Colorado) 
who   told   the    U.S.    Chamber    of 
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Commerce  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton 'there  would  be  hell  to  pay — 
economically — if  Russia  suddenly 
decided  to  be  a  good  neighbor.' 
Most  newspapers  buried  or  killed 
his  remarks. 

Johnson,  speaking  with  un- 
usual frankness,  admitted  that 
the  foreign  aid  and  military  pro- 
grams are  maintaining  an  'econ- 
omic fool's  paradise,'  and  that  if 
it  was  not  for  the  cold  war,  'the 
present  economic  situation  in  the 
U.S.  would  be  alarming.' 

Got  Something  We  Can 
Switch  to  in  Case  of  a  Thaw?' 


,Herblock  in  the  Washington  PoM 


Drastic  Price  Cuts 

Merchandise  prices  in  the 
United  States  are  still  dropping, 
and  by  fall  many  items  may  be 
down  as  much  as  25%  from  pres- 
ent levels. 

The  first  concrete  evidence  of 
this  has  come  with  the  announce- 
ment by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
one  of  the  world's  largest  mer- 
chandisers, that  practically  all 
items  in  their  new  catalogue  have 
been  cut. 

These  mail  order  books,  which 
have  to  be  made  up  so  far  ahead 
of  time,  are  usually  a  close  re- 
flection of  the  coming  markets. 

Furniture  prices  were  reduced 
an  average  of  15%,  compared 
with  the  price  level  in  the  big 
mail  order  firm's  spring  and  sum- 
mer general   catalogue. 

In  the  furniture  line,  the  com- 
pany said,  inner  spring  mattres- 
ses were  cut  23%,  upholstered 
furniture  12%. 

Shoe  prices  in  some  lines  were 
rolled  back  to  the  1944  level,  with 
reductions  ranging  to  20%.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  the 
company  listed  a  $1.98  line  of 
children's  shoes. 

Price  cuts  in  other  lines  in- 
cluded: Paint,  down  9%;  percale 
sheets  and  pillowcases,  down 
16%;    men's    white    dress    shirts. 


16%;    and    electric    table    ap- 
pliances, 13%. 

Power  tools  were  reduced  up 
to  20%;  garden  hose  and  tools,  up 
to  15%;  tires  up  to  14%;  pres- 
sure cookers,  up  to  31%;  light 
fixtures,  up  to  30%,  and  home 
freezers,  up  to  11%. 

Drop  in  Bank  Loans 

The  drop  in  U.S.  business  acti- 
vity is  being  reflected  in  a  more 
rapid  decline  in  bank  loans. 

Business  loans  of  reporting 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
in  leading  cities,  shown  in  the 
chart,  shrank  $243  million  in  the 
week  ended  April  20,  the  second 
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biggest  drop  on  record.  The  total 
was  down  over  $600  million  in 
three  weeks — nearly  as  much  as 
in  the  preceding  three  months. 
In  New  York  City,  member- 
bank  loans  to  business  fell  $133 
million  in  the  week  ended  April 
20,  and  $71  million  more  in  the 
week  ended  April  27. 

Employment  Declining 

Fewer  workers  were  employed 
in  U.S.  factories  in  April  than  in 
March.  Employment  declined 
from  7,815,000  to  7,649,000  in  non- 
durable-goods factories,  from  7,- 
782,000  to  7,616,000  in  durable- 
goods. 

Fewer  hours  were  worked  by 
those  employed  in  manufacturing 
in  April.  Average  weekly  hours 
of  work  shrank  from  39  to  38.3  in 
one  month.  In  nondurable  goods, 
the  work  week  shrank  1  hour,  to 
37.6  hours.  Loss  was  1  hour,  48 
minutes  a  week  in  textile  mills; 
IVt.  in  leather. 


Slock  Market  Break 

The  resistance  levels  of  the  year 
were  so  violently  shattered  on 
May  31  by  the  New  York  stock 
market  that  prices  suffered  the 
worst  plunge  in  six  months.  The 
selling  drive  generated  such  force 
that  quotations  hit  the  lowest 
rates  in  more  than  a  year  as 
values  gave  way  to  three  points, 
and  more  in  a  few  issues,  with 
the  composite  rate  reduced  2.19 
points. 

Of  particular  significance  to 
market  observers  was  the  fact 
that  the  decline  proved  all-in- 
clusive and  was  accompanied  by 
similar  breaks  in  foreign  securi- 
ties markets  as  well  as  sharp  re- 
cessions in  the  major  commodities. 

The  break  was  timed  to  a  fresh 
reduction  in  steel  operations 
(which  have  been  declining  stead- 
ily since  their  March  peak),  tra- 
ditionally an  accurate  barometer 
of  industrial  activity. 

—The  Editor 


*  COULD  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  be  induced  to  go  to  war  by  hatred  of 
Russia,  or  by  fear  of  Russia?  Both  emotions  are  very  widespread,  but  European 
observers  are  not  worried  on  this  score.  Their  anxiety  stems  chiefly  from  the  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  might  have  to  go  to  war  to  avert  a  ruinous  depression. 

— /.  Alvarez  del  Vayo  in  The  Nation 

*  WASHINGTON.— David  E.  Lilienthal  said  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion expects  to  produce  electricity  from  the  atom  within  4^/^  years. 

The  commission  plans,  he  said,  to  break  ground  next  fall  for  the  first  experimental 
reactors  to  do  the  work.  — Associated  Press 
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Are  Politicians  Responsible  People? 

Technocracy  contends  thai  it  is  time  the  people  of  this  Continent 
debunked  the  myth  that  our  countries  are  really  run  by  politicians 
and  that  our  collective  welfare  and  security  must  necessarily  forever 
remain  a  pawn  in  their  irresponsible  hands. 


TJTE  North  Americans  don't 
•  •  live  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows.  We  Hve  by  the  operation 
of  technological  equipment;  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
sign, install  and  operate  that 
equipment  we  owe  what  degree 
of  comfort  and  security  we  have. 

The  shoes  you  are  wearing 
were  not  made  by  cobblers.  They 
were  made  by  factory  operatives 
using  an  array  of  automatic  and 
semi-automatic  machines.  These 
shoes  are  the  end-product  of  a 
complex  of  technological  genius, 
operating  skills  and  integrated 
processes. 

But  there's  more  to  it  than 
that;  there's  another  factor:  re- 
sponsibility. All  down  the  line  is 
a  chain  of  responsibilities,  right 
from  the  warehouse  boy  whose 
duty  is  to  place  each  item  in  its 
proper  bin  to  the  production  man- 
ager who  is  answerable  for  the 
output  of  the  entire  plant.  Each 
is  directly  responsible  for  some 
operation  or  group  of  operations. 
Any  increase  in  production  or  ef- 


ficiency anywhere  in  the  process 
can  be  credited  to  some  indivi- 
dual, some  team,  or  some  division 
of  the  production  sequence.  And 
what's  m.ore:  any  jam-up  or  drop 
in  efficiency  can  be  quickly  traced 
to  its  source,  and  some  one  charge 
hand,  foreman  or  superintendent 
can  be  indicated  as  responsible 
for  its  correction. 

This  is  not  merely  a  tradition. 
It  is  a  necessity  where  certain 
work  has  to  be  done,  at  a  partic- 
ular time,  and  to  meet  certain 
specifications. 

If  the  ventilation  system  fails 
in  a  mine  you  have  to  have  cer- 
tain men  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  get  it  going  —  fast.  If  the 
supply  of  logs  runs  out  in  a  saw 
mill  some  particular  man,  with 
his  immediate  assistants,  is  re- 
sponsible. 

So  it  is  in  the  functional  world 
— the  world  of  production,  trans- 
portation and  services. 

Contrast  this  sphere  of  human 
effort  with  politics  and  political 
activities. 
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When  we  elect  a  political  can- 
didate to  office  what  responsibili- 
ties do  we  place  on  him?  'To  run 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  prov- 
ince or  state,'  would  probably  be 
the  answer  given.  That  sounds 
fine,  but  when  you  try  to  pin  it 
down  you  find  it  is  so  vague  that 
it  doesn't  mean  very  much. 

The   men  we   elect  to   our  na- 
tional, provincial  or  state  govern- 
ing bodies  have  simply  no  direct 
responsibilities   at   all.    We   have. 
We  must  pay  taxes  for  their  salar- 
ies and  expenses,   for  one  thing; 
and  if  they  decide  to  raise  these 
salaries    by    50%    after    we    elect 
them    (as    was   recently    done   in 
Canada)  we  have  to  pay  that  too. 
A  political  candidate  will  talk 
freely   about   his   personal   ideals 
or  service  to  the  people,  and  will 
refer   vaguely   and  frequently   to 
'the  responsibilities  of  public  of- 
fice.' But  when  you  get  down  to 
it  he  doesn't  undertake  to  do  any- 
thing but  accept  membership  in  a 
legislative  body  and  attend  some 
of  the   meetings  of  each   session. 
He  doesn't  have  to  take  part  in 
the   discussion.    He    doesn't   even 
have  to  listen  to  any  discussion. 
He  may  read  detective  stories  or 
racing  sheets  through  any  debate 
that  doesn't  happen  to  strike  his 
fancy,   or  he  may  sit  around   in 


halls  and  anterooms  and  chat 
with  other  Leaders  of  the  People 
w4iile  house  debates  are  in  pro- 
gress. 

He  is  not  required  to  vote  on 
any  question,  and  if  he  does  vote 
he  is  not  required  to  report  his 
vote  to  his  constituents,  and  no 
record  need  be  made  of  which 
way  he  did  vote.  In  the  summer 
of  1946  it  was  proposed  by  a  U.S. 
senator  that  at  the  end  of  each 
session  Congress  'should  publish 
the  voting  records  of  its  mem- 
bers.' This  suggestion  was  quietly 
ignored. 

If  a  politician  makes  any  prom- 
ises in  his  election  campaign — 
and  who  wins  a  political  popular- 
ity contest  without  promises?  — 
he  is  under  no  legal  responsibility 
to  do  anything  about  them.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
his  opposing,  openly  or  other- 
wise, the  very  legislation  that  he 
promised  to  support. 

In  a  few  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  Continent  it  is  pos- 
sible for  electors  to  recall  mem- 
bers on  a  petition  and  vote,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  only  con- 
solation the  voters  have  if  their 
candidate  turns  out  to  be  a  flop 
is  that  they  can  wait  four  or  five 
years  and  then  vote  for  somebody 
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else  for  the  next  term  and  start 
hoping  again. 

Incidentally,  the  principal  me- 
diums of  public  information,  the 
press,  the  radio  and  the  screen, 
enjoy  a  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  which  works 
in  very  well  with  the  correspond- 
ing freedom  of  the  politicians. 
They  are  under  no  legal  or  con- 
tractual obligation  to  keep  the 
public  informed  as  to  what  takes 
place  in  governmental  proceed- 
ings. They  can  suppress,  distort 
or  'slant'  their  reporting  of  any 
debate.  They  can  if  they  choose 
omit  any  mention  whatever  of  a 
piece  of  legislation,  no  matter  how 
far-reaching  and  vital  it  may  be 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  newspaper  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  that 
reported  each  day  of  the  sessions 
which  members  were  present, 
which  were  absent  and  how  each 
voted  on  each  and  every  question, 
and,  however  briefly,  what  stand 
each  speaker  took  on  each  de- 
bate? John  Gunther  in  his  Inside 
U.S.A.  reports  an  amusing  ex- 
ample of  the  'freedom  of  the 
press': 

'Taylor  (Senator  from  Idaho) 
told  a  newspaper  columnist  that 
the  American  press  truly  perplex- 
ed him.  When  he  sang  a  ditty  on 


the  Capitol  steps,  he  pointed  out, 
it  made  the  front  pages  all  over 
the  country.  When  he  delivered 
a  long,  cogent  and  perfectly  seri- 
ous argument  for  the  formation 
of  a  world  republic,  it  made  page  fll 
16  in  exactly  one  newspaper.' 

Perhaps  you  are  tempted  to 
think,  'Well,  maybe  our  elected 
politicians  in  general  haven't 
much  knowledge  of  or  aptitude 
for  the  control  or  integration  of 
productive  sequences;  still,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  group  of  men 
of  broad  vision  who  will  direct 
over-all  policy  and  look  ahead 
beyond  the  workaday  functions 
of  industry.  That's  where  our 
politicians  come  in.' 

That  may  be  all  very  well  as  an 
'argument'  in  a  high  school  de- 
bate; but  how  does  it  work  out? 
Where  is  the  vision,  where  the 
over-all  directive  ability? 

There  have  been  many  times  in 
the  past  two  decades  when  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have 
had  need  of  vision.  The  early 
thirties  saw  the  Great  Depression. 
Did  our  political  bodies  see  it 
coming  and  prepare  for  it?  When 
it  hit  did  they  grasp  the  situation 
and  take  swift  and  decisive 
action? 

Everyone  knows  the  answer. 
The   governments — federal,   state, 
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provincial  and  municipal — groped 
from  one  month  to  the  next  — 
from  one  year  to  the  next — with 
weak-kneed  palliatives  such  as 
relief  and  labor  camps  and  'pump- 
priming.'  Only  a  world  war,  not 
their  far-sightedness,  brought  us 
out  of  the  Great  Slump. 

When  in  the  years  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Japs  were  build- 
ing up  their  war  machine — boun- 
teously supplied  by  Canadian  and 
U.S.  business  men  with  oil,  scrap 
metal,  copper,  nickel  and  other 
material — did  our  political  cam- 
paign-winners rise  up  and  say: 
'No!  We'll  keep  our  material  of 
war  and  build  up  our  own 
strength  so  that  if  Canadian  boys 
ever  have  to  go  to  defend  Hong 
Kong  they  won't  go  poorly  equip- 
ped, or  if  American  G.I.'s  ever 
square  off  with  the  Japs  —  or 
anybody  else — in  the  Philippines 
they  won't  be  killed  with  Ameri- 
can metal'?  Again,  we  all  know 
the  answer. 

Coming  right  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been — and  are 
now — plenty  of  opportunities  for 
our  politicians  to  display  fore- 
sight and  large-scale  vision.  But 
where  can  you  find  it? 

Where  is  the  foresight  of  our 
politicians  in  education,  with 
overcrowding    in    schools,    short- 


ages of  teachers,  and  low-salary 
conditions  that  tend  to  deplete 
the  ranks  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  teachers? 

Where  is  the  political  foresight 
in  reforestation;  in  soil  conserva- 
tion; in  the  conservation  of  all  our 
natural  resources? 

What  politician  or  group  of  pol- 
iticians in  office  anywhere  on  this 
Continent  can  tell  us  by  anything 
but  a  wild  guess  how  long  the 
present  postwar  prosperity  is 
going  to  last,  what  measures  will 
be  taken  in  event  of  a  slump,  and 
how  an  outbreak  of  so  -  called 
'technological  unemp  1  o  y  m  e  n  t' 
will  be  handled? 

If  they  know  how  to  handle 
these  problems  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  should,  for  the 
sake  of  national  morale  (which 
isn't  too  good  right  now  in  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States), 
proclaim  their  policies  on  these 
matters.  If  they  don't  know  — 
well,  we  may  as  well  console  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  we 
elected  them  to  talk  in  political 
assemblies  and  they  haven't  dis- 
appointed us! 

It  might  seem  amazing  to  any- 
one reading  the  day-by-day  rec- 
ords of  the  governmental  bodies 
and  wading  through  a  morass  of 
verbiage  that  often  verges  on  the 
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idiotic  for  hours  at  a  time,  that 
the  affairs  of  our  countries,  states 
and  provinces  don't  bog  down  en- 
tirely. It  is  amazing.  But  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  country  is  not 
run  by  professional  talkers  who 
happen  to  have  won  elections. 

The  real  running  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  matter  of  production  and 
transportation;  and  that  is  carried 
out  by  functional  people  who 
have  in  various  degrees  built  up 
knowledge,  experience  and  skills 
which  enable  them  to  fulfill  par- 
ticular and  definable  responsibili- 
ties. The  people  who  can  do  things 
are  the  people  we  really  depend 
on,  not  the  vote-getters. 

The  designing  engineers,  the 
truck  drivers,  the  mill  superin- 
tendents, the  railway  brakemen, 
the  nurses,  the  warehouse  fore- 
men, the  field  engineers,  the 
steamfitters,  the  skippers  and 
mates  on  steamships,  the  electri- 
cal maintenance  men,  the  ma- 
chinists, the  draftsmen,  the  loom 
tenders,  the  vice  -  presidents  in 
charge  of  production,  the  'rough 
necks'  in  the  oil  fields — these  and 
a  vast  army  of  functioning  North 
Americans  are  the  people  who 
really    keep    the    country    going. 

These  people  are  not  voted  into 
the  positions,  high  and  low,  that 
they  occupy.  They  are  there  be- 
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cause  of  demonstrated  ability  to 
fulfill  specific  responsibilities. 
They  are  not  appointed  for  speci- 
fied terms  of  office;  they  can  be 
moved  up  or  down  —  or  out  —  at 
any  time,  on  the  record  of  per- 
formance. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
operation  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism in  North  America  be  carried 
out  on  a  functional  basis,  unified 
to  prevent  confusion  and  duplica- 
tion, and  integrated  under  a  tech- 
nological control.  Technocracy 
contends  that  it  is  time  the  people 
of  this  Continent  debunked  the 
myth  that  our  countries  are  really 
run  by  politicians  and  that  our 
collective  welfare  and  security 
must  necessarily  forever  remain 
a  pawn  in  their  irresponsible 
hands. 

Let  us  realize  that,  unlike  our 
ancestors  -back  through  the  ages, 
we  live  by  the  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  production 
of  goods  and  the  performing  of  ■ 
services,  and  that  social  manage- 
ment in  a  technological  age  must 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
whose  abilities,  knowledge  and 
experience  are  along  the  lines  of 
technology. 

The  age  of  production  by  hand 
tools    and     small     operations     in 
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North  America  is  on  the  way  out. 
The  era  of  the  rugged  individual 
battUng  against  other  individuals 
for  a  share  of  the  meagre  pro- 
ducts of  human  labor  is  giving 
place  on  this  Continent  to  a  new 
era  of  large  operations,  carried 
out  by  groups  of  people  working 
together    through    a    complex    of 


integrated  responsibilities  rather 
than  against  each  other.  The  poli- 
tician and  the  political  rostrum 
belong  to  the  passing  age.  In  the 
New  America  of  security  and 
abundance  they  have  no  place. 

Let  us  put  the  management  of 
our  social  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  people.  — W.  A.  Adam 


■^  LONDON. — Trade  experts  expressed  fears  that  Britain's  spectacular  recovery 
drive  is  sliding  into  a  slump. 

A  sharp  drop  in  British  exports  during  April  caused  gloomy  predictions  from 
industrialists  and  financial  writers  that  'in  the  months  to  come  the  trend  will  be 
downward.' 

Exports,  key  to  postwar  recovery,  fell  to  £135,500,000  ($542,000,000)  or  £44,- 
500,000  less  than  imports — the  widest  monthly  trade  gap  in  a  year. 

Leonard  P.  Lord,  chairman  of  the  Austin  Motor  Car  Company  which  has  been 
trying  to  make  the  British  Austin  a  popular  car  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
said  export  sales  'have  simply  dried  up.' 

Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  left  for  Canada,  said 
'our  problem  is  not  one  of  production  but  one  of  selling.'  He  described  the  April 
figure  as  'a  turning  point,'  the  'beginning  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  every 
exporter  knows  we  have  to  face.'  — Associated  Press 

"^  WASHINGTON. — Administration  leaders  and  economists  are  becoming  deeply 
concerned  over  the  mounting  number  of  small  business  failures  in  the  United  States. 

Latest  figures  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Incorporated — the  country's  commercial- 
credit  barometer — show  about  200  business  concerns  going  under  each  week,  double 
the  1948  average. 

Authorities  say  there's  little  that  can  be  done  to  curb  the  trend.  They  say  such 
failures  probably  will  increase — that  the  buyers'  market  has  returned  and  many 
small  businesses  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  lower  prices  and  more  efficient  operations 
of  large  enterprises.  —Associated  Press 

*  THE  FACT  is  that  when  Marshall  funds  are  exhausted  the  United  States  will 
have  to  seek  and  find  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  her  surplus  production.  Other- 
wise the  'condition'  of  her  prosperity  having  disappeared  so  will  her  prosperity. 
Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  not  ripe  to  undertake  the  drastic  recasting  of 
her  financial  and  economic  system  which  would  provide  the  only  alternative.  The 
fact  is,  that  while  E.C.A.  spending  is  a  drain  it  is  also  a  lifesaver  for  which  a  substi- 
tute will  have  to  be  found  if  a  dangerous  situation  is  to  be  avoided. — Western  Producer 

ic  THE  U.S.  has  eight  times  as  much  energy  available  per  person  as  the  Russians 
have.  China  and  India  have  less  than  two  percent  of  the  energy  per  person  that  the 
U.S.  has.  -—Science  Illustrated 
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America's  Gconomic  Dilemma 


//  Americas  capacity  is  operated  so  as  to  provide  full  employment, 
there  will  pile  up  such  a  surplus  of  goods  that  the  present  systein  will 
not  he  able  to  distribute  it.  If  production  is  curtailed  to  the  volume 
of  sales,  there  will  probably  be  30  million  unemployed. 


T  X  rHEN  we  survey  the  record 
^'  for  a  generation,  we  find 
that  not  since  1913  has  the  Ameri- 
can economy  maintained  itself,  in 
the  sense  of  plowing  savings  back 
into  private  industry  at  a  rate  to 
keep  idle  money  low  and  em- 
ployment high. 

In  1914,  war  orders  from  Eur- 
ope broke  a  gathering  depression. 
In  1917,  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury began  to  spend  $35  billions 
for  World  War  I.  In  the  1920's 
large  government  outlays  for 
highways,  plus  loans  abroad 
(mostly  defaulted),  plus  a  new 
peak  for  installment  credit,  help- 
ed to  keep  employment  high.  In 
1932,  Mr.  Hoover  organized  the 
R.F.C.  and  began  the  process  of 
deficit  spending.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sped  it  up — though  never  enough 
to  drive  unemployment  much  be- 
low 8  million.  In  1940,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt asked  for  50,000  planes,  and 
launched  America's  $300  billion 
outlay  for  World  War  II. 


Reprinted    from    Western    Producer, 
Saskatoon. 
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The  peak  capital  investment 
during  World  War  II  came  in 
1941,  when  private  and  pubhc 
outlay  was  $21  bilHon,  the  high- 
est in  history.  This  dechned  to 
$14  bilhon  in  1942  and  $7  billion 
in  1943.  But  in  those  years,  with 
that  capital  investment,  productive 
capacity  was  vastly  expanded. 
Steel  capacity  was  boosted  one- 
third  (doubled  in  Canada),  alu- 
minum capacity  more  than  ten 
times  (five  times  in  Canada),  and 
more  machines  and  machine  tools 
were  turned  out  in  four  years 
than  in  the  whole  previous  gen- 
eration. 

If  you  take  $85  biUion  of  war 
orders  out  of  the  national  mar- 
ket, what  do  you  put  in?  Where 
is  the  demand  for  enough  new 
plants  to  employ  as  many  work- 
ers in  heavy  industry  as  total  war 
demanded?  If  you  cancel  the 
orders  which  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly, employ  30  million  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  Armed  Forces,  what 
are  the  30  million  going  to  do? 

These    questions     become    the 
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sharper  when  we  realize  that  the 
other  35  million  citizens  produc- 
ing goods  and  services  for  civil- 
ians kept  the  nation  better  fed 
and  supplied  than  ever  before. 
While  almost  half  the  population 
were  making  guns  or  shooting 
them,  the  remainder  were  pro- 
ducing more  butter  than  ever  be- 
fore. How  is  the  economy  going 
to  absorb  the  men  with  the  guns? 
Many  influential  people  in 
United  States  and  Canada  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  answer  to 
this  problem  is  to  return  to  a  war 
economy.  President  Truman's 
federal  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  presents  the  picture  of  a 
country  technically  at  peace  but 
with  an  economy  shaped  by  war 
and  bolstered  by  war  expendi- 
tures. Out  of  the  tremendous 
over-all  budget  figure  of  $41,858,- 
000,000,  about  76%  has  the  war 
touch.  (Canada  has  also  greatly 
increased  her  military  expendi- 
tures). The  United  States  armed 
services  have  about  1.6  million 
persons  in  uniform  and  almost 
900,000  in  civilian  work.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  estimated  that  from  3  to 
4  million  persons  are  engaged  in 
private  industry  in  turning  out 
goods  and  services  for  the  mili- 
tary. Despite  the  large  percentage 
of  persons  in  the  armed  services 


and  war  production,  unemploy- 
ment is  mounting.  And  despite 
the  war  orders  and  foreign  aid 
shipments,  the  economy  is  sag- 
ging. 

Some  people  look  to  a  vast 
public  works  program — a  bigger 
and  better  W.P.A. — for  economic 
salvation.  Technocracy  points  out 
that  even  spending  for  social  im- 
provement on  a  scale  beyond  that 
of  the  New  Deal  will  not  suffice 
to  give  America  full  employment 
of  machines  and  men.  Let  us  take 
as  our  measuring  rod  the  gener- 
ally accepted  estimate  that  about 
$40  billion  of  investment  annually 
would  be  necessary  for  a  $200 
billion  full-employment  level  of 
national  income.  Against  that  $40 
billion,  measure  the  fact  that  the 
whole  T.V.A.  project  since  its  be- 
ginning has  cost  only  $1  billion, 
that  $3  billion  a  year  for  fifteen 
years  would  wipe  out  every  slum 
in  America. 

The  political  and  business  lead- 
ership of  this  Continent  is  faced 
with  this  dilemma:  If  the  capacity 
of  the  Continent  is  operated  so  as 
to  provide  nearly  full  employ- 
ment, there  will  pile  up  such  a 
surplus  of  goods  that  the  present 
system  will  not  be  able  to  distri- 
bute it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pro- 
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duction  is  curtailed  to  the  volume     event  would  be  fatal  to  the  Price 

of  sales,   there  will  probably  be     System  in  North  America. 

30  million  unemployed.  Either  — Donald  Bruce 


^  PRICE,  Utah. — Even  western  ore  prospectors  are  airborne  as  shades  of  the 
'49'ers  returned  this  spring,  20th  century  atomic  era  style.  It's  a  mad  western 
scramble  for  uranium  finds. 

New  scientific  devices  that  can  detect  uranium-bearing  carnotite  ore  from  the 
(air  have  been  fixed  to  planes. 

And  prospectors  have  traded  in  the  trusty  old  burro  and  are  winging  across 
deserts  in  eastern  Utah,  eastern  Colorado  and  northwestern  New  Mexico  in  search 
of  atom  bomb  ores. 

A  $10,000  jackpot  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnlission  was  offered  earlier  in  the 
year  to  persons  finding  large  carnotite  ore  deposits.  On  Warm  spring  days  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  planes  are  zooming  across  remote  desert  regions. 

AEC  spokesmen  said  earlier  in  the  year  that  the  mountain-desert  region  of  the 
four-state  area  was  thought  to  contain  rich  deposits  of  the  ore  which  yields  uranium 
land  atomic  energy,  carnotite. 

Hopeful  prospectors  at  the  sticks  of  mountain-hopping  planes  have  one  eye 
on  the  early  spring  grassy  green  of  the  desert  country  and  the  other  on  registers  of 
the  apparatus  attached  to  the  plane's  fuselage  for  'scenting'  a  carnotite  bed. 

— British  United  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— Representative  Thor  Tollefson  (Rep.  Wash.)  told  the  House 
of  Representatives  Washington  State  berry  growers  will  be  ruined  unless  imports 
of  berries  from  Canada  can  be  curtailed. 

Tollefson  said  the  growers  'certainly  have  a  cause  for  complaint'  because  Cana- 
dian labor  costs  are  lower  than  theirs,  and  the  former  duty  of  li/4  cents  a  pound 
on  berries  was  reduced  to  half  a  cent  a  pound  under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty. 

The  Canadian  berries  were  sold  to  processors  last  year  with  the  result  that  many 
darloads  of  American  berries  were  not  sold  and  remain  in  cold  storage,  he  added, 

Tollefson  said  that  unless  the  state  department  ^cts  to  remedy  it,  the  same 
situation  will  occur  again  this  year  'and  our  own  berry  growers  will  be  on  their  way 
out  of  business.'  — Associated  Press 

if  WASHINGTON. — Confronted  with  shrinking  income,  Americans  cut  their  spend- 
ing so  sharply  in  the  first  three  months  of  1949  that  their  total  savings  went  up. 

This  tactic  of  saving  more  while  taking  in  less  was  held  accountable  in  large  part 
for  this  early  1949  development:  the  biggest  slump  in  gross  national  product  since 
the  war. 

On  the  basis  of  U.S.  commerce  department  estimates,  it  slacked  to  a  $255,900,- 
000,000-a-year  rate  in  the  first  quarter,  off  $9,000,000,000  from  the  peak  pace  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year.  — Associated  Press 

if  OTTAWA.— The  government  had  140,103  employees  at  the  start  of  1949.  There 
were  37,706  permanent  employees  and  102,397  on  a  temporary  basis,  inclutfing 
18,000  taken  on  for  the  Christmas  rush. 

The  January  1  figure  compares  with  these  for  the  same  dates  of  previous  years: 
1945—114,448;  1946—137,799;   1947—151,733;   1948—124,899.  —Canadian  Press 
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Society-Stone-Age  and  Modern 


Our  primeval  ancestors  formed  the  first  crude  society  to  fulfill  certain 
needs.  Today  our  society  has  grown  so  complex  that  our  social  insti- 
tutions have  become  confused  for  the  objectives  of  society  rather  than 
the  means  of  attaining  those  objectives. 


NEANDERTHAL  man  was 
smarter  than  we  think!  Eons 
ago,  he  discovered  it  was  a  good 
idea  once  in  a  while  to  forget  his 
rugged  individuahsm  and  com- 
bine his  relatively  puny  strength 
with  that  of  a  few  of  his  hairy 
prototypes.  The  sabre  -  toothed 
tiger  was  abroad  in  those  days, 
and  was  especially  fond  of  nice, 
juicy  morsels  of  Neanderthal  — 
which  he  usually  enjoyed  if  he 
found  one  alone.  Sometimes, 
though,  the  tables  v/ere  reversed, 
and  the  tawny  predator  furnished 
victuals  for  a  band  of  hungry 
cavemen  whose  combined  forces 
were  more  than  equal  to  the 
strength  of  Mr.   Sabre-tooth. 

Under  such  circumstances  as 
the  foregoing  is  it  assumed  that 
earliest  society  had  its  origin.  Tn 
the  dim  era  before  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history  men  formed  to- 
gether in  bands  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  their  external  en- 
vironment, and  to  wrest  there- 
from a  greater  measure  of  sus- 
tenance for  each  than  any  one  of 
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them  could  have  obtained  through 
individual  effort. 

Millenniums  passed.  Bands 
grew  to  tribes,  tribes  to  states, 
states  to  nations,  and  nations  to 
empires.  We  find  ourselves  today 
principally  in  the  latter  two 
stages,  though  in  secluded  areas 
of  the  world  vestiges  of  the 
others  still  remain.  How  stands 
the  form  of  society  today? 

Society  has  grown  progressiv- 
ely more  complex  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  increased  and 
greater  numbers  of  people  came 
to  live  together  in  community 
fashion.  There  evolved  gradually 
a  type  of  citizen  who  was  de- 
creasingly  self-sufficient,  and  in- 
creasingly interdependent  upon 
the  specialized  skills  of  others  to 
provide  him  with  his  material 
needs — even  as  they  were  to  an 
equal  degree  each  dependent 
upon  him  for  the  production  of  a 
commodity  which  his  skill  made 
possible. 

At    some    indeterminate    point 
along   the   line,   however,   an   in- 
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sidious  element  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  organ- 
ized society  has  crept  into  it,  and, 
if  allowed  to  grow,  threatens  to 
destroy  it  together  with  most  of 
the  people  who  comprise  it.  The 
insinuation  of  this  treacherous 
element  has  been  so  gradual  and 
subtle  that  it  has  not  generally 
been  recognized  for  the  saboteur 
that  it  is,  and  is  therefore  all  the 
more  dangerous. 

This  danger  spot  in  our  society 
may  be  defined  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  customs,  governing 
rules  and  operating  practices  by 
which  the  performance  of  neces- 
sary functions  is  regulated,  have 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to 
have  become  confused  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  society  rather  than  the 
means  of  attaining  those  objec- 
tives. Briefly  stated,  the  means  to 
the  end  (of  society)  have  grown 
so  immense  that  they  have  ob- 
scured the  end  itself.  A  couple  of 
illustrations  will  serve  to  clarify 
the  foregoing. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  'na- 
tional' aspect  of  society. 

The  world  is  presently  sub- 
divided into  many  nations,  each 
proclaiming  sovereignty  and  de- 
manding allegiance  to  that  sov- 
ereignty from  all  persons  within 
its    jurisdiction.    Generally,    this 


is  not  a  difficult  problem  for  in 
the  first  place  people  of  the  same 
language  and  physical  character- 
istics tend  to  live  together.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  they  are  taught 
from  their  earliest  education 
that  they  are  such  -  and  -  such  a 
nationality  and  that  this  over- 
whelmingly praiseworthy  situa- 
tion accordingly  merits  the  high- 
est degree  of  pride.  The  nation, 
therefore,  or  empire  (if  the  same 
political  affiliation  binds  several 
nations  together)  is  touted  as  an 
entity  worthy  of  superlative  alle- 
gience.  Yet  in  reality  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot. 

If  we  will  remember,  our  pri- 
meval ancestors  formed  the  first 
crude  society  to  fulfill  individual 
needs  which  could  not  be  fulfil- 
led by  individual  effort.  The  ends 
which  they  wished  fulfilled  were 
the  provision  of  their  physical 
requirements  and  protection  from 
their  external  environment.  The 
society  they  formed  was  merely 
the  means  to  that  end,  and  was 
important  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
an  adequate  means. 

Today's  society  assumes  a  supe- 
rior position  to  its  human  com- 
ponents. Presumably,  people  are 
now  of  lesser  importance  than  the 
society  they  comprise,  being 
valued    only   to    the    extent   that 
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their  function  glorifies  and  exalts 
that  society.  This  is  a  false  pre- 
sumption which  will  be  presently 
explained. 

Our  second  illustration  con- 
cerns the  'economic'  aspect  of 
society — that  aspect  which  con- 
cerns the  provision  and  distribu- 
tion of  physical  goods  to  the  pop- 
ulace. 

Exchange  of  commodities  in 
early  societies  was  effected  by 
barter  between  individuals. 
When  this  became  too  cumber- 
some, a  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ment was  devised  in  which  the 
exchange  medium  was  money. 
Its  only  purpose  was  to  expedite 
the  transfer  of  goods  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer,  but  it  soon 
acquired  a  greater  significance. 
Due  to  its  negotiability,  those 
persons  with  the  greatest  acumen 
accumulated  unproportion  a  t  e  1  y 
large  masses  of  the  medium.  This 
gave  them  a  greater  claim  on  the 
physical  goods  of  the  realm  than 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Con- 
sequently, the  erroneous  impres- 
sion was  gained  by  the  bulk  of 
the  populace  that  the  monetary 
medium  was  important  in  itself 
— indeed  that  the  accumulation 
of  it  was  a  primary  consideration 
of  more  importance  than  the 
acquisition   of   their   physical   re- 
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quirements.  This,  also,  is  an  in- 
correct assumption. 

Despite  our  inverted  concept  of 
the  foregoing  two  aspects  of 
modern  society,  there  has  been 
no  real  change  in  the  purpose  of 
society.  It  still  exists  and  operates 
primarily  for  the  reasons  already 
described.  Any  form  of  society 
which  does  not  adequately  fulfil 
its  established  purposes  is  failing 
the  people  who  comprise  it,  and 
hence  deserves  no  support. 

As  human  beings,  we  enter  life 
on  this  Earth  through  no  volition 
of  our  own,  but  once  on  it  we 
seek  to  extend  our  lives  as  long 
and  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
Therefore  any  means  we  employ 
to  effect  this  end  is  worthy  of 
consideration  so  long  as  it  does 
not  impede  others.  We  cannot 
change  our  lives,  but  we  can 
change  the  form  of  our  society. 

What  form  of  change  in  the 
structure  of  our  society  suggests 
itself  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
original  objectives  of  society  and 
is  not  antagonistic  to  the  optimum 
welfare  of  those  who  constitute 
it? 

An  initial  step  to  be  taken  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  so- 
ciety as  described  above  is  the 
division  of  the  land  portions  of 
the   globe    into    areas    which   are 
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geographically  conducive  to  the 
maximum  productive  standards 
as  self-sustaining  units.  Since  it 
is  obviously  apparent  that  large 
areas  are  overwhelmingly  more 
self-sustaining  than  small  ones,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  conti- 
nental area  is  productively  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  one  of  the 
national  entities  whose  areas  ag- 
gregate that  of  the  continent. 
While  many  people  will  agree  to 
the  foregoing  logic,  they  will  ob- 
ject that  the  elimination  of  nation- 
al boundaries  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished — aside  from 
political  considerations — because 
of  the  differences  of  race,  lan- 
guage and  custom  which  natur- 
ally divide  one  from  the  other. 
Such  an  objection  has  been 
proved  basically  unsound  here 
on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent whose  two  largest  countries, 
Canada  and  United  States,  have 
been  largely  populated  by  peoples 
of  all  nations  and  races  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  came 
here  bringing  with  them  all  their 
languages,  customs,  petty  jealous- 
ies and  nationalistic  hatreds. 
They  found  in  this  new  land  so 
abundant  in  the  necessities  of 
life  that  despite  their  inherent 
differences  they  were  basically 
the    same,    and    that   the    biggest 


problem  of  all — the  securing  of  a 
livelihood  —  was  common  to  all. 
They  worked  together,  and  gra- 
dually their  old  differences  dis- 
solved as  they  adopted  them- 
selves to  their  new  environment. 
Peoples  who  had  been  bitter  ene- 
mies in  their  old  lands  intermixed 
after  a  generation  or  two  and 
produced  children  whose  affini- 
ties were  directed  to  the  land  of 
their  birth  rather  than  either  of 
those  from  which  their  parents 
descended.  North  America  thus 
produced  an  entirely  new  race  of 
people  by  becoming  the  'melting 
pot  of  the  world,'  which,  despite 
certain  artificial  barriers  of  chief- 
ly economic  character  that  have 
prevented  greater  intermixture, 
are  predominantly  homogeneous 
in  language,  education  and  cus- 
toms. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
vaunted  and  exaggerated  differ- 
ences which  separate  the  various 
people  of  the  world  can  be  abol- 
ished successfully  if  the  likeli- 
hood of  greater  material  advan- 
tages is  promised  therefrom.  Na- 
tionalism and  politico  -  economic 
controls  are  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  adoption  of  mutually  ben- 
eficial societies  today,  and  will 
continue  so  as  long  as  the  educa- 
{ Continued  on  page  35) 
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^Ae  decline  96.  Aooelen.ati4t(f^ 

■T^HE  decline  in  U.S.  production  that  started  last  December  is  accel- 
^  erating.  The  pickup  expected  in  spring  months  did  not  develop. 
The  business  outlook  is  for  more  drops. 

Total  output,  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  fell  5 
points  in  March — ^to  184%  of  the  prewar  average,  from  February's 
189%. 

The  April  trend  suggested  another  drop — maybe  to  180%  of 
prewar. 

A  continued  slide  in  production  in  April,  instead  of  a  recovery, 
forced  Government  economists  to  take  another  look  at  the  situation. 
The  official  line  had  been  to  shrug  off  the  dip  in  the  boom  as  tempor- 
ary, to  discount  the  judgment  of  private  appraisers  that  a  decline  was 
generating.    April  confirmed  a  decline. 

What's  really  significant  is  that  a  decline  has  hit  hard  -  goods 
factories. 

Metal-fabricating  plants  cut  back  output  substantially  in  March. 

Machinery  manufacturers  reduced  output  4%  from  February 
to  March.  Heavier  cuts  in  this  group  were  made  by  appliance  and 
machine-tool  makers. 
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Lumber  production  increased  during  the  month,  but  output  of 
other  building  materials  declined.  Furniture  production  has  been 
dropping  since  October. 

Iron  and  steel  industry  and  automobile  plants  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  total  production  index  as  high  as  it  is.  These  industries 
may  slow  soon. 

Steel  companies  report  record  production  and  earnings  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1949  (see  'Record  Output  of  Steel'  in  this  issue),  but 
steelmakers  caution  that  this  may  not  go  on.  Steel  output  is  down 
slightly. 

The  automobile  industry  is  beginning  to  wonder  whether  factor- 
ies are  not  now  producing  more  passenger  cars  than  their  dealers  will 
be  able  to  sell. 

The  consumer  market  for  durable  goods,  which  has  been  almost 
insatiable  since  the  war  ended,  appears  to  be  nearing  satisfaction  at 
present  prices.  Further  price  cuts  and  ctubacks  in  production  are 
indicated  by  present  trends. 

Soft-goods  plants,  which  have  been  in  a  mild  slump  for  some  time, 
are  not  recovering.  They  took  another  3%  dip  in  March,  were  down 
again  in  April. 

Woolen  and  worsted  industry  cut  back  substantially  in  March. 

Cotton  consumption  by  textile  mills  also  continued  on  the  down- 
grade. 

Rayon  deliveries  were  curtailed  sharply  in  March,  say  reports 
to  FRB. 

Chemical  industry  also  reduced  operations  and  still  is  cutting 
back. 

Paperboard  is  down  6%  from  February,  15%  from  a  year  ago. 

The  trend  in  factory  output,  both  in  hard  and  soft  goods,  suggests 
further  layoffs,  shorter  work  weeks,  less  employment. 

Other  measures  of  business  conditions  also  suggest  continued 
decline. 

Construction  contracts  for  March  did  not  come  up  to  expectations, 
although  there  was  a  seasonal  rise  from  February.  Residential  con- 
tracts were  20%  smaller  than  a  year  ago;  private  contracts  as  a  whole 
were  down  8%. 
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Department-store  sales  continue  to  run  about  4%  under  last  year. 

Bank  loans  to  business  firms  continue  to  shrink.  They  have  de- 
clined about  $1,500,000,000  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  drop  for 
the  week  ended  April  20  was  $243,000,000.  That  is  for  banks  located 
in  the  larger  U.S.  cities. 

The  present  downward  course  of  business  explains  why  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  reversed  its  policies.  The  Board  has  forgotten 
about  the  threat  of  inflation.  Policies  now  are  directed  at  attempts  to 
stem  a  business  decline. 
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PLANNERS  of  Canada's  hydro-electric  future  have  power  projects 
under  way,  or  on  their  drawing  boards,  that  will  make  the  Domin- 
ion the  greatest  per  capita  producer  of  hydro  power  in  the  world. 
Record  capital  expenditures  on  power  installations  this  year  of 
around  $250  millions  will  add  about  400,000  hp  to  Canada's  working 
potential.  By  1953  power  capacity  will  have  been  boosted  by  almost 
28%. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  River  power  project  and  a  British  Columbia 
power  development  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  proceeded 
with,  the  Dominion's  hydro-electric  facilities  will  be  boosted  by  45%. 
This  would  give  a  total  waterpower  installation  of  approximately  16 
million  hp  as  against  8.2  million  in  1939. 

Although  current  programs  are  being  rushed  to  completion 
in  practically  every  province,  still-rising  power  demands  are  absorb- 
ing the  extra  current  as  quickly  as  it  is  made  available.  Over  440,000 
hp  was  added  last  year  against  the  yearly  pre-war  average  of  300,000 
hp.  High  demand,  plus  a  drop  in  average  rainfall  was  enough  to  force 
severe  power  rationing  in  three  provinces — Ontario,  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia. 

Load  demand  in  the  highly  industrialized  Ontario  area  has 
jumped  31%  since  the  end  of  the  war — 113%  since  1938,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  heavier  demand  coming  from  new  and  expanded 
industry. 
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Two  potential  power  developments  overshadow  all  others  today. 
Though  neither  has  been  given  the  go-ahead  signal  yet,  power  offi- 
cials say  the  projects  are  inevitable.  They  are  the  proposed  $451 
million  St.  Lawrence  project  to  develop  2.2  million  hp  in  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  of  the  river  and  a  $300  million  development 
in  B.C.  to  provide  about  one  million  extra  hp  for  establishment  of  an 
aluminum  industry. 

Up  to  now  the  former  has  been  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  peren- 
nially shelved  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  plans.  (While  it  looks  at  the 
moment  as  if  the  seaway  plan  might  get  the  go  by  again  this  year, 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  has  assured  Ontario  Hydro  Chairman 
R.  Saunders  that  he  will  urge  early  decision  at  Washington  on  the 
power  end.) 

Current  projects  should  look  after  Ontario's  still  rising  power 
demands  until  1952.    Additional  new  power  beyond  that  time  will 
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have  to  come  from  either  the  St.  Lawrence  development  or  steam- 
made  power. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  wants  to  know 
the  answer  now.  Construction  will  start  this  summer  on  two  units 
of  a  207,000  hp  steam-electric  plant  in  the  Toronto  area  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Additional  units  would  likely  have  to  be  started  too  if  the  St. 
Lawrence  program  were  shelved.  Entire  cost  of  the  steam  plant 
would  be  around  $100  million-  as  against  the  Commission's  estimated 
share  of  $225.5  millions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

A  decision  that  could  change  the  whole  industrial  pattern  of  B.C. 
is  currently  being  pondered  by  electrical  engineers  and  officials  of 
two  large  metal  companies — Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  and  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.  Although  these  projects  are  still  in  the  survey  stage,  one 
of  the  companies — Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada — is  sufficiently  interested 
to  spend  $1  million  in  engineering  studies  alone.  The  big  question  from 
the  companies  standpoint  is  whether  indicated  power  developments 
would  provide  enough  lost-cost  power  to  justify  establishment  of  an 
aluminum  industry  on  the  west  coast. 

Any  one  of  three  proposed  power  developments  would  entail  a 
capital  expenditure  in  the  province  of  some  $300  millions;  might  mean 
an  annual  production  of  some  $100  millions  worth  of  aluminum;  would 
provide  additional  power  for  development  of  other  industries. 

British  Columbia  ranks  second  among  the  provinces  in  available 
waterpower  resources.  Mountainous  rivers  and  a  high  rate  of  precipi- 
tation offer  opportunities  for  large  developments.  Three  tidewater 
plant  sites  that  could  be  served  by  undeveloped  waterpower  resources 
have  already  been  indicated. 

All  three  projects  call  for  drilling  a  tunnel  through  coast  moun- 
tains and  dropping  water  from  interior  lakes  quickly  down  to  sea 
level.  Each  project  is  capable  of  developing  from  %  to  1  million  hp. 
Aluminum  companies  are  chiefly  interested  because  their  product 
requires  more  electric  power  than  any  other  commercial  product  per 
dollar  of  product.   This  year  should  provide  the  answer. 

— Condensed  from  Financial  Post 
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TNURING  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  greatest  production  of 
*^  raw  steel  in  history  poured  out  of  steelmaking  furnaces  in  the 
United  States.  The  tonnage  was  sufficient  to  have  provided  every  one 
of  the  147,000,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  with 
a  total  of  326  pounds  of  steel. 

The  record  output  of  the  first  quarter  raised  the  total  production 
of  raw  steel  in  twelve  successive  months  to  more  than  90,000,000  tons, 
an  achievement  never  before  equaled  in  a  like  period.  The  effect  of 
the  greatest  steel  production  cycle  was  being  felt  everywhere  as  the 
factories  of  the  country  rapidly  balanced  supply  and  demand  for  their 
products. 

Other  facts  about  steel's  significant  production  achievement  in- 
clude: 

The  output  of  the  first  quarter,  24,000,000  tons  of  raw  steel,  fai- 
exceeded  an  entire  year's  production  in  any  other  country.  For  the 
first  time  in  any  three-month  period,  furnaces  were  operated  at  an 
average  exceeding  100%  of  capacity.  Technological  advances  were 
meeting  expectations. 

Average  weekly  output  of  steel  during  the  first  quarter  was 
1,870,000  tons.  If  continued  during  1949,  that  high  level  of  activity 
would  result  in  the  production  of  more  than  97,000,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  about  9,000,000  tons  over  1948. 

Shipments  of  finished  steel  exceeded  18,000,000  tons  in  the  three 
months  January,  February  and  March.  That  equaled  more  than  half 
of  the  total  shipments  for  the  year  1939.  It  was  40%  of  the  total  for 
1940. 

January's  output  was  remarkable  because  it  exceeded  8,000,000 
tons.  Never  before  had  that  much  steel  been  made  in  a  single  month. 
But  the  record  was  soon  shattered  when  March  became  the  month  of 
greatest  steel  output  with  8,389,000  tons.  Thus,  the  supply  of  steel 
was  rising  faster  than  ever  before. 

In  a  year  of  production  at  the  rate  of  the  first  quarter  of  1949, 
the  per  capita  output  of  raw  steel  would  be  more  than  1,300  pounds, 
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compared  with  an  average  of  807  pounds  for  each  person  ten  years 
earlier. 

Steel  companies  increased  their  total  annual  ingot  capacity  by 
about  1,800,000  tons  in  1948,  to  a  record  level  of  over  96,000,000  tons. 
They  plan  to  raise  capacity  to  almost  99,000,000  tons  by  the  end  of 
1950.  They  spent  $583,000,000  in  1948  and  expect  to  spend  $627,000,- 
000  this  year.  —Steel  Facts 
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TJERCHED  on  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  Etobicoke  creek  in  a 
*  Toronto  suburb  is  a  neat,  new,  four-room  bungalow.  It  has  no 
chimney  and  no  furnace,  yet  comfortably  ensconced  inside  on  the  raw 
winter  days  is  a  Toronto  electrical  engineer,  B.  A.  Wilson,  his  wife 
and  their  baby  daughter. 

This  is  Toronto's,  and  one  of  Canada's  first  houses  to  be  heated 
by  almost  ice-cold  well  water.  Yes,  ice-cold  water! 
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Applying  a  principle  which  has  been  used  successfully  to  heat 
houses  in  Switzerland  and  the  southern  U.S.  for  10  years,  which 
warmed  German  subs  with  sea-water  during  the  war  and  more  re- 
cently office  buildings  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  installed  a  fireless  furnace.  Technicians  call  it  a  heat  pump,  and 
engineers  say  it  uses  the  'reversed  refrigeration'  principle. 

Canada  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in  house-heating,  be- 
cause if  the  same  experience  is  had  here  as  south  of  the  line,  the  heat 
pump  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  conventional 
furnace.  In  Ontario,  the  shortage  of  hydro  power  will  be  a  limiting 
factor  for  a  few  years. 

It  was  one  of  winter's  milder  days  when  I  called  on  the  Wilsons, 
and  basked  in  their  refrigerator-produced  warmth.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  success  of  the  unit  in  temperatures  barely  below 
freezing,  but  Mr.  Wilson  warned  it  still  is  nothing  but  an  experiment 
in  Canada,  and  needed  for  a  real  test  are  prolonged  periods  of  sub- 
zero weather  which  Toronto's  winter  this  year  had  failed  to  provide. 
Another  winter  may  be  needed  to  prove  it,  but  because  it  works  in 
the  'banana  belts'  of  southern  Ontario  and  B.C.  still  doesn't  mean  it 
will  be  a  success  in  Yellowknife  or  Moosonee. 

No  one  should  be  in  any  hurry  for  at  least  a  few  years  to  rush 
off  to  the  corner  hardware  store  to  buy  parts.  Aside  from  the  fact 
you  need  to  be  a  qualified  engineer  to  assemble  the  heat  pump,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  shopping  around  to  get  what  you  want.  And  at  this  stage 
of  the  experiment  when  mass  production  of  such  equipment  still  is 
no  more  than  talked  about,  it  requires  some  scientific  knowledge  as 
well  as  just  ordinary  horse  sense  to  know  what's  needed.  That's  if 
you  don't  want  to  end  up  with  bills  totalling  $4,000  or  $5,000. 

Furthermore,  the  experimenters  warn,  present  units  in  Canada 
must  be  adapted  from  refrigeration  equipment,  which  is  not  complet- 
ely satisfactory  and  needs  many  repairs.  An  experimental  unit  made 
by  a  U.S.  company  now  is  offered  south  of  the  line  for  $2,000,  plus 
$1,000  for  installation.  It's  compact  and  occupies  6.3  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  is  six  feet  three  inches  high. 

Wilson's  fireless  furnace  has  a  three-horsepower  electric  motor 
and  refrigeration  unit  with  a  series  of  jumbo-size  coils.    These  and 
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a  number  of  lesser  parts  are  hooked  up  by  copper  pipes  with  a  drilled 
well,  190  feet  deep  and  about  60  feet  behind  his  house. 

The  intake  pipe  pours  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees 
(Fahrenheit)  into  the  refrigeration  unit  in  the  basement.  It's  at  this 
point  the  'reversed  refrigeration'  principle  enters  the  picture.  In  the 
cooling  process,  used  in  the  refrigeration  in  your  kitchen,  the  heat 
from  the  air  inside  the  refrigerator  is  removed  and  discharged  as 
warm,  waste  air.  In  the  heating  process,  the  heat  from  air  passing 
through  the  refrigeration  unit  still  is  removed,  but  the  cooled  air  is 
discharged  as  waste,  and  the  warm  air  saved  and  diverted  into  the 
heating  system. 

The  same  principle  works  whether  it  be  air  or  water  flowing 
through  the  cooling  unit  and,  with  the  Wilson  installation,  the  heat 
units  are  obtained  by  cooling  the  water  from  their  well.  As  the  water, 
at  about  40  degrees  when  it  enters  the  freezing  unit,  passes  through, 
heat  units  are  removed  so  that  by  the  time  the  water  flows  out  the 
other  end  of  the  freezer,  its  temperature  is  down  to  about  35. 

Water  is  pumped  through  the  freezer  fast  enough  for  sufficient 
heat  units  to  be  removed  to  keep  air  at  a  temperature  of  about  130 
degrees  as  it  flows  through  the  heat  register  into  a  room  upstairs. 
Mingling  with  the  cooler  air  in  the  room,  it  produces  an  even  tempera- 
ture of  68,  70  or  75  degrees,  or  whatever  the  Wilsons  set  their  thermo- 
stat at.  The  cooler  air  works  its  way  back  to  the  basement,  and  is 
down  to  about  65  degrees  by  the  time  it  pours  back  into  the  heat  pump 
to  be  reheated.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  harder  the  pump  works 
to  produce  an  even  heat. 

The  cooled  water,  meanwhile,  is  being  returned  to  the  well,  where 
within  possibly  a  day  the  earth's  heat  will  have  warmed  it  back  up  to 
40  degrees  so  it  can  be  used  again.  In  cold  weather,  about  300  gallons 
of  water  an  hour  are  required;  in  warm  weather,  perhaps  as  little  as 
10  gallons.  Deep  in  the  earth,  the  water  remains  at  almost  a  constant 
temperature  the  year  around,  no  matter  how  frosty  the  surface  air 
gets. 

This  'reversed  refrigeration'  heating  can,  in  a  few  seconds,  by 
quick  twists  of  four  valves,  revert  to  its  original  role,  so  that  in  hot 
weather  it  cools  a  house.  It  worked  so  well  last  summer,  in  fact,  that 
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Mrs.  Wilson  had  to  don  her  fur  coat  in  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a  heat 
wave. 

The  Wilsons  have  learned  early  that  both  vibration  and  noise 
generated  by  the  motor  of  the  heat  pump  are  two  drawbacks  which 
must  receive  major  consideration  in  a  small  house.  Mr.  Wilson  now  is 
studying  methods  of  minimizing  the  former  by  placing  rubber 
cushions  under  the  machinery,  while  by  lining  the  basement  ceiling 
he  hopes  to  prevent  the  noise  being  heard  upstairs. 

Wilson  has  found  his  installation  no  cheaper  to  run  than  a  coal 
furnace  so  far,  'but  if  successful  it  will  justify  itself  because  it  is  the 
ideal  and  healthiest  heating  method.  Windows  can  be  sealed  off,  and 
proper  heat  and  humidity  maintained  the  year  around.  There's  no 
fuel  to  handle,  no  ashes  or  smoke  or  fumes  of  any  kind,  and  there's 
absolutely  no  fire  hazard  because  there's  no  flame.' 

Another  private  experimental  unit  is  being  erected  in  an  Oak- 
ville  house,  and  an  installation  is  also  being  made  at  one  of  the  On- 
tario Hydro  transformer  stations  in  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Hydro  is  vitally  interested  in  Wilson's  experiment 
and  others,  because  success  of  the  heat  pump  would  boost  power 
demand  in  a  province  where  energy  already  is  in  short  supply.  It 
has  connected  a  series  of  meters  in  the  Wilson  house  and  Professor 
A.  D.  Misener  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  consultant  to  the  Ontario 
Hydro  on  the  heat  pump,  looks  for  much  information  to  be  obtained 
from  them,  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  commission  in  studying  pos- 
sible power  demand. 

Professor  Misener  has  found  that  operating  costs  of  units  being 
used  successfully  elsewhere  'are  only  about  one- third  as  much  as  with 
furnaces  burning  coal.'  Initial  installation  costs,  however,  are  'very 
high,'  and  he  estimat'es  about  $2,500  is  needed  to  equip  a  six-room, 
two-storey  house.  Mass  production  can  be  expected  to  reduce  the 
figure  substantially.  Widespread  use  of  the  heat  pump  in  Canada 
would  effect  a  big  saving  in  U.S.  dollars  by  reducing  heavy  coal 
imports. 

Some  experts  see  the  heat  pump  as  most  likely  to  find  its  first 
general  use  in  Canada  in  factories  such  as  metallurgical,  chemical 
and  steel  plants,   where   a  tremendous  amount  of  heat   is  going  to 
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waste  in  air  of  possibly  100  degrees  and  water  of  maybe  50  degrees 
which  is  pumped  outside.  If  it  were  trapped  or  'harnessed'  by  a  heat 
pump,  big  savings  could  be  made  in  fuel  costs,  and  in  some  plants  the 
existing  heating  system  might  be  displaced.  At  least  one  Canadian 
manufacturer  is  now  known  to  be  designing  equipment  for  large  in^ 
dustrial  or  office  building  installations. 

— Harold  Hilliard  in  Toronto  Star  Weekly 


^^TTAWA. — Canada's  foreign  trade  position  for  the  first  quarter  of 
^^  1949  has  shown  a  trend  for  the  worse,  with  an  over-all  trade 
deficit  standing  out  like  a  sore  thumb  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

That  was  the  salient  fact  in  figures  released  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  showed  that  total  trade  up  to  the  end  of 
March  ahead  of  last  year,  but  that  climbing  import  and  declining 
export  values  had  thrown  the  usual  overall  favorable  trade  balance 
out  the  window. 

Canada's  deficit  with  all  countries  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1949  was  approximately  $600,000.  Responsible  was  a  deficit  of  $16.9 
million  for  the  month  of  March. 

In  comparison,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1948  Canada  had  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  about  $95  million. 

Mainly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  smaller  favorable 
balance  in  trading  with  Britain,  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
a  trade  deficit  balance  with  the  United  States  that  was  higher  than 
in  1948. 

Canada's  trade  accounts  can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Total  foreign  trade  in  March  was  $454.9  million,  an  increase  of 
6.3%  over  March  of  last  year.  Aggregate  value  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  was  up  to  $1,330,900,000  from  $1,265,600,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1948,  or  by  5%. 

Domestic  exports  were  slightly  lower  for  March  of  both  years 
and  the  first  quarters  of  both  years.   In  March,  1949,  value  of  imports 
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rose  20%  over  the  corresponding  month  of  a  year  ago,  and  by  13.7% 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  compared  with  last. 

Debit  balance  of  March  trade  with  United  States  was  $44.9  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  $24.2  million  last  year. 

This  raised  the  three-month  total  deficit  with  United  States  to 
$132.8  million  this  year  from  $107.9  million  in  1948. 

The  credit  balance  of  trade  with  Britain  in  March  was  down  to 
$11.3  million  as  compared  with  a  $37.7  million  favorable  balance  in 
March,  1948. 

This  brought  the  credit  balance  for  the  first  quarter  of  1949  to  a 
mere  $63.2  million,  as  compared  with  $115  million  in  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year. 

Imports  for  consumption  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  $235.9 
million  in  March,  as  compared  with  $197.1  million  in  the  same  month 
of  1948.  Imports  for  consumption  for  the  first  quarter  were  $665.7 
million  as  compared  with  $585.3  million  last  year. 

March  total  of  domestic  exports  was  $216.8  million,  as  compared 
with  $228.4  million  in  the  same  month  last  year.  In  the  first  quarter 
it  was  $658.8  million  as  compared  with  $672  million  last  year. 

— Dillon  O'Leary  in  Vancouver  Sun 


if  NEW  YORK.— Studies  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility that  cortisone,  the  recently  synthesized  harmone  of  the  cortex  (out  layer)  of 
the  adrenal  gland,  may  prove  useful  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  were  reported  at 
the  International  Congress  on  Rheumatic  Diseases. 

The  studies  were  described  by  a  team  of  six  scientists  headed  by  Prof.  George  W. 
Thorn.  The  group  also  presented  evidence  confirming  and  extending  the  findings 
of  Drs.  Philip  S.  Hench  and  Edward  C.  Kendal  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  on  the  dramatic 
effects  of  cortisone  therapy  on  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

In  the  course  of  their  studies  on  the  effects  of  cortisone  (formerly  known  as 
Compound  E)  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  three  Boston  hospitals,  Dr.  Thorn 
and  his  associates  observed  that  cortisone  influences  brain  metabolism  and  that  it 
restores  to  normal  the  abnormal  brain  wave  pattern  in  Addison's  disease,  a  condi- 
tion arising  from  the  degeneration  of  the  adrenal  cortex. 

Since  abnormal  brain  wave  patterns  are  characteristic  of  epilepsy  and  appear 
strongest  just  before  the  onset  of  an  attack,  it  is  hoped  that  an  agent  capable  of 
restoring  abnormal  brainwave  patterns  to  normal  may  also  effect  a  change  in  the 
mechanism  involved  in  epilepsy. 

So  far,  however,  not  enough  of  the  cortisone,  produced  in  minute  amounts  by 
Merck  and  Co.,  has  been  available  to  make  the  test  on  epileptics.  All  the  material  is 
being  used  for  further  work  on  rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic  fever  and  related 
diseases  in  which  the  cortisone  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  promising  agent 
found  so  far.  ■ — William  L.  Laurence  in  New  York  Times 
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Through  the  Technoscope 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  ivill  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of   ivorking   hours,   to   every   citizen   on   this   Continent. 
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Science  and  Technology 

A   NEW   ARTHRITIS   DRUG,   SO 

scarce  that  only  five  grains  comprise  the 
world's  supply,  will  be  tried  experimen- 
tally in  Chicago. 

Michael  Reese  Hospital  is  one  of  five 
national  sites  chosen  for  the  test  work. 
Investigators  here  have  been  allotted  one 
gram  (one  twenty-eight  of  an  ounce); 
worth  $1,000. 

Doctors  said  six  patients  already  have 
been  selected.  They  will  be  kept  in  the 
hospital  and  under  observation  at  all 
times. 

The  drug  has  been  given  the  name 
Compound  E.  The  present  scanty  supply 
has  been  three  years  in  the  making. 

First  reports,  from  Mayo  Clinic,  said 
it  shows  'significant  promise  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,'  the  most  prevalent  type. 

'In  every  case,'  the  Mayo  report  said, 
'the  stiffness  of  muscles  and  joints  has 
relaxed  markedly.  Pain  and  tenderness 
have  lessened  and  the  use  of  both  joints 
and  muscles  has  significantly  facilitated.' 

Another  report,  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, indicates  the  change  is  rapid  and 
dramatic,  taking  place  in  four  to  eight 
hours. 

Doctors  say  it  is  not  likely  that  Com- 
pound E  ever  will  be  a  cure,  but  rather 
a  treatment  like  liver  extract  for  anemia 
and  insulin  for  diabetes. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  CON- 
crete  mixer  has  been  completed  by  T.  L. 
Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee  equipment  manu- 
facturer. It  weighs  41,800  pounds  com- 
plete with  feed  chute  and  motor,  sells 
for  about  $20,000.  A  100-hp.  electric 
motor  supplies  its  power. 

The  mixer,  which  is  about  50%  big- 
ger than  other  machines,  has  already 
been  sold  to  a  ready-mix  concrete  firm, 
Camden  Lime  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.  A  sec- 
ond model  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  the 
Albuquerque  Gravel  Products  Co.,  Albu- 
querque, N.M. 

According  to  Harold  E.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  concern,  the  ma- 
chine has  a  10%  overload  guarantee.  So 
its  on-the-job  capacity  is  6.6  cubic  yards. 

A  STEEL  HARDENING  COMPOUND 
in  powder  form  that  can  be  applied  to 
cutting  tools,  dies,  taps,  reamers,  drills 
and  files  without  special  equipment  is 
being  manufactured  by  the  Wilson  Car- 
bon Co.,  New  York.  The  compound,  de- 
signated 'Hi-Speed-It,'  is  applied  by  dip- 
ping or  rolling  the  tool  in  it  after  the  tool 
has  been  heated  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture. Quenching  is  accomplished  in  cold 
water  or  brine.  As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  process,  IV^-inch  gouge 
was  deep-hardened  with  the  new  com- 
pound in  approximately  three  minutes. 
Carbon   steel   drills  treated   with   this 
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compound  will  drill  through  automobile 
spring-leaf  steel,  blue  spring  steel  and 
other  tough  alloy  metals.  Highspeed 
steel  tools  can  also  be  hardened  with  this 
compound. 

OYSTER   CULTIVATORS   NOW   ARE 

harvesting  their  crop  with  a  giant 
'vacuum  cleaner.'  The  machine  sucks 
oysters  and  almost  everything  else  from 
the  ocean  floor.  The  nozzle,  six  feet  wide 
and  seven  inches  high,  rides  along  the 
bottom  on  a  dolly  equipped  with  a  rub- 
ber tire.  A  centrifugal  pump  creates  a 
vacuum  great  enough  to  lift  2400  gallons 
of  oysters  and  water  a  minute.  The  rate 
of  catch  is  about  1000  bushels  of  oysters 
hourly. 

The  process  is  reversed  to  unload  the 
ship  and  deposit  the  catch  on  a  dock  con- 
veying system  that  carries  the  oysters  to 
a  processing  plant.  Because  the  vacuum 
line  also  sucks  oyster  drills,  a  destructive 
snail,  off  the  ocean  floor,  the  machine 
helps  in  clearing  this  pest  from  the  oyster 
beds. 

BY  PUSHING  ONLY  TWO  BUTTONS 

of  a  new  control  panel,  the  towerman  of 
a  subway  division  in  Brooklyn  can  set 
all  switches  and  signals  for  routing  a 
train.  The  same  operation  formerly  re- 
quired the  towerman  to  throw  as  many 
as  30  switch-and-signal  levers.  In  the 
new  system  he  pushes  one  button  at  the 
point  where  he  wishes  the  train  to  enter 
a  track  and  a  second  button  to  show  the 
destination.  All  intermediate  switches  and 
signals  then  fall  into  place  automatically. 
The  control  panel  is  a  replica  of  the 
track  pattern  with  each  push  button 
corresponding  to  a  signal.  If  the  tower- 
man selects  two  conflicting  routes  simul- 


taneously, red  lights  flash  on  the  panel. 
The  train  movements  can't  be  governed 
by  a  motorman;  if  he  runs  past  a  red 
signal,  a  trigger  in  the  roadbed  automa- 
tically applies  the  train's  brakes.  The 
signal  system  cost  $2,000,000  and  can  be 
operated  by  one  man  at  the  control 
panel. 

WIND-OPERATED  STATIONS  THAT 

send  automatic  weather  reports  are 
under  test  by  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps. 
Scientists  of  the  Army  and  the  Wind 
Turbine  Co.  have  developed  a  wind- 
driven  generator  which  charges  a  bank 
of  storage  batteries.  The  batteries  power 
a  radio  connected  with  instruments 
which  automatically  report  the  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  relative  humidity,  wind 
speed,  wind  direction,  precipitation  and 
sunshine  intensity. 

A  wind  seven  miles  per  hour  is  suffi- 
cient to  generate  electricity,  and  one  of 
24  miles  per  hour  will  produce  the  gen- 
erator's rated  output.  A  regulator  pre- 
vents overcharging  of  batteries. 

The  equipment  has  undergone  pre- 
liminary tests  at  Mt.  Washington,  N.H. 
If  the  experiments  are  successful,  the 
weather  stations  will  be  installed  at 
various  spots,  where  they  will  report  the 
weather  for  years  without  attention. 

THE    MOST   POWERFUL   ATOM 

smasher  in  the  world  is  being  constructed     g 
for  the  University  of  California.  The  new     * 
machine   will   be   seventeen   times   more 
powerful    than    the    university's    present 
cyclotron,  which  is  the  largest  known  to 
exist  today. 

The  electrical  equipment  for  this  huge 
atom  smasher  is  being  built  by  the  West- 
inghouse    Electric    Corporation.    It    con- 
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sists  of  two  alternating-current  motor- 
generator  sets  that  develop  100,000  kilo- 
watts of  power,  ignitrons  to  change  alter- 
nating into  direct  current,  and  a  net- 
work of  controls  and  meters  to  channel 
the  power  into  a  10,000-ton  circular 
steel  magnet. 

In  a  rectangular  'tunnel'  in  the  giant 
magnet,  sub-atomic  particles  called  pro- 
tons will  be  accelerated  electrically  until 
they  travel  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light. 
The  proton  will  then  be  'fired'  into  a 
block  of  graphite,  or  compressed  gas, 
smashing  the  atoms  in  the  material  and 
releasing  electrons,  neutrons,  protons  and 
mesons  which  can  be  photographed  for 
later  study. 

GALLIUM  —  A    RARE    SILVERY- 

white  metal  of  unique  properties — is  now 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh.  This 
unusual  metal  is  liquid  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer day,  having  a  melting  point  of  86 
degrees  F.  The  liquid  metal  may  be  held 
for  some  time  at  temperatures  almost  as 
low  as  the  freezing  point  of  water  without 
solidification  taking  place. 

Though  similar  to  aluminum  in  its 
chemical  behavior,  gallium  is  not  a  light 
metal.  Its  density  (5.9)  is  about  twice 
that  of  aluminum,  but  only  about  half 
that  of  metallic  mercury,  which  is  also 
liquid  at  room  temperatures.  Like  water, 
but  unlike  most  elements,  the  density  of 
gallium  is  greater  as  a  liquid  than  as  a 
solid;  gallium  actually  expands  on  solidi- 
fying. 

Gallium  wets  many  types  of  non-metal- 
lic surfaces,  such  as  glass  and  porcelain. 
As  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  a  protective 
natural  oxide  film  forms  readily  on  the 
surface.  Even  when  heated  to  tempera- 


tures as  high  as  1000  degrees  F*.,  a  glo- 
bule of  gallium  will  remain  bright  and 
shiny.  This  combination  of  properties 
should  make  this  metal  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  unusual  applications. 

A  NEW  ENGINEERING  MATERIAL 

described  as  ductile  cast  iron,  which  com- 
bines the  fluidity,  castability  and  ma- 
chinability  of  gray  iron  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  cast  steel,  has  been  developed 
by  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  New 
York  City.  This  material  is  character- 
ized by  a  graphite  structure  in  the  form 
of  speroids  rather  than  in  flake  form. 
Its  excellent  physical  properties,  parti- 
cularly its  high  elastic  modulus,  yield 
strength  and  ductibility,  suggest  its  suit- 
ability for  many  applications  hitherto 
considered  beyond  the  scope  of  cast  iron. 
Common  cast  iron  compositions,  as 
melted  in  the  cupola  or  in  other  kinds 
of  furnaces,  can  be  used  in  producing  this 
iron.  A  small  amount  of  magnesium  or 
a  magnesium-containing  addition  agent, 
such  as  nickel-magnesium  alloy,  is  intro- 
duced in  the  iron  to  provide  the  required 
properties. 

THE    WESTERN    PINE    ASSOCIA- 

tion  has  found  out  how  to  make  softwood 
so  hard  you  can't  drive  a  nail  through 
it.  It  perfected  the  process  at  its  Port- 
land (Ore.)  research  laboratory. 

The  'hard'  softwood  is  called  Staypack. 
It  is  made  by  applying  a  pressure  of 
1,500  p.s.i.  to  softwood  at  a  temperature 
of  about  325  F.  The  combination  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  causes  the  lignin 
resin  in  the  wood  to  flow  and  serve  as  a 
cementing  agent.  In  processing,  the  board 
is  compressed  to  about  one-third  its 
original  thickness. 
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Almost  any  softwood  will  do,  but 
white  fir  has  proved  best. 

The  \Vestern  Pine  Association  sees 
the  new  material  as  a  natural  for  floor- 
ing, paneling,  table  tops,  furniture,  even 
bearings — any  place  where  you  need  both 
hardness  and  moisture  resistance.  Stay- 
pack  doesn't  burn  easily;  it's  alcohol- 
and   cigarette-proof,    Western   Pine  says. 

RHENIUM  —  A  RARE  METAL 
worth  $900  a  pound — is  under  study 
for  possible  industrial  uses.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  is  now  extracting  it 
from  molybdenum-sulphide  flue  dust. 

ELBOW  GREASE  BOWS  OUT  IN 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California's  new 
petroleum-products  plant.  Fingertip  con- 
trol runs  all  three  phases  of  the  operation 
— manufacturing,  shipping  and  storing — 
at  Socal's  addition  to  its  Richmond 
(Cahf.)  refinery. 

The  new  plant  turns  out  38-million 
pounds  of  greases,  lubricants  and  special- 
ties a  year.  It  prepares  them  in  giant 
versions  of  kitchen  mixers,  10  to  75 
barrels  at  a  batch.  Stocks  move  through 
20  miles  of  pipelines  for  automatically 
controlled  processing. 

One  mile  of  roller  conveyors  fitted 
into  the  basement  floor  handles  barreled 
products.  This  system,  electronically  con- 
trolled, shifts  one  barrel  every  three 
seconds  to  railroad  spur  tracks,  to  truck- 
loading  docks,  or  to  storage  areas  to 
await  shipment.  The  plant  covers  seven 
and  a  half  acres,  makes  250  different 
kinds  of  petroleum  products,  from  white 
oils  to  grease. 

Business  and  Finance 

THE  U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 

merce    has    reported    that    first  -  quarter 
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output  of  goods  and  services  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $256  billion,  off  $9  billion 
from  the  final  quarter  of  1948  in  the 
sharpest  drop  since  the  war. 

THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STA- 
tistics  has  reported  that  manufacturing 
employment  fell  by  330,000  between  mid- 
March  and  mid-April.  Overall  non-agri- 
cultural employment  was  about  400,000 
below  April,  1948. 

USED-CAR  SALES  ARE  SKIDDING 
in  United  States  and  Canada.  With 
plenty  of  new  cars  around,  used-car 
prices  in  U.S.  have  plummeted  as  much 
as  one-third  since  last  June.  The  dealers 
had  hoped  that  the  warm  weather  would 
give  their  business  its  usual  seasonal  up- 
swing. This  year  it  did  nothing  of  the 
sort;  instead,  business  got  worse. 

Nobody  expects  a  pickup  soon.  In 
spite  of  the  Ford  strike,  new  cars  are 
rolling  out  of  Detroit  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  5,000,000  a  year.  Some  new  car 
dealers  are  feeling  a  sag  in  their  own 
sales  ( Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  has  reported 
a  $5.8  million  loss  in  the  first  quarter). 
They  are  once  more  offering  bigger  trade- 
in  allowances  than  they  could  get  for 
the  used  cars.  By  summer's  end,  some  of 
1949's  new  cars  will  be  showing  up  on 
used-car  lots,  to  add  to  the  glut.  Both 
new-  and  used-car  dealers  will  probably 
have  to  cut  their  prices  still  more. 

BUSINESS  LOANS  OF  WEEKLY  RE- 

porting  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
in  leading  U.S.  cities  shrank  for  the  six- 
teenth straight  week.  The  $13,976,000,000 
in  loans  outstanding  is  nearly  $1,500,000,- 
000  less  than  was  on  the  books  four 
[months  ago. 
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tional,  political  and  economic 
props  are  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  precarious,  dangerously 
balanced  inverted  pyramid  of  the 
social  structure.  The  indications 
are  strong,  at  least  in  North  Am- 
erica, that  they  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  this  unnatural  condi- 
tion much  longer. 

Technocracy  has  so  long  point- 
ed out  how  advanced  technology 
is  undermining  the  Price  System, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
detail  the  whys  and  wherefors  of 
this  accomplishment.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  process  is — con- 
currently with  the  Price  System's 
dissolution  —  preparing  the  way 
for  a  form  of  society  which  will 
place  its  citizens  at  the  top  of  its 
list  of  obligations,  The  state  will 
be  the  constant  servant  of  its  citi- 
zens, rather  than  their  being 
mere  accessories  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  its  national  or  imperial 
aspirations. 

Any  form  of  society  which 
places  the  state  in  a  dominant 
position  over  the  people  who 
comprise  it  is  automatically  de- 
feating the  basic  purpose  for 
which  that  society  was  originat- 
ed. Though  this  condition  may 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the 
members  of  the  society  identify- 
ing it  as  an  entity  indestructibly 


vital  to  their  existence,  it  in  no 
wise  alters  the  effect  of  the  fore- 
going contention.  If  there  is  any 
patriotism  to  be  shown,  it  should 
actually  be  from  state  to  populace 
rather  than  from  populace  to 
stale.  Can  you  imagine  a  man 
paying  homage  to  the  car  he  pur- 
chases to  transport  him  back  and 
forthfromhome  to  work?  Ridicu- 
lous, you  say.  It  is  merely  an  im- 
plement to  expedite  his  daily 
round  of  life.  Exactly  so!  Yet  that 
in  effect  is  what  he  does  when  he 
indicates  it  to  his  associates  as  a 
source  of  material  pride.  And  that 
is  what  we  do  when  we  look  upon 
our  form  of  society  as  any  more 
than  a  means  of  attaining  the 
benefits  each  of  us  need  and  de- 
sire. 

The  blueprint  of  Technocracy 
is  one  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  protective  and  physical 
requirements  of  North  America's 
190  million  or  more  residents. 
Through  employment  of  the  most 
advanced  techniques  in  science 
and  mechanics,  an  abundance  of 
goods  will  be  readily  availed  to 
them  with  only  the  most  trifling 
reciprocal  function  required  of 
them.  It  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  presently  installed  technology 
that  citizens  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Technate  will  be  required  to 
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'work'  only  about  16  hours  a 
week  from  their  25th  to  their  45th 
birthdays.  If,  by  virtue  of  some 
physical  infirmity,  they  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  rendering  even 
this  slight  service,  they  will 
nevertheless  receive  their  equal 
share  of  the  Continent's  abun- 
dance. Where  the  vast  bulk  of 
work  (over  98%)  is  performed  by 
extraneous  energy,  it  is  pointless 
to  attempt  the  distribution  of  an 
abundance  wrought  thereby  on  a 
basis  of  proportion  reckoned  on 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  function 
attributable  to  each  citizen.  The 
Technate  will  make  no  attempt  to 
do  so.  Everyone  will  be  amply 
supplied  with  the  things  needed 
and  desired  from  birth  to  death. 
This  will  be  done  because  of  resi- 
dence on  the  North  American 
Continent  and  for  no  other  reason. 
If  you  imagine  a  society  in 
which  there  will  be  no  taxes, 
rents,  mortgages  or  other  debts; 
in  which  the  only  requirements 
of  those  under  25  will  be  the  gain- 
ing of  an  education  to  fit  them 
for  the  line  of  function  they  pre- 
fer; in  which  the  functionals 
(those  from  25  to  45)  will  have 
20  hours  of  each  'work'  day 
to  themselves  and  78  days  each 
year  of  unbroken  vacation  in 
which    to    travel,    study,    pursue 


hobbies  or  otherwise  seek  pleas- 
ure; and  in  which  complete  re- 
tirement follows  at  45  until  death 
with  no  reduction  in  consuming 
privileges,  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  form  of  society  the  Technate 
would  be  once  it  is  fully  estab- 
lished. To  elaborate  the  benefits 
of  a  scientifically  planned  society 
commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  technological  economy 
would  require  space  far  beyond 
that  nov;  available.  It  has,  besides, 
been  described  in  considerable 
degree  in  other  items  of  Technoc- 
racy literature. 

The  principal  point  to  be  stres- 
sed here  is  that  the  Technate  will 
achieve  the  distinction  of  once 
more  restoring  society  to  its  origi- 
nal purpose  —  that  of  protecting 
and  providing  the  needs  of  all 
persons  who  comprise  it.  Because 
of  the  physical  wealth  of  North 
America,  its  comparatively  small 
population,  and  the  high  degree 
of  technical  skill  employed,  the 
Technate  will  be  better  able  to 
accomplish  this  than  any  present 
or  earlier  society. 

Many  factors  point  to  an  early 
dissolution  of  the  Price  System. 
When  this  happens,  we  will  be 
able  to  discard  the  phony  pre- 
cepts which  have  so  long  ham- 
pered   our   attempts    at   attaining 
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the  most  comfortable  degree  of 
living.  We  will  be  able  to  contri- 
bute the  benefits  of  our  special- 
ized function  to  that  of  all  others 
performing  similarly,  with  the 
sure  knowledge  that  the  products 


thereof  will  be  made  equitably 
available  to  all  persons,  and  that 
as  a  result  our  society  will  again 
be  fulfilling  the  reasons  for  its 
establishment. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


•^  PARIS.— Eighty-five  experts  in  the  United  Nations  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  organization  (UNESCO)  have  85  different  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'Democracy.' 

'  A  committee  of  six  intellectuals,  including  Prof.  Richard  P.  McKeon  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  wrestled  with  the  definition  for  five  days  and  then  announced 
that  the  only  agreement  was  that  no  one  agreed. 

Even  though  their  ideas  filled  more  than  300  pages,  the  scholars  differed  on 
whether  Democracy  is  an  ambiguous  term.  Most  said  it  was,  but  Prof.  Barna  Horv^ath 
of  Budapest  University  claimed  it  wasn't.  Others  said  only  usage  of  the  word  was 
ambiguous. 

They  argued  over  'social  Democracy'  and  'political  Democracy.'  Replies  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  brought  in  the  definition  of  a  'popular  De- 
mocracy' as  a  'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.' 

UNESCO  officials  said  the  findings  of  the  six-man  commission  will  be  put  into 
a  pamphlet  for  public  use  so  that  the  people  can  at  least  see  the  reasons  for  the 
different  opinions  about  Democracy. 

Requests  for  definitions  were  sent  to  all  UNESCO  members.  —Reuters 

-^  NEW  YORK. — Human  scientists  must  abandon  'leisurely  learning'  and  devote 
themselves  to  saving  the  human  race  from  its  'present  state  of  suicidal  insanity,'  Dr. 
Brock  Chisholm  said. 

Chisholm,  former  Canadian  deputy  minister  of  national  health,  now  is  director- 
general  of  the  world  health  organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  speech,  he  called  on  human  scientists — those  engaged  in  psychology,  psy- 
chiatry, anthropology,  sociology  and  similar  subjects — to  'accept  a  major  share  in 
what  has  to  be  done.' 

'Driven  by  panic  and  confusion,  the  onrush  of  the  human  race  toward  self- 
destruction  will  not  wait  for  a  few  more  generations,  or  even  a  few  more  years,  for 
our  leisurely  learning,'  he  said.  — Canadian  Press 

if;  LONDON. — The  latest  advance  in  the  expansion  of  Britain's  coal  industry  is 
the  introduction  of  the  largest  excavator  in  Europe. 

This  giant,  122-ton  machine  has  started  work  at  an  open-cast  coal  site  at  Bed- 
lington  where  its  180-foot  jib  will  lift  25  tons  of  earth  at  one  time. 

It  is  expected  that  within  five  years  it  will  have  removed  30  million  tons  of 
earth  to  bring  a  three-million-ton  coalbed  to  the  surface.       —British  United  Press 

^  WASHINGTON. — The  Agriculture  Department  has  forecast  this  year's  winter 
wheat  crop  at  1,021,476,000  bushels  as  of  May  1.  This  is  1,790,000  bushels  more 
than  the  1,019,686,000  forecast  a  month  ago.  It  compares  also  with  last  year's  crop 
of  990,098,000  and  with  a  10-year   (1938-47)    average  of  726,553,000  bushels. 

— Associated  Press 
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To  Cure  a  Headache' 


The  various  Price  System  palliatives,  administered  to  the  body  politic, 
alleviate  rather  than  cure  our  economic  headaches.  They  only  relieve 
the  pain  temporarily.  Permanent  relief  can  come  only  from  a  complete 
change  in  our  social  system. 


T^HE  efforts  of  our  'free  enter- 
■^  prisers'  to  bolster  the  average 
American's  faltering  faith  in  their 
particular  method  of  social  oper- 
ation is  showing  signs  of  despera- 
tion. Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  on  full-page  advertisements 
in  national  magazines  and  news- 
papers to  keep  the  pubUc  from 
realizing  the  obsolescence  of  our 
social  system.  For  obsolete  it  is, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  and 
it  becomes  more  so  with  every 
new  automatic  device  that  in- 
creases productive  capacity  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reduces  the 
need  for  human  labor.  But  no 
change  in  our  social  system  will 
be  forthcoming  if  these  cham- 
pions of  obsolescence  have  their 
way — and  they  are  spending  mil- 
lions to  get  it.  Let's  take  a  specific 
example. 

Any  statement  not  based  vipon 
facts  can  be  picked  to  pieces  if 
you  happen  to  know  what  the 
facts  are  and  this  is  particularly 

A    radio    broadcast    over    K  X  L  A,    Los 
.Angeles. 
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true  of  the  advertisements  one 
reads  every  day  and  which  are 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  its  satellite  members. 
For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
happened  to  notice  one  published 
by  a  large  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chine tools.  It  was  headed  'To 
Cure  a  Headache,  You  Don't  Cut 
Off  Your  Head.'  Then  it  went  on 
to  say:  'Some  very  persuasive 
people  are  telling  you  that  be- 
cause capitalism  has  some  faults, 
it  should  be  changed  to  some  sys- 
tem where,  they  say,  these  faults 
don't  exist.  They  are  very  care- 
ful not  to  remind  you  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  capitalism,  all  of 
which  would  be  lost  to  you  in  this  I 
Utopia  they  picture.  These  people 
(whose  hatred  of  capitalism  stems 
from  envy)  wail:  "Under  capital- 
ism there  are  depressions."  ' 

Now  let's  analyze  these  opening      ji 
statements.    We    don't   k  n  o  w   to      § 
whom  the   writers  of  the  adver- 
tisements  are   referring   but,   for 
the  sake  of  discussion,  let  us  as- 
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sume  they  mean  Technocrats.  Of 
course,  in  the  first  place,  they 
wouldn't  dare  mention  the  word 
'Technocracy'  even  if  they  did 
mean  it — it  might  focus  public 
attention  on  the  organization  and 
might  induce  some  people  to  in- 
vestigate it,  which  is  about  the 
last  thing  our  'free  enterprisers' 
want.  They  know  that  if  enough 
Americans  investigate  Technoc- 
racy, their  particular  racket  is 
finished. 

In  the  second  place,  while  cap- 
italism, or  to  use  a  more  inclus- 
ive term,  the  Price  System,  has 
many  faults,  that  is  not  the  rea- 
son that  Technocracy  make  the 
statement  that  this  age-old  system 
must  go,  making  way  for  a  social 
design  in  harmony  with  this 
scientific  age.  Technocracy's  rea- 
son for  this  statement,  based  upon 
a  scientific  analysis  of  our  entire 
social  system,  including  our  na- 
tional resources  and  technology, 
is  that  this  system — the  Price  Sys- 
tem, capitalism,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it —has  run  its 
course. 

It  was  developed  under  condi- 
tions of  scarcity  and  it  is  only 
capable  of  operating  under  those 
conditions.  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  point  in  our  industrial  de- 
velopment where  abundance  is 


possible  and,  while  the  methods 
of  producing  abundance  have 
been  devleoped  under  our  present 
system,  a  method  of  distributing 
that  abundance  has  not  and  can 
never  be  developed  within  the 
framework  of  a  Price  System. 
Such  a  system  must  maintain 
scarcity  if  it  is  to  operate  at  all 
and  the  reason  it  has  not  been 
operating  successfully  for  several 
years  is  simply  that  scarcity  is 
becoming  harder  to  maintain  as 
our  technology  increases. 

Under  a  Price  System,  where 
competition  is  the  driving  force, 
industry  is  compelled  to  install 
increasing  numbers  of  efficient, 
labor-saving  automatic  machines 
in  order  to  reduce  costs.  This  re- 
sults in  increased  production  to 
the  point  of  abundance  which,  in 
turn,  destroys  value  and  reduces 
prices. 

Technocracy  agrees  that  in 
grandfather's  day  the  Price  Sys- 
tem worked  fairly  well  because 
in  his  day  we  were  still  in  a  time 
of  natural  scarcity.  We  had  not 
yet  learned  to  produce  abundant- 
ly. But  grandfather's  day  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live  are  en- 
tirely different  and  require  dif- 
ferent methods  of  social  opera- 
tion. 
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That  is  the  reason  Technocracy 
states  that  we  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  change  our  social  sys- 
tem for  one  designed  to  operate 
under  conditions  of  abundance. 
Hatred  of  capitalism  can  be  left 
to  the  communists  or  some  other 
foreign  ideologists;  it  is  not  for 
Technocrats. 

Then  we  are  told  that  we  care- 
fully refrain  from  mentioning  the 
advantages  of  capitalism.  If  we 
could  see  any  we  would  gladly 
mention  them  but  let's  examine 
the  advantages  claimed  by  these 
'free  enterprisers.' 

First  we  are  told  that  the  com- 
petition of  'free  enterprise'  com- 
pels the  development  of  newer 
and  more  efficient  processes  and 
stimulates  invention.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  true  but  the  degree  of 
development  is  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  profits  can  be  made. 
New  processes  may  be  developed 
in  the  laboratory  which  may  have 
far-reaching  social  benefits  but, 
unless  they  are  commercially 
profitable,  they  will  not  be  used. 
This  is  the  way  of  'free  enter- 
prise.' Countless  new  inventions 
and  processes  have  been  develop- 
ed that  are  gathing  dust  in  the 
archives  of  the  Patent  Office 
simply  because  their  use  would 
have   adverse   effects  upon  busi- 


ness profits.  Under  our  system  of 
'free  enterprise,'  the  welfare  of 
business  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance and  that  of  society  as  a 
whole  must  take  second  place. 
The  records  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  full  of  evidence  that 
prove  this  point  beyond  any  argu- 
ment. 

Next  we  are  told  that  capital- 
ism encourages  individual  initia- 
tive and  that  anyone  can  start  his 
own  business  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 
We  have  only  to  point  to  the  re- 
cent case  of  Preston  Tucker  and 
his  efforts  to  start  a  new  automo- 
bile manufacturing  business  to 
nail  that  lie.  He  could  not  get 
going  although  he  had  millions  of 
dollars  of  'capital'  to  work  with. 
The  records  are  full  of  instances 
of  frustrated  attempts  to  break 
into  industries  which  are  already 
controlled  by  business  corpora- 
tions. Free  enterprise?  It  simply 
means  freedom  for  the  big  fellows 
to  keep  out  those  they  don't  want 
in.  Free  competition  is  one  thing 
American  'capitalism'  cannot 
stand  and  will  not  tolerate. 

Yes,  we  have  recurring  depres- 
sions and,  as  the  ad  points  out, 
no  one  works  harder  than  your 
'free  enterpriser'  to  prevent  them. 
But  he  is  helpless.  Again,  the  very 
nature  of  an  obsolete  social  sys- 
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tern  results  in  these  depressions 
and  no  amount  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  business  or  government 
will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  them. 
They  are  as  inevitable  as  daylight 
and  dark;  death  and  taxes.  They 
are  the  result  of  our  technologi- 
cal development  by  means  of 
which  we  are  able  to  produce 
much  faster  than  we  can  distri- 
bute. Depressions  occur  while  we 
are  waiting  for  consumption  to 
catch  up  with  production,  and 
consumption  cannot  catch  up 
when  mass  purchasing  power  is 
lacking  wliich  must  always  be 
the  case,  in  a  Price  System,  when 
production  is  the  result  of  mech- 
anical, rather  than  human,  means. 
Let's  go  on  to  the  next  com- 
plaint of  the  critics  of  capitalism, 
as  given  by  this  advertiser:  'Under 
capitalism  there  are  wealthy 
people.'  There  certainly  are  — 
about  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  entire  population.  And  they 
accumulated  their  wealth  through 
the  rare  opportunities  afforded  by 
our  Price  System  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  millions  of  others  either 
not  quite  so  predatory  or  lacking 
the  same  opportunities.  Vast  for- 
tunes are  made  by  organizing 
into  monopolies  and  cartels  and 
by  freezing  out  competition.  Huge 
fortunes    have    been    made    by 
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pirating  and  exploiting  the  in- 
ventions of  individuals  who,  in 
turn,  received  next  to  nothing. 

That,  again,  is  the  way  of  'free 
enterprise.'  It  means  freedom  to 
exploit,  to  ravage,  to  despoil,  to 
cheat  and  to  lie  in  order  to  be- 
come wealthy. 

But  it  is  not  with  this  phase  of 
our  Price  System  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  great  fortunes 
have  at  least  been  made  legally. 
The  important  point  is  that,  now 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  abundance,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  all  North  Americans  to 
enjoy  greater  wealth  than  was 
ever  available  anywhere,  at  any 
time  in  history.  But  increasing 
numbers  are  being  shut  out  from 
any  share  of  that  wealth  by  the 
social  system  that  no  longer  needs 
their  services. 

That  wealth  is  created  by  the 
combination  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  installed  technology 
— wealth  that  is,  at  present,  re- 
served for  a  favored  few — those 
who  by  fortuitous  circumstances 
happened  to  own  the  land  upon 
which  the  resources  were  dis- 
covered, or  who  happened  to 
control  sufficient  capital  to  buy 
up  the  land  under  which  those 
resources  lay  buried.  Yet,  while 
private  enterprise  is  able  to  pro- 
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duce  this  wealth,  it  cannot,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  system  it- 
self, distribute  it. 

In  other  words,  the  goods  can- 
not be  sold  for  a  profit  because 
insufficient  wages  are  distributed 
in  the  process  of  production  to 
enable  them  to  be  bought  by  the 
mass  of  the  population.  It  requires 
mass  purchasing  power  to  effect 
mass  distribution  and  wages  and 
salaries,  upon  which  the  bulk  of 
distribution  depends,  cannot  be 
widely  distributed  when  produc- 
tion is  the  result  of  power-driven 
machines  rather  than  human 
hands.  Therein  lies  the  basic 
reason  for  the  approaching  col- 
lapse of  the  Price  System. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  no 
other  that  Technocracy  states 
that  our,  present  Price  System 
must  soon  be  replaced  by  a  func- 
tional society,  operating  for  the 
common  welfare  rather  than  for 
the  profit  of  the  few  at  the  top. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  capital- 
ism, or  free  enterprise,  as  such. 

This  ad,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  points 
out  that  even  in  the  depths  of 
the  depression  the  average  Am- 
erican wage  would  buy  twice  as 
much  food  and  clothing  as  an 
English  worker  could  allegedly 
buy  with  his  wage,  five  times  as 


much  as  a  Russian  worker  could 
buy,  and  so  on.  This  is  typical  of 
the  red  herrings  that  are  being 
dragged  across  the  path  to  a  com- 
plete understanding,  on  the  part 
of  the  average  American,  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  present  social 
economy. 

What  difference  does  it  make 
what  the  English  worker  might 
buy  with  his  wage,  or  the  Russian 
with  his,  or  the  Italian  or  the 
Frenchman?  What  is  important 
to  the  American  is  what  he  can 
buy  with  his — and  it  is  becoming 
less  and  less  all  the  time.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  workman 
can  buy  more  with  his  wage  — 
when  he  is  working:  But  that's 
the  point.  As  time  goes  on  and 
mechanization  progresses,  more 
and  more  will  not  be  working: 
Then  how  much  can  he  buy? 
Think  that  over  and  don't  be  mis- 
led by  such  phoney  statements 
as  we  have  just  quoted. 

No,  the  way  to  cure  a  headache 
is  not  to  cut  off  your  head.  But 
capitalism  does  not  happen  to  be 
a  head.  It  is  a  method  of  operation 
— a  method  which  is  resulting  in 
our  social  headache.  Also,  we 
don't  cure  a  headache  by  doping 
ourselves.  That  way  we  merely 
alleviate  the  pain  for  a  short 
period    of    time.    But    when    we 
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change  our  way  of  living — the 
things  we  eat,  perhaps,  or  the 
things  we  drink,  or  the  things  we 
do — then  the  headache  disappears. 

For  when  a  headache  develops 
it  is  because  something  is  wrong 
with  the  body  itself,  brought  on 
by  external  means.  Perhaps  our 
eyes  need  attention  —  we  are 
straining  them  too  much;  per- 
haps we  are  under  an  intense 
nervous  strain;  maybe  we  are  not 
digesting  our  food  properly.  These 
causes  can  be  removed  by  proper 
fitting  of  glasses;  relief  from  the 
nervous  strain;  proper  diet.  In 
other  words,  we  change  our  way 
of  living.  But  pouring  aspirin  in- 
to our  system  only  relieves  the 
pain  without  removing  the  cause. 

So,  likewise,  do  the  various 
palliatives,  administered  to  the 
body  politic,  alleviate  rather 
than  cure  our  economic  head- 
aches. Public  relief  provides  pur- 
chasing power  to  help  us  carry  on 
until  the  depression  is  over;  sub- 
sidies help  maintain  price  levels 
so  that  businessmen  and  farmers 
can  profit;  legislation  helps  to 
keep  monopolies  and  trusts  fi'om 
becoming  too  dangerous  to  the 
public  welfare;  government  pur- 
chases drain  off  our  unwelcome 
surpluses  —  unwelcome,    that    is, 


from  the  standpoint  of  business 
But  none  of  these  palliatives  will 
ever  cure  our  economic  head- 
aches; they  will  only  relieve  the 
pain  temporarily. 

Permanent  relief  can  come  only 
from  a  complete  change  in  our 
way  of  living;  from  a  complete 
change  in  our  social  system  itself; 
a  change  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  now  live  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  advances  made  by 
science  during  the  past  hundred 
years. 

Technocracy  provides  the  de- 
sign for  living  under  these  new 
conditions.  It  takes  advantage  of 
the  developments  of  science  and 
technology  to  provide  a  standard 
of  living  higher  than  anything 
ever  dreamed  of  by  mankind.  It 
will  result  in  permanent  security 
for  every  North  American,  in- 
cluding those  who  so  vociferously 
oppose  any  change,  and  it  will 
mean  the  permanent  elimination 
of  our  economic  headaches. 

Technocracy  agrees  that  to  cure 
a  headache,  it  is  poor  policy  to 
cut  off  the  head.  Doping  is  equally 
futile.  Just  change  the  way  we 
live  and  the  headache  will  dis- 
appear. 
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Wasteland  in  the  Making 


Under  Price  System  methods  oj  o})cration,  the  ivhole  Rocky  Mountain 
region  is  a  vast  wasteland  in  the  making.  Mineral  resources,  timber 
and  soil  have  been  recklessly  plundered  in  the  scramble  for  profits. 
Only  over-all  technological  control  can  salvage  our  heritage. 


nnHE  whole  (Rocky  Mountain) 
•*■  region  is  a  vast  wasteland  in 
the  making,  despoiled  by  great 
corporations  and  rapacious  indi- 
viduals. The  big  mining  outfits 
were  the  first  to  ravish  the  West. 
Next  came  the  'cut  and  get  out' 
timber  barons.  And  then  the 
stockmen.  In  a  hurry  to  become 
rich,  Westerners  have  destroyed 
the  land,  the  source  of  their 
wealth. 

The  best  land  in  the  Rockies  is 
found  in  high  mountain  valleys, 
five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  miles 
wide.  These  valleys  have  no 
streams  on  their  floors.  Over  the 
centuries  they  have  been  filled, 
often  to  great  depth,  with  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  water-borne  ma- 
terial from  the  neighboring  slopes. 
On  the  rich  bottom  land  the  grass 
used  to  grow  tall  and  lush.  But 
when  the  stockmen  began  to 
graze  too  many  animals  on  these 
ideal  pastures,  the  grass  cover 
was  nibbled  away,  the  rains  cut 
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furrows  in  the  ground,  and  the 
soil  was  washed  out  of  the  val- 
leys. Today  some  of  these  chan- 
nels are  fifty  feet  deep  and  five 
hundred  feet  wide;  the  valleys 
are  being  changed  into  ravines. 
The  soil,  rocks,  and  vegetation 
washed  out  of  the  uplands  is  car- 
ried by  small  streams  into  the 
great  rivers,  where  the  tragic 
effects  can  be  seen  by  any  trav- 
eler. Not  long  ago  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Albuquerque  had  high 
banks  and  a  deep  channel  and 
flowered  usefully  through  its 
pleasant  irrigated  valley  in  high 
New  Mexico.  But  the  millions  of 
tons  of  earth  and  sand  carried 
down  from  the  mountains  have 
so  filled  the  channel  that  even  a 
small  flood  menaces  the  entire 
valley  and  Albuquerque  is  in  the 
futile  and  endless  business  of 
building  dikes.  The  dikes  have 
already  destroyed  the  Rio 
Grande's  usefulness  as  drainage 
for  the  valley.  Thousands  of  acres 
have  become  waterlogged;  alkali 
has    come    to'  the    surface.    Land 
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irrigated  for  three  hundred  years 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians 
is  now  being  abandoned.  And  the 
story  does  not  end  here.  Much  of 
the  sediment  is  carried  on  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river.  Floods, 
loss  of  fertility,  and  water-hunger 
go  with  it.  All  the  West's  great 
river  basins  face  the  same  dan- 
ger. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  watershed 
is  the  fountainhead  which  gives 
life  to  the  whole  West  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  In  the 
hills  of  Idaho  is  being  decided  the 
future  of  the  still  fertile  basin  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Whether 
Southern-  California  will  thrive 
or  wither  away  depends  on  what 
happens  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado  in  Wyoming  and  Utah. 
According  to  Michael  Straus, 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  the 
Colorado  River  is  'the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  approaching  end  of 
a  vital  indispensable  national  re- 
source.' Texas  will  bake  because 
of  what  has  happened  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico  and  Col- 
orado. And  the  Middle  West,  our 
bread  basket,  will  be  successively 
flooded  out  and  left  dry  by  the 
Missouri  River,  its  fate  determ- 
ined in  the  snowcapped  mountains 
of  Montana. 

Year  by  year  the  ruin  of  the 


Rocky  Mountain  watershed  goes 
on,  while  government  agencies 
nibble  at  the  problem.  The  best 
and  biggest  job  is  being  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  is  in  charge  of  irrigation 
and  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, corporate  -  minded  politi- 
cians cut  the  bureau's  appropria- 
tion 47%.  The  entire  West  rose 
in  outrage  at  this  threat  to  its 
basic  needs.  Some  of  the  cuts 
have  been  restored,  but  the  work 
has  been  slowed. 

Flood  control  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Army  Engineers  who  seem 
to  deliver  their  benefits  only  to 
those  private  contractors  who 
prosper  from  building  down- 
river dams  and  levees.  A  long 
time  back  the  Engineers  invented 
the  theory  that  a  river  imprison- 
ed in  a  strait  -  jacket  of  dikes 
would  scour  out  a  new  and  deep- 
er bed.  Recurring  floods  have 
proved  their  theory  wrong,  but 
they  still  go  on  in  their  old  way, 
secure  in  their  belief  that  pork 
barrels  will  always  be  in  style 
and  that  consequently  the  Army 
Engineers  will  continue  to  be 
the  white-haired  boys  when  Con- 
gress hands  out  appropriations. 
Only  once  has  their  complacency 
been   shaken.   That  was  when   it 
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seemed  that  Congress  might 
create  a  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity and  wipe  out  the  bit-by-bit 
approach  along  with  the  pork 
barrel.  Out  of  this  scare  was  bom 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  which  was 
more  a  smoke  screen  than  a  plan. 
Hurriedly  conceived,  it  was  the 
product  of  a  'shotgun'  wedding 
between  the  Army  Engineers  and 


Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Mean- 
while the  project  for  an  over-all 
authority,  the  only  way  to  save 
the  whole  central  part  of  the 
United  States  from  decline,  is 
shelved  on  the  insistence  of  vest- 
ed government  agencies,  selfish 
individuals,  private  power  com- 
panies, and  Eastern  Corporations. 
— A.  G.  Mezerik 


if:  THE  WORLD  is  overpopulated  'in  relation  to  present  realities,'  Chester  I. 
Barnard,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  declares.  He  says  that  as  things 
now  stand,  we  can't  hope  to  provide  'even  the  minimum  acceptable  standard  of 
living'  for  everybody. 

Barnard's  glum  report  is  his  first  annual  review  as  head  of  the  Foundation — 
carrying  on  the  custom  established  by  his  predecessor,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  who 
retired  last  June  30.  He  observed  that  about  half  the  world's  population  today  is 
close  to  starvation,  with  another  25%  suffering  from  malnutrition -'weak  from  under- 
nourishment, inadequate  clothing  and  shelter.' 

'The  world  is  overpopulated  now,'  the  report  says,  'with  respect  to  our  present 
knowledge,  to  the  present  availabality  of  natural  resources,  to  the  state  of  the  arts 
today,  to  the  existing  social  organization,  and  to  some  of  the  presently  held  tradi- 
tional and  religious  precepts  regarding  food.'  — Vancouver  Neivs-Herald 

*  NEW  YORK.  The  Stock  Market  plunged  through  Monday  (June  6)  to  a  two- 
year  low  and  was  only  prevented  from  breaking  into  the  worst  area  in  five  years  by 
a  subsidence  of  pressure  in  the  final  hour.  Individual  losses  matched  and  in  some 
cases  exceeded  those  suffered  a  week  ago,  but  the  limited  retreats  in  a  few  key  spots 
restricted  the  fall  in  the  composite  rate  to  1.52  points. 

The  new  break  rolled  up  considerable  momentum  as  it  went  into  the  afternoon 
session  and  uncovered  several  vulnerable  spots  which  added  to  a  few  of  the  extreme 
declines.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  supporting  bids  accelerated  the  sell-off  so 
that  some  issues  gave  way  on  scant  offerings.  Activity  in  the  afternoon  enlarged 
volume  on  the  stock  exchange  to  1,380.000  shares,  heaviest  since  March  30,  against 
700.000  shares  last  Friday. 

Many  financial  observers  had  warned  over  the  week-end  that  the  market  must 
find  a  new  and  lower  base  unless  the  tenor  of  the  news  on  the  industrial  and  business 
Iiorizon  changed  materially  for  the  better.  — New  York  Times 

*  EMPLOYMENT  IS  FALLING  we  were  not  able  to  absorb  the  new  entries 
into  the  national  labor  force  this  year.  Production  continues  to  decline,  as  does  con- 
sumer buying  and  private  investment  in  new  productive  capacity.  .  .  . 

Experts  do  not  agree  on  the  exact  state  of  the  nation's  economic  health.  But  all 
those  who  know  our  government  acknowledge  that  today  we  are  in  no  position  to 
cope  with  an  economic  crisis  should  one  develop.  —New  Republic 
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HERE  is  the  itinerary  of  the 
Reo  McCaslin  tour  in  Wash- 
ington and  British  Columbia: 
Tacoma — Pubhc  Meeting,  June  16. 
Everett— PubHc  Meeting,  June  17. 
Bellingham  —  Public    Meeting, 

June  18. 
Vancouver  —  Area   Membership 
Meeting,  June  19;  Public  Meet- 
ings, June  20  and  22. 
New  Westminster — Public    Meet- 
ing, June  21. 
Victoria — Public  Meeting,  June 
23;  Area  Membership  Meeting, 
June  24. 
Seattle — Area  Membership  Meet- 
ing,  June   25;   Public   Meeting, 

June  26. 

*  *         * 

Clark    Morris    of    Sacramento, 
Calif.,    will    speak    at    Nanaimo, 

B.C.,  on  June  23. 

*  *         * 

The  New  Westminster  Section 

is  publicizing  the  Reo  McCaslin 

meetings  in  letters  18  inches  high 

on  a  billboard  30  feet  wide  and  25 

feet  high.  The  sign  can  be  seen  by 

all   the   traffic   along  the  Pacific 

Highway. 

H:  *  « 

The   American  Association   for 
the   Advancement   of   Science    is 


holding  its  annual  convention  in 
Vancouver  from  June  13  to  18. 
The  Vancouver  Section  is  placing 
the  following  announcement  in 
in  the  metropolitan  press  of  June 
13:  'Technocracy  Inc.  welcomes 
to  Vancouver  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Technocracy  contends 
that  science  is  the  statesmanship 
of  tomorrow.  The  future  of  this 
Continent  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
scientists,  technologists  arid  en- 
gineers, and  from  them  must 
come  its  leadership.' 

*  *         * 

The  Nanaimo  Section  won  first 
prize  with  its  decorated  car  entry 
on  May  24.  The  event  was  the 
Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  city's 
75th  anniversary  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
coal.  The  biggest  crowd  in  Na- 
naimo's    history    watched    the 

parade. 

*  .  *        * 

The  Gray  Fleet  played  a  lead- 
ing part  on  May  1  in  the  Loyalty 
Day  Parade,  Los  Angeles.  An 
estimated  crowd  of  250,000  saw 
T  e  c  h  n  o  c  r  a  c  y's  'Big  Eye'  and 
Sound  Cars  in  action. 
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Technocracy's  Magazines 

'pECHNOCRACY  Inc.  publishes  three  Field  Magazines:  Technoc- 
^  racy  Digest,  published  at  1166  West  Georgia  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
The  Northwest  Technocrat,  published  at  1015  Third  Ave.,  Seattle  1, 
Wash.;  The  Technocrat,  published  at  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif. 

Beginning  July  1,  1949,  these  Magazines  will  be  published  as 
quarterlies  instead  of  monthlies  as  heretofore.  This  will  permit  an 
increase  in  size  and  a  finer  selection  of  articles.  The  Magazines  will 
be  rotated  in  their  publication  dates  so  that  one  Magazine  will  appear 
each  month. 

Technocracy's  Magazines  provide  the  best  available  interpretation 
of  the  present  rapidly  changing  times  and  help  the  reader  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  the  social  implications  of  the  events  which  are  occurring 
throughout  the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  developing  social 
trends  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

At  least  one,  but  preferably  all  three,  of  these  Magazines  are 
essential  reading  for  all  serious-minded  North  Americans.  You  may 
subscribe  for  them  by  means  of  the  subscription  blank  below.  Fill 
it  out  and  mail  it  today. 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To:  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 

1166  West  Georgia  Street  Date 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Enclosed,  find  $  to  cover  subscription  (s)    to   Technocracy's 

Magazines  as  follows: 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST,  five  issues,  $1.00. 

THE  NORTHWEST  TECHNOCRAT,  five  issues,  $1.00. 

THE  TECHNOCRAT,  five  issues,  $1.00. 

All  three  Magazines,  6  months  (6  issues),  $1.25 

All  three  Magazines,  one  year  (12  issues),  $2.50. 


This  is  a  new 
subscription    . 


Am  already 
subscribing 
to  one  or  more 


Name.... 
Address. 
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Special  Supplement 


The  last  ten  years  of  war  and  postwar  prosperity  have  been  the  time 
for  a  holding  action.  But  present  Price  System  trends  indicate  thai 
conditions  are  now  becoming  favorable  for  an  offensive.  Let's  get 
this  Special  Supplement  out  to  the  public! 

WE  plan  to  put  out  a  Special  Supplement  to  our  magazine  near 
the  end  of  June.    This  will  be  apart  from  the  regular  issues. 

The  Special  Supplement  will  contain  the  most  interesting  or 
effective  articles  we  have  printed  during  the  last  five  years.  All  to- 
gether in  the  same  package,  they  will  provide  a  piece  of  literature 
which  practically  guarantees  to  make  a  Technocrat  out  of  any  intelli- 
gent, open-minded  North  American. 

Here  are  the  items  we  have  selected  for  the  Special  Supplement: 

The  Hotel  Pierre  Address.  Howard  Scott's  historic  speech  which 
was  broadcast  to  the  world  on  January  13,  1933.  We  wonder  what 
other  organization  or  national  figure  could  republish  today  its  state- 
ments of  sixteen  years  ago.  Accompanied  by  the  smashing  editorial 
'No  Platinum  Handcuffs.' 

Tell  Me  More.  One  of  the  best  articles  ever  printed  in  a  Techno- 
cracy magazine  to  give  a  simple  overall  outline  of  Technocracy.  It 
is  presented  interestingly  in  the  form  of  an  interview  between  an 
enquirer  and  a  Technocrat.  Accompanied  by  a  diagram  of  Techno- 
eracy's  medium  of  distribution,  the  Energy  Certificate. 

The  William  Knight  Letter.  This  letter  by  the  internationally 
known  aeronautical  engineer,  who  was  a  close  associate  of  Howard 
Scott  and  served  with  him  on  the  Continental  Board  of  Governors, 
answers  a  number  of  pertinent  questions  on  Technocracy  the  Organ- 
ization and  its  leadership. 

Science  in  the  Social  Field.  An  excellent  article  which  demon- 
strates the  scientific  basis  of  Technocracy. 

We  Told  You  Then.  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  an  interview  given 
to  Charles  H.  Wood,  Associate  Editor  of  the  'New  York  World,'  on 
Sunday,  February  26,  1921,  Howard  Scott  outlined  the  key  to  North 
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America's  unique  social  problem.  Here  is  the  best  newspaper  account 
of  Technocracy  that  we  have  seen. 

Notes  on  Organization.  Some  pertinent  information  on  Technoc- 
racy's approach  as  an  organization  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

Besides  these  topnotch  articles,  we  have  selected  the  best  filler 
material  that  has  appeared  in  our  magazine  during  the  last  five  years. 
Included  are  quotes  on  Technocracy  by  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
H.  G.  Wells,  Stuart  Chase,  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  and  significant 
statements  by  Albert  Einstein  and  other  of  the  leading  scientists,  tech- 
nologists and  engineers  of  the  world. 

The  last  ten  years  of  war  and  postwar  prosperity  have  been  the 
time  for  a  holding  action.  But  present  Price  System  trends  indicate 
that  conditions  are  now  becoming  favorable  for  an  offensive.  North 
Americans  are  being  forced  by  economic  pressure  to  learn  the  hard 
facts  of  life.  Now  is  the  time  to  distribute  this  Special  Supplement  on 
a  mass  scale.  Let's  all  go  on  the  offensive!  Let's  get  this  excellent  con- 
tact item  out  to  the  public! 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  copies  for  those  friends  and  con- 
tacts whom  you  have  been  trying  to  interest  in  Technocracy.  Let  this 
Special  Supplement  talk  for  you!  (The  rates  are:  one  to  four  copies,  25 
cents  each;  five  and  over,  20  cents  a  copy.)  Tear  out  the  following 
order  form  and  mail  to  Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 


FIND    ENCLOSED    $ 


FOR    WHICH    SEND _ COPIES    TO 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AHEBICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

-"At  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"^Ar  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
mimerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

'At  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

ic  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had]  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

iir  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

-^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  Slates  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy.'  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The  removal 
of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution  will  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent  an 
equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then— and 
only  then— will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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I 


The  duarterly  Survey 


Business  Investment  Down 

U.  S.  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  has  been 
falling  sharply  for  six  months.  The 
investment  outlay  amounted  to 
16.4%  of  total  national  output  in 
the  final  1948  quarter.  It  fell  to 
15.1%  in  the  first  1949  quarter. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1949, 
business  investment  was  down  to 
12.9%. 

The  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  claims  that 
the  downturn  in  this  field  of  acti- 
vity is  responsible  for  all  of  the 
setback  to  date.  The  Council  says 
that  if  business  investment  falls 
much  more,  a  full-blown  depres- 
sion may  come.  It  fears  that  in- 
vestment may  continue  to  slide 
off  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  U.S.  Government  is  get- 
ting set  to  promote  activity 
through  the  pump  -  priming  de- 
vices familiar  in  the  'thirties. 

The  Trade  Crisis 

In  a  front  -  page  editorial  on 
July  11,  The  Financial  Post  says: 
'This  trade  crisis  has  been  with 
us  so  long  that  the  word  crisis  no 
longer  carries    enough   punch   to 


describe  the  situation  which  has 
now  developed.' 

Tradewise,  Britain's  position  is 
deteriorating  rapidly.  British 
Treasury  officials  have  announced 
that  the  latest  dollar-deficit  esti- 
mate for  1949-50  is  $1,518,000,- 
000.  This  figure  is  $404,000,000 
more  than  was  estimated  three 
months  ago. 

What's  happened  is  that  British 
dollar  earnings  have  gone  down 
while  British  dollar  payments 
have  gone  up.  The  slump  in  the 
U.S.  has  cut  American  buying  of 
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goods  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  the  rest  of  the  sterhng 
area.  U.K.  exports  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1948  averaged 
$25,600,000  a  month.  By  May  they 
had  dropped  to  about  $14,200,000. 

A  shortening  supply  of  U.S. 
dollars  is  also  the  most  pressing 
of  Canada's  trade  problems.  Can- 
ada ended  World  War  II  with  a 
hoard  of  $1.5  billion  in  gold  and 
U.S.  cash,  built  up  by  wartime 
purchases  in  Canada.  By  Nov- 
ember 1947,  the  pile  had  dwindled 
to  less  than  $500,000,000.  To  stop 
the  drain,  the  government  cut  off 
or  limited  imports  of  hundreds  of 
items.  For  more  than  a  year  this 
'austerity  program'  worked  fairly 
well.  But  lately  signs  of  red  ink 
were  showing  again  in  the  record 
of  the  country's  dollar  balances. 
After  16  straight  months  of  gains, 
the  dollar  supply  started  declin- 
ing three  months  ago  and  is 
shrinking  steadily.  Marshall  Plan 
spending,  one  of  the  big  factors 
in  rebuilding  Canada's  dollar 
supply,  is  dropping  off  fast  and 
will  disappear  almost  completely 
early  next  year. 

Just  when  Canadians  were  get- 
ting ready  to  tighten  their  belts 
still  further,  there  was  more  bad 
news.  Britain  has  announced  a 
25%   cut  in  her  dollar  purchases 


this  year;  that  will  cost  Canada 
$60  to  $80  million  in  exports  of 
newsprint,  timber  and  base  metals. 
Further  export  cuts  can  be  ex- 
pected from  Commonwealth 
countries.  Canada  is  caught  in  the 
dollar  squeeze. 

The  major  lack  of  balance  in 
world  trade  is  caused  by  the  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity  and 
relative  self  -  sufficiency  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  attempt- 
ing to  sell  to  the  world  twice  as 
much  as  it  buys. 

Hourly  Production  Rising 

Hourly  production  per  U.  S. 
factory   worker,   shown   in  the 
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chart,  is  up  this  year  above  the 
1939  rate,  according  to  official 
estimates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Productivity  is  gaining 
rapidly  now,  following  a  steep  de- 
cline during  the  war  and  a  slow 
recovery  through  1948. 

(For  further  information  see 
'Output  Per  Man-Hour  Gaining' 
on  page  19  of  this  issue.) 

Unemployment  Mounting 

Unemployment  is  continuing  to 
rise  rapidly  in  the  United  States. 


Persons  officially  listed  as  out  of 
work  and  looking  for  jobs  are 
estimated  to  number  4,000,000. 

A  large  number  of  persons  who 
hold  their  jobs  are  having  their 
hours  of  work  reduced.  At  pres- 
ent, more  than  4,000,000  persons 
are  employed  but  working  less 
than  22  hours  a  week — half  time 
or  less. 

Time  (July  25)  reports  that  in 
almost  half  of  America's  biggest 
production  centers,  unemploy- 
ment has  already  mounted  to  7% 
or  more  of  the  local  population. 


i^  WASHINGTON.— Mass  migration  of  British  industry  and  workers  to  Canada 
is  one  of  the  major  practical  solutions  to  the  U.K.'s  economic  troubles  suggested  by 
financial  experts  here  studying  the  world's  trade  hiatus. 

The  plan  outlined  by  a  British  treasury  delegate  here  would  involve  a  mighty 
expansion  of  the  current  emigration  to  Canada  of  British  manufacturing  subsidiaries, 
together  with  skilled  workers.  Already,  this  is  happening  on  a  small  scale,  with 
more  than  100  British  plants  establishing  themselves  in  and  around  Toronto  alone 
since  the  war.  — Toronto  Daily  Star 

i^  OTTAWA. — Canada  could  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with  more  than  half 
her  annual  food  requirements — with  the  exception  of  bacon — if  the  U.K.  has  the 
lability  to  pay.    That's  the  view  of  Canadian  trader  experts. 

Generally,  Britain's  dollar  scarcity  was  responsible  for  a  recent  dip  in  the 
amount  of  foodstuffs  moving  across  the  Atlantic  from  Canadian  shores,  said  a  trade 
department  spokesman.  It  also  was  responsible  for  Britain  buying  more  foodstuffs 
from  iron-curtain  and  other  countries  on  a  barter  basis  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian 
farmers.  — Canadian  Press 

i^  LONDON. — Britain  and  Yugoslavia  are  on  the  point  of  sealing  a  five-year  trade 
pact  covering  about  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  business.  Qualified  sources  said  today 
negotiators  in  Belgrade  are  now  busy  on  a  'final  winding  up  process.'  The  pact  is 
expected  to  provide  Yugoslavia  with  between  $24,000,000  and  $40,000,000  worth  of 
British  bank  credits  to  buy  essential  imports  such  as  machinery.  — Associated  Press 

*  WITH  AN  EVER-ACCELERATING  increase  in  productive  capacity  there  is 
danger  of  the  economic  system  entering  again  on  the  vicious  circle  of  accumulation 
of  unmarketable  goods,  unemployment  with  decreasing  purchasing  power,  more 
unmarketable  goods,  and  so  on,  which  means  finally  an  economic  crisis  worse  than 
that  of  1929.  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  in  The  Nation 
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The  Science  of  Society 


Technocracy  is  often  defined  as  science  applied  to  the  social  order. 
Technocracy,  like  science,  contends  that  all  phenomena  are  suscept- 
ible to  scientific  investigation;  that  society  is  no  more  beyond  the 
realm  of  science  than  any  other  physical  phenomenon. 


TVyTANY  writers  attempt  to  dis- 
^  ^  cuss  the  question  of  science 
and  society.  They  toy  around 
with  such  questions  as:  Is  human 
behavior  predictable?  Are  human 
affairs  subject  to  scientific  anal- 
ysis? Can  science  study  human 
nature?  The  conclusions  are 
varied;  but,  beyond  the  minor  as- 
pects, seldom  if  ever  correct. 

One  such  writing  is  the  article 
by  Stuart  Chase  in  The  Progres- 
sive, July,  1949.  He  asks  the 
question:  'What  do  we  know 
about  the  behavior  of  people  in 
groups  and  societies?'  He  then 
argues  the  question  as  to  whether 
social  science  is  a  'real'  science, 
and  arrives  at  this  muddled  con- 
clusion: 

'Clearly,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  scientific  method  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  behavior  of  men  as 
well  as  to  the  behavior  of  elec- 
trons. It  is  already  applied  to  the 
individual  persons  in  biology  and 
medicine.  Social  science  simply 
widens  the  inquiry  to  relations 
between    individuals,    that    is,    to 
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groups.  On  this  level  we  can  de- 
fine social  science  as  the  use  of 
the  scientific  method  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  human  relations  —  labor 
problems,  economic  problems, 
child  welfare  problems,  national 
and  international  problems. 
'Science'  goes  with  the  method, 
not  with  the  subject  matter.' 

Mr.  Chase  points  out  that  cer- 
tain factors  affecting  human 
society  can  be  estimated  and  pre- 
dicted as  probabilities  on  the 
basis   of   statistical   averages.    As 
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examples,  he  refers  to  the  actua- 
rial tables  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  to  birth  rates,  death 
rates,  marriage  rates,  etc.  We 
might  add  that  even  traffic  acci- 
dent fatalities  over  a  given  period 
can  be  predicted  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  proximity. 

He  then  discusses  aptitude  tests 
and  how  they  enable  the  place- 
ment of  persons  in  occupations 
which  are  more  suitable  to  them. 
The  success  with  which  this 
method  was  used  in  selecting  Air 
Force  personnel  during  the  war 
is  described  as  an  illustration.  He 
does  not  emphasize,  however, 
that  this  is  merely  a  technique  for 
measuring  individual  capabilities 
for  purposes  of  occupational 
selection.  It  does  not  pertain,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  to  the  study  of 
the  general  social  order. 

Stuart  Chase  considers  the  core 
of  social  science  as  being  made  up 
of  five  branches:  cultural  anthro- 
pology, social  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  and  political 
science.  Then  he  suggests  that 
the  proper  study  of  social  prob- 
lems is  the  gathering  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  these  and  other  branches 
into  'teams'  as  means  of  compil- 
ing and  correlating  their  data  and 
conclusions    into    some    sort    of 


goulash  to  be  called  the  'Science 
of  Man.' 

He  senses  that  man  and  society 
are  susceptible  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  that  a  solution  to 
their  problems  can  be  found 
through  the  use  of  the  scientific 
method.  It  is  evident,  however,  as 
in  other  of  his  writings  on  social 
problems,  that  Mr.  Chase,  as  he 
looks  at  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction, sees  only  the  details; 
he  does  not,  or  cannot,  see  the 
whole.  While  he  would  most 
probably  be  in  favor  of  applying 
science  to  the  minor  problems  of 
the  individual  and  lesser  social 
groups,  we  doubt  that  he  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  social  order  be  subjected 
to  scientific  scrutiny,  or  that  its 
present  fundamental  concepts  be 
altered  by  any  Continental  rede- 
sign of  the  social  mechanism. 

Technocracy  does  not  seek  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  hu- 
man behavior  and  social  manage- 
ment on  the  basis  of  any  semi- 
scientific,  round  -  table  study  of 
their  details  within  the  Price 
System.  Rather,  Technocracy  pro- 
poses an  over-all  study  of  the 
social  problem  in  relation  to  the 
environment,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  energy  conversion 
factor.   When  the  relationship   of 
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human  behavior — both  individual 
and  in  the  mass — and  the  exter- 
nal environmental  factors  are  de- 
termined, then  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  design  a  control 
for  the  environment  which  will 
produce  the  pattern  of  human  be- 
havior that  is  most  suitable  to  the 
area  and  its  physical  factors.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  mechanics  and  resources  of 
our  high  energy  society  to  pro- 
pose that  the  people  all  have 
chromium-plated  houses,  or  that 
all  of  them  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day mornings;  there  is  not  enough 
chromium  for  everyone  to  have 
his  house  plated  with  it,  and  we 
cannot  shut  down  the  physical 
operations  of  our  social  mechan- 
ism, even  for  an  hour  or  two  per 
week,  while  the  people  go  to 
church.  ' 

Technocracy  agrees  that  hu- 
man behavior  and  society  are 
subject  to  scientific  study  and 
prediction,  but  its  concepts  go  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  even 
hinted  at  outside  of  Technocracy. 
All  writers  outside  of  Technoc- 
racy feel  a  moral  obligation  to 
consider  the  social  problem  only 
within  the  framework  of  the  Price 
System  and  'the  democratic  ideal' 
(whatever  that  is).  Technocracy 
is  not  bound  by  any  such  limita- 


tions and  can  view  it  in  its  larger, 
fundamental  terms. 

Technocracy  is  often  defined  as 
science  applied  to  the  social  order. 
It  studies  all  the  factors  that  per- 
tain to  the  society  of  an  opera- 
tional area;  which,  in  this  high 
energy  age,  is  no  less  than  con- 
tinental in  size.  Technocracy  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  individuals 
who  make  up  this  society,  but  it 
does  not  greatly  concern  itself 
with  their  separate  subjective  de- 
sires or  individual  needs.  In  its 
study  of  the  society  and  its  de- 
sign for  the  operation  of  a  social 
mechanism.  Technocracy  begins 
by  treating  the  human  compon- 
ents in  general  as  resource  and 
energy  consuming  devices.  The 
people  of  the  Continent  consume 
energy  and  the  products  of  en- 
ergy-applied-to-matter  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  The  amount  of 
resources  and  the  quantity  of 
energy  entering  into  the  system 
on  a  per  capita  basis  determine 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  state  of  society 
on  the  area. 

The  fundamental  social  prob- 
lem and  its  solution  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  study  of  the  indivi- 
duals and  their  problems  or  in 
any  study  of  social  groups  and 
their  problems.   It  depends  upon 
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a  study  of  the  whole  social  organ- 
ism as  a  unit  and  the  pertinent 
factors  that  apply  to  the  whole. 
As  an  analogy,  we  can  compare 
the  society  to  the  human  body. 
As  the  society  is  made  up  of  hu- 
man individuals,  so  the  human 
body  is  made  up  of  billions  of 
tiny  cells,  each  a  unit  of  life  and 
function.  We  could  study  and 
classify  the  individual  cells  for  a 
thousand  years  and  still  not  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  human 
body  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  the 
study  of  individual  humans  and 
their  problems  does  not  give  an 
understanding  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. Also  we  could  study  the 
organs  of  the  body  —  stomach, 
liver,  muscles,  brain,  heart,  etc. — 
and  this  would  not  reveal  the 
problems  of  the  whole  individual, 
no  more  than  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  labor,  farmers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  and  other  social 
groups  would  enable  us  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

When  the  weight  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  factors  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  life  and 
health,  are  known,  one  can  pre- 
scribe the  intake  of  food,  water, 
oxygen,  and  salts  which  will 
meet  its  needs;  and,  incidentally, 
the    needs    of    all    the    individual 


cells  will  be  supplied  thereby. 
When  the  population  of  an  area 
is  known,  the  social  technologist 
can  determine  what  resources, 
including  water  and  soil,  are 
needed  to  operate  that  area  at 
any  given  energy  level.  If  the  re- 
sources and  energy  are  deficient, 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  maintain 
a  healthy  society  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  healthy  body 
when  the  food  supply  is  inade- 
quate. This  is  true,  regardless  of 
the  race,  religion,  philosophical 
concepts,  or  political  conversion 
of  the  people  concerned. 

Technocracy  finds  that,  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  there 
are  adequate  resources  and  suffi- 
cient technology  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  provide  abundantly, 
under  efficient  technological  con- 
trol, for  the  material  and  energy 
needs  of  the  Continental  social 
mechanism;  and,  incidentally, 
when  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  mechanism  are  met,  the 
requirements  of  all  the  indivi- 
dual human  components  will  be 
met. 

Thus,  since  energy  and  re- 
sources are  the  basic  factors  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  as  well  as 
in  the  operations  of  the  society, 
they  are  the  basic  factors  in  the 
study    and    projection    of    any 
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social  system.  Once  the  founda- 
tion and  framework  of  the  whole 
social  structure  is  designed,  the 
details  can  be  examined  and  fit- 
ted together  in  conformity  with 
it.  Stuart  Chase,  like  so  many 
other  popular  writers,  views  the 
social  problem  as  a  conglomera- 
tion of  little  problems,  each  of 
which  must  be  considered  before 
the  problem  of  the  whole  is  an- 
alyzed. In  their  study,  they  do 
not  or  cannot  abandon  their  Price 
System  concepts,  but  seek  a  com- 
promise with  them.  Technocracy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  fettered 


by  Price  System  concepts;  it  is 
free  to  consider  the  facts  and  to 
construct  from  the  facts. 

Technocracy,  like  science,  con- 
tends that  all  phenomena  are  sus- 
ceptible to  scientific  investiga- 
tion; that  society  is  no  more  be- 
yond the  realm  of  science  than 
any  other  physical  phenomenon. 
Out  of  this  study  of  the  social 
order  of  North  America,  Technoc- 
lacy  Inc.  is  able  to  project  the 
next  most  probable  state  of 
society  on  this  Continent  —  a 
Technate. 
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i^  GIVEN  EVEN  a  government  of  super-men  or  saints,  Europe  cannot  live  on 
her  own  resources.  She  either  has  to  exploit  other  areas  of  the  earth — as  she  did 
do  for  centuries    or  she  has  to  live  on  some  system  of  international  charity. 

Here  in  North  America  we  can  even  afford  the  luxury  of  incompetent  politi- 
cians, crude  party  politics,  and  all  the  vast  waste  of  the  high  pressure  competitive 
advertising  system.  Yet  our  real  problem  remains  how  to  distribute  the  abundance 
that  is  already  a  fact — or  already  a  plain  possibility. 

Europe's  inescapable  problem  is  scarcity.  North  America's  inescapable  problem 
is  abundance.  — Elmore  Philpott 

i^  LONDON. — They  (visitors  to  Greece)  all  tell  the  same  story — a  grimly  Fascist 
government;  a  profound  civil  v/ar  which  day  by  day  grows  more  intense  and 
swallows  up  the  youth  of  Greece;  brutalizing  poverty  among  the  masses,  and  a 
wealth  that  is  at  once  fantastic  and  dishonorable  among  the  rich  who  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  Greek  government,  and  lack,  as  it  increasingly  lacks,  any  sense  of 
tradition  or  even  of  decency. 

From  America  there  has  been  a  massive  silence  about  Greece  for  some  time,  but 
outside  American  officials,  few  honest  Americans  return  without  a  sense  of  shame 
about  the  policy  of  their  government.  — Toronto  Daily  Star 

-jAr  MOSCOW. — Foreign  observers  said  that  four  new  types  of  Russian  jet  fighters 
displayed  in  the  Soviet  air  show  swept  across  their  field  of  vision  at  such  high 
speeds  they  couldn't  tell  what  they  looked  like. 

The  planes  came  into  view  and  disappeared  beyond  the  horizon  before  the 
lannouncer  managed  to  finish  his  statement  that  they  were  there.  The  jets  appeared 
in  such  large  numbers  that  observers  said  Russia  apparently  now  has  them  in  mass 
production.  —United  Press 
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'Share  lour  Storf 


A  radio  broadcast  by  John  Fisher,  the  CBC's  wandering  reporter, 
over  the  Trans-Canada  Network  on  May  15,  1949.  He  gave  his 
impressions  as  an  observer  at  the  63rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada.  He  called  his  talk  'Share  Your 
Story.' 


■T'HEY  are  builders  .  .  .  the 
^  nation  is  in  their  debt.  To- 
morrow we  await  their  genius 
and  gifts  only  if  they  will  'Share 
Their  Story'  .... 

He  is  tall  and  thin  and  his  face 
has  the  patient  look  of  a  scholar. 
Not  many  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people  in  the  great  banquet 
hall  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
had  ever  heard  of  L'Abbe  Ma- 
heux.  Father  Maheux  was  seated 
at  the  long  head  table  ...  in  front 
of  him  sat  the  engineering  cream 
of  Canada.  This  learned  priest 
who  has  written  so  much  in 
French  and  English  about  the 
relations  of  the  two  language 
groups  had  been  invited  to  speak 
about  the  history  of  Quebec  City. 
He  did  it  in  a  unique  and  charm- 
ing manner.  He  said  that  Quebec 
City  was  a  great  tourist  center — 
but  Quebec  had  always  known 
tourists.  In  fact  it  was  the  first 
to    welcome    tourists    in    North 

Published  by  courtesy  of  John  Fisher 
and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion. 


America.  Then  he  traced  the  long 
story  of  the  first  tourists  ...  he 
spoke  of  Admiral  Phipps  ...  he 
came  with  guns,  so  did  many 
others  of  the  would-be  conquer- 
ors. Finally  the  Abbe  referred  to 
General  Wolfe  who  came  to  stay. 
As  he  looked  out  over  this  great 
gathering  of  engineers  he  indi- 
cated just  what  important  tour- 
ists they  were. 

The  Abbe  was  right.  I  could  not 
imagine  a  gathering  more  im- 
portant to  Canada  than  a  society 
of  engineers.  No  country  in  the 
world  owes  so  much  to  the  men 
who  pushed  across  the  steel,  who 
conquered  and  tamed  our  rivers 
and  penetrated  deep  into  our 
northern  hide. 

No  country  stands  to  gain  so 
much  from  the  engineer  as  does 
this  unlocked  treasure  house  of 
the  north.  If  the  engineers  of 
Canada  decided  to  cease  work  to- 
morrow this  whole  country  would 
be  paralyzed.  The  great  turbines 
would  stop  .  .  .  the  water  of  sewer 
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and  energy  would  lack  the  guid- 
ing hand.  Transportation  would 
be  reduced  to  foot  locomotion. 

Just  look  around  your  own 
room  in  your  own  house.  Nearly 
everything  you  touch  had  to  be 
designed  on  a  drafting  board.  The 
plates  you  use,  the  thread  on  the 
top  of  a  bottle,  the  fixtures,  gad- 
gets, conveniences  all  come  out 
of  the  engineering  brain.  In-  Que- 
bec at  the  63rd  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada,  I  was  privileged  to 
see  a  cross  section.  Here  were 
gathered  the  big  names.  Here 
came  men  from  companies  which 
are  as  Canadian  as  the  maple  leaf. 

For  three  and  a  half  days  they 
met  to  hear  the  new  feats  of 
their  profession  ...  at  these 
panel  discussions  they  heard 
about  a  new  super  highway  which 
cuts  the  wild  Laurentian  moun- 
tains and  brings  remote  Lake  St. 
John  country  within  two  hours 
of  the  ancient  capital. 

At  this  convention  the  engin- 
eers gazed  at  a  scale  model  of  an 
aluminum  bridge.  This  was  pres- 
ented by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  and  is  a  model  of  the 
aluminum  arch  bridge  recently 
erected  at  Arvida.  What  will  this 
mean  to  bridge  construction?  Will 
it  mean  better  and  more  beauti- 


ful bridges,  will  it  completely 
change  the  engineer's  concept  of 
bridge  construction?  Canada,  the 
land  of  rivers  and  streams,  is 
vitally  concerned  with  anything 
new  in  bridges. 

Here  the  delegates  also  had  a 
peak  at  streamlined  logging 
operations  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry;  they  heard  how  the  old 
order  had  changed  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  machine.  Now, 
thanks  to  technology,  wives  and 
children  follow  their  husbands 
right  into  the  bush.  We  also 
learned  about  the  new  high-speed 
newsprint  machines  which  help 
Canada  to  hold  her  place  as  the 
producer  of  three  out  of  five 
pages  of  newsprint  read  in  the 
world. 

And  speaking  of  first  things,  I 
heard  one  aeronautical  engineer 
tell  of  the  great  race  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  the 
honour  of  producing  the  first  jet 
airliner.  From  what  I  learned, 
Canada  may  be  the  first  nation  to 
fly  civilian  passengers  by  jet 
propulsion.  This  plane,  built  in 
Toronto,  may  be  ready  some  time 
this  fall. 

The  engineers  were  also  told  by 
a  defense  board  expert  just  what 
would  be  required  of  them  if 
Canada  had  to  develop  or  manu- 
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facture  guided  missiles  in  an  em- 
ergency. The  range  of  subjects 
was  unlimited  here.  For  instance, 
a  Canadian  army  research  devel- 
opment man  explained  the  tricks 
of  high-speed   photography. 

And  speaking  of  photography, 
that  brought  up  the  subject  of 
television.  There  were  several 
lectures  on  television  and  the  en- 
gineers were  treated  to  a  special 
talk  by  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  the  United  States. 
On  Thursday  night  the  banquet 
hall  was  jammed  with  delegates 
and  wives  and  Quebeckers  who 
came  to  see  a  television  show.  The 
chairman  of  this  meeting  was  Al 
Ouimet,  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  CBC.  The  R.C.A.  research 
laboratories  from  Princeton,  N.J., 
set  up  around  the  banquet  hall 
fifteen  different  receivers.  Out- 
side the  entrance  were  the  big 
television  cameras  and  lights.  For 
nearly  two  hours  there  was  a 
constant  parade  before  the  cam- 
eras. The  president  and  president- 
elect, distinguished  engineers  and 
government  leaders  were  tele- 
vised and  the  results  followed  in 
the  next  room.  This  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  popular  items  on 
the  agenda. 

On  Friday,  the  male  delegates 
found    some    competition   from    a 
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most  unexpected  source.  Engin- 
eering in  the  past,  faced  with  the 
problems  of  nature's  stranglehold, 
has  called  for  a  mixture  of  brawn 
and  brain.  It  was  a  man's  profes- 
sion ...  or  so  it  seemed  that  way. 
But,  as  in  most  professions,  the 
line  has  been  weakened  and  the 
citadels  of  man's  immunity  fall- 
ing. It  took  a  hefty  tumble  on  Fri- 
day in  Quebec  City  when  a  grand- 
mother and  president  of  a  big 
firm  of  consulting  engineers  took 
the  speaker's  stand.  Dr.  Lillian 
M.  Gilbreth  of  Montclair,  N.J., 
was  given  the  honour  of  discuss- 
ing one  of  the  most  complicated 
phases  of  engineering  .  .  .  namely, 
human  engineering  in  manage- 
ment. And,  she  was  introduced  by 
another  engineer  who  was  also  a 
woman— Elsie  G.  MacGill,  con- 
sulting aeronautical  engineer  from 
Toronto. 

Let's  digress  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  these  two  women  engin- 
eers. Perhaps  you  have  read 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  Dr.  Lillian 
Gilbreth  is  the  'mother'  in  that 
story.  When  I  say  mother'  I 
mean  it  .  .  .  for  she  is  'mom'  to  12 
children  and  bringing  up  12  child- 
ren is  an  engineering  feat  in  it- 
self ...  all  24  of  them.  No  won- 
der she's  a  consulting  engineer. 
Evidently  she  made  a  science  of 
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it,  for  in  1912  she  wrote  Psychol- 
ogy of  Management  and  followed 
it  with  books  on  The  Homemaker 
and  Her  Job  and  The  Foreman 
and  Manpower  Management,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  But,  she  came 
to  Quebec  as  a  leader  in  the 
field   of  human   engineering. 

Now  let's  look  at  her  Canadian 
counterpart  .  .  .  the  woman  en- 
gineer who  introduced  her.  Elsie 
MacGill  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the 
leading  aeronautical  engineers  on 
this  Continent.  She  too  astounds 
in  her  ability  to  stand  up  with 
the  rest  of  them.  Her  mother  was 
a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the 
children's  court  of  Vancouver. 
She  has  a  tremendous  personality 
and  I  will  use  her  for  the  theme 
of  my  talk — we  don't  know  her 
in  Canada.  Her  American  coun- 
terpart has  been  portrayed  and 
her  achievements  made  known  to 
the  public.  I  quarrel  with  the 
dearth  of  background  material  on 
Elsie  MacGill  as  I  quarrel  with 
the  whole  engineering  institute  of 
Canada. 

I  followed  their  sessions  at  Que- 
bec with  profound  interest.  I 
listened  as  they  unravelled  the 
threads  of  achievement  —  at  the 
private  soirees  I  heard  them  de- 
bate the  triumphs  of  building  the 
Quebec   bridge — of  pushing   steel 


through  the  Rockies  and  across 
the  unsmiling  face  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. I  listened  when  they  slipped 
into  the  technical  jargon  of  Ship- 
shaw  .  .  .  the  structural  stresses 
and  strains  of  a  new  aluminum 
bridge.  I  heard  them  haggle 
about  highways  .  .  .  enthused 
about  the  engineer  in  business 
.  .  .  they  slipped  into  each  phase 
.  .  .  industrial,  mechanical,  chemi- 
cal, civil,  aeronautical,  forestry, 
etc.  I  heard  them  worry  about  the 
divisions  between  architects  and 
engineers.  They  even  brought 
university  students  to  this  con- 
vention .  .  .  one  from  each  of  the 
11  degree  -  granting  universities 
...  all  expenses  were  paid.  And 
these  neophytes  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  and  question  deans  of  the 
profession. 

These  students  certainly  will 
be  impressed  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  west.  Two  of  the  top 
awards  at  the  Engineering  Insti- 
tute went  to  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  men  at  Trail — R. 
W.  Diamond  and  A.  H.  Busby.  In 
the  world  of  engineering,  this 
might  be  called  the  year  B.C. — 
Dr.  Finlayson  from  Vancouver  is 
the  retiring  president  of  the  En- 
gineering Institute;  R.  W.  Dia- 
mond of  Trail  is  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
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Metallurgy;  Eric  Druce  of  British 
Columbia  is  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  Forest  Engineers 
and  Frank  Forward,  of  the  same 
province,  is  president  of  the  Dom- 
inion Council  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. It  is  a  record  for  one 
province. 

These  yoimg  men  know  what 
the  engineer  has  meant  to  Canada 
and  can  mean  tomorrow.  They 
know  that  wars  are  won  by  en- 
gineers and  scientists.  From  talk- 
ing to  these  young  students  I 
crystallized  my  own  thoughts.  I 
found  them  hungry  for  more  too. 
Sure,  they  appreciated  the  genius 
that  went  into  the  Quebec  Bridge. 
They  know  what  problems  the 
Rockies  presented;  but  I  found 
them  hungry  for  excitement.  Like 
Canada,  they  are  young  and 
waiting  and  they  expected  the  en- 
gineering profession  to  open  up 
and  lead  and  show  Canada  what 
we  can  do  with  the  conquest  of 
snow  and  ice  and  trees  and  break- 
up and  freeze-up  .  .  .  what  are 
we  doing  about  the  winds  that 
blow  the  top-soil  away?  What  are 
we  doing  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
livers  in  the  Rockies? 

What  are  we  doing  about  the 
waste  of  water  across  the  Prairies 
and  in  the  St.  Lawrence?  What 
are  we  doing  about  the  waste  of 


the  woods?  What  is  the  engineer 
doing  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
his  profession  and  pure  science? 
Who  will  fill  this  void?  Are  not 
the  problems  of  democracy  so 
tight  and  complex  that  the  engin- 
eer must  emerge  from  his  draft- 
ing board  and  plan   for   society? 

Sure,  the  very  nature  of  his 
profession  demands  the  tradi- 
tional sureness  and  caution  of 
science.  He  can  still  retain  his 
caution,  but,  from  his  knowledge 
he  can  give  us  light  ...  he  can 
excite  us  and  build  up  public 
pressure  for  the  very  things  he 
knows  should  be  and  can  be  done. 
By  talking  about  them  now — by 
sharing  the  story — the  engineer 
will  stand  a  greater  chance  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  dreams. 

Yes,  I  was  interested  and  hum- 
bled, but  I  did  look  for  the  feel 
of  the  future — gentlemen  engin- 
eers— you  who  have  done  so  much. 
Excite  us  about  the  possibility  of 
harnessing  the  tides — gentlemen, 
hook  arms  with  the  geologist  and 
the  physicist  and  tell  us  more 
about  what  we  can  do  on  the  roof 
of  the  world.  Educate — stimulate 
public  opinion  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  cheating  Jack  Frost  in  the 
Great  Lakes  .  .  .  turn  your 
thoughts  to  the  problem  of  why 
the     Maritimes    are    not    feeding 
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themselves.  Let  your  trained 
minds  roll  and  intrigue  us  with 
the  paradise  you  could  build  and 
have  already  started. 

If  democracy  is  to  stand  the 
tests  of  tomorrow  you  must  come 
out  of  your  shell  and  show  us 
your  blueprints.  Man  in  his  social 
way,  in  his  living,  in  his  adjust- 
ments, is  years  behind  you.  You 
ride  in  the  diesel — we  ride  in  the 
caboose  and  some  of  us  still  in  the 
ox-cart.  Surely  it  is  your  respon- 
sibility to  forget  tradition  and  de- 
vise some  way  to  lift  us  and  hook 
us  so  that  we  ride  with  the  engine 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  sways 
and  lurches  of  the  economic  ca- 
boose. 

Two  women  engineers  stole 
your  show.  The  American  wo- 
man's credentials  were  on  tho 
public  record  .  .  .  the  Canadian 
woman's  achievements  were  un- 
known. This  is  the  most  Cana- 
dian of  diseases.  At  Quebec  I 
found  that  your  honourable  insti- 
tute suffers  from  the  same  dis- 
ease. You  have  not  'Shared  Your 
Story.'  You  have  been  consult- 
ants, not  leaders.  At  Quebec  you 
were  tourists,  not  explorers  ! 

Of  course,  you  are  sincere  .  . 
of  course,  you  have  placed  some 


of  the  most  dazzling  pages  in 
Canada's  book.  Look  what  you 
did  in  conversion  to  war  —  you 
have  lead  the  world  in  hydro- 
electric production — you  lead  in 
many  fields  of  mining  and  in 
newsprint  manufacture.  You  can 
do  more  for  us  tomorrow  than 
any  other  group  in  the  country. 
That  is  my  whole  point  .  .  .  that 
society  today  is  in  such  a  mess 
that  you  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  your  posts  at  the  draft- 
ing board. 

I  hope  you  will  emerge  and  at 
Quebec  I  did  see  some  signs  of 
your  new  march.  Dr.  J.  N.  Fin- 
layson,  your  president,  in  his 
annual  address  rather  cautiously 
hinted  at  the  new  role  of  the  en- 
gineer when  he  said,  'I  trust  that 
it  may  not  be  considered  irrele- 
vant to  suggest  that  the  engineer 
by  virtue  of  his  training  in  the 
fields  of  production,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  may  be  able 
to  make  a  constribution  towards 
the  solution  of  economic  and  pol- 
itical problems.' 

Gentlemen,  masters  of  nature's^ 
gaps  and  inventors  of  industry — 
there  are  still  the  social  canyons 
to  be  bridged.  Engineers,  why  not 
'Share  Your  Story'? 


Technocracy  challenges  the  engineers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  investigate 
its  blueprint  of  a  new  social  mechanism  for  North  America—the  Technate. 
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Vacation  Days 


Any  way  you  want  to  look  at  it,  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of 
life  in  this  Price  System  make  any  real,  completely  carefree  vacation 
impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  North  Americans.  ■  Yet  it  need 
not  be  that  way.  Let's  examine  the  possibilities  of  vacations  in  the 
Technate. 


TTAC ATION  days  are  here 
^  again  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Americans  are 
once  again  hearing  the  call  of  the 
open  road.  Thousands  of  worn- 
out,  broken  -  down  jalopies  are 
being  urged  to  make  just  one 
more  trip  and  are  being  put  in 
shape  so  that  their  owners  will 
have  assurance  of  getting  there 
and  back  with  as  little  mechani- 
cal trouble  as  possible.  Vacation- 
minded  Americans  are  poring 
over  maps,  checking  hotel  and 
motel  accommodations,  trying  to 
get  reservations  and,  above  all, 
checking  the  condition  of  the 
family  finances  to  determine 
whether  they  can  afford  to  take 
that  trip  or  whether  they  had 
better  stay  at  home  and  work  in 
the  garden. 

But  the  cost  is  only  one  of  the 
many  obstacles  to  an  enjoyable 
and  relaxing  vacation,  and,  as  we 
study  this  and  a  few  other  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  planning  of 
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our  annual  release  from  the  grind 
of  earning  a  living,  we  might  keep 
m  mind  the  fact  that,  but  for  our 
insistence  on  maintaining  this 
outmoded  social  system,  all  these 
obstacles  could  be  easily  removed. 
In  this  Price  System,  vacations, 
like  everything  else,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  family  purchasing 
power  or,  perhaps,  by  what  the 
family  is  willing  to  do  without 
in  order  to  be  able  to  take  that 
trip  to  the  mountains  or  to  the 
beach  or  wherever  it  is  we  want 
to  go.  Very  few  families  are  able 
to  plan  a  vacation  trip  without 
considering  the  cost  and  wonder- 
ing if  they  can  afford  it.  Usually 
there  are  many  more  important 
things  for  which  the  family  in- 
come must  be  used.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  housing  in  these  days  of 
inflated  prices  eat  up  huge 
chunks  of  our  income.  Education 
and  medical  care  take  still  more. 
Frequently  there  are  payments 
on  the  washing  machine,  the  re- 
frigerator, the  stove,  the  house, 
the    car,    the    radio,    and    heaven 
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knows  how  many  other  items,  to 
be  met  regularly  each  month.  Few 
of  us  can  really  afford  to  take  a 
vacation  (even  when  we  have  the 
time)  without  first  consulting  the 
bank  balance. 

Of  course,  we  can  go  into  debt 
and  that  is  exactly  what  millions 
of  American  families  are  doing — 
not  only  to  enable  them  to  have 
that  vacation,  but  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  every-day  living.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  United  Press  dis- 
patch informs  us  that  one  of  every 
four  American  families  is  spend- 
ing money  faster  than  it  can  earn 
it.  Almost  every  week,  the  mail 
brings  us  a  circular  from  some 
finance  company  inviting  us  to 
'borrow  on  the  car  or  furniture 
to  meet  those  vacation  bills.'  And 
millions  in  the  lower  i  n  c  o  m  o 
brackets  are  accepting  the  invita- 
tion regardless  of  the  consequen- 
ces. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  finanw 
cial  cost  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  planning  a  vacation  thescii 
days.  There  is  also  the  questio]!) 
of  securing  accommodations  a' 
the  particular  resort  where  wr 
wish  to  spend  those  few  days,  o_'' 
on  the  transportation  hnes  thai 
get  us  there.  In  this  Price  System 
vacations  are  usually  squeeze((j 
into   about   three   months   of   th^ 
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year  —  June,  July  and  August. 
During  these  months,  railroads 
busses  and  planes  are  operating 
at  peak  capacity.  Resorts  and 
hotel  accommodations  are  usually 
crowded  and  you  stand  little 
chance  if  you  have  not  made 
reservations  well  in  advance.  It 
used  to  be  bad  enough  when  we 
took  off  from  the  job  a  few  at  a 
time,  but  now  whole  plants  are 
shutting  down  at  one  time  and 
dumping  their  employees  onto 
already  overcrowded  vacation  fa- 
cilities. What  the  result  will  be 
was  suggested  by  the  magazine 
Business  Week  at  the  close  of  the 
1947  season  (when  the  new  idea 
had  its  first  real  try-out): 

'For  the  past  year  or  so,  more 
and  more  companies  have  been 
solving  their  vacation  problems 
the  easy  way.  They  have  closed 
down  their  plants  for  two  weeks 
and  let  all  their  employees  take  a 
holiday  at  the  same  time.  Most 
firms  that  have  tried  this  system 
like  it.  But  there  has  always  been 
a  nagging  question:  What  would 
happen  if  everybody  tried  to 
have  the  vacation  shutdown  at 
once?  Last  summer,  the  Cleve- 
land industrial  area  furnished  a 
partial  test — more  of  a  test  than 
it  meant  to.  Over  100  Cleveland 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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PFFICIENCY  in  U.S.  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  rise. 
■■^  Output  per  man-hour — the  amount  of  goods  turned  out  by  the 
individual  in  an  hour — ^has  gained  rapidly  in  recent  months. 

Industry  during  the  postwar  period  has  invested  about  $70,000- 
000,000  in  new  plant  and  equipment.  This  investment  was  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  operations. 

Workers,  too,  are  under  growing  pressure  to  give  improved 
effort.  In  a  period  when  there  are  more  workers  than  jobs,  the  lazy, 
or  handicapped,  or  unstable  workers  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
out  of  work.  And  those  who  keep  their  jobs  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit 
more  regular  in  their  working  habits. 

The  result  is  beginning  to  show  clearly  in  the  official  figures  of 
employment  and  of  output.  In  many  industries,  fewer  workers  are 
turning  out  more  goods  per  worker. 

Steel,  machinery  and  others  of  the  so-called  durable-goods  in- 
dustries are  showing  marked  gains  in  production  efficiency,  on  the 
basis  of  official  indexes.  Output  per  man-hour  is  rising.  For  the 
durable  group  of  industries,  as  a  whole,  efficiency  measured  on  this 
basis  has  risen  nearly  14%  in  the  last  year. 
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The  cement  industry  offers  an  example  of  growing  efficiency. 
The  number  of  man-hours  worked  in  this  industry  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1949  was  2.5%  greater  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1948. 
But  production  of  cement  rose  still  more — from  42,390,000  barrels 
in  the  first  period  to  44,451,000  in  the  second — an  increase  of  4.9%. 
The  indicated  rise  in  man-hour  output,  thus,  was  2.3%. 

Textiles,  shoes,  processed  foods  and  others  of  the  so-called  non- 
durable group  show  less  of  a  gain  in  efficiency,  on  an  average,  than 
the  durables.  But  these  industries,  as  a  rule,  did  not  lose  in  efficiency 
during  the  war.  Together,  in  fact,  they  made  a  considerable  gain. 
In  the  last  year  their  output  per  man-hour  has  risen  nearly  5.4%. 

Shoes  provide  an  example.  The  number  of  man-hours  worked 
in  the  shoe  industry  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  dropped  9.8% 
from  a  year  earlier.  But  output  of  shoes  and  slippers  declined  from 
125,736,000  pairs  to  118,736,000  or  only  5.6%.  Shoe  companies,  in  other 
words,  produced  about  4.7%  more  shoes  for  each  man-hour  worked. 

Creamery  butter,  as  another  example,  was  being  produced  at  a 
far  more  rapid  rate  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  Production  rose  from  246,415,000  pounds  to  295,105,000 
pounds.  But  the  bigger  volume  was  produced  with  .6%  fewer  man- 
hours.    Efficiency,  measured  on  this  basis,  jumped  20%   in  a  year. 

All  U.S.  factories,  as  a  group,  operated  at  a  rate  of  efficiency  that 
was  7%  higher  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  than  it  was  in 
all  1948,  on  the  basis  of  official  indexes.  The  result  was  an  over-all 
efficiency  rate  that  was  8%  above  the  prewar  level.  A  wartime  loss 
in  efficiency,  and  a  minor  gain  in  earlier  postwar  years,  now  is  being 
followed  by  a  sharp  rise. 

The  efficiency  level  that  now  prevails,  however,  still  is  far  below 
the  level  that  would  have  been  reached  if  the  historical  increase  that 
went  on  in  prewar  years  had  continued  through  the  war.  The  rise 
in  output  of  goods  per  man-hour  averaged  about  3%  a  year  in  the 
period  1909  to  1939.  On  that  basis,  the  rate  now  should  be  30% 
above  the  1939  level,  instead  of  8%.  A  prolonged  rise  in  efficiency 
of  factories  in  the  United  States,  thus,  may  be  just  beginning. 

Investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment  is  at  an  all-time  high 
rate.    Use  of  new  and  modern  machinery  is  beginning  to  have   a 
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stronger  influence  as  more  and  more  outworn,  outmoded  or  poorly 
located  plants  are  scrapped. 

The  effect  of  using  new  equipment  and  production  methods  is 
shown  by  an  official  study  of  output  per  man-hour  in  two  groups  of 
factories  making  industrial  equipment.  A  group  of  plants  that  re- 
ported no  major  changes  in  equipment  or  methods  showed  a  decline 
of  nearly  20%  in  output  per  man-hour  in  a  recent  six-year  period. 
But  a  group  of  plants  that  reported  major  improvements  in  the  same 
period  showed  a  rise  of  15%  in  man-hour  production. 

Another  factor  is  that,  as  production  declines,  fewer  and  fewer 
factories  are  operating  at  rates  far  beyond  their  most  efficient  ones. 
How  this  works  out,  in  man-hour  output,  is  this: 

A  plant  that  was  operating  at  a  very  low  rate  in  prewar  years 
could  hire  10%  more  workers  and  get  a  production  increase  of  per- 
haps 11%,  or  more.  The  plant  was  being  utilized  more  efficiently. 
But,  as  more  and  more  workers  were  hired,  the  plant  eventually 
passed  its  peak  of  operating  efficiency.  A  10%  increase  in  its  work 
force  then  brought  a  production  rise  of  only  9%,  or  less. 

It  still  was  worth  while  to  hire  the  additional  workers,  so  long 
as  demand  and  prices  were  high  and  rising.  A  decline  in  demand  and 
prices,  at  this  time,  may  make  the  extra  workers  worth  less  than 
they  are  costing. 

But,  when  the  plant  reduces  its  work  force  10%,  it  may  find  that 
its  output  drops  only  9%.  The  plant  is  getting  down  nearer  to  its 
most  efficient  operating  rate  again.  This  may  be  what  is  happening 
now — so-called   marginal   numbers   of   workers   are    being   laid    off. 

The  tire  industry,  for  example,  showed  a  drop  of  13.8%  in  man- 
hours  worked  in  the  first  quarter,  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  But 
tire  output  dropped  only  13.2%,  and  tube  output  declined  less  than 
5%.  Man-hour  output,  thus,  appears  to  have  made  a  1.4%  gain. 

Greater  efficiency,  in  any  case,  is  showing  up  in  U.S.  factories. 
The  gain  in  man-hour  output  will  sharpen  the  paradox  of  the  Price 
System:  the  more  we  can  produce,  the  less  we  can  consume. 


if;    WASHINGTON. — More  workers  have  been  out  of  jobs  this  year,  the  world 
over,  than  lat  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war.  — Associated  Press 
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TTNITED  STATES  business  activity  at  present  is  being  supported 
^  mainly  by  the  automobile  and  construction  industries.  Activity 
in  almost  all  other  lines  is  down. 

Automobile  production  in  1949  has  exceeded  3,000,000  cars  and 
trucks.  General  Motors  plans  to  produce  another  1,000,000  cars  in 
the  next  four  months.  Total  output  at  this  rate  would  hit  an  all-time 
high  mark  of  6,000,000. 

Construction  industry  is  in  an  uptrend.  Total  outlay  for  new 
building  in  May  was  $1,568,000,000,  up  15%  from  April,  almost  equal 
to  May,  1948. 

New  homes  started  in  May  totalled  95,000.  That  is  an  increase 
of  9,000  over  April  and  is  within  5%  of  the  100,300  new  starts  for 
May,  1948. 

Home-building  activity  last  year  reached  a  peak  in  May,  but 
the  peak  is  expected  to  come  later  this  year,  since  building  permits 
were  rising  in  May. 

The  trend  in  construction  and  auto  production  suggests  that  the 
real  test  for  U.S.  business  will  come  next  autumn  when  construction 
will  slacken  seasonally  and  when  automobile  production  may  be  cut 
back.  By  that  time  other  industries  will  have  to  pick  up  if  a  general 
and  sharper  decline  is  to  be  avoided. 

Present  signs  are  that  the  gradual  decline  in  over-all  business 
activity  will  continue.  Any  slackening  in  construction  or  in  auto- 
mobile output  may  serve  to  steepen  the  decline.  The  outlook  for  any 
change  in  the  downtrend  is  not  favorable. 

Business  buying  continues  to  be  exceedingly  cautious.  Business 
firms  are  very  reluctant  to  place  orders  in  the  face  of  weak  prices 
and  lagging  demand. 

Copper  deliveries  are  at  the  lowest  point  in  several  years. 

Zinc  prices  are  8V2  cents  a  pound  below  March,  but  buyers  still 
are  few. 

Steel  buying  is  off  rather  sharply  and  producers  are  cutting  pro- 
duction. 
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What's  happening  is  that  fabricators  are  using  up  inventories 
and  are  not  reordering  to  any  great  extent.  The  pohcy  of  inventory 
reduction  is  having  a  direct  effect  on  production.  Basic  producers 
are  cutting  down  on  output. 

Purchasing  agents  also  are  shortening  their  commitments.  They 
are  not  ordering  goods  very  far  in  advance  of  the  time  their  com- 
panies will  need  goods. 

Buying  by  Midwest  purchasing  agents  is  only  two  thirds  as 
much  as  a  year  ago.  More  than  half  of  them  buy  only  30  days  ahead. 
Last  year,  a  majority  of  these  purchasing  agents  were  ordering  for 
delivery  several  months  away. 

One  mail-order  house  in  Chicago  is  placing  orders  for  only  25 
or  30%  of  the  volume  of  goods  it  expects  to  sell  next  autumn.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  the  same  firm  placed  orders  for  60%  of  expected  sales. 

One  reason  for  these  shortened  commitments  is  that  supplies 
are  improved.  Buyers  are  confident  that  they  can  get  quick  deliver- 
ies now.  Another  reason  is  price  uncertainty.  Buyers  don't  want  to 
order,  then  see  prices  cut.  A  third  reason  is  lagging  consumer  demand. 
Firms  are  uncertain  of  their  own  sales  outlook. 

Bank  loans  to  business  continue  to  reflect  declining  activity. 
Loans  of  banks  that  report  weekly  to  Federal  Reserve  are  $831,000,- 
000  under  a  year  ago. 


IN  FOUR  fiscal  years  of  peacetime— 1946,  1947,  1948,  1949— the  U.S. 
Government  spent  $177,000,000,000. 
In   152   years,   from  the   time   of   George   Washington's   first   in- 
auguration in  1789  to  the  beginning  of  preparations  for  World  War  II 
in  1940,  the  Government  spent  $167,000,000,000. 

During  a  century  and  a  half  of  U.S.  history — a  period  that  in- 
cluded four  major  wars,  several  depressions  and  seven  years  of  the 
New  Deal— the  Government  spent  $10,000,000,000  less  than  in  the 
first  four  years  following  World  War  II. 
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In  a  single  month  in  1949,  the  peacetime  U.S.  Government  spends 
as  much  as  the  $3,350,000,000  total  cost  of  Government  in  the  four 
years  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  two-year  cost  of  World  War  I  was  $31,000,000,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  spends  more  than  that  in  10  peacetime  months. 

In  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  federal  spending  exceeded  the 
combined  cost  of  all  U.S.  wars  prior  to  World  War  II. 

History  shows  that  Government  functions  and  costs  never  stop 
growing.  In  George  Washington's  day,  federal  expenses  ran  $4,000,- 
000  to  $7,000,000  a  year,  and  most  of  that  was  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  The  year  1800  brought  the  first  $10,000,000  budget.  The  War 
of  1812  pushed  costs  above  $30,000,000  for  the  first  time.  Spending 
touched  $1,000,000,000  in  the  final  year  of  the  Civil  War,  and  never 
got  that  high  again  until  World  War  I.  Top  budget  then  was  $18,000,- 
000,000.  Next  spurt  came  with  the  New  Deal,  when  spending  reached 
$9,000,000,000  a  year.  World  War  II  brought  an  all-time  high  budget 
of  $100,000,000,000. 

What  is  happening  today  is  a  repetition  of  history.  Postwar  spend- 
ing never  gets  back  to  the  level  of  prewar  spending.  Budgets  were 
around  $9,000,000  before  the  War  of  1812,  at  least  twice  that  after 
the  war.  After  the  Civil  War,  budgets  were  at  least  three  times  the 
prewar  budgets  of  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  Federal  costs  were 
about  $350,000,000  a  year  before  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
more  than  $500,000,000  after  the  war.  Before  World  War  I,  spend- 
ing ordinarily  was  about  $700^000,000.  It  was  more  than  four  times 
that  after  the  war. 

Before  World  War  II,  spending  was  $6,000,000,000  to  $9,000,000,- 
000.  In  the  fourth  year  of  peace  it  was  $40,000,000,000.  It  will  be 
more  than  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  peace. 


^  EVERY  ADVANCE  in  science  which  gives  increased  power  over  the  forces  of 
nature  and  every  new  dynamic  idea  which  confHcts  with  generally  accepted  ideas 
brings  about  changes  in  the  structure  of  human  society.  The  discovery  that  seeds 
could  be  sown  to  reap  a  harvest  led  to  settled  communities  which  were  the  beginning 
of  civilization.  The  use  of  gunpowder  in  war  ended  the  feudal  system  in  Europe.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  led  to  the  mechanical  revolution  with  all  its  economic 
and  social  consequences.  Equally  important  changes  follow  the  birth  and  spread  of 
new  ideas.  —^ir  John  Boyd  On  in  The  Nation 
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EXPERIMENTS  which  have  been  in  progress  in  this  country  and 
the  United  States  since  the  end  of  the  war  to  produce  an  effi- 
cient mechanical  'brain'  have  been  successfully  completed  at  Man- 
chester University  where  a  workable  'brain'  has  been  evolved. 

Not  only  is  it  working  satisfactorily,  but  for  the  first  time  a 
machine  has  been  brought  to  the  point  at  which  it  can  work  out  prob- 
lems which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  execute  on  paper. 

The  Manchester  'mechanical  mind'  was  built  by  Professor  F.  C. 
Williams,  of  the  Department  of  Electro-Technics,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  two  university  mathematicians,  Professor  M.  H.  A.  New- 
man and  Mr.  A.  W.  Turing. 

Professor  Newman  explains  in  a  letter  that  the  'brain'  is  a  'gen- 
eral purpose'  automatic  computing  machine  of  the  same  general  type 
as  others  which  are  in  various  stages  of  development  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States — in  particular  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton,  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Teddington, 
and  at  the  Mathematical  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 

All  these  machines,  he  says,  will  have  the  basic  properties  of 
storing  numbers  and  instructions  in  a  'memory,'  usually  in  the  form 
of  rows  of  O's  and  I's;  of  transferring  the  numbers  from  one  part  of 
the  machine  to  another,  according  to  the  instructions,  at  the  same 
time  performing  simple  arithmetic  operations  on  them;  and  of  choos- 
ing which  instruction  to  obey  next,  according  to  the  result  of  the  work 
so  far  completed. 

It  is  the  last  provision  that  gives  these  machines  their  great  flex- 
ibility and  makes  them  capable  of  carrying  out  from  a  reasonably 
small  set  of  instructions  the  enormous  number  of  simple  operations 
that  make  up  the  solution  of  large  problems.  It  is  this  feature  also 
which  has  interested  physiologists  on  the  look-out  for  possible  sche- 
matic 'models'  of  the  human  brain. 

The  central  problem  in  the  successful  design  of  such  a  machine 
is  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  form  of  'memory,'  and  the  Man- 
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Chester  machine  is  distinguished  from  others  of  this  type  chiefly  by 
its  use  of  the  memory-storage  invented  by  Professor  WilUams. 

His  method  of  storage  has  fulfilled  all  the  demands  made  on  it, 
and  a  small  machine  was  completed  last  August  which  successfully 
carried  out  various  programmes  set  up  on  it.  This  prototype  machine 
has  now  been  further  developed  to  a  stage  where  it  is  able  to  work 
on  a  problem  which  is  large  enough  to  be  interesting. 

The  interest  to  us  of  these  investigations,  he  adds,  is  not  the  final 
result  but  the  fact  that  such  a  problem  can  be  handled  easily  on  a 
machine  whose  'memory'  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  capacity 
of  that  of  the  full-sized  machine  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Turing  said  that  the  university  was  really  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  machines  for  their  own  sake.  Their 
research  would  be  directed  to  finding  the  degree  of  intellectual 
activity  of  which  a  machine  was  capable,  and  to  what  extent  it  could 
think  for  itself. 

Professor  Newman  states  that  the  speed  of  the  Manchester 
machine  was  about  one  milli-second  for  an  elementary  operation. 
This  was  perhaps  10,000  times  the  speed  of  a  human  computer  work- 
ing with  a  desk  calculating  machine,  without  allowing  for  rest  time. 
This  took  no  account  of  the  time  required  to  get  the  problem  coded 
for  the  machine,  but  it  appeared  that  this  was  a  less  formidable  prob- 
lem than  was  at  first  supposed.  — ^The  London  Times 


Wojod  ^fuom  BauMJUut 


T  AST  month,  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  production  of  a  new  waste- 
^^  wood  structural  material  went  on  an  'automatic'  basis.  The 
principal  raw  material  is  sawdust;  it's  bonded  with  synthetic  plastic 
resin.  The  manufacturer  is  Resinwood  Products,  a  subsidiary  of 
Rock  Island  Mill  work  Co. — which  in  turn  is  one  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
affiliates.  Up  to  now,  Curtis  Companies,  Inc.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  has  been 
the  only  one  in  this  field,  making  its  'Prespine'  panels  4x4  feet  in  size. 
Resinwood  board  comes  in  large  flat  sheets  or  panels,  about  6x4 
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feet.  It  looks  like  a  natural  for  doors,  wood  paneling,  partitions,  furni- 
ture tops,  and  other  parts  of  'case'  goods.  It  can  serve  as  a  'core' 
material  in  plywood.  Like  wood,  it  can  be  sawed,  nailed,  and  ma- 
chined without  disintegrating. 

Resinwood  isn't  talking  in  public  about  details  of  the  material's 
properties.  But  it  is  known  that  the  board  weighs  about  60  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  That  means  that  it's  fairly  dense — about  a  third  heavier 
than  white  pine. 

Properties  of  the  material  depend  on  six  major  factors: 

(1)  The  type  of  wood  fiber  from  which  the  sawdust  comes; 

(2)  The  size  of  the  sawdust  particles  used  in  the  mix; 

(3)  The   amount,    percentagewise,    of    phenolic    resin    used    to 
'bind'  the  wood  particles  together; 

(4)  The  moisture  content  of  the  mix; 

(5)  The  pressure  and  temperature  available  at  the  press  where 
the  mix  is  squeezed  into  final  shape;  and 

(6)  The  length  of  time  the  mixture  is  squeezed  in  the  press. 
The   idea   of   using   sawdust — which   runs   to   about   one   billion 

pounds  annually — as  a  raw  material  isn't  new.  Lumbermen  have 
always  known  that  the  stuff  you  see  strewn  around  butcher  shops — 
which  is  also  used  as  a  low-grade  fuel — has  plenty  of  potentials  as  a 
structural  material. 

The  problem  has  always  been  to  put  it  into  board  form.  It  could 
be  done,  but  up  to  recently  it  cost  too  much.  First  of  all,  although  the 
sawdust  was  cheap,  the  bonding  resin  wasn't.  Secondly,  hand 
methods  were  used  for  mixing.  Those  two  factors  put  any  thoughts 
of  commercial  production  right  out  the  window. 

About  1945,  things  began  to  look  better,  as  plastic-resins  re- 
searchers pitched  in.  They  worked  out  special  formulation  that 
accomplished  the  bonding  with  a  lower  percentage  of  resin  in  the 
mix,  and  a  lower  cost  per  pound  of  resin. 

Last  fall,  a  semi-commercial  example  of  resin-bonded  sawdust 
drew  lots  of  attention  at  the  Annual  Plastics  Exhibition  in  New  York. 
Two  resin  manufacturers — Durez  Plastics  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  and 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. — were  proudly  showing  their  contribution 
to  the  effort,  and  examples  of  the  board  in  use.    The  samples  shown 
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were  Curtis'  Trespine.'  In  the  Resinwood  project,  basically  the  same 
kind  of  board  is  being  made.  And,  according  to  the  company,  Durez 
had  plenty  to  do  with  its  development. 

Resin  wood's  job  in  getting  commercial  production  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  get  hold  of  a  good  and  not-too-expensive  resin;  and  (2)  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  the  plant  as  automatic  as  possible.  (When 
you  are  working  with  mixtures  in  which  slight  variations  can  cause 
trouble,  automatic  methods  are  a  big  help.) 

Durez  helped  out  with  the  resin  angle.  Resinwood  experts 
figured  out  the  automatic  setup.  The  result  is  a  board  of  good  struc- 
tural strength,  and  a  natural  wood  color,  suitable  for  most  structural 
jobs  for  which  wood  panels  are  used. 

In  the  Resinwood  plant,  sawdust  and  shavings  (from  Rock 
Island's  millwork)  are  blown  into  a  central  vault  with  a  capacity  of 
110  tons.  This  is  the  'supply'  reservoir.  From  the  vault,  sawdust  is 
drawn  down  into  the  basement.  There  it  passes  through  a  grinder, 
which  gets  all  particles  more  or  less  to  the  same  size.  Then  it  is  blown 
to  a  roof  collector,  from  which  it  feeds  through  automatic  weighing 
units  in  predetermined  batches  to  a  conveyor  belt.  The  belt  carries 
the  batches  to  a  mixer.  There  the  Durez  resin  is  added — again  through 
an  automatic  weigher  and  sifter  —  and  the  resulting  mixture  is 
thoroughly  blended.  Then  it  goes  into  a  bucket  elevator,  which 
takes  it  into  a  hopper  that  feeds  a  huge  press. 

To  get  the  wood  into  panels,  it  must  be  loaded  in  trays  (like  a 
cake) .  The  press  handles  10  of  these  trays  at  a  time.  It  is  a  2,500-ton 
affair,  was  built  especially  for  the  job  by  Lake  Erie  Engineering  Co. 

One  trick  that  is  accomplished  in  the  tray-loading  operation: 
Special  devices  insure  that  each  tray  gets  a  nice,  even  load  of  saw- 
dust. As  a  result,  the  panels  come  out  of  the  press  with  uniform 
thickness;  Resinwood  executives  say  that  board  thickness  doesn't 
vary  more  than  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch.  So  the  boards  are 
uniformly  dense,  and  don't  have  a  tendency  to  warp.  In  this  opera- 
tion, incidentally,  the  material  is  humidified,  but  Resinwood  won't 
say  how  that's  done. 

The  pressing  operation  furnishes  300  p.s.i.,  at  a  temperature  of 
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300  F.    The  trays  are  held  in  the  press  for  several  minutes,  then 
unloaded.    Finally,  the  panels  are  trimmed  to  size. 

Equipment  for  the  entire  plant  is  operated  from  a  central  con- 
trol board.  The  plant  requires  only  a  few  employees,  can  turn  out 
about   24,000    square    feet    of    ^A-inch    board    each    eight-hour    shift. 


•ic  WE  ARE  LIVING  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  that  the  human  race  has 
ever  faced.  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  vast  changes  that  are  now  occurring  is 
that  mankind  (mainly  through  a  few  ingenious  scientists,  inventors,  and  engineers) 
has  created  an  immensely  productive  mechanism  driven  by  power  derived  from  coal, 
oil,  waterfall,  and  other  natural  sources  of  energy.  This  mechanism  is  capable  of 
producing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  'luxuries'  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  with 
very  little  human  labor.  Mankind  is  now  in  the  position  to  emancipate  itself  from  its 
age-long  servitude  to  hard  physical  work.  Long  hours  of  labor  and  poverty  are  now 
being  replaced  by  short  hours  of  labor  and  abundance  for  all.  We  are  passing  from 
the  'Age  of  Work  and  Want'  of  the  past  into  the  'Age  of  Leisure  and  Plenty'  of  the 
future.  — Roger  Payne  and  George  W.  Hartmann 

^  NEW  YORK. — The  number  of  cows  in  the  United  States  has  been  declining  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  head  a  year  since  1945,  but  the  supply  of  milk  is 
more  plentiful  than  ever. 

The  bovine  population  now  figures  out  to  one  milk  cow  for  every  six  persons. 
In  1920,  there  was  one  for  every  five  people  and  back  in  grandpa's  time  in  1870, 
one  for  every  four.  These  figures  were  compiled  from  various  sources  by  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Co. 

The  24,450,000  U.S.  cows  now  give  practically  as  much  milk  as  did  27,770,000 
in  1945.  The  average  cow's  yield  is  now  about  two  and  a  half  tons  of  milk  each  year, 
an  increase  of  10%  over  1945.  Farmers  and  dairymen  have  culled  low  producers  out 
of  their  herds.  — Associated  Press 

ii^  LONDON. — The  only  'robot  librarian'  in  the  world  has  passed  successfuly  a 
two-month  test  at  a  London  public  library. 

It  is  a  battery  of  three  machines  which  in  a  matter  of  minutes  do  the  day's  work 
of  girl  librarians. 

When  the  robot  has  slight  modifications  incorporated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  libraries,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Libraries  Association. 

The  three  separate  machines — an  interpolator,  a  sorter  and  a  reproducer — deal 
with  a  new  type  of  punched  library  ticket.  They  sort  them  out  in  numerical  order, 
reproduce  new  ones  and  between  them  save  the  librarians  hours  of  tedious  work— 
and  book  borrowers  long  minutes  of  waiting  in  line.  — Reuters 

'At  OTTAWA. — If  hubbie  is  the  kind  of  man  who  believes  in  giving  his  wife  a 
washing  machine  for  her  birthday,  he  won't  have  much  difficulty  choosing  one  this 
year. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  124,463  of  the  rub-a-dub  jobs  rolled  off 
production  lines  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  An  increase  of  22,493  over 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  Canadian-made  refrigerators  lalso  is  mounting.  To  the  end  of 
April,  55,130  units  were  turned  out,  an  increase  of  29%  over  the  number  of  refrig- 
erators manufactured  during  the  first  four  months  of  1948.  —Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope  ... 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

ACTH,  A  NEW  HORMONE  SUB- 
stance  which  gives  'dramatic'  results  in 
treatment  of  heretofore  hopeless  diseases, 
has  been  hailed  as  'one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  medical   discoveries   ever  made.' 

Armour  Co.  scientists,  who  developed 
the  hormone  from  the  pituitary  glands 
of  pigs,  said  that  preliminary  success  in 
the  treatment  of  arthritis,  rheumatic 
fever,  gout  and  other  hopeless  ailments 
was  startling. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mote,  Armour  medical 
director,  told  a  news  conference  in  Chi- 
cago that  in  50  cases  of  gout,  25  cases  of 
arthritis  and  20  cases  of  rheumatic  fever, 
the    hormone    achieved    '100%    success.' 

But,  he  said,  the  supply  is  highly 
limited  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
sufficient  quantities  will  be  available  for 
widespread  use.  At  present  there  is  barely 
enough  being  produced  to  be  used  for 
experimental   cases. 

For  example,  he  said,  it  takes  the 
pituitary  glands  of  400,000  hogs  to  make 
one  pound  of  acth.  Even  if  all  possible 
hog  glands  in  the  United  States  were 
obtained,  the  yearly  production  would 
not  exceed  60  pounds,  enough  to  treat 
only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's  7,000,000 
arthritis  sufferers.  A  production  of  5,000 
to  10,000  times  the  present  possibility  is 
needed. 

But,  Mote  said.  Armour  scientists  are 


striving  to  break  down  the  acth  molecule 
so  it  can  be  synthesized  chemically.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  insulin  has 
never  been  synthesized  in  the  29  or  more 
years  since  its  discovery. 

The  Armour  Co.  said  that  despite  the 
small  number  of  cases  treated  with  the 
luew  product,  results  were  'dramatic' 
enough  that  scientists  felt  their  optimism 
was  justified. 

Mote  said  the  hormone  is  so  powerful 
that  patients  recovered  after  only  a  few 
doses.  But  he  said  it  was  too  early  to 
tell  whether  their  ailments  will  recur 
when  the  treatment  is  stopped. 

A  SELF-CONTAINED  LUBRICATOR 

for  conveyor  systems  automatically 
greases  each  trolley  wheel.  The  amount 
of  grease  is  adjustable.  A  release  lever 
puts  the  lubricator  out  of  service.  The 
manufacturer  is  J.  N.  Fauver  Co.,  De- 
troit. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  THAT 
makes  cement  blocks  has  been  brought 
out  by  Crawford  Industries,  Pomona, 
Calif. 

The  machine  operates  pneumatically; 
there  are  no  gears  or  shafts  to  wear  down 
and  cause  variations  in  the  molding 
operation.  Heavy  stabilizers  cushion 
vibration.  You  can  count  on  a  steady 
flow  of  fully  compacted,  even-density 
blocks  and  bricks,  the  company  says.  An 
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inexpensive,  replaceable  liner  protects 
the  mold  against  wear. 

The  machine  turns  out  8x8xl6-inch 
cement  blocks  at  a  clip  of  12  a  minute. 
You  can  run  it  without  an  operator  if 
you  have  to. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  MUNICIPAL  AND 
business  offices  will  be  able  to  do  a 
faster  job  of  embossing  official  seals  with 
an  electrically  operated  Proctectograph 
Seal  Embosser,  says  the  manufacturer, 
Todd  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  touch  of  a  finger  tip  on  the  ma- 
chine's operating  button  makes  a  clear- 
cut  impression  of  the  seal  you  have  in 
the  machine.  This  does  away  with  the 
usual  time-consuming  hand-operated  em- 
bosser; speeds  up  large  volumes  of  work, 
says  Todd. 

A  system  of  double  locks,  with  one  key 
for  the  executive  officer  and  one  for  the 
employee,  prevents  unauthorized  use  of 
official  seals. 
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A    PUSH-BUTTON    RECORD-KEEP- 

ing  device  will  speed  paperwork  handl- 
ing by  at  least  30%,  says  its  maker, 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.  The  device  holds 
4,020  sets  of  R.R.'s  Kardex  records. 

Robot  Kardex  consists  of  a  metal 
cabinet  holding  the  Kardex  records  in 
60  trays  or  slides,  and  a  desk-top  exten- 
sion for  the  clerk.  When  she  taps  one  of 
the  keys  of  a  control  panel  on  the  desk, 
she  closes  an  electric  circuit.  This  sends 
the  Kardex  slide  she  has  chosen  onto 
the  desk,  at  the  right  level  for  quick 
reference  or  posting.  Tapping  the  same 
key  replaces  the  slide. 

The  file  cards  have  the  entries  for 
complete  bookkeeping  work:  visible  in- 
dexing, visible  colored  signaling,  and 
automatic  computing  charts.  The  slides 
are  not  locked  in  the  unit.  Any  one  of 
them  can  be  removed  from  the  desk  ex- 
tension if  it  is  needed  elsewhere. 

A  key-locking  switch,  similar  to  the 
ignition  of  an  automobile,  turns  the 
power  on  and  off.  In  the  case  of  power 
failure,  the  unit  has  equipment  with  hand- 
operated  controls.  The  motor  and  relays 
operate  on  110- v.,  d.c.  current;  a  rectifier 
is  provided  for  conversion  from  d.c.  to 
a.c. 

A  NEW  BRITISH  SYNTHETIC  PRO- 

duct  called  terraline  may  shortly  'put 
nylon  in  the  shade,'  Sir  Charles  Goodeve, 
well-known  U.K.  scientist,  said  recently 
in  Ottawa. 

Speaking  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Goodeve  said  that  a  young  British 
university  student  had  discovered  the 
product  by  accident. 

'His  discovery  was  soon  picked  up  and 
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put  in  large  scale  production/  he  said. 
The  new  product  may  put  nylon  in  the 
shade.  It  has  better  elasticity  than  nylon 
and  all  the  nylon  properties  are  beaten 
by  a  small,  but  adequate  percentage  by 
the  properties  of  terraline.' 

A    PORTABLE    ADDRESSING    MA- 

chine,  made  by  Mailers'  Equipment  Co., 
New  York,  addresses  700  to  1,000  post- 
cards or  envelopes  an  hour.  The  machine 
prints  from  a  typewritten  master  roll. 
You  can  regulate  the  addresser  to  run 
off  a  few  names  from  the  list — without 
printing  the  entire  roll.  One  typing  serves 
up  to  100  printings. 

A    DOOR    KNOB    THAT    DOESN'T 

have  to  be  turned  is  molded  of  Tenite 
plastic.  Its  maker  is  Canadian  Automatic 
Latch  Co.,  Toronto. 

The  device  consists  of  a  Tenite  handle 
that  is  screwed  on  the  door.  It  contains 
a  push-button  and  a  standard-size  key 
hole.  The  push  button  is  set  flush  in  the 
middle  of  the  handle.  When  you  press 
the  button,  it  releases  the  latch  bolts, 
and  the  door  can  be  opened.  Closing  the 
door  re-cocks  the  latch. 

A  set  of  handles  and  corresponding 
latch  and  catch  plates  are  easily  instal- 
led, the  manufacturer  says.  The  device 
will  also  fit  the  recess  of  an  old  lock. 

STEMMING  —  WRAPPING  WIRE 

around  the  stems  of  cut  flowers  for 
wreaths  and  corsages — is  done  automati- 
cally by  a  machine  invented  by  a  Cali- 
fornia florist.  Previously,  stemming  had 
been  a  tedious  hand  operation. 

The  labor-saving  machine  handles  the 
blossoms  so  delicately  that  it  can  stem 
Gladiolus  blooms,  ferns  and  greens  with- 


out damage,  something  that  hand-stem- 
ming has  never  done  successfully.  The 
stem  of  the  flower  is  placed  in  an  open- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  machine  and, 
when  the  control  button  is  pressed,  a 
winder  plate  wraps  the  wire  around  the 
stem. 

A  TEST  HEAD,  DEVELOPED  BY 
Special  Products  Division  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  is  designed  for  use  on 
large  metal  specimens  that  won't  fit  in 
a  conventional  test  coil.  The  test  head 
is  connected  to  the  company's  metal 
comparator;  the  head  makes  a  non- 
destructive test  of  the  quality  of  metal 
parts. 

The  contact  face  of  the  head  consists 
of  a  metal  ring  separated  from  an  inner 
metal  core  by  an  air  gap.  This  construc- 
tion forms  a  radial  magnetic  path;  you 
put  the  metal  test  piece  across  this  path. 
The  test  head  compares  the  electric  and 
magnetic  properties  of  the  metal  being 
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tested  with  the  standard  properties  set 
up  in  the  comparator  unit.  A  meter  on 
the  front  of  the  comparator  shows  the 
variations  between  the  standard  metal 
and  the  tested  metal. 

The  comparator-tester  enables  an  oper- 
ator to  maintain  close  control  on  metal 
composition,  heat  treatment,  or  hard- 
ness. It's  useful  on  forgings  or  on  parts 
like  machine-tool  beds. 

The  equipment  consists  of  an  electronic 
unit  in  a  steel  cabinet  and  the  test-head 
unit.  The  electronic  unit  includes  a  bal- 
ancing network,  oscillator,  and  indicat- 
ing meter. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  HAS  BEEN  PUT 
to  work  to  improve  fuels  and  lubricants 
for  your  car.  The  California  Research 
Corporation  is  conducting  tests  with 
radioactive  piston  rings. 

A  ring  is  exposed  to  an  atomic  pile 
and  then  placed  in  a  test  engine.  After 
three  or  four  hours  of  operation,  tech- 
nicians remove  a  sample  of  oil  from  the 
engine's  crankcase  and  expose  it  to  a 
Geiger  counter.  The  instrument  measures 
radioactivity  in  the  oil  and  thus  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  metal  worn  from 
the  ring. 

A  COUNTER-FOLLOWING  SYSTEM, 
developed  by  General  Electric  Co.,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  a  drawing  with  an  elec- 
tric eye  and  guides  a  machine  tool  to 
cut  out  metal  parts  according  to  the 
drawing.  The  purpose  of  the  electronic 
instmment  is  to  simplify  the  manufac- 
ture of  irregularly  shaped  metal  parts, 
such  as  cams,  that  are  hard  to  make  by 
hand-controlled  machining. 

The   electric   eye   moving   over  the 
drawing   sends   electric   impulses   into   a 
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servo-mechanism  that  controls  the  lead 
screws  of  the  machine  tool.  So,  as  the 
eye  shifts,  the  cutting  tool  shifts,  too. 
The  drawing  is  an  etched  metal  plate 
made  from  an  original  blueprint. 

NYLATRON    G— GRAPHITE-FILLED 

nylon — is  being  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  by  Polymer  Corp.  It  comes 
in  rods,  cylinders  and  strips.  The  com- 
pany says  the  product  has  improved 
frictional  properties  over  unfilled  nylon 
and  is  particularly  suitable  for  dry  bear- 
ings that   can't   be  lubricated  normally* 

Business  and  Finance 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  THE  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  risen  sharply  this  year 
(chart  gives  U.S.  trend). 

U.S.    commercial    and    industrial    fail- 
ures   during    the    week    ended    July    21 
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totaled  182,  compared  with  167  in  the 
previous  week,  it  was  announced  by  Dun 
and  Bradstreet,  Inc.  Failures  involving 
liabilities  of  $5,000  or  more  totaled  134, 
compared  with  128  the  week  before.  Last 
year  there  was  a  total  of  91  failures,  79 
for  $5,000  or  more. 

Canadian  commercial  bankruptcies,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, during  the  first  quarter  of  1949 
amounted  to  270 — the  highest  for  the 
first  quarter  of  any  year  since  1941.  In 
the  three-month  period  liabilities  of  de- 
faulting firms  were  greater  than  in  the 
same  period  of  any  year  since  1936. 

U.S.  CONSUMER  INCOME  TOOK  A 
jolt  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
It  fell  as  much  as  $5,100,000,000  a  year 
from  the  first  quarter. 

EUROPE'S  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
with  North  America  fell  off  sharply  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  has  reported. 

European  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  had  been  increasing 
steadily  during  1948,  declined  by  some 
12%.  At  the  same  time,  European  im- 
ports from  North  America  increased  by 
some  10%. 

As  a  result,  the  quarterly  deficit  of 
the  10  major  west-European  exporting 
countries  in  their  trade  with  the  United 


States  and  Canada  rose  from  $794,000,- 
000  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  to 
$949,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  -  STORE  SALES 
dropped  to  274.8  on  the  indicator  from 
277.6.  The  June  average  was  284,  down 
3%  from  May,  8%  from  a  year  ago. 

U.S.  FACTORY  OUTPUT  FELL  TO 
169.9  on  the  Federal  Reserve  index  in 
the  week  ended  July  2,  down  2%  from 
the  previous  week  and  16%  below  the 
October  peak.  Steel  operations  were 
scheduled  at  61.2%  of  capacity  in  the 
week  ended  July  9  against  79.9  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  decline,  the  largest  in 
two  and  one-half  years,  was  largely,  but 
not  entirely,  the  result  of  the  July  Fourth 
holiday. 

U.S.    INVENTORIES    OF    BUSINESS 

were  slashed  to  $52,500,000,000  on  June 
1,  down  $1,200,000,000  from  May  1  and 
$2,200,000,000  from  March.  1.  The  de- 
crease was  the  biggest  on  record. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY,  HIT  BY 

inventory  liquidation,  is  now  threatened 
with  a  decline  in  exports  because  of  re- 
duced purchases  abroad.  U.S.  exports 
fell  in  May  to  a  rate  of  $12,926,000,000 
per  year,  6%  below  April.  Machinery  and 
vehicles,  textiles  and  chemicals  made  up 
most  of  the  drop. 


*  WASHINGTON.— The  Public  Affairs  Institute  forecast  that  8  million  persons 
will  be  jobless  a  year  from  now  if  the  economic  decline  goes  on.  It  asked  federal 
action  at  once  to  stimulate  business.  — Associated  Press 

if  BELEGRADE. — A  Yugoslav  engineer  has  invented  a  match  about  four  inches 
long  which  can  be  struck  100  times.   The  new  matches  were  put  on  sale  here  May  1. 

— Reuters 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
plants  shut  down  tight  almost 
simultaneously.  Prompt  and  bit- 
ter complaints  arose  from  truck 
lines,  railroads,  public  utilities, 
and  nearby   resort  operators.' 

Well,  that  was  to  be  expected. 
In  a  normal  three-month  vacation 
season  it  is  hard  enough  for  re- 
sorts to  accommodate  everybody 
but  when  industry  shuts  down 
simultaneously,  the  concentration 
on  the  resorts  and  transportation 
lines  becomes  even  more  aggra- 
vated. Yet,  isn't  this  typical  of 
the  problems  that  constantly  arise 
today? 

Consider  our  daily  operations. 
Most  of  us  start  work  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  quit  between  5  and 
6  in  the  evening.  During  those 
periods,  transportation  services 
in  our  cities  are  jammed  to  capa- 
city while,  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
they  are  usually  operating  almost 
empty  by  comparison.  Highways 
entering  every  large  city  are 
crowded  with  rush  hour  traffic  of 
commuters  going  to  or  from  their 
jobs.  At  night,  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement  are  filled 
while,  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
they  are  virtually  empty.  Many 
do  not  even  open  until  early  after- 
noon —  some    not    until    evening. 


Almost  every  store,  office  or 
service  not  essentially  a  public 
utility  closes  on  Sunday — many 
on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
This  throws  a  two-day  concentra- 
tion on  our  highways  and  local 
resorts  while,  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  they  are  practically  desert- 
ed. 

These  peaks  and  depressions 
are  typical  of  almost  every  phase 
of  our  outmoded,  unscientific 
method  of  social  operation.  Yet 
we  cling  to  it  as  though  our  very 
lives  depended  upon  its  mainten- 
ance when,  in  reality,  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  depend  upon  our 
getting  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  start 
on  our  vacation  trip.  We  have 
been  given  time  off  from  the  job; 
we  have  arranged  the  financing, 
made  necessary  reservations;  got 
the  family  jalopy  fixed  up  so  that 
we  have  hopes  of  getting  back 
safely;  and  we  start  off.  We  have 
heard  the  call  of  the  open  road 
and  we  are  on  our  way.  But 
right  off,  we  find  that  the  road 
is  not  as  open  as  we  have  been 
led  to  expect.  Our  present  high- 
way system  was  not  designed  for 
today's  volume  of  traffic  and 
many  of  our  main  arteries  are 
clogged   with   slow  -  moving   ve- 
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hides  of  all  kinds.  Furthermore, 
the  obsolescence  of  our  highways 
makes  them  dangerous  and  acci- 
dents are  numerous  and  the 
death  and  injury  rate  high. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  set 
aside  by  the  average  family  for 
vacation  purposes,  allows  for 
accidents  and  injuries.  If  this 
should  happen  to  you,  it  is  prob- 
able that  you  would  have  to  call 
for  help  from  relatives  or  friends 
to  enable  you  to  get  back  home. 
The  vacation  would  probably  end 
right  there.  Any  way  you  look  at 
it,  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity 
of  life  in  this  Price  System  make 
any  real,  completely  carefree 
vacation  impossible  for  the  great 
majority  of  Americans. 

Yet  it  need  not  be  that  way.  We 
have  the  resources  with  which  we 
can  establish  a  social  system  that 
can  remove  every  one  of  the 
Iiandicaps  to  a  perfect  vacation 
which  we  have  mentioned — and  a 
lot  of  others  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  discuss.  No  American 
need  wonder  if  he  can  afford  it. 
He  need  never  wonder  if  his  car 
will  stand  the  trip.  He  need  never 
have  to  travel  on  crowded,  un- 
safe highways.  There  need  never 
be  a  question  of  adequate  accom- 
modations. Furthermore,  vaca- 
tions need  not  be  limited  to  the 


one  or  two  weeks  usually  allowed 
today.  Let's  examine  the  possi- 
bilities for  vacations  in  a  scientific 
society  such  as  Technocracy  states 
is  necessary  to  our  survival. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
prevailing  low  load  factor  on  our 
recreational  and  transportation 
facilities  may  be  found  in  our 
present  ca  lendar.  Practically 
everybody  works  on  the  same 
days  and  is  off  on  the  same  days. 
This  results  in  the  traffic  jams 
and  the  small  periods  of  peak 
loads  on  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  places  of  amusement 
which  we  have  already  mention- 
ed. To  improve  the  load  factor  on 
these  facilities,  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  level  out  those  peaks 
and  valleys  and  this  can  easily  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple  revision 
of  the  calendar.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  week  and  the 
month,  as  divisions  of  time,  are 
useless.  The  day  and  the  year, 
however,  are  major  astronomical 
periods  and  must  be  considered. 
Technocracy's  calendar,  there- 
fore, would  be  based  on  these  two 
time  periods,  the  days  of  the  year 
being  numbered  from  1  to  365, 
starting  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  work  period  would  run 
for  four  consecutive  days  for 
each     individual,     followed     by 
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three  days  off.  The  working  pop- 
ulation would  be  divided  into 
seven  groups  and  each  group  in- 
to shifts — the  number  of  shifts 
depending  upon  the  number  of 
hours  worked  in  a  day.  There 
would  be  a  tremendous  amount 
of  reconstruction  work  to  be  done 
immediately  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Technate  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  present  eight- 
hour  day  would  be  retained  for  a 
while.  This  would  require  three 
shifts  a  day  of  eight  hours  each. 
Eventually  this  can  be  reduced 
to  four  hours  a  day,  165  days  a 
year.  This  will  leave  a  vacation 
period  for  every  member  of  the 
working  population  —  those  from 
25  to  45  years  of  age — of  78  con- 
secutive days.  Furthermore,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  cram 
the  vacation  period  into  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year  as  we  do 
today.  The  North  American  Con- 
tinent provides  every  kind  of 
climate  that  can  be  desired  so 
that  we  could  take  our  vacations 
at  any  time  of  the  year  and  still 
enjoy  the  kind  of  climate  we  like 
best. 

In  case  anyone  might  think  that 
he  would  be  'stuck'  with  the  same 
shift  all  the  time,  we  might  men- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  simple  ad- 
ministrative  detail   to   arrange   a 


rotation  of  shifts  so  that  each  in-       - 
dividual  would  work  an  e  q  u  a  1       ^ 
amount  of  time  on  all  shifts  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  Also,      J 
if  so  desired,  it  would  be  equally      ^ 
simple  to  arrange  it  so  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  in  the  event  that      | 
both  are  working,  could  be  on  the      ^' 
same  shift.   Keep  in   mind  at  all 
times  that  in  the  operation  of  a     fl 
Technocratic  society,  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  is  of  paramount 
importance    and    this    applies    as 
much  to  his  mental  welfare  as  it 
does  to  his  physical  well-being.  If 
his   working  conditions  are   such 
that  he  is  not  happy  and  content- 
ed, he  cannot  function  efficiently. 

It  is  upon  the  operation  of  our 
social  mechanism  that  Technoc- 
racy's calendar  would  have  the 
most  favorable  effect  and  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  it  would  ac- 
complish, we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  the  Technocracy 
Study  Course: 

'The  effect  of  this  calendar  of 
the  load  factor  of  the  industrial 
mechanism  would  be  tremendous. 
It  means  that  almost  the  same 
amount  of  activity  would  be  going 
on  every  hour  of  the  24.  The 
traffic  would  be  about  the  same 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  the 
day.  Each  day  would  be  a  work- 
ing day  for  four-sevenths  of  the 
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working  population,  and  a  day  off 
for  the  remaining  three-sevenths. 
Consequently,  centers  of  recrea- 
tion would  not  be  deserted,  as 
they  now  are  during  week  days, 
and  then  jammed  beyond  capa- 
city the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Instead,  ample  recreation  facili- 
ties could  be  provided  so  that  at 
no  time  would  the  playgrounds, 
swimming  beaches,  parks,  thea- 
ters, or  other  places  of  recreation 
be  overcrowded.' 

The  increasing  use  of  automatic 
machines  is  driving  us  inexorably 
toward  the  day  when  we  shall 
have  to  install  this  new  method  of 
social  operation.  It  will  mean 
leisure  and  freedom  from  toil 
such  as  mankind  has  never  known 
in  the  thousands  of  years  of  rec- 
orded history.  And  why  not?  De- 
spite what  philosophers  and  reli- 
gious fanatics  will  tell  you,  there 
is  no  morality  in  hard  work.  Even 
if  there  were,  we  would  have  to 
ignore  it  and  prepare  for  the  type 
of  human  society  that  modern 
science    has    made    mandatory. 


There  is  no  turning  back  to  the 
pre-machine  age,  so  why  attempt 
to  block  our  inevitable  progress 
toward  a  higher  order  of  society? 
Investigate  the  social  system 
that  Technocracy  indicates  as  the 
next  most  probable  on  this  Con- 
tinent. These  vacation  days  should 
bring  home  to  us  the  inadequacy 
of  our  present  form  of  society  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  modem 
civilization.  Most  of  us,  when 
planning  our  vacations,  usually 
think  to  ourselves:  'If  we  only 
had  time  to  really  do  something 
or  go  somewhere!  Two  weeks  is 
such  a  short'  time!'  And  many  of 
us  have  less  than  that.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  be  satisfied  with  so  little 
when  it  is  possible  to  have  so 
much  more.  Progress  is  not  based 
upon  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
but  upon  constant  striving  for 
higher  goals.  Technocracy  is  the 
next  step  forward  in  human 
society  and  we  urge  your  imme- 
diate investigation.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 


*  IN  THE  LAST  FORTY  YEARS  science  and  technology  have  advanced  more 
than  the  previous  two  thousand  years.  Mankind  has  acquired  greater  powers  than 
were  attributed  to  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world.  Jove's  thunderbolt  has  been  out- 
classed by  the  atomic  bomb.  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  was  a  slowcoach 
compared  with  the  wireless.  Equally  important  are  the  advances  which  enable  goods 
to  be  produced  in  abundance  and  many  diseases  to  be  eliminated. 

— Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  in  The  Nation 
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Why  They  Fear  Peace 


Since  1910  western  civilization  has  been  waging  war  because  without 
war  its  entire  econojny  ivould  have  collapsed.  That  is  why  they  jear 
peace  in  1949.  Without  war,  there  can  be  no  prosperity  for  the  North 
American  Price  System  in  its  present  state  of  decomposition. 


TTTHAT   is   the    nature    of   the 

^^  business  boom  which  began 
in  1940  and  continued  without 
interruption  until  October  1948? 
It  was  built  on  war.  The  U.S. 
economy  was  on  a  lower  level  of 
productivity  in  1938  than  in  1929. 
During  the  intervening  ten  years, 
the  country  experienced  a  depres- 
sion profound  enough  to  cut  in- 
dustrial production  to  one-half  of 
the  1928,  figure.  Had  there  been 
no  Spanish  Civil  War  in  1936,  no 
Japanese-Chinese  War  in  1937 
and  no  general  war  in  1939,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  depres- 
sion from  which  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy was  still  suffering  in  1939 
would  have  lasted  another  dec- 
ade. War  ended  the  depression  of 
the  'thirties  and  brought  to  the 
United  States  the  blood-drenched 
prosperity  era  of  1940-1948. 

By  October  1948,  the  shooting 
war  had  been  over  for  three  years 
and  the  U.S.  economy  began  the 
slide  into  a  new  depression.  The 
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big-business  press  now  admits 
this  publicly. 

Businessmen  are  as  powerless 
to  prevent  the  recession  now  in 
progress  as  they  were  to  prevent 
that  of  1929.  What  can  cushion 
the  slide  into  a  new  depression? 
One  means,  and  only  one — gov- 
ernment spending.  On  what  can 
the  government  spend  money? 
Expenditures  on  health,  educa- 
tion, social  security,  better  roads, 
housing  provide  no  answer,  first, 
because  the  total  outlay  on  all 
these  projects  would  be  'small 
change'  compared  with  the  piled- 
up  surpluses  and,  second,  because 
the  taxpayers  are  opposed  to 
large  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  real  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  public  spending  is  found 
in  the  $15  billions  devoted  to  mili- 
tary preparedness  this  year  and 
the  added  sums  planned  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  Under  'free  enter- 
prise' such  big  money  offers  the 
only   possible   alternative   to   the 
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depression  into  which  this  coun- 
try now  is  shpping. 

Since  November  1948,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
United  States  has  more  than 
doubled,  despite  heavy  govern- 
ment spending.  In  his  financial 
proposals  to  the  present  Congress, 
President  Truman  urged  that 
taxes  be  raised  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment allocate  additional  bil- 
lions to  offset  the  slump  in  private 
buying.  Suppose  that  the  cold 
war  were  ended  tomorrow  and 
general  disarmament  were  agreed 
on,  to  become  effective  within  a 
month.  Whole  segments  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  the  building  of 
warships  and  warplanes  and  the 
production  of  supplies  to  main- 
tain the  armed  services,  would  be 
scrapped.  Unemployment  in  the 
country  would  immediately 
double  again  and  the  slide  to- 
ward depression  would  be  accel- 
erated. 

In  the  1930's,  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration was  spending  around 
four  or  five  billions  a  year,  amid 
cries  of  anguish  from  the  tax- 
payers. Fifteen  years  later,  the 
Truman  administration  is  spend- 
ing eight  times  that  amount  and 
asking  for  more.  The  bulk  of  that 
expenditure  —  three-quarters  of 
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it,  according  to  the  President — 
is  for  wars,  past,  present  and 
future.  Not  only  was  the  pros- 
perity boom  of  1940-1948  built 
on  war,  but  what  remains  of  that 
prosperity  in  1949  is  war-based. 
Aid  to  West  Europe,  Marshall 
Plan,  Churchill-Truman  Doctrine, 
U.S.  military  might  and  economic 
power,  all  rest  back  upon  war 
and  preparations  for  war.  Since 
1910  western  civilization  has  been 
waging  war  because  without  war 
its  entire  economy  would  have 
collapsed. 

That  is  why  they  fear  peace 
in  1949.  Without  war,  there  can 
be  no  prosperity  for  U.S.  capital- 
ism in  its  present  stage  of  decom- 
position. 

If  peace  were  to  come  tomor- 
row, it  would  not  only  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  economic 
apparatus  of  the  United  States  by 
precipitating  a  formidable  de- 
pression, but  it  would  have  an 
equally  drastic  effect  on  the  gov- 
ernment structure.  The  powers 
now  vested  in  the  federal  execu- 
tive are  largely  war  powers.  They 
were  extended  during  war  time 
and  were  never  fully  withdrawn 
when  the  shooting  came  to  an 
end.  The  eightfold  increase  in  the 
U.S.  budget  of  today,  as  compared 
with  the  budgets  of  the  mid- 
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'thirties,  is  chiefly  a  war  pro- 
duct. The  immense  expansion  of 
the  armed  forces  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  two  wars  and  of  the  active 
preparations  now  being  made  to 
fight  a  third. 

The  tax  structure,  which  has 
enabled  the  U.S.  Congress,  in 
little  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
to  step  up  its  peace-time  spend- 
ing from  a  paltry  five  billions  to 
the  present  forty-billion  level,  is 
equally  a  result  of  war.  The 
Washington  government,  as  it  is 
organized  today,  is  in  the  main  a 
war  -  making  government.  The 
coming  of  peace  would  transform 
this  structure,  decentralize  fed- 
eral authority,  curtail  federal 
powers  and,  above  all,  drastically 
reduce  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  Congress  and  of  such  free 
spenders  as  the  armed  services. 
In  a  word,  peace  would  change 
the  present  federal  set-up  radi- 
cally. 

'Peace'  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  subversive  words  that  can 
be  uttered  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  moment  because 
peace  is  the  greatest  known  threat 
to  the  continuance  of  war-based 
prosperity,  to  the  unhealthy  con- 
centration of  powers  in  the  cen- 
tral government,  to  the  huge 
spending   program   on   which  the 


Truman  administration  bases  its 
hope  of  remaining  in  office,  and 
to  the  army  of  federal  employees 
whose  jobs  are  the  result  of  war 
emergency.  Furthermore,  with 
the  coming  of  peace  it  would  no 
longer  be  possible  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  finance  counter- 
revolution in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Washington  and 
its  vassals  therefore  do  what  they 
can  to  ward  off  the  menace  of 
peace  and  to  sidetrack  peace  talk. 
Their  hope  for  a  bright  future 
lies,  not  in  peace,  but  in  war. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  de- 
velopment, an  acquisitive  society 
can  absorb  its  own  surpluses  in 
the  construction  and  expansion  of 
its  own  capital  equipment.  Be- 
yond that  point  it  must  seek  for- 
eign outlets.  When  both  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  are  glutted, 
the  economy  must  destroy  its  sur- 
pluses or  suffer  chronic  depres- 
sion. Since  the  turn  of  the  cent- 
ury, one  western  power  after 
another  has  faced  the  choice — 
depression  or  war? 

Since  the  depression  which  be- 
gan in  1913,  the  United  States  has 
been  confronted  with  that  choice. 
In  1917  it  chose  war  and  won,  not 
merely  a  military  victory,  but 
several  years  of  prosperity.  After 
19  2  9    the   policy-makers    of   the 
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United  States  accepted  depression 
— ten  years  of  it.  When  the  boom- 
let  of  1937  gave  place  to  a  re- 
newed down-turn  in  1938,  U.S. 
policy-makers  turned  reluctantly 
from  the  ways  of  peace  to  those 
of  war  because  they  had  learned 
through  the  bitter  experiences  of 
the  depression  years  that  a  point 
in  economic  evolution  had  been 
reached  where  they  must  accept; 
chronic  economic  stagnation  or 
consume  their  surpluses  in  war- 
making.  They  chose  the  latter. 

Does  this  sound  a  bit  over- 
simplified? Of  course  it  is.  But 
read  the  history  of  any  of  the 
chief  western  powers  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  One  after  another 
has   faced   the   same   choice — and 


has  decided  the  issue  in  the  same 
way. 

The  record  is  clear.  Western 
man,  committed  to  the  competi- 
tive struggle  for  profit  and  power, 
has  had  to  choose  between  econ- 
omic stagnation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  economic  surpluses 
through  military  preparedness 
and  war.  Technology  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  de- 
stroy both  the  surpluses  and  him- 
self in  record  time.  The  war  of 
1939-45  was  an  effective  demon- 
stration of  destructivity.  The 
ruins  which  still  stand  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  technicians  do 
their  work.  — Scott  Nearing 


The  author  of  the  above  article  gives  us  a  fairly  good  'destructive  analysis  of  our 
present  social  system;  but,  he  fails  to  tell  what  the  solution  is.  Technocracy  not  only 
makes  an  analytical  study  of  the  social  order,  but  presents  a  synthesis  for  a  new 
social  order  which  will  operate  effectively  in  accordance  with  the  facts  on  this  Con- 
tinent. While  analysis  must  come  ahead  of  synthesis,  it  is  of  little  practical  use 
without  the  latter.  Study  Technocracy's  Design  and  learn  what  can  be  done  ivith 
this  Continent  in  the  interest  of  human  welfare. 
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^  ALL  OF  US  want  a  future  in  which  our  Children  will  enjoy  peace  and  plenty. 
But  we  must  work  for  it.  This  is  no  time  to  be  shivering  with  apprehension  before 
the  threat  of  another  war.  Let  there  be  less  talk  of  war  and  more  talk  of  the  new  and 
better  world  which  science  has  brought  within  our  reach 

— Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  in  The  Nation 

*  ALL  ENGINEERS  know  that  .  .  .  they  could  provide  ...  raw  materials 
machinery,  and  trained  labor  sufficient  to  flood,  bury,  and  smother  the  population 
m  such  an  avalanche  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  luxuries,  and  material  refinements  as 
no  Utopian  dreamer  in  his  busiest  slumbers  ever  conceived.  —Ralph  E.  Flanders 

*  WE  ARE  EMERGING  from  a  pain-deficit  economy  into  a  pleasure-surplus 
economy,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  adjust  ourselves  either  to  pleasure  or  surplus. 

— Simon  N.  Patten 
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The  Threat  of  Abundance 


Our  problem  is  not  production.  Our  problem  is  distribution — getting 
rid  of  the  abundance  that  we  can  produce.  That  is  the  problem  that 
is  worrying  farmers  and  most  other  producers.  They  are  being  driven 
into  bankruptcy  because  they  can  produce  too  much. 


•n  ECENTLY  Donald  Gordon, 
■*•  ^  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  made  a  statement  with 
which  there  will  be  wide  agree- 
ment. He  said: 

'Out  of  the  explosive  new  tech- 
nological developments  afoot  in 
the  world  today  no  country  stands 
a  better  chance  of  benefit  in 
things  both  material  and  spiritual 
than  this  richly  endowed  and 
happy  land  of  Canada.  Nowhere 
on  earth  is  there  less  reason  to 
distrust  the  future  or  to  doubt 
our  capacity  to  meet  its  chal- 
lenge.' 

We  can  agree  with  Mr.  Gordon 
in  his  glowing  prognostication. 
The  future  of  Canada  is  bright 
indeed.  But  the  tragedy  is  that 
the  harvest  of  that  bright  future 
may  never  be  reaped.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  Canadians  of  this 
or  coming  generations  will  real- 
ize the  benefits  in  things  'both 
material  and  spiritual'  which  are 
so   abundantly   available  to  them 
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in  'this  richly  endowed  and  happy 
land.'  To  say  this  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  carping  critic  nor  to  express 
an  irresponsible,  baseless  opinion. 
It  is  a  fact  graven  in  the  record 
of  bitter  experience  and  proven 
beyond  question. 

Doubtless  there  are  'explosive 
new  technological  developments 
afoot  in  the  world  today.'  No 
doubt,  too,  these  will  open  up 
startling,  unexplored  vistas  for 
Canada  and  for  mankind.  What 
the  locked  secrets  of  science  and 
technology  may  contain  no  man 
knows.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
speculate.  For  whatever  they  may 
add  to  what  is  already  here,  new 
discoveries  did  not  and  will  not 
create  the  riches  which  are  ours. 
Nature,  with  lavish  generosity, 
endowed  Canada  with  the  teem- 
ing wealth  of  resources  which 
make  this  a  land  of  potential  ma- 
terial abundance  hardly  excelled 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

There  was  little  awareness  of 
'explosive  technological  develop- 
ments'  at   the   close   of  the   First 
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Great  War.  Yet  if  Donald  Gordon 
had  been  speaking  some  30  years 
ago  he  could  have  said  in  effect — 
outside  of  the  'explosive'  refer- 
ence exactly  what  he  said  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Then,  as  now,  no 
country  stood  a  better  chance 
than  Canada.  Then,  as  now,  it 
was  richly  endowed  and  had 
everything  needed  to  make  it  a 
happy  land. 

Everyone  knows  what  happen- 
ed. There  was  a  decade  of  rather 
unstable  economic  conditions  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  measure 
of  prosperity.  In  1929  the  hour 
struck.  Canada  plummeted  to  the 
depths  of  the  most  severe  depres- 
sion in  her  history  —  we  don't 
propose  to  go  over  the  grim  de- 
tails again.  What  was  the  cause? 
Let  Mr.  Gordon  answer  that  one 
if  he  can.  We  warn  him,  however, 
that  it  was  not  caused  by  a  deple- 
tion of  our  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources, the  surface  of  which  had 
scarcely  been  scratched.  Nor  was 
it  because  men  refused  to  work 
and  production  fell.  They  worked 
as  hard  as  ever  or  were  eager  and 
able  to,  and  they  produced  as 
much  as,  or  more  than  ever.  Nor 
was  it  because  of  crop  failures,  or 
the  laziness  or  inefficiency  of 
farmers  and  other  primary  pro- 
ducers,   or    of   the    reluctance    o/ 
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manufacturers  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  turning.  Producers 
and  production  were  functioning 
well.  In  fact,  to  the  layman  it 
appeared  that  they  had  function- 
ed too  well.  There  was  abundance 
of  almost  every  commodity  but 
it  couldn't  be  'sold.'  The  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  had  dried 
up.  So  we  had  the  mad  spectacle 
in  this  potentially  'happy  land  of 
Canada,'  of  men,  women  and 
children  suffering  all  the  degra- 
dations of  abject  penury,  stand- 
ing in  bread  lines  like  paupers 
while  the  country  was  stocked 
with  a  superfluity  of  goods  and 
equipped  with  a  potential  capa- 
city for  almost  unlimited  further 
production. 

Some  bankers  and  economists 
diagnosed  the  trouble  as  over- 
production. By  a  process  of  reas- 
oning which  only  they  themselves 
could  follow,  they  argued  that 
when  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion in  field,  factory  and  work- 
shop functioned  so  well  that  there 
was  enough  for  all,  and  to  spare, 
the  appropriate  reward  for  the 
producer  was  starvation  and 
bankruptcy.  That  general  opin- 
ion was  widely  held.  This  com- 
ment, we  can  assure  Mr.  Gordon, 
on  the  conditions  then  prevaiUng 
is  not  starry-eyed  hyperbole  but 
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a  sober  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  were. 

Now,  in  1949,  Mr.  Gordon  comes 
along  with  his  roseate  but  not 
necessarily  exaggerated  appraisal 
of  the  future  of  Canada.  Implicit 
in  what  he  says  is  the  suggestion 
that  this  country  stands  to  bene- 
fit in  unforeseeable  measure  from 
'explosive  new  technological  de- 
velopments.' This,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  that  in  the  new 
day  that  is  coming  we  shall  be 
able  to  produce  on  an  incalculably 
greater  and  more  efficient  scale. 
What  good  will  that  do?  In  the 
recent  past  we  had  to  be  penal- 
ized by  being  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy because,  even  under  the 
old  technological  process,  we  pro- 
duced too  much.  Is  Mr.  Gordon 
suggesting  that  the  remedy  is  to 
produce  still  more? 

Surely  Mr.  Gordon  must  know 
that  at  this  present  moment  of 
time  our  problem  is  not  produc- 
tion. Our  problem  is  distribution 
— markets — getting  rid  of  what 
we  are  producing.  That  is  the 
problem  that  is  worrying  the 
farmers  and  most  other  producers. 
That  problem  cannot  be  cured 
but  only  exacerbated  by  sharply 
increasing  production  —  other 
things  remaining  equal. 

With  all  deference,  we  suggest 


to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  the  pressing 
problem  at  this  time  is  to  devise 
«nd  establish  a  method  by  which 
^he  commodities  we  are  able  to 
produce  may  be  distributed  to 
needy  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad.  An  eminent  banker  is 
merely  wasting  his  time  and 
being  a  little  out  of  character  in 
painting  imaginary  pictures  of 
how  scientific  advances  may  af- 
fect the  future  economy.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  harmless  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity but  it  is  also  useless.  In- 
stead, let  Mr.  Gordon  direct  his 
considerable  ability  to  ensuring 
that  the  producer  shall  be  re- 
warded rather  than  punished  for 
abundant  production  and  that 
means  shall  be  established  for  the 
satisfactory  distribution  of  avail- 
able or  potentially  available  goods 
and  services  amongst  all  consum- 
ers needing  them.  If  he  does  that 
we  don't  think  he  need  worry 
very  much  about  production. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  Canadians  today  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  control  of 
their  economic  fate  is  not  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  simply  grotesque 
that  the  material  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Canada  should  be 
determined,  not  by  themselves, 
by  their  ability  to  produce  goods 
and  services  they  need,  but  rather 
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by  forces  beyond  their  borders 
over  which  they  exercise  no 
shred  of  control.  When  what  is 
called  a  'dollar  shortage'  in  Eur- 
ope threatens  to  bankrupt  the 
farmers   in   Western   Canada,    no 


matter  how  much  food  they  pro- 
duce, then  something  is  definitely 
wrong.  It  is  to  that  'something' 
that  Donald  Gordon  might,  with 
profit  to  himself  and  Canada,  ad- 
dress himself. 


^  WASHINGTON. — A  new  electronic  brain,  bigger  than  an  upright  piano  and 
looking  like  a  panel   of  gymnasium   lockers,   today   started   thinking   big   thoughts. 

It  will  think — or  remember — for  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and 
hence  will  cogitate  over  everything  from  the  Russian  fly  to  the  care  and  feeding  of 
the  goat. 

Reporters  got  their  first  look  at  the  contraption  at  a  special  press  conference. 

Ralph  R.  Shaw,  librarian,  said  its  real  name  was  microfilm  rapid  selector;  that 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  (who  also  worked  on  the  atom  bomb)  first  thought  it  up,  and 
that  this  is  the  first  such  machine  ever  built. 

Scientific  books,  pamphlets,  index  cards,  etc.,  will  be  photographed  on  micro- 
film. 

Then  when  some  scholar  wants  to  know  all  the  available  information  on,  say, 
the  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  the  film  will  start  purring  through  this  machine,  360  feet 
to  the  minute. 

Each  page  on  the  film  is  no  bigger  than  your  thumbnail,  yet  even  at  that  speed 
the  machine  will  find  pullet  news  and  photograph  it. 

'It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  electronic  door,'  Shaw  said,  'only  more 
sophisticated. 

'The  door  opens  because  you  have  broken  a  beam  of  light. 

'Here  the  same  thing  is  done.  Everything  is  indexed  in  code  number,  represented 
by  dots.    The  dots  have  to  correspond  exactly  for  the  picture  to  be  taken.' 

Shaw  thinks  the  machine  not  only  will  save  a  lot  of  space  now  used  for  files 
but  also  will  enable  scientists  to  take  on  more  difficult  research  jobs. 

— Associated  Press 

*  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND.— A  mechanical  brain  that  may  'eventually  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  the  human  mind'  has  been  developed  at  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. 

It  may  even  compose  poetry,  says  mathematician  A.  W.  Turing,  who  is  testing 
its  thinking  powers. 

But  Turing  said  no  one  can  tell  yet  how  smart  this  new  thinking  machine  may  be. 

'It  may  take  years  before  we  settle  down  to  the  possibilities,'  he  said,  'but  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  enter  any  one  of  the  fields  normally  covered  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  eventually  compete  on  equal  terms.' 

He  kept  secret  the  actual  operating  principle  of  the  machine.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  complex  rows  of  electrical  units,  a  tangle  of  wires  and  panels  of  bulbs, 
tubes  and  valves.  —Associated  Press 

*  PHILADELPHIA.— A  new  drug,  credited  by  doctors  with  decreasing  blood 
pressure,  has  been  announced  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Doctors  said  the 
drug  is  dihydroecocormine.  —Associated  Press 
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Emergency  Assignmeni 

TN  Los  Angeles  on  the  night  of 
"*■  June  13,  as  four  Technocracy 
Sound  Operators  were  instalHng 
new  MC  lO's  in  their  cars — the 
hghts  in  the  vicinity  went  out.  A 
power  hne  had  broken  loose  a 
block  away  and  was  dangling 
over  the  intersection  at  Addison 
Street  and  Van  Nuys  Boulevard. 
The  Sound  Supervisor  drove  to 
the  location  and  set  up  red  flares, 
so  that  motorists  would  not  turn 
the  corner  and  run  into  live 
wives.  Our  Supervisor  then 
phoned  for  the  huge  portable 
bank  of  flood  lights  which  was 
parked  one  block  down  Addison 
Street,  and  the  other  three  Oper- 
ators hied  themselves  to  the  spot. 
All  started  their  car  generators 
and  set  up  their  seal  beam  lights. 
Because  of  the  closeness  of  the 
emergency,  Technocracy  was  first 
on  the  scene,  before  the  police  or 
the  emergency  trucks  from  the 
power  company.  As  one  of  the 
off-duty  powermen  said,  'After  I 
saw  the  flashes  in  the  sky,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  see  what  happened  and 
when  I  got  over  here — well.  Tech- 
nocracy had  red  flares  set  up  in 
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the   street   and   the   corner   all 
lighted  up.' 

The  district  superintendent,  to- 
gether with  several  of  the  trouble- 
shooters,  came  over  and  thanked 
the  Operators  for  their  kindness, 
etc.  They  were  informed  that  it 
was  just  another  service  rendered 
without  charge  by  Technocracy 
Inc.  The  superintendent  wanted 
to  at  least  buy  gasoline  for  the 
operation  that  night,  and  he  was 
informed  that  Technocracy  Inc., 
being  a  non-profit,  non-political 
and  non  -  sectarian  organization, 
operates  without  compensation  for 
its  equipment  or  its  personnel. 
This  amazed  the  power  'boys'  — 
to  think  a  group  of  men  and 
equipment  moved  in  to  help  .  .  . 
without  pay.  The  superintendent 
insisted  that  surely  there  was 
something  he  could  do,  so  the 
Operators  told  him,  'Yes  —  just 
call  on  us  again  if  you  are  in 
trouble  and  can  use  either  the 
lights  or  the  sound  cars.' 

Many  people  milled  about 
Technocracy's  sound  and  lighting 
equipment.  The  Operators  felt 
grateful  that  they  could  render 
assistance    in    that    emergency. 
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T^HE  people  of  North  America  are  headed  toward  the  greatest 
■^  economic  crash  in  history.  The  signs  of  approaching  crisis  are 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  Stock  market  shakiness,  de- 
chning  national  income,  increasing  business  failures,  mounting  unem- 
ployment, unsalable  surpluses,  collapsing  foreign  trade — all  point 
to  the  imminent  breakdown  of  the  Price  System. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  conditions  are  ripe  for  an  offensive 
by  Technocracy.  Now  is  the  time  to  hit  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
with  everything  we've  got!  We  '  can  go  after  the  public  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  more  receptive  to  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram than  they  have  been  for  a  decade. 

Keying  our  strategy  to  the  overall  movement  of  events.  Tech- 
nocracy Digest  is  publishing  in  one  issue  the  best  pieces  of  literary 
ammunition  that  we  have  printed  during  the  last  five  years:  A  New 
Kind  of  Organization  (editorial).  Tell  Me  More  (with  diagram  of 
Energy  Certificate),  No  Platinum  Handcuffs!,  The  Hotel  Pierre 
Address,  The  William  Knight  Letter,  Science  in  the  Social  Field,  We 
Told  You  Then,  Notes  on  Organization;  also  we  have  selected  as  filler 
material  the  most  effective  quotes  available.  Our  idea  is  to  provide 
Technocrats  and  interested  persons  with  a  contact  item  that  can  be 
distributed  on  a  mass  scale.  _ 

The  response  already  to  this  Special  Supplement  has  been  gratify- 
ing. Some  Sections  have  ordered  up  to  ten  times  their  regular  bundle 
orders;  some  Members  have  taken  25  and  50  copies  for  personal 
distribution.  Re-orders  are  coming  in  already  as  Sections  are  finding 
themselves  sold  out  within  several  days! 

We  are  pointing  out  to  Sections  and  Members  that  because  of  the 
revised  publication  schedule  which  has  changed  the  Field  Magazines 
from  monthlies  to  quarterlies,  our  next  regular  issue  will  not  appear 
until  November.  Therefore,  the  Special  Supplement,  since  it  is  not 
dated  material,  can  be  used  very  effectively  during  the  next  couple 
of  months. 

We  are  also  pointing  out  that  the  Special  Supplement  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  literature  for  sale  at  public  meetings.  Area  Tour 
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Headquarters  of  12349-1  is  making  preliminary  plans  for  extensive 
lecture  tours  this  autumn,  and  Technocrats  will  want  to  have  a  supply 
of  the  Special  Supplement  on  hand  for  any  meetings  in  their  partic- 
ular area. 

Technocrat  or  not,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  copies  for  those 
friends  and  contacts  whom  you  have  been  trying  to  interest  in  Tech- 
nocracy.  Let  this  Special  Supplement  talk  for  you! 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  time  is  all  too  short! 
Make  sure  that  Technocracy  is  successful  in  bridging  the  transition 
to  the  new  social  order  by  getting  this  Special  Supplement  out  to  the 
public  at  large.  Let's  put  this  outstanding  item  into  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent,  open-minded  North  American!    Send  in  your  order  today! 


To:  TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 

1166  W.  Georgia  St.  Date 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Find  enclosed  $  .  .  (The  rates  are:  one  to  four  copies,  25 

cents  each;  five  and  over,  20  cents  per  copy.) 

Please  send  copies  of  the  Special  Supplement  to: 

NAME 

ADDRESS : 


SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAHIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
ic  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

it  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
it  Members  wear  the  chromitmi  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Paaiama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

it  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

it  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had)  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

it  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The  removal 
of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent  an 
equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then— and 
only  then— will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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The  Quarterly  Survey 


Monopoly  Growth 

Less  than  2%  of  America's  fac- 
tories do  nearly  half  the  nation's 
business,  while  1%  employs  a 
third  of  all  U.S.  workers,  thje  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reported  in  its  first 
study  since  1940.  While  talk  and 
investigations  of  monopoly  con- 
tinue in  Washington,  economic 
power  is  being  concentrated  into 
fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

Three  families  —  Rockefeller, 
Mellon  and  Dupont  —  and  five 
banking  syndicates  headed  by 
Morgan  and  Kuhn-Loeb  still  con- 
trol 106  of  the  nation's  200  richest 
corporations,  boast  of  more  than 
$60  billion  in  assets,  have  enough 
liquid  cash  on  hand  to  buy  out- 
right, if  they  desire,  every  one  of 
the  other  75,000  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  country. 

U.S.  Fears  Deflation 

Devaluation  of  currencies  by  24 
nations  is  certain  to  have  a  de- 
flationary impact  upon  the  dom- 
estic economy  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  financial  ob- 
servers in  New  York. 

While  mild  in  itself,  the  defla- 
tionary   force,    these    observers 
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pointed  out,  could  seriously  im- 
pair the  national  economy  if 
coupled  with  prolonged  strikes  in 
the  coal  and  steel  industries. 

According  to  estimates  by  bank- 
ing executives,  devaluation  will 
result  in  a  cut  in  the  world  de- 
mand for  American  goods  amount- 
ing to  from  $1  bilHon  to  $2  bil- 
lions annually.  At  the  same  time, 
they  said,  for  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  there  is  certain  to 
be  a  greatly  expanded  influx  of 
foreign  products. 

'If  the  unbalance  between  the 


"Maybe  We'd  Better  CqlJ  In  The  Scientists  Again" 


trade  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  cor- 
rected, somebody's  got  to  be  hurt,' 
one  bank  spokesman  said. 

Technocracy  contends  that  there 
is  no  Price  System  solution  to 
the  present  problem  of  interna- 
tional trade.  International  trade 
is  breaking  up  before  our  eyes. 
(For  further  information  read 
'Exports  for  Shangri-La'  and  'The 
Trade  Crisis'  in  this  issue.) 

National  Productivity 

The  productivity  of  the  post- 
war U.S.  economy  is  8V2  times 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  accord- 
ing to  research  into  the  levels  of 
national  production  per  man-hour 
conducted  by  Colin  Clark,  Aus- 
tralian government  economist. 

Clark  makes  his  comparisons 
by  means  of  an  'international 
unit'  (lU).  One  lU  equals  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  that 
$1  could  buy  in  the  U.S.  during 
the  period  1925-1934   (see  chart). 

United  States  and  Canada  lead 
the  world.  In  Canada  our  national 
product  per  man  -  hour  is  esti- 
mated at  .96  in  1947  compared 
with  1.19  for  the  U.S.  Productivity 
in  Britain  was  .59.  The  French 
figure  stands  at  about  .39. 

The  Australian  economist 
claims    that    Soviet    productivity 
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was  .14  in  1947.  Below  it  are  In- 
dia, with  half  the  level  of  Rus- 
sia,  and   China   with   one-fourth. 

Apprehensive  of  Plenty 

Across  the  United  States,  farm- 
ers are  becoming  apprehensive  of 
plenty.  They  are  worried  about 
a  glut  that  could  force  prices 
down. 

In  Vincennes,  Indiana,  they 
quit  picking  peaches  because  they 
could  not  find  a  market.  In  Cali- 
fornia, pears  and  early  Graven- 
stein  apples  went  to  waste.  In 
Iowa,  many  a  farmer's  cribs  are 
still  crammed  with  last  year's 
record  crop  of  corn.  This  year's 
crop  was  nearly  as  big. 

The  total  volume  of  crops  was 
only  6%  short  of  1948's  incredible 
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production  and  30%  above  the 
1923-32  average.  Rice  and  tree 
nuts  set  records.  Cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  tobacco,  apples,  peaches  and 
pears  were  above  average.  Im- 
proved technology  has  increased 
yields  by  a  whopping  50%  an 
acre  in  the  past  20  years. 

U.S.  farmers  are  learning  the 
hard  way  that  plenty  demands  a 
social  system  without  profit  and 
without  price. 

Packards  and  Postcards 

AH  through  this  year's  reces- 
sion, a  big  prop  under  the  sag- 
ging economy  has  been  the  auto 
industry,  which  boasts  that  one 
out  of  every  seven  U.S.  workers 
is  in  some  way  dependent  on  it. 
Automakers  rolled  out  more  units 


in  August  (about  650,000)  than 
in  any  other  month  in  history 
(the  previous  peak:  621,910  units 
in  April,  1929).  But  that  was  not 
good  nev/s  to  dealers  already  hav- 
ing trouble  selling  cars. 

In  Chicago,  Hudson  Dealer  Jim 
Moran  offered  to  transport  any 
customer  free  from  any  point  in 
the  U.S.,  pay  for  his  stay  in  Chi- 
cago until  his  car  was  delivered. 
In  Detroit,  the  McMillan  Packard 
agency  distributed  self-addressed 
postcards  to  its  old  customers, 
paid  them  $20  apiece  for  every 
tipoff  that  led  to  a  sale.  Time 
commented:  'It  looked  as  if  the 
shakeout  in  the  one  big  industry 
not  yet  affected  by  the  recession 
might  not  be  far  off.' 


■^  OTTAWA. — Emergence  of  Canada  as  a  highly  industrialized  nation  since  1939 
is  described  in  government  reports  and  statistics  recently  released. 

The  gross  value  of  Canadian  production  in  1948,  including  the  natiorbal  income, 
was  $15,400,000,000,  a  record.  It  compared  with  the  1939  pre-war  figure  of  $5,598,- 
000,000  and  the  war-time  peak  of  $11,887,000,000  in  1944. 

After  allowance  for  higher  post-war  price  levels,  the  increase  in  national  produc- 
tion since  1939  has  meant  an  average  improvement  of  about  50  9r  in  the  living 
standard  of  the  Canadian  people,  government  economists  believe. 

Productivity  of  Canadian  manufacturing  industries  has  increased  more  than 
60%  since  1939.  The  gross  value  of  products  of  the  country's  30,000  factories  last 
year  was  about  $9,000,000,000,  compared  with  about  $3,500,000,000  before  the  war. 

Manufacturing  employs  more  than  a  million  persons  and  surpasses  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

War  requirements  caused  an  expansion  of  the  Canadi;an  iron  and  steel,  chemical, 
and  non-ferrous  metals  industries  that  will  help  Canada  meet  its  consumption  re- 
quirements in  peace.  Canadian  production  of  steel  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1939,  although  imported  steel  from  the  United  States  still  forms  nearly  one-third  of 
that  consumed  in  Canadian  industry.  — Canadian  Press 
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Exports  for  Shangri-La 


//  Shangri-La  ran  do  what  is  required  to  holster  the  export  business 
of  the  world,  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  if  by  some  chance, 
Shangri-La  does  not  'come  through,'  the  world  is  in  for  a  major 
readjustment  of  its  economic  concepts. 


TN  the  world-wide  effort  at  econ- 
■^  omic  'recovery'  following  the 
war,  there  has  been  much  talk 
and  argument  about  the  pattern 
which  the  'recovery'  should  fol- 
low. Nothing  basically  new  has 
come  out  of  the  voluminous  dis- 
cussions— at  least,  not  from  this 
side  of  the  'iron  curtain';  and, 
from  the  other  side,  we  hear  very 
little.  A  magic  word,  which  has 
long  been  a  fetish  of  the  imperial 
nations  of  the  world  has  been 
dusted  off  and  polished  up,  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  somehow  bring 
'good  luck.'  That  magic  word  is 
'EXPORTS.' 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
the  'western'  nations  engaged  in 
a  mad  scramble  to  produce  goods 
for  export.  This  is  founded  on  the 
strange  theory  that,  if  a  country 
sends  enough  of  its  goods  out  of 
its  domain,  it  will  banish  scarcity 
and  depression  at  home.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  to  the  theory  than 
this  when  you  examine  the  'fine 
print,'  although  the  above  is  the 
essential  part.  It  is  hoped  that  the 


sale  of  exports  in  foreign  markets 
will  realize  enough  money  to  buy 
raw  materials  out  of  which  more 
exports  are  made  and  furnish,  in 
addition,  a  sufficiently  substantial 
margin  of  profit  to  maintain  a 
luxurious  standard  of  living  for 
a  small  leisure  class  at  home;  and, 
in  the  general  process,  permit 
enough  purchasing  power  to 
dribble  into  the  pockets  of  the 
masses  of  the  citizenry  to  fore- 
stall a  social  upheaval. 

This  is  a  valid  theory  as  far  as 
it  goes;  provided,  only  a  few 
countries  are  manufacturing  goods 
for  export  and  the  majority  of  the 
countries  are  in  the  business  of 
providing  raw  materials  and  gold 
to  pay  for  those  exports.  This  was 
largely  so — and  the  theory  work- 
ed fairly  successfully — up  to  the 
time  of  World  War  I.  During  the 
period  between  the  wars,  con- 
siderable instability  began  to  be 
manifest  as  more  nations  increas- 
ed their  industrial  capacity. 
World  War  II  forced  further  de- 
velopments along  the  same  line, 
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with  the  consequence  that  a  num- 
ber of  postwar  economic  'readjust- 
ments' have  occurred  which 
should  give  enough  warning  of 
future  events  to  the  imperial  na- 
tions as  to  have  caused  them  to 
revise  their  theory  of  economic 
prosperity  based  on  exports.  At 
least,  they  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  alter  their  application  of 
it.  But,  businessmen  and  politi- 
cians, normally  short-sighted  and 
reactionary,  have  exhibited  since 
the  war  a  fixation-complex  which, 
in  an  individual,  would  be  regard- 
ed as  insanity. 

One  or  a  few  nations  can  cap- 
italize on  the  export  racket;  but, 
when  all  nations  attempt  to  crash 
the  act,  the  game  is  over.  Yet, 
what  do  we  see  going  on  in  the 
world — western  zone — today? 

The  United  States  and  Canada, 
coming  out  of  the  war  with  in- 
creased productive  capacity  and 
undamaged  factories,  were  the 
first  to  load  the  ships  with  ex- 
port goods,  even  though  their  own 
home  markets  were  crying  for 
goods,  and  exports  are  not  an 
essential  need  of  their  economy. 
For  more  than  two  years,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  put  on  short  ra- 
tions of  automobiles,  shirts, 
nylon  stockings,  and  many  other 


items,  while  the  world  export 
markets  were  being  saturated.  The 
pro-fascist  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  all  around  the 
world  had  profited  handsomely 
from  the  war  (at  this  Continent's 
expense)  and  were  willing  cus- 
tomers for  the  luxury  goods 
which  American  and  Canadian 
business  could  provide  them. 
After  saturating,  and  in  many 
cases  over-selling,  the  export 
markets  of  the  world,  American 
business  was  once  again  willing 
to  cater  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. But,  now,  the  home  mar- 
ket is  also  saturated  and  Ameri- 
can business  is  frantically  seek- 
ing more  export  business. 

Britain,  with  heavy  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  taxpayer, 
was  able  to  recover  her  industrial 
production  ahead  of  the  other  im- 
perial nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  For  the  short  time  that 
American  business  was  abandon- 
ing the  American  consumer  and 
grabbing  off  the  export  business 
of  the  world,  Britain  f  o  u  n.  d  a 
ready  market  for  a  goodly  pro^r- 
tion  of  her  high-priced  goods  on 
this  Continent.  The  American 
consumer  had  made  'good  money' 
out  of  the  war  and  was  itching  to 
spend  it.  However,  this  money 
soon  melted  away  in  the  presence 
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of  inflated  prices  at  home.  Britain 
expanded  her  productive  capacity 
and  proceeded  to  manufacture  ex- 
port merchandise  as  the  primary 
means  of  affecting  economic  re- 
covery from  the  war,  and  has 
been  frantically  seeking  export 
markets  ever  since.  The  recent 
devaluation  of  the  pound  was 
done  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
give  Britain  an  export  advantage 
in  American  markets  over  other 
export  nations,  and  in  competi- 
tion with  American  business. 
That  theory  is  still  in  serious  need 
of  verification. 

France,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  others 
in  Europe  are  all  increasing  their 
production  for  export.  AustraHa, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
even  India  —  once  importing  na- 
tions— as  a  result  of  wartime  ex- 
pansion, are  now  manufacturing 
goods  for  export.  In  an  effort  to 
save  reaction  and  prevent  social 
change  in  the  former  enemy 
countries  —  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan — the  United  States,  mainly, 
with  a  little  help  from  Britain, 
has  built  up  the  export-producing 
capacities  of  those  countries;  and, 
they  too  are  now  searching  for 
export  markets.  In  addition,  Rus-J 
sia  and  her  satellites  are  produc- 
ing  for   export;    and   their  goods 
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are  mostly  superior  to  similar 
goods  produced  in  the  'western' 
countries. 

Japan,  with  an  all-time  high 
birthrate  and  a  population  of 
over  80  millions,  is  attempting 
economic  recovery  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  claimed  by  various  spokesmen 
that  Japan  must  have  large-scale 
exports  in  order  to  survive.  Italy, 
with  a  population  of  47  millions, 
a  paucity  of  resources,  and  an  in- 
adequate food-producing  area,  is 
manufacturing  many  high  -  cost 
items  for  export,  with  the  advice 
and  under  the  direction  and  sub- 
sidy of  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  if  Italy  does  not 
find  adequate  export  markets  she, 
too,  will  be  faced  with  national 
bankruptcy  and  economic  ruin. 
Besides  export  of  goods,  Italy 
wants  to  export  Italians.  Like- 
wise, the  only  thing  that  can  save 
Western  Germany,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  45  millions 
and  an  agricultural  deficiency,  is 
a  revived  industrial  capacity  and 
large-scale  expK)rts.  Israel  is  ex- 
panding its  industry  with  the 
hope  of  invading  the  export  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

We  may  digress  at  this  point  to 
ask:  What  types  of  goods  are  being 
produced    for   export?     We    find 
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that  the  emphasis  is  upon  luxury, 
non  -  essential  goods,  not  upon 
goods  which  are  a  requirement  to 
the  life  and  economy  of  a  nation's 
people.  The  export  produce 
ranges  from  toilet  paper  to  auto- 
mobiles, with  some  of  the  cate- 
gories fillled  in  with  household 
gadgets,  furs,  jewelry,  specialty 
textiles,  perfume,  cosmetics,  toys, 
and  fancy  canned  food.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  goods  which  can  be 
produced  most  cheaply  in  rela- 
tion to  their  retail  markup  in  for- 
eign markets.  Moreover,  each 
country,  instead  of  concentrating 
on  a  few  kinds  and  models,  is 
producing  a  wide  variety  of  ex- 
port lines,  with  several  to  many 
brands  of  each  kind  of  item.  Con- 
sequently, the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  of  the  export 
goods  is  excessive;  and,  even  with- 
out an  inflated  margin  of  profit, 
the  retail  price  would  be  prohibi- 
tive for  the  great  majority  of  the 
world's  consumers. 

So,  we  find,  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  producing 
for  export,  not  primarily  goods 
which  other  nations  want  or  can 
use,  but  luxury,  non  -  essential 
goods,  except  to  fill  the  requests 
of  a  very  small  leisure  class;  the 
average  citizen  does  not  have  that 
kind   of  purchasing   power.     The 
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whole  concept  of  economics  which 
pervades  the  'thinking'  of  the 
businessmen  and  politicians  of 
the  'western  zone'  of  the  world 
is  that,  somewhere,  there  is  an 
unlimited  export  market  —  cus- 
tomers who  are  ready  and  eager 
to  take  whatever  goods,  can  be 
produced  and  shipped  to  them. 
Where  that  market  is  located  is 
the  world's  greatest  economic 
mystery.  Such  a  market  must 
exist,  unless,  of  course,  the  econ- 
omic and  political  'statesmen' 
of  the  'western'  world,  indeed, 
have  developed  an  export  fixa- 
tion-complex which  is  definitely 
in  the  realm  of  insanity. 

If  the  export  philosophy  of  the 
'west'  is  to  be  validated  and  is  to 
uphold  the  much-  ballyhooed 
superiority  of  the  private  corpor- 
ate enterprise  system  over  the 
collective  state  enterprise  system 
— and  it  is  widely  claimed  that 
only  increased  exports  can  do 
this — then  it  is  necessary  to  find 
an  export  market  that  can  fulfilll 
the  following  requirements:  (a)  It 
must  be  able  to  absorb  any  amount 
of  goods,  of  the  kinds  produced 
and  at  the  prices  asked,  that  the 
export  -  dependent  countries  are 
capable  of  sending  it.  (b)  It  must 
be  able  to  pay  for  these  goods  in 
United  States  dollars  (or  at  least 


in  their  black  market  equivalent 
in  other  currencies),  (c)  It  must 
be  able  to  supply  at  low  cost 
whatever  raw  materials  and  food 
that  the  exporting  nations  require 
and  which  cannot  be  readily  pur- 
chased in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, (d)  It  must  not  have  large- 
scale  export  requirements  for 
finished  products  of  its  own.  The 
question  is:  Where  is  this  export 
market? 

Not  being  able  to  locate  any 
place  on  the  map  of  the  world 
which  obviously  would  be  able 
to  absorb,  on  this  basis,  the  pro- 
duce which  is  being  manufactured 
for  export,  and  not  being  in  the 
confidence  of  those  who  know  the 
secret,  we  shall  assume  that  this 
export  Utopia  is  none  other  than 
that  famous  place  known  in  mod- 
ern legends  as  Shangri-La. 

If  Shangri-La  can  do  what  is 
required  to  bolster  the  export 
business  of  the  world,  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about  in  re- 
spect to  the  export  situation. 
If  by  some  chance,  Shangri-La 
does  not  'come  through,'  the 
world  is  in  for  a  major  readjust- 
ment of  its  economic  concepts. 
Economically  self-sufficient  areas, 
such  as  North  America  and  the 
area  under  the  control  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  need  be  little  concerned 


internally  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
port business  flourishes  or  flops. 
But  those  nations  which  are  de- 
pendent for  their  lives  on  trade 
with  other  nations  are  faced  with 
an  entirely  different  situation. 
They  are  confronted  with  only 
one  road  to  survival.  They  must 
take  it  or  go  under. 

It  is  to  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  such  nations  to  ally  themselves 
in  an  economic  hegemony  with 
some  self-sufficient  larger  area. 
This  would  make  them  economic 
satellites  of  the  greater  nations 
which  are  at  the  center  of  the 
lespective  hegemonies.  They  can 
either  do  this  or  experience  econ- 
omic disaster. 

The  only  major  nations  around 
which  the  smaller,  economically 
dependent  nations  of  the  world 
can  rally  at  this  time  are  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  can  be  achieved  on  a 
healthy  basis,  provided  the  terri- 
tory of  the  hegemony  is  conti- 
guous. If  geographical  continuity 
does  not  exist,  the  relationship  be- 
comes tenuous.  Britain,  western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  thus,  would 
fall  into  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet 
hegemony.  The  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere  north  of  the 
equator  are  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can orbit.  Depending  upon  their 
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resources  and  technology,  the 
satelUte  nations  are  destined  to 
become  manufacturing,  agricul- 
tural, or  raw-material  producing 
dependencies. 

In  the  long  view,  those  nations 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  great 
central  nation,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  favorable  population 
density  and  productive  capacity, 
are  able  to  provide  a  standard  of 
living  for  themselves  which  is  at 
least  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
great  nation,  may  be  absorbed  in- 
to that  nation  as  part  of  its  nation- 
al domain.  Those  other  minor  na- 
tions, which,  because  of  a  heavy 
population  burden,  or  paucity  of 
resources  and  fertile  soil,  or  both, 
are  deficient  in  their  potential 
standard  of  hving,  must  remain 
as  secondary  satellites  of  the 
greater  economic  order.  Given  a 
continuance  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  thefr  respective 
areas,  these  nations  cannot  enjoy 
or  in  any  foreseeable  future  an- 
ticipate a  standard  of  living  equal 
to  that  of  the  central  area. 

If  the  nations  of  western  Eur- 
ope are  to  experience  a  healthful 
economic  condition  in  the  decades 
just  ahead,  their  future  is  inex- 
tricably tied  in  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  they  refuse  to 
recognize  this,  we  can  predict  that 


they  will  be  faced  with  more  and 
greater  troubles  than  they  now 
face.  As  satellites  of  the  Russian 
area,  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  others  —  if  they  keep  their 
present  population  densities  — 
must  become  reconciled  to  a  sec- 
ondary standard  of  living  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  Soviet  block. 
But,  even  so,  it  is  better  than  any- 
thing they  can  look  forward  to  on 
any  other  basis.  That  they  do 
come  under  the  Soviet  hegemony 
is  of  vital  concern  to  those  na- 
tions; it  is  of  only  minor  concern 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Technocracy  proposes  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent into  a  unified,  self-suffi- 
cient area  of  social  operations. 
Only  as  a  contiguous  continental- 
ism  can  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  North  America 
maintain  themselves  as  a  first 
class  economic  power  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  Technocracy  urges 
that  this  Continent  set  about  the 
job  of  its  own  consolidation  as  the 
number  one  project  on  the  agenda 
for  the  immediate  future,  and  pro- 
ceed to  pay  far  less  attention  to 
the  salvation  of  the  deficit  na- 
tions around  the  globe.  As  we  in- 
gest more  of  that  kind  of  territory 
into    our    national    economy,    our 
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policy  of  'saving  the  world'  can 
lead  only  to  a  serious  attack  of 
indigestion.  If  we  continue  with 
this  policy,  it  is  very  probable 
that  in  the  not-so-distant  future, 
and  under  circumstances  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  present, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  summar- 
ily regurgitate  those  nations  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  unhappy 
fate  as  a  matter  of  self -survival. 
America's  future  is  on  this  Con- 
tinent, not  on  the  continents  of 
Europe    and    Asia;    and   how   we 


build — or  fail  to  build — the  foun- 
dations for  that  future,  now,  will 
determine  the  kind  of  future 
Americans  will  have.  Technoc- 
racy is  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society  of  this  Con- 
tinent, and  has  designed  the  only 
social  dynamic  for  the  realization 
of  this  Continent's  great  poten- 
tial. The  Technocrats  are  playing 
America  to  Win.  They  invite  all 
patriotic  North  Americans  to  be 
counted  among  them. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


if  PHILADELPHIA. — The  long-dreamed-of  day  of  the  thinking  m/achine  may  be 
nearer  than  you  imagine. 

Scientists  have  invented  an  electrical  monster  that  can  perform  any  mathemati- 
cal exercise  and  can  memorize  more  than  500  numbers. 

This  giant  bnain,  using  wires  and  coils  instead  of  nerves  and  blood  cells,  is  known 
as  the  Binac.  It  is  the  second  electronic  brain  created  by  J.  Presper  Eckert  Jr.,  30, 
and  John  W.  Mauchly,  42,  former  University  of  Pennsylvania  physicists. 

Details  of  the  Binac  were  disclosed  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  Eckert  and 
Mauchly  put  the  machine  through  a  test  run  in  which  it  did  500,000  additions  and 
200,000  multipliaations  in  two  hours. 

A  man  working  with  an  adding  machine  would  have  taken  years  to  do  the  same 
computing. 

Eckert  said  it  isn't  true  that  the  machine  can  think  right  now.  But  in  the 
future? 

'We  don't  know  that  it's  impossible  for  these  machines  to  think,'  said  Eckert. 

Binac's  predecessor  was  known  as  the  Enrac.  It  performed  much  like  Binac, 
but  it  is  30  times  bigger  and  can't  operate  as  fast.  Eniac  weighs  30  tons,  Binac  less 
than  one. 

Eckert  and  Mauchly  now  are  at  work  on  their  third  automatic  computer.  That 
one  will  be  called  the  Univac  and  it  will  be  far  superior  to  either  of  the  others. 

Univac  will  be  able  to  do  almost  anything.  The  first  two  Univacs  produced  will 
play  each  other  a  game  of  chess.    Eckert  said  they  may  even  be  able  to  write  music. 

— Associated  Press 

if  NEW  YORK.— A  common  cold  cure  which  worked  907r  of  the  time,  if  the  cold 
was  detected  within  the  first  hour,  is  reported  by  Captain  John  M.  Brewster,  U.S. 
Navy  Medical  Corps. 

For  every  hour's  delay  in  taking  the  allergy  drugs  there  was  a  drop  in  cures. 
Waiting  six  hours  gave  only  74%. 

Capt.  Brewster  declared  it's  possible  to  catch  colds  early  enough.  He  said  cold 
sufferers  know  when  one  is  beginning.  —Associated  Press 
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The  Trade  Orisis 


Not  only  do  Britain  and  the  sterling  area  face  a  reduction  of  their 
exports  to  the  United  States,  but  soon  they,  and  indeed  the  whole 
world,  will  have  to  reckon  with  a  new  factor — steadily  rising  German 
{and  Japanese)   exports. 


npHE  American  recession  has 
^  not  reached  very  deep  so  far. 
The  dechne  in  production  in  the 
United  States  is  still  much  less 
than  it  was  in  1920-21.  Yet  the 
recession  here  has  already  inter- 
fered very  seriously  with  the  in- 
ternational economic  equilibrium 
It  has  already  brought  about  a 
world  crisis. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  one  point. 
The  crisis  that  England  is  under- 
going is  not  merely  a  financial 
crisis.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
steadily  dwindling  British  gold 
and  dollar  reserves.  It  cannot  be 
resolved  by  purely  monetary 
measures,  such  as  a  devaluation 
of  the  pound  sterling.  No,  Eng- 
land is  in  the  throes  of  a  grave 
economic  and  political  crisis.  And 
the  methods  by  which  a  solution 
will  be  sought  may  be  decisive  not 
only  for  Britain's  future  but  for 
all  Europe  and  thus  for  America's 
position  in  Europe  and  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  short- 
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term  means  of  overcoming  this 
crisis,  and  those  who  expect  the 
Anglo-American-Canadian  confer- 
ence in  Washington  to  provide 
one  are  headed  for  another  dis- 
appointment. 

When  the  Marshall  Plan  was 
adopted,  an  entire  literature 
sprang  up  'proving'  that  the 
European  crisis  was  only  tem- 
porary and  that  by  1952  Europe 
would  stand  on  its  own  feet,  be 
independent  of  the  United  States. 
I  took  a  different  view.  In  numer- 
ous articles  in  The  Nation  and  in 
my  book  'Living  with  Crisis'  I 
called  attention  to  the  scope  of 
the  European  crisis  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  great  impact.  I  point- 
ed out  that  there  were  crucial 
factors  working  against  a  solu- 
tion within  the  next  three  years. 
If  such  a  view  required  concrete 
proof,  that  has  been  provided  by 
the  gravity  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Britain. 

The  British  crisis  is  of  course 
closely  connected  with  the  curve 
of  world  trade.  England  managed 
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temporarily  to  push  its  exports 
to  a  level  some  50%  higher  than 
that  of  1938.  Only  by  a  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  export 
drive  could  it  hope  to  export 
enough  to  pay  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  foodstuffs  it  must  im- 
port and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  present  English  standard 
of  living.  Despite  the  extremely 
low  level  of  foreign  trade  be- 
tween Western  and  Eastern  Eur- 
ope during  the  period  of  the  cold 
war,  and  despite  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  Britain's  position  in 
Asia,  the  British  export  drive  was 
successful  during  this  period  be- 
cause (1)  England  gained  a  num- 
ber of  new  markets  for  its  indus- 
trial products,  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  Germany,  whose  ex- 
ports were  at  a  minimum  at  this 
time;  (2)  America  was  so  pros- 
perous that  it  could  import  goods 
from  England  and  the  countries 
of  the  sterling  bloc  at  relatively 
high  prices;  and  (3)  the  curve 
of  world  trade  was  still  rising. 
Only  on  the  optimistic  assump- 
tion that  these  conditions  would 
continue  could  Britain  hope  to 
keep  its  import  deficit  within  the 
limits  of  the  Marshall  Plan  aid 
projected  for  it.  But  these  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist.  And  at  the 
same    time    the   unfavorable    fac- 


tors continue  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence. Trade  between  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  remains  at 
an  extremely  low  level.  Since  the 
Russians  believe  that  they  can 
only  profit  from  a  deepening 
British  crisis,  with  its  possible 
effect  of  sharpening  Anglo-Am- 
erican antagonisms,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  a  keen  inter- 
est in  a  swift  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  East- West  foreign  trade. 
They  are  more  likely  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  watchful  waiting. 
Meanwhile  the  Communist  victor- 
ies in  China  impair  the  British 
foreign-trade  position  even  fur- 
ther. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  United  States. 
On  paper  there  is  a  very  simple 
solution  for  Britain's  —  and  all 
Europe's — dollar  straits:  let  Am- 
erica increase  its  imports  by  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  Actually,  in 
any  foreseeable  future,  such  a 
solution  is  anything  but  possible. 
Even  in  the  years  just  past  the 
trend  has  been  for  American  im- 
ports to  decrease  in  proportion  to 
American  production.  'The  physi- 
cal output  of  goods  and  utilities 
in  1948  was  68%  higher  than  in 
1937,'  says  the  1948  World  Econ- 
omic Report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, published  a  few  weeks  ago, 
'whereas  the  physical  volume  of 
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imports  was  only  7/^  greater  than 
in  1937.'  During  the  war  America 
learned  to  produce  many  of  the 
commodities  it  formerly  import- 
ed. In  the  present  period  of  re- 
cession it  is  not  likely  to  increase 
substantially  its  imports  from 
Britain  and  the  sterling  area. 
Such  a  policy  would  require  in- 
cisive readjustments  in  American 
industry,  and  Congressional  re- 
sistance would  probably  be  in- 
surmountable. (This,  of  course, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  deliberate,  temporary  in- 
crease in  imports  of  certain  raw 
materials  for  military  stock-pil- 
ing.) 

Not  only  do  Britain  and  the 
sterling  area  face  a  reduction  of 
their  exports  to  the  United 
States,  but  soon  they,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  world,  will  have 
to  reckon  with  a  new  factor — 
steadily  rising  German  exports. 
The  World  Economic  Report 
cited  above  presents  an  extraordi- 
narily instructive  picture  of  Eur- 
ope's exports  in  the  post  -  war 
period  compared  with  those  of 
1938.  Europe's  foreign  trade,  it 
shows,  has  made  good  progress 
in  recent  years  in  returning  to  a 
peace-time  level.  Britain,  close  to 
its  peace-time  level  in  1946,  ex- 
ceeded   it   as   early   as    1947    and 


very  greatly  in  1948.  Germany 
was  the  only  big  industrial  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  had  achieved 
but  a  small  fraction  of  its  peace- 
time exports  by  1948.  In  1938 
German  exports  —  as  they  had 
done  as  long  ago  as  1913 — almost 
equaled  British;  in  1948  they  were 
a  bare  fifth.  Unquestionably  the 
immediate  future  will  bring  deci- 
sive changes  in  this  respect.  The 
extremely  low  German  export 
level  was  tolerable  only  because 
American  aid  paid  for  necessary 
imports. 

This  situation  began  to  change 
as  early  as  the  German  currency 
reform.  And  now  that  western 
Germany  has  a  government  of  its 
own,  it  will  undoubtedly  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  increase  ex- 
ports, to  bring  exports  and  im- 
ports into  closer  accord.  Such  an 
increase  will  have  a  serious  ef- 
fect on  the  British  position,  since 
German  exports,  chiefly  manu- 
factured products,  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  British. 

Japan,  of  course,  will  hence- 
forth also  attempt  to  increase  its 
exports  in  the  world  market.  In 
1937  Japan  imported  goods  to  the 
value  of  $1,363,000,000,  export- 
ing $1,200,000,000  worth.  In  1948 
Japanese  imports  amounted  to 
$683,000,000,  and  exports  had  sunk 
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to  $259,000,000.  Here  too  the  ex- 
cess of  imports  was  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

When  we  analyze  the  British 
situation  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diate future  but  beyond,  we  dis- 
cover only  one  solution  that 
promises  to  be  of  permanent 
value.  (Editor's  Note:  See  edi- 
torial comment  at  end  of  article 
giving  the  only  solution  that  Tech- 
nocracy finds  of  permanent 
value.)  As  easy  to  formulate  as  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  into  effect, 
this  solution  is  simply  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade,  an  increase  so  great 
that  British  exports  can  be  push- 
ed up  even  though  German  and 
Japanese  exports  will  be  rising 
sharply. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  such 
an  expansion  of  world  trade?  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  describe 
them  as  favorable;  the  experien- 
ces of  the  past  can  only  make  us 
skeptical.  The  years  preceding  the 
First  World  War  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  world 
trade — and,  within  its  framework, 
of  manufactured  products — which 
was  not  continued  throughout  the 
period  between  the  two  world 
wars.  At  the  highest  point  in  the 
curve,  between  1926  and  1930, 
world  trade  was  only  10%  above 


the  1913  figure,  manufactures  only 
3A%.  Foreign  trade  in  manufac- 
tured products  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  1936-38,  actually 
averaged  7.8/^  below  the  level  of 
1913. 

A  similar  development  threat- 
ens today.  There  is  danger  that 
world  trade,  having  come  close 
to  the  figures  of  the  last  pre-war 
years,  may  be  in  for  a  period  of 
stagnation.  .  .  . 

It  is  often  said  that  as  we 
approach  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  take  Eng- 
land's place  as  the  most  powerful 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  and 
the  greatest  exporter  of  capital. 
This  analogy  between  the  former 
British  and  the  present  American 
position  is  in  many  respects  in- 
exact and  thus  leads  to  mislead- 
ing conclusions.  To  mention  but 
one  point:  At  the  time  of  Eng- 
land's great  expansion  beyond  its 
own  borders,  the  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  world  was 
relatively  stable  compared  to  to- 
day. British  exports  before  the 
First  World  War  amounted  to 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  British  military  budget 
was  less  than  50%  of  this  amount. 
England  at  the  time  had  some  fif- 
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teen  to  twenty  billion  dollars  in 
foreign  investments,  and  the  in- 
terest from  this  sum  alone  was 
larger  than  the  military  budget. 
The  military  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  however,  is  already  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  billion  dollars  a 
year,  while  private  capital  ex- 
ports in  recent  years  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
The  most  extreme  optimists  an- 
ticipate that  in  the  next  few 
years  private  capital  exports  may 
rise  to  one  or  at  best  two  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  means  that 
the  world  situation,  in  comparison 
to    the   period    of   British    expan- 


sion, has  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  American  military  ex- 
penditures are  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  great  as  private  capital 
exports. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  un- 
likely that  American  capital  ex- 
ports in  the  immediate  future  will 
attain  a  volume  leading  to  an 
expansion  in  world  trade  so  strong 
that  English,  German,  and  Jap- 
anese exports  may  increase  at 
the  same  time.  There  are,  on  the 
contrary,  many  indications  that 
the  British  crisis  which  has  be- 
come so  plain  today  will  continue 


for  a  long  time. 


-Fritz  Sternberg 


Technocracy  luould  like  to  recall  here  its  analysis  of  British  conditions  written  in 
1932: 

'The  England  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  its  population  of  5,000,000,  its  luealth 
of  oak  timber,  its  hearty  people  drinking  deeply  of  ale  {made  not  from  hops  but 
from  barley  malt),  its  original  resources  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron  ore,  and  coal — this 
England  developed  under  the  Price  System  of  production.  Inevitably,  like  the  prodi- 
gal son,  England  went  forth  into  the  world  and  squandered  its  inheritance  among  the 
harpies  of  world  trade  and  debt  creation. 

'The  United  Kingdom,  with  an  area  of  121,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
49,000,000 — or  a  density  of  400  inhabitants  per  square  mile- -ivith  arable  land 
amounting  to  only  23%  of  the  total  national  area,  finds  itself  in  the  physical  posi- 
tion of  possessing  only  a  single  energy  resource,  and  that  a  declining  one.  Its  tin  gone, 
as  well  as  its  copper  and  lead,  its  iron  requiring  56%  foreign  beneficiation  in  order 
to  produce  steel,  its  coal  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  mine,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  fast  retrogressing  from  its  position  as  the  possessor  of  easily  available 
energy  to  its  next  most  probable  energy  state  as  two  islands  of  the  coast  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  A  valiant  race,  fighting  a  losing  battle,  is  displaying  an  admirable 
fortitude  in  the  crisis  that  is  resulting  from  excess  population,  declining  resources,* 
and  obsolescent  equipment  operated  by  the  antiquated  methods  of  a  Price  System.* 

'The  United  Kingdom  will  be  forced  by  internal  pressure  to  adopt  measures  even 
more^  extreme  than  the  flight  from  the  gold  pound.  It  may  be  compelled  by  the 
growing  disparity^  between  its  own  industrial  operation  and  the  world  trade  balance 
to  such  extremities  as  abandonment  of  monetary  currency  and  the  accompanying 
credit  structure.  In  that  event,  a  British  currency  of  pure  fiat  power  might  be 
•attempted   as   a   last   desperate   resort.     The   present   deflationary   program    may   be 
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reversed  in  the  near  future  to  one  of  inflation,  a  last  straw  grasped  at  in  England's 
struggle  for  the  export  markets  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  British 
imperialism,  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a  Price  System,  will  be  forced  to  meet  a 
situation  that  will  be  increasingly  grave  in  its  internal  operation.  There  remains  only 
the  colonizing  soporific  of  bestowing  a  surplus  population  of  35,000,000  on  the  over- 
seas Dominions.' 

The  British  Isles,  if  socially  reorganized  under  a  technological  control,  can 
provide  a  standard  of  living  for  15  to  20  million  total  population  over  an  extended 
period.  If  the  British  Isles  attempt  to  maintain  their  present  population  or  to 
increase  it,  they  face  a  future  of  decreasing  standards  of  living,  rising  population  pres- 
sure, and  greater  poverty  ivhich  can  be  solved  only  by  the  export  of  Britain's  surplusi 
population  overseas. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Technocracy  advocates  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
grant  immigration  preference  to  35,(X)0,000  British  subjects. 


i^  NEW  YORK. — The  Wall  Street  Journal  estimated  Australia  would  reduce  im- 
ports from  Canada  and  United  States  by  an  average  15%  as  a  result  of  the  British 
request  to  the  Dominions  to  cut  dollar  purchases. 

The  Journal  said  this  was  revealed  in  a  special  report  prepared  by  the  Australian 
cabinet,  although  Australia  has  not  acted  on  cutting  dollar  imports. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  publication,  the  report  says:  Though  dollars  still 
will  be  made  available  for  special  earth-moving  and  mining  equipment,  the  quantity 
will  only  partly  satisfy  Australia's  growing  demand  for  machinery  to  develop  open 
cut  mining,  roads  and  a  billion  dollar  hydro-electric  program. 

'The  Australian  government  is  (afraid  of  involving  itself  in  dollar  debts  and 
therefore  is  doing  ail  possible  to  buy  in  sterling  areas  what  the  country  is  unable 
to  produce  locally,'  the  New  York  newspaper  said. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  Australia  will  buy  from  Britain  tractors  and  newsprint 
which  formerly  came  from  United  States  and  Canada.  — British  United  Press 

*  IN  ITS  MOST  FUNDAMENTAL  aspects,  Britain's  present  predicament  stems 
not  only  from  her  losses  in  two  world  wars,  but  more  importantly  from  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  as  the  world's  great  industrial  nation  and  from  the  swift,  cost- 
cutting  processes  of  North  American  technology. 

For  25  years  America  has  gone  on  exporting  a  great  deal  more  than  she  imports. 

America  camouflaged  from  herself  and  the  world  the  real  facts  as  to  what  was 
happening  by  vast  loans  to  Britiain  and  Europe  after  the  First  War,  and  now  again 
after  the  Second  War.  So  far,  paying  out  money  in  loans  has  proved  more  popular 
politically  than  the  other  alternative  of  buying  more  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

— Financial  Post 

i^  RIGHT  NOW  the  big  problem  for  Western  nations  is  what  to  do  about  the 
surplus  of  technology.  The  problem  basically  is  distributive  and  consumptive. 
Western  society  still  produces  more  than  it  can  manlage  to  distribute  to  the  people 
who  need  it. 

This  is  the  revolutionary  force  at  work  in  our  time  and  explains  the  dynamite 
of  social,  political  and  economic  change  operating  today  throughout  the  Western 
nations.  — Manchester  Boddy  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

^  PRESTIGE  is  a  major  motive  for  individual  action,  stronger  than  money  or 
possessions  in  most  societies.  -Stuart  Chase  in  The  Progressive 
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^aled^  look  At  "IVA 

T^NOXVILLE,  Tenn.—  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  paying 
*^  off.  The  program  of  regional  development  operating  in  seven 
central  states,  is  giving  huge  benefits  in  electrical  power,  flood  con- 
trol, agricultural  and  industrial  development,  improved  river  navi- 
gation and  reforestation. 

The  power  of  the  moving  water  has  been  harnessed.  Officials  say 
it  has  sparked  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  the  valley  to  renewed 
life.  The  statisticians  note  that  the  per  capita  income  of  the  valley  has 
increased  in  the  16  years  of  TVA  operation  from  40%  to  60%  of  the 
United  States  average. 

Enthusiastic  officials  say  the  gains  have  only  begun  to  show. 

That's  what  they  told  a  group  of  140  scientists  and  administrators 
from  41  countries  including  Canada,  who  visited  the  valley  following 
the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference. 

The  United  States  government  took  the  party  to  the  valley  to 
show  them  the  best  example  in  the  U.S.  of  over-all  application  of  the 
conservation  and  utilization  ideas  which  had  been  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations  meeting. 

Knoxville,  TVA  headquarters,  was  the  party's  last  stop  in  the 
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valley.  The  city  lies  near  the  headwaters  of  the  river  w^hich  flows  for 
652  miles,  southwest  through  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  west  and 
northwest  through  northern  Alabama,  north  through  Tennessee  again 
to  join,  in  Kentucky,  the  Ohio  River  which  empties  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  parts  of  which  border 
the  valley,  are  included  in  the  scheme,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1933. 

Twenty-seven  dams  now  curb  the  river  which  year  after  year 
caused  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to  cities  and  farms  during 
uncontrolled  rampages.  Officials  estimate  TV  A  flood-control  work 
last  year  alone  averted  $13  million  worth  of  damage  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  $1,600,000  worth  to  agricultural  areas  in  the  lower  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  basins: 

And  the  dams  also  help  provide: 

1.  Power  for  the  144  municipal  and  cooperative  electric  systems. 
In  1933,  less  than  3%  of  farms  in  the  region  were  supplied  with  electri- 
city; now  66%  are  served.  More  than  2,000  manufacturing  concerns 
have  been  started,  increasing  by  163%  such  enterprises. 

2.  The  630-mile  navigation  channel  which  last  year  carried  420 
million  ton-miles  of  freight,  10  times  the  amount  of  freight  carried 
before  TVA  set  up  shop  in  the  watershed  which  covers  an  area  about 
the  size  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  combined. 

3.  The  lake-reservoirs  which  provide  10,000  miles  of  shoreline 
for  recreational  activities  has  given  a  new  tourist  industry  to  the 
valley,  estimated  to  bring  in  $175  million  a  year. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the  valley  since  TVA  was 
started  have  been  in  agriculture,  backbone  of  the  valley's  economy. 
Before  1933  cotton  and  com  were  the  almost  exclusive  crops;  the 
heavy  rain,  51  inches  a  year,  was  washing  the  soil  away  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  the  land  was  left  bare;  in  many  agricul- 
tural districts  more  than  half  the  population  was  on  relief. 

Today  most  farmers  are  changing  their  methods:  by  sowing  cover 
crops  in  the  land  which  formerly  lay  idle  during  the  winter;  by  putting 
some  of  their  acreage  into  new  crops;  and  yet  still  growing  more  cot- 
ton and  corn  than  before. 

This,  say  officials,  has  been  accomplished  through  general  educa- 
tion in  advanced  agricultural  methods  and  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
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Test  demonstration  farms  were  organized  throughout  the  valley 
using  fertilizer  made  at  the  TVA  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  The 
farmers  living  near  the  test  farms  soon  saw  the  benefits  from  using 
fertilizer  and  varying  crop  production  and  did  likewise. 

Some  of  the  results:  about  one  million  acres  of  agricultural  land 

have  been  terraced  to  save  the  soil;  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1944 

cover  crops  which  prevent  erosion  replaced  corn  or  cotton  on  another 

one  million  acres;  the  number  of  livestock  raised  has  increased  9%. 

— Canadian  Press 

Editor's  Note:  Technocracy  does  not  approve  the  design  of  TVA.  Long  before  TVA, 
Technocracy  called  for  real  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  as  part  of  the 
specifications  of  a  Continental  Hydrology.  The  present  TVA  is  a  Price  System 
abortion;  for  instance,  it  is  not  real  flood  control,  as  the  water  still  flows  into  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Technocracy  proposed  that  a  river 
highway  from  the  Tennessee  River  be  developed  southward  into  the  Tombigbee  River 
and  Mobile  Bay,  allowing  the  floodwaters  to  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by-passing  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  also  providing  a  short  water  route  into  the  east 
central  states. 

Re€wJu^4t  in  Pn.intiH<f, 

TJOSTON. — An  amazing  new  machine  that  sets  type  quickly  and 
■■^  perfectly  on  film,  without  using  metal,  was  announced  today 
(September  16). 

Publishers  and  scientists  declared  it  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  printing  field,  bringing  enormous  savings  over  present  costs  of 
printing  newspapers,  books  and  magazines,  and  a  huge  growth  in  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

The  machine  uses  an  ordinary  typewriter  keyboard,  and  a  sten- 
ographer can  run  it. 

The  machine  'thinks'  in  order  to  space  all  lines  perfectly  and 
instantly. 

It  uses  a  photo-electric  'gun'  to  print  on  the  film  each  letter  or 
character  struck  on  the  keyboard. 

It  can  print  in  any  families  or  styles  of  type,  in  any  desired  size 
from  headlines  to  small  print,  at  any  desired  moment. 

It  photographs  six  letters  a  second,  or  12  newspaper  cohimn- 
lines  a  minute. 
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It  could  go  to  20  lines  a  minute,  or  IV^  times  the  top  capacity  of 
a  linotype  machine  setting  metal  type. 

A  reporter  in  a  hurry  might  set  his  own  story  in  type  as  he 
wrote  it. 

It  is  even  possible  that  some  day  the  Associated  Press  and  other 
news  organizations  could  transmit  a  story  and  have  it  received  in  type 
by  newspapers  in  whatever  type  style  and  size  each  one  wanted.* 

The  film  can  be  used  to  make  offset  plates  for  offset  printing,  or 
regular  photo-engravings  for  regular  printing. 

It  was  predicted  that  new  methods  could  be  developed  to  pro- 
duce engraved  plates  within  five  minutes  or  less,  ready  to  go  to  press. 

The  machine,  as  yet  unnamed,  is  the  invention  in  co-operative 
work  of  two  French  engineers,  Rene  A.  Higonnet  and  Louis  Moyroud, 
the  Lithomat  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  and 
associates  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Formation  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Research  Foundation  Inc.,  an 
unique  organization  to  spur  research  in  the  whole  printing  industry 
was  announced  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  taken  over  development  of  the  new  photo  -  composing 
machine. 

It  is  supported  by  139  leading  concerns  in  the  newspaper,  book- 
publishing,  lithographic,  magazine  trade-composition  and  printing 
plant  fields. 

Present  methods  of  printing  are  obsolete  and  on  the  way  out, 
declared  Dr.  Bush,  president  of  Carnegie  Institution  and  a  director 
of  the  new  Foundation. 

'Some  day,  we  may  do  printing  without  any  metal  whatsoev4ir.' 

— ^Associated  Press 
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OTTAWA. — Canada's  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  dropped  sharply  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  imports  from  United  States. 
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The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  in  the  six-month  period 
Canada  exported  $15,200,000  more  goods  than  she  imported.  But  in 
that  same  period  imports  from  United  States  exceeded  exports  by 
$308,300,000. 

The  adverse  balance  with  United  States  was  the  highest  half- 
yearly  figure  since  1947  when  it  hit  $488  million  and  led  the  govern- 
ment to  impose  import  restrictions  to  conserve  vitally  needed  United 
States  dollars. 

Trade  Minister  Howe  intimated  that  the  government  will  resort 
to  further  restrictions  to  curb  the  flow  of  imports  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  United  States  funds. 

The  adverse  balance  of  $308,000,000  with  the  United  States  in 
the  January-June  period  compared  with  an  adverse  balance  of  $228,- 
200,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  j.948.  In  pre-war  years  the 
average  adverse  balance  was  $55,100,000. 

The  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  United  Kingdom  continued 
to  decrease.  The  balance  amounted  to  $174,200,000  compared  with 
$220,900,000  in  the  first  half  of  1948  and  $269,000,000  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1947.  In  pre-war  years  the  average  favorable 
balance  for  the  period  was  $93,100,000. 

The  favorable  balance  with  other  countries  of  the  world  was 
$29,100,000  compared  with  $148,800,000  in  1948  and  $88,500,000  in 
1947.  In  pre-war  years  the  average  favorable  balance  was  $85,700,000. 

Total  Canadian  imports  for  the  first  six  months  was  $1,409,400,000 
compared  with  $1,270,100,000.  Canadian  imports  during  that  time 
were  $1,438,400,000   against  $1,418,800,000. 

In  the  period  imports  from  United  States  amounted  to  $1,008,- 
800,000  compared  with  $884,500,000  a  year  ago.  Exports  were  $700,- 
500,000  against  $656,300,000. 

With  the  United  Kingdom,  imports  were  $13,200,000  against 
$193,100,000.  Exports  were  $337,400,000  against  $360,000,000.  Al- 
though United  Kingdom  recently  announced  a  25%  cut  in  imports 
from  dollar  countries,  the  cut  was  not  reflected  in  the  June  figures. 
It  is  not  expected  that  it  will  seriously  affect  the  Canadian  situation 
until  early  next  year.  — Canadian  Press 
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TRIFLE,  Colorado. — Extraction  of  oil  from  shale  has  been  solved 
'^■'  here,  assuring  the  United  States  of  gasoline  for  centuries. 

The  baptism  of  this  new  industry  takes  place  next  week.  Then 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  demonstrate  to  more  than  200  key  indus- 
trial men  the  new  shale  mine,  the  oil  plant  and  new  processes  which 
make  this  new  kind  of  oil  as  cheaply  as  petroleum. 

Boyd  Guthrie,  supervising  engineer,  said:  'Based  on  work  to 
date,  we  estimate  a  barrel  of  crude  shale  oil  can  be  produced  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50.'  Crude  petroleum  has  been  selling  for  just  under  or 
over  $2.50  a  barrel  recently. 

An  Act  of  Congress  in  1944,  five  years'  work  and  about  $6,000,000 
produced  this  industrial  miracle.  Congress  legislated  with  the  idea 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  United  States  should  never  run 
short  of  oil. 

The  single  mass  of  marlestone  shale,  a  9000-foot-high  plateau 
covering  1000  square  miles,  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  tapped 
here  in  west-central  Colorado,  contains  about  seven  times  more  oil 
than  the  United  States  has  used  in  all  90  years  since  oil  was  discovered 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  plateau  has  22  times  more  recoverable  oil  than  the  proven 
petroleum  reserves  of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Bureau  men  here  believe  they  have  advanced  the  science  of 
making  shale  oil  to  the  point  where  it  can  now  begin  to  supplement 
petroleum.  This  has  been  a  goal  of  oil  men  all  over  the  world  for 
more  than  a  century,  for  shale  oil  antedates  petroleum. 

The  most  spectacular  thing  the  Bureau  has  done  is  in  new 
methods  of  mining  the  shale  rock.  In  the  present  tests  each  miner 
is  producing  more  than  100  tons  daily.  The  limit  was  supposed  to  be 
six  tons  a  man  in  1925  when  scientists  investigated. 

The  cost  here  is  just  over  30  cents  a  ton.  To  that,  industry  will 
have  to  add  another  30  cents  for  overhead  and  depreciation.  Extrac- 
tion and  refining  make  up  most  of  the  rest  of  the  cost. 

Crude  shale  oil  is  a  cross  between  oil  and  coal.  Under  90  degrees 
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Fahrenheit,  the  new  oil  is  a  soft,  black  solid.  But  it  makes  good  gas- 
oline and  diesel  oil,  good  fuel  oils  and  promises  powerful  new  jet- 
plane  fuels.   Refining  still  has  to  be  perfected.  — Associated  Press 


MeuMlt  MecUanicxil  B^cUn 

^AMBRIDGE,  Mass.— Harvard  University  today  (September  13) 
^^    introduced  a  new  electronic  brain,  its  'fastest  and  smartest.' 

The  new  'wizard'  is  known  as  Mark  III,  and  is  20  times  faster  than 
its  companion,  Mark  II. 

It  can  solve  mathematical  problems  in  a  fraction  of  a  second 
whereas  a  human  being  would  require  days,  years  or  perhaps  centur- 
ies to  work  out  the  same  problem. 

Harvard  scientists  showed  the  new  'brain'  to  a  gathering  of  scien- 
tists who  opened  a  four-iday  symposium  here  on  electronic  and  mech- 
anical computing  machines. 

It  has  a  new  type  'memory'  system  that  is  capable  of  storing 
64,000  digits  and  leading  the  computing  part  of  the  machine  through 
a  complex  mathematical  problem  of  4000  steps. 

The  scientists  said  the  memory  system  consists  of  eight  storage 
drums  and  a  sequencing  drum. 

In  all,  the  new  machine  weighs  10  tons.  It  is  about  30  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide. 

Problems  to  be  solved  are  fed,  or  punched,  on  a  magnetic  tape 
to  the  sequencing  drum  which  in  turn  'commands'  the  computing 
section  to  accomplish  the  desired  operations  with  the  numbers  in  the 
storage  drum. 

The  results,  the  scientists  explained,  then  come  out  of  the 
machine  on  another  magnetic  tape. 

The  nine  drums  are  busy  places. 

They  can  receive  more  than  4000  16-digit  numbers,  plus  4000 
'commands'  for  carrying  out  the  various  operations  of  the  machine. 

Of  course,  a  human  brain  unconsciously  probably  gives  out  more 
than  4000  commands  during  any  24  hours. 
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However,  the  computing  section  of  the  machine  that  carries  out 
the  commands  can  multiply  two  16-digits  numbers  in  a  fraction  over 
twelve-thousandths  of  a  second. 

Try  that  out  on  your  human  brain. 

It  can  also  add  these  figures  in  one-third  that  time. 

The  Mark  III  has  still  another  feature. 

It  has  a  specially  designed  'coding  box'  that  speeds  up  the  pro- 
cess of  translating  mathematical  symbols  and  operations  into  a  'lan- 
guage' the  machine  can  use. 

The  coding  box  consists  of  a  six  by  ten  foot  panel  of  more  than 
200  keys,  each  with  a  number  or  mathematical  sjrmbol  on  it. 

Using  a  keyboard,  a  mathematician  can  record  on  a  magnetic  tape 
all  the  commands  the  machine  needs  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  new  brain  was  built  for  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  be  used  at  the  naval  proving  ground  command  at  Dahlgren, 
Va.  — British  United  Press 


■T'HE  split  switch  and  the  multi-tubular  boiler  contributed  toward 
*  making  high  speed  possible  on  railroads,  and  invention  of  the  air 
brake  added  greatly  to  safety  along  with  the  automatic  coupler  and 
signaling. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  railroading,  experimentation  with 
mechanical  power  has  proceeded  apace.  In  view  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive  through  the  years,  one  would  be  rash  indeed 
to  predict  that  the  ultimate  has  been  achieved.  In  our  own  day,  how- 
ever, we  have  witnessed  a  significant  change  in  railroad  motive 
power.  Possibilities  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  could  not  be 
fully  realized  until  certain  metallurgical  processes  had  produced  the 
metals  necessary  in  construction  of  the  modem  machine.  It  has  been 
only  a  few  years  since  the  diesel  engine  was  an  inventor's  dream. 
Yet  we  have  seen  it  taking  a  place  on  the  railroads  of  this  countiy  so 
rapidly  that  one  important  locomotive  building  company  has  discon- 
tinued production  of  steam  locomotives. 
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An  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new  power  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  diesel-electric  locomotives,  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1948,  handled  about  20%  of  the  freight  traffic,  as  measured  in  gross 
ton-miles;  38%  of  the  passenger  traffic,  measured  in  passenger  train 
car-miles,  and  did  nearly  35%    of  yard  switching  locomotive  hours. 

This  technological  development  with  its  application  to  the  rail- 
roads has  posed  a  most  serious  problem  for  the  Brotherhood.  If  it 
is  possible  for  20,000  diesel-electric  locomotives  to  do  the  work  form- 
erly requiring  35,000  conventional  locomotives  powered  by  steam,  as 
builders  are  claiming  will  be  done,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  serious 
threat  of  unemployment  will  face  the  rank  and  file  of  railroad  work- 
ers in  the  next  few  years. 

The  first  national  diesel  -  electric  agreement  on  railroads  was 
negotiated  by  our  Brotherhood  with  a  committee  representing  the 
carriers  in  1937.  Certain  concessions  have  been  gained  and  improve- 
ments made  in  that  agreement  from  time  to  time — in  fact  the  organ- 
ization is  now  engaged  in  the  latest  movement  seeking  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  members  as  they  are  affected  by  this  new  machine 
which  has  excited  such  widespread  interest  on  railroads  everywhere. 

Scientific  development  has  already  reached  the  point  where  rail- 
roads have  been  enabled  to  move,  on  the  average,  a  ton-mile  of  freight 
and  equipment  with  only  two  ounces  of  coal  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fuel  oil,  when  the  work  is  done  by  a  steam  locomotive,  or  with  only 
a  tablespoonful  of  fuel  when  the  work  is  performed  by  a  modern 
diesel  locomotive. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  already  made  there  is  no  letup 
in  planning  and  experimentation.  Steam-turbine-electric  locomotives 
were  recently  placed  in  operation  on  one  railroad,  and  the  first  gas- 
turbine-electric  locomotive  to  be  built  and  operated  in  the  United 
States  began  track  tests  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  last  November.  It 
went  into  experimental  operation  on  one  of  our  western  railroads 
this  spring.  The  product  of  more  than  four  years  of  development 
work  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  American  Locomotive 
Company,  it  is  oil  fired  and  its  ultimate  success  will  be  determined 
by  lengthy  factory  and  road  tests.    Measuring  83  feet  long  and  ten 
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feet  wide,  the  unit  weighs  250  tons;  it  generates  4500  horsepower,  and 
is  designed  to  operate  at  79  miles  per  hour. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  to  give  some  picture  of 
the  rapid  advances  being  made  technologically,  but  even  so,  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  possible  use  that  will  be  made  of  atomic 
power  in  transportation.  Certainly  the  results  of  scientific  research 
will,  before  many  years,  be  made  available  for  practical  application. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  this  newly 
released  energy  will  be  harnessed  for  use  in  the  motive  power  of  our 
industrial  system. 
— Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen's  Magazine 


lAr  LAKE  SUCCESS. — Scientists  are  experimenting  with  an  underground  fire  in 
Alabama  that  may  make  it  possible  to  heat  your  home  and  drive  your  car  at  a 
fraction  of  present  costs. 

The  United  Nations  scientific  conference  on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
resources  was  told  about  the  blaze — turning  coal  into  gas  without  mining  it — by 
M.  H.  Fies  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  and  James  L.  Elder  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

It  was  set  off  by  a  hand  grenade  last  March  in  a  U-shaped  tunnel  through  a 
coal  seam  at  Gorgas,  Ala. 

It  is  still  burning,  under  blasts  of  air  from  first  one  end  of  the  tunnel  and  then 
the  other. 

Results,  so  far,  indicate  possibility  of  producing  gas  for  heating  and  industry  at 
$3.50  a  ton,  the  two  scientists  reported  to  delegates  from  50  countri&s. 

The  same  set-up  can  be  used  for  cheap  production  of  so-called  'synthesis'  gas 
used  in  the  conversion  of  coal  to  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products. 

— Canadian  Press 

^  GENEVA,  Switzerland. — The  United  Nations  economic  commission  for  Europe 
said  a  favorable  European  production  record  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  was  over- 
shadowed by  alarming  deterioration  in  Europe's  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  industrial  recovery  of  Western  Germany  'has  virtually  come  to  a  stand- 
still' and  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  all  showed  a  decline 
in  industrial  output  due  to  lack  of  demand,  the  commission  reported  in  a  quarterly 
survey.  — Associated  Press 

if  MODERNIZING  America's  bituminous  coal  mines  means  replacing  'pick  and 
shovel'  mining  with  power  machines.  Today  more  than  91%  of  production  is 
mechanically  cut  and  60%  is  mechanically  loaded.  And  among  many  new  prepara- 
tion plants  now  under  construction  is  one  designed  to  wash  and  grade  coal  for  specific 
uses  at  a  record  rate  of  2,000  tons  an  hour.  — Bituminous  Coal  Institute 

*  ALL  THE  CURRENT  TWADDLE  about  freedom  is  poppycock.  The  length 
of  the  working  day  and  the  number  of  such  days  in  the  week  is  the  only  true 
measure  of  freedom.  — George  Bernard  Shaw 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  ivhich  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of   working   hours,   to   every   citizen   on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   A   REVOLU- 

tionary  new  process  of  canning  fresh 
milk  have  progressed  to  the  stage  where 
the  method  is  ready  to  be  tested  in  com- 
mercial production,  its  discoverers  dis- 
close. 

Dr.  Roy  Graves,  former  top  dairy 
scientist  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Jack  Stambaugh,  dairy 
farmer  and  implement  dealer,  have  been 
working  on  the  process  for  several 
months  at  the  latter's  farm  near  Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana.  Their  work,  presaging 
radical  changes  in  the  dairy  industry, 
first   was   made   public   early   this   year. 

The  Graves-Stambaugh  method  of  pro- 
cessing milk  makes  it  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  can  fresh  milk  just  as  fruit 
juices  or  soups  now  are  canned.  Experi- 
ments with  the  process  thus  far  have 
shown  that  milk  canned  and  held  under 
refrigeration  for  nearly  four  months  is 
stable  and  well  flavored,  and  does  not 
become  contaminated  or  sour. 

Stambough  and  Graves  told  a  reporter 
that  engineers  are  at  work  designing 
equipment  for  use  in  a  commercial  pilot 
plant,  which  they  hope  to  have  erected 
and  in  operation  early  next  year.  The 
plant  will  be  located  near  Valparaiso.  Its 
cost  cannot  be  computed  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  engineers  have  not  completed 
the  designing  of  some  equipment. 
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'Our  problem  now  is  to  get "  a  pilot 
plant  that  will  do  the  work  on  a  com- 
mercial saale  along  the  lines  of  the  best 
methods  we've  worked  out  in  our  experi- 
mental work,'  said  Graves.  'When  we 
get  the  pilot  plant  running  smoothly, 
we'll  be  ready  to  expand.' 

Research  carried  on  by  the  Continental 
Can  Company  in  conjunction  with  the 
experiments  at  Valparaiso  have  deter- 
mined that  the  most  siatisfactory  type 
of  container  for  the  milk  is  a  tin  can 
coated  inside  with  a  thin  film  of  enamel. 
When  the  product  eventually  goes  on  the 
market  it  likely  will  appear  in  two  sizes 
of  containers,  one  holding  about  three 
pints  and  the  other  nearly  a  gallon. 

THE    FIRST    MERCURY   TURBINE- 

generator  built  since  the  wiar  has  gone 
into  operation  at  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  equipment, 
which  uses  mercury  vapor  instead  of 
steam  to  drive  a  turbine,  was  made  by 
General  Electric  Co. 

The  turbine-generator  produces  15,000 
kw.  of  electricity.  It  has  a  boiler  that 
heats  mercury  into  vapor  (like  water  is 
heated  into  steam).  The  vapor  not  only 
drives  the  turbine,  which  in  turn  drives 
an  electric  generator,  but  it  also  supplies 
extra  heat.  The  heat  makes  steam  for 
other  turbine  -  generators  in  the  power 
station. 

G.E.   says  several  similar  mercury 
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power  plants  will  be  installed  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  year. 

A  DRAWING  PRESS  STAMPS  OUT 
roofs  of  auto  bodies  at  high  speed,  bet- 
ters the  production  of  conventional  pres- 
ses by  75%,  says  the  manufacturer,  Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp.,   Hamilton,   Ohio, 

The  press  can  use  dies  up  to  200  inches 
long  and  draws  to  a  depth  of  24  inches. 
The  sheet  steel  flows  into  the  die  at 
about  70  feet  a  minute.  The  press  oper- 
ates at  the  rate  of  six  strokes  a  minute. 

In  the  Hamilton  press,  the  plunger 
slide  is  in  the  bed  and  travels  upward 
when  making  a  draw,  reversing  the  con- 
ventional operation.  This  way  the  stamp- 
ing comes  out  of  the  die  right  side  up 
after  it  is  pressed.  This  not  only  speeds 
up  handling  but  also  cuts  down  scratches 
and  damage  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stamping. 

Lima-Hamilton  Corp.  has  another 
model  of  high-speed  design  for  stamping 
smaller  work,  like  auto  door  panels. 
Operating  at  16  strokes  a  minute,  the 
press  is  automatically  fed  with  the  sheet 
material. 

AN  ENVELOPE-OPENER  AND  SEAL- 
ing  machine  for  faster  mail-handling  has 
been  introduced  by  Commercial  Controls 
Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  MultiOpener  automatically  opens 
and  stacks  thousands  of  envelopes  an 
hour.  The  handling  speed  depends  upon 
the  size  of  envelopes  and  the  ability  of 
the  operator.  The  opener  has  a  cutting 
adjustment  with  a  dial  setting  for  light, 
medium,  or  heavy  cuts.  A  precision  feed 
principle  assures  cutting  the  full  length 
of  the  envelope  edge  without  damaging 
the  contents,  the  company  says. 


On  the  sealing  machine,  a  patented 
water  feed  provides  a  uniform  flow  of 
water  to  the  gummed  envelope  flap.  The 
sealing  blade  on  the  machine  seals  all 
standard-size  envelopes  without  getting 
them  dirty. 

Self-lubricating  bearings  in  both  ma- 
chines give  smooth,  quiet  operation, 
while  rubber  feet  hold  them  securely  on 
the  desk.  Adjustable  receiving  hoppers 
handle  different  envelope  sizes. 

ELECTRONICS  'BLACK  MAGIC 
promises  to  revolutionize  marine  naviga- 
tion, an  Associated  Press  dispatch  indi- 
cates. It  will  be  done  by  a  new  gadget — 
the  'raydist'  plotting  board — which  has 
had  a  demonstration  before  U.S.  military 
men.  The  new  navigation  aid  is  designed 
lo  give  ships  'eyes'  that  can  pierce  any 
kind  of  weather. 
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The  device  is  built  in  a  table-like, 
glass-topped  cabinet,  enclosing  a  model 
ship  on  a  marine  chart.  Through  a  sys- 
tem of  radio  waves,  the  ship  model 
traces  accuilately  the  movements  of  an 
actual  ship  at  sea — to  within  one  foot 
in  a  mile. 

By  watching  the  model  maneuvering 
on  the  chart  an  observer  on  shore  can 
follow  the  exact  course  of  a  ship  miles 
away  with  accuracies  that  have  been  un- 
obtainable in  the  past  with  all  known 
methods  of  navigation. 

And  with  the  raydist  plotter  on  board 
the  ship  whose  course  it  is  tracing,  the 
skipper  of  the  vessel  can  see  what  his 
ship  is  doing  at  the  moment  he  does  it. 
Almost  like  blind  flying. 

The  plotting  board  works  like  this:  a 
small  radio  transmitter  on  board  ship 
sends  its  signal  to  several  receivers  on 
shore.  These  signals  are  used  to  pin-point 
the  ship's  exact  position.  Devices  known 
as  servo-mechanisms  push  and  pull  the 
model  by  means  of  steel  tapes. 

This  electronic  'mirror'  is  expected  not 
only  to  bring  hitherto  unobtainable 
safety  to  sea  lanes,  but  to  be  useful  for 
oil  exploration,  hydrographic  surveys, 
and  river  and  channel  charting. 

A  MACHINE  DEVELOPED  BY  SHEF- 
field  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  automatically 
gages,  classifies  and  segregates  automo- 
bile connecting  rods.  Sheffield  says  it: 
(1)  speeds  up  the  job  of  checking  criti- 
cal dimensions;  (2)  increases  produc- 
tivity; and  (3)  eliminates  the  cost  of 
separate  gages  to  check  each  dimension. 
Connecting  rods  fed  into  the  machine 
are  gaged  for  all  critical  dimensions, 
stamped  with  proper  classifications,  and 
segregated  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five 
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seconds.  Only  one  man  is  required  to 
operate  the  machine.  He  loads  the  rods 
on  eight  continuously  rotating  platforms 
that  carry  the  parts  to  their  checking 
stations.  The  part  is  automatically  re- 
jected if  the  machine  finds  it  bent  or 
twisted. 

Safety  switches  stop  the  machine 
when  a  part  becomes  jammed  or  runs 
into  any  interference.  An  additional 
switch  connected  to  a  safety  arm  pre- 
vents the  operator  from  reaching  into 
the  works  beyond  the  loading  position. 
An  indicator  panel  tells  the  operator 
which  part  of  the  rod  is  beyond  allow- 
able limits. 

A  MACHINE  WHICH  RECORDS  Vis- 
ually the  activity  of  the  brain  has  been 
made  by  scientists  of  the  Burden  Neuro- 
logical Institute  at  Bristol,  England. 

It  is  a  development  of  the  electro  en- 
cephalograph  and  has  80  adjustable  con- 
trols, some  200  valves  and  24  cathode 
ray  tubes.  The  electrodes  are  fitted  to  the 
patient's  head  and  a  picture  of  the  brain 
is  thrown  on  a  screen  where  it  can  be 
studied  by  the  doctors.  It  is  believed  this 
machine  may  revolutionize  the  present 
treatment  of  brain  disorders.  If  installed 
in  every  hospital  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  all  people  suspected  of  serious  brain 
disorder  to  travel  to  specialist  hospitals 
for  examination 

THE    FIRST    RAIL    MICROWAVE 

system  in  the  U.S.  will  go  into  use  on  the 
Rock  Island  when  installation  is  com- 
pleted by  Philco  Corp.  The  communica- 
tions system  can  handle  up  to  32  voice 
channels,  plus  a  number  of  telegraph, 
teletype  and  signaling  circuits. 
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A  LATHE  FOR  DUPLICATING  STEEL 
mill  rolls  has  been  developed  by  Ameri- 
can Tool  Works.  The  company  says  the 
machine  makes  rolls  of  any  shape  six  or 
seven  times  faster  than  conventional 
methods. 

AN  ALKYD  RESIN  FOR  USE  AS  A 
vehicle  in  flat  wall  paints  has  been  de- 
veloped by  U.S.  Industrial  Chemicals, 
Inc.  U.S.I.C.  says  it  cuts  brushing  time 
by  25 9f,  increases  washability. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SYNTHETIC  RUB- 
ber  has  been  developed  which  will  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  the  Arctic,  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  reports.  The  pro- 
duct can  be  used  in  hoses,  conveyor 
belts,  hospital  sheeting,  gloves  and  auto- 
mobile parts. 

WOLLASTONITE,  A  MINERAL  MIN- 
ed  in  New  York  State,  is  being  studied 
by  N.Y.  State  College  of  Ceramics,  and 
Department  of  Commerce's  Office  of 
Technical  Service  for  industrial  poten- 
tials. The  mineral  has  already  been  used 
in  pilot  plant  operations  as  as  compon- 
ent for  thermal  insulation,  agricultural 
liming,  and  mineral  wool. 

A  SCREW -TYPE  GRAB  WHICH 
speed  up  the  handling  of  paper  pulp  and 
other  baled  materials  in  large  warehouses 
has  been  manufactured  by  Cleveland 
Tramrail  Division,  Cleveland  Crane  and 
Engineering  Co.  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

The  grab  has  three  floating  heads  that 
pick  up  three  bales  at  a  time.  Each  head 
has  a  motor-driven  auger  that  screws  into 
a  bale  and  holds  it  secure  in  transporta- 
tion. The  floating  feature  of  the  pick-up 


allows  the  bales  to  be  picked  up  when 
they  are  stacked  unevenly.  One  bale  can 
be  six  inches  below  another  without  in- 
terfering with  the  lifting  action  of  the 
heads.  A  signal  light  on  each  head  tells 
the  crane  operator  when  the  augers  are 
firmly  in  position. 

Controls  for  the  bale  grabber  are 
located  in  the  operator's  cab  of  the  crane 
to  which  the  grabber  is  attached. 

A  PEANUT  COMBINE  HARVESTER, 
designed  by  the  University  of  Georgia, 
is  going  through  shake- down  runs  after 
three  years  of  development.  Two  oper- 
ators can  harvest  one  acre  of  peanuts  an 
hour. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  CALCULATOR 
produced  by  Friden  Calculating  Machine 
Co.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  is  streamlined  in 
construction  and  appearance  to  cut  down 
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the  fatigue  and  effort  of  the  operator. 
The  machine  will  speed  up  the  handling 
of  payrolls,  inventories,  and  tax  compila- 
tions, the  maker  says. 

It  has  fully  automatic  multiplication, 
division,  addition  and  subtraction.  An 
operator  can  write  the  answer  to  one 
problem  while  the  next  is  being  automa- 
tically computed. 

When  the  operator  is  working  lengthy 
division  problems,  an  alignment  device 
automatically  centers  the  divisor  under 
the  dividend  on  the  register 

A  IRON-SILICON-M  A  G  N  E  S  I  U  M 
alloy,  developed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  produces  a  stronger, 
more  ductile  nodular  iron  when  added 
to  gray  iron  for  castings.  The  alloy  cuts 
down  the  use  of  strategic  metals  like 
nickel  and  copper. 

A  NEW  VIBRATING  MACHINE  FOR 

packing  oysters  in  barrels  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Hewitt-Robbins,  Inc.,  and 
J.  W.  Elsworth  Co.  It  is  patterned  on  the 
Hewitt-Robins  machines  that  bounce  100- 
ton  foundry  castings  and  shake  frozen 
coal  from  railroad  cars. 

A  METAL  CASTING  PROCESS  AT 
Budd's  Aero  Castings,  Inc.,  simultan- 
eously (1)  casts,  (2)  molds,  (3)  forges, 
and  (4)  coins  a  product  to  the  finished 
state.  Since  the  patents  are  pending,  the 
company  won't  give  details  but  it  claims 
that  the  process  cuts  out  60%  to  70% 
of  the  machining  operations,  increases 
tensile  and  yield  strength  of  the  finished 
product  by  10%  to  40%c. 

FUSSY  SLEEPERS  CAN  BUY  AN 
electric   blanket   that   automatically   ad- 
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justs  to  the  heat  needs  of  their  bodies. 
Manufactured  by  Lostro,  Inc.,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  blanket  has  four  separate  warm- 
ing zones.  Thermostats  in  each  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  heat  given  off  from  the 
sleeper's  body. 

DESK  -  FAX,     WESTERN     UNION'S 

pint  -  sized  telegraph  office,  has  been 
installed  in  eight  cities.  Less  than  a 
cubic  foot  in  size,  the  machine  eliminates 
the  operator. 

Senders  write  their  telegram,  push  a 
button,  and  a  tiny  stylus  traces  the 
message  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  Elec- 
trical impulses  transmit  the  facsimile  to 
a  Western  Union  recording  center.  In- 
coming telegrams  are  announced  by  a 
buzzer 

Business  and  Finance 

LOADINGS  OF  REVENUE  FREIGHT 

for  the  week  ended  September  10  totaled 
624,197  cars,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  announced.  This  was 
11.3%  fewer  than  for  the  preceding 
week,  20.9%  fewer  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding week  last  year  and  32.3%  fewer 
than  during  the  corresponding  week  two 
years  ago.  Decreases  were  reported  for 
all  commodities  except  livestock  and 
coke. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads also  reported  that  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1949,  earnings  totaled  only 
$200  million,  compared  with  $336  mil- 
lion in  1948. 

Carloadings  on  Canadian  railways  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  September  10,  took 
a  sharp  drop  to  73,526  cars,  compared 
with  85,027  cars  for  the  previous  week 
and  76,929  cars  in  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 
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CANADIAN     COMMERCIAL    C  O  N- 

cerns  are  failing  at  a  rate  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  1941,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  year  500  construction,  fin- 
ancial and  other  business  organizations 
were  flattened,  leaving  behind  a  trail  of 
$8,725,000  worth  of  liabilities.  The  num- 
ber of  failures  compared  with  425  in  the 
same  period  last  year  and  the  low  of  113 
in  1946. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  SLUMPED  TO  A 
rate  of  $10.8  billion  per  year  in  July, 
IdVc  below  June.  Except  for  November, 
1948,  when  the  maritime  strike  cut  ex- 
ports,  the   July   drop   was   the   sharpest 


since  October,  1946.  Exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton, coal  and  merchant  vessels  were 
down  the  most 

U.S.  imports -chief  source  of  dollars 
for  foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  goods — fell 
to  a  rate  of  $5.5  billion  per  year  in  July, 
the  lowest  since  November,  1947.  They 
were  137r  below  June,  28%  below 
March. 

The  export  surplus  shrank  to  a  rate 
of  $5.3  billion  per  year,  down  $1.6  bil- 
lion from  June.  The  drop  in  imports  had 
widened  the  export  surplus  beyond  the 
capacity  of  other  countries  to  pay  for  in 
dollars.  They  cut  their  purchases  from 
the  U.S.  to  reduce  the  surplus. 


iir  OTTAWA.— Stimulated  by  increased  industrial  expansion,  Canada's  metal  and 
mineral  industries  produced  almost  $2  billion  worth  of  goods  last  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported. 

The  gain  of  more  than  $225  million  over  1947  was  derived  through  greater  effort 
and  greater  turnover  by  every  'economic  area'  in  the  country,  the  bureau  said. 

Production  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  majiufactures  shot  up  22%  from 
$1,034,500,000  in  1947  to  $1,261,200,000  in  1948. 

Mostly  through  increased  petroleum  production,  the  output  of  manufacturing 
establishments  using  non-metallic  minerals  as  their  principal  materials  rose  29% 
from  $550,800,000  to  $708,400,000. 

All  of  the  seven  varieties  of  industries  comprising  the  non-ferrous  metals  group 
showed  upward  gains.  The  largest  segment,  the  smelting  and  refining  industry,  shot 
up  27.2%)  to  $576,300,000. 

Electrical  products  ran  up  a  16.2%  gain  to  $425,700,000;  aluminum  products 
advanced  16.5%  to  $46,400,000;  brass  and  copper  products  climbed  17.8%  to  $113,- 
800,000. 

The  petroleum  industry,  the  largest  in  the  group,  swept  upwards  in  production 
from  $311  million  in  1947  to  $389,300,000  last  year.  —Canadian  Press 

^  OTTAWA. — Canada's  population  has  reached  over  thirteen  and  a  half  million 
for  the  first  time,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  announced. 

On  June  1,  population  was  13,545,000  an  increase  of  662,000  over  a  year  earlier. 

Newfoundland's  population  added  348,000  to  the  Dominion's  total. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— The  Census  Bureau  estimated  that  the  United  States  popula- 
tion was  149,452,000  on  August  1.  — Associated  Press 
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r/i^  scientists  came  to  the  UNSCCUR  with  the  innocent  belief  that 
their  only  realm  should  he  in  finding  the  facts.  But  Technocracy 
contends  that  the  scientists  must  assume  the  highest  positions  i)f 
responsibility  in  making  the  social  decisions  of  the  future. 


TVyrOST  days  and  most  years 
•^  ^  the  activities  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess are  dominated  by  the  men 
whose  active  concern  is  the  pres- 
ent. The  Security  Council  rings 
with  the  voices  of  representatives 
of  jealous  nationalisms  tugging 
for  temporary  advantage.  Angry 
men  seek  to  further  their  narrow 
political,  economic  and  military 
objectives. 

But  these  last  three  weeks  have 
been  wonderfully  different.  The 
United  Nations  has  staged  a  meet- 
ing of  men  who  are  thinking 
about  the  future.  Seven  hundred 
scientists  from  50  coun  tries, 
brought  together  in  the  United 
Nations  Scientific  Conference  for 
the  Conservation  and  Utilization 
of  Resources,  have  been  pooling 
their  knowledge,  making  it  freely 
available  to  one  another. 

The  information  is  needed  for 
reasons  to  be  found  in  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  world.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  population  is 
increasing   rapidly.    The   problem 
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of  providing  future  supplies  of 
food  and  other  essential  resources 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  assure 
new  millions  a  fair  standard  of 
living  offers  a  challenge  by  com- 
parison with  which  the  usual 
headaches  presented  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  are  tiny. 

The  scientists  revealed,  along 
with  reports  of  significant  new 
processes,  some  great  gaps  in  our 
utilization  of  our  world.  In  the 
light  of  newer  knowledge  it  be- 
comes clear  that  we  have  by- 
passed elementary  energy  sources 
— the  sun,  the  wind  and  the  tides. 
Though  we  feel  that  we  know  the 
physical  world,  the  oceans — cov- 
ering more  than  70%  of  the 
world's  surface  and  rich  with 
minerals,  grasses  and  fish  —  are 
still  unexplored.  So  is  the  air. 
The  land  areas,  with  which  we 
are  most  intimate,  are  under- 
used; the  tropics  and  the  cold  re- 
gions are  almost  untouched,  and 
even  the  most  thickly  settled  re- 
gions produce  only  a  tiny  part  of 
their  potential. 
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We  are  only  now  learning  that 
inany  materials  which  we  waste 
have  great  value.  Things  formerly 
discarded  are  being  transmuted 
into  resources.  Supposedly  waste 
lands  take  on  new  values. 

While  many  papers  dealt  with 
the  old  and  familiar  physical 
world,  the  scientists  also  raised 
the  curtain  on  a  new  one.  We  now 
produce  resources  and  substances 
which  were  previously  unknown. 
We  release  forces  that  in  quality 
and  intensity  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  world.  These  are 
the  scientific  signposts  which 
emerged  from  UNSCCUR. 

Since  every  facet  of  human  life 
is  or  can  be  affected  by  all  this, 
it  is  the  more  amazing  that  man's 
relationship  to  these  resources 
was  not  on  the  agenda — a  factor 
which  gave  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  discussion.  The  omission  was 
deliberate.  The  conference  had 
been  ordered  —  in  the  directive 
given  it  by  the  UN  Social  and 
Economic  Council  —  to  sidestep 
the  human  side  of  conservation 
and  resource  development.  Be- 
cause of  this  politically  induced 
prohibition  (for  which  the  Brit- 
ish, the  Russians  —  who  finally 
boycotted  the  conference — and  the 
Americans  must  jointly  take  the 
responsibility),  UNSCCUR  could 


not  deal  forthrightly  with  the  re- 
lationship between  resources  and 
peace.  Nor  could  the  conference 
directly  discuss  economics,  cul- 
tural patterns,  politics  or  the  true 
facts  of  population  growth — ^mat- 
ters upon  which  the  social  scien- 
tists, excluded  by  edict  from  the 
meeting,  are  authorities.  Since 
scientists  are  human  beings,  they 
made  many  indirect  references  to 
these  problems;  but  that  was  all. 
The  original  directive  specifi- 
cally stated  that  UNSCCUR 
would  have  'no  policy-making  re- 
sponsibilities,' that  it  would  not 
'formulate  recommendations  to' 
governments.  Actually  it  did  not 
even  have  authority  to  pass  the 
resolutions  necessary  to  continue 
work  in  the  technical  field.  Nor 
could  the  power  and  medical  as- 
pects of  atomic  energy  be  discus- 
sed— a  prohibition  insisted  upon 
by  our  own  State  Department,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
world  looks  to  atomic  energy  as 
the  new  great  resource.  With  the 
conference  circumscribed  in  all 
these  ways,  it  was  inevitable  that 
social  and  economic  problems 
would  be  evaded.  The  availability 
of  resources  and  of  their  distribu- 
tion, curbs  on  monopoly  and  on 
the  private  right  to  do  public 
damage,  had  to  go  by  the  board. 
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These  were  the  deficiencies  of 
UNSCCUR.  The  responsibihty  for 
them  rests  more  on  the  diplomats 
than  on  the  scientists,  but  the  lat- 
ter accepted  the   restrictions.    In 


the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this 
could  mean  trouble  for  a  world 
which  needs  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  scientist's  as  citizens  as  well 
as  technicians.       — A.  G.  Mezerik 


TECHNOCRACY'S  COMMENT: 

The  scientists  who  attended  the  United  Nations  Scienti- 
fic Conference  for  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Re- 
sources came  there  with  the  idea  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  And,  it 
must  be  admitted,  much  valuable  information  was  compiled 
and  presented.  But  the  naivete  of  the  scientists  is  astounding. 
As  a  group,  they  have  fallen  victims  to  the  propaganda  that 
social  decisions  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  'people  who 
understand  social  problems' — ^the  politicians.  Hence,  the 
scientists  came  to  the  UNSCCUR  with  the  innocent  belief 
that  their  only  realm  of  social  concern  should  be  in  finding 
the  facts  and  making  them  known  to  the  world,  but  that  it 
is  not  in  their  province  to  make  social  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations derived  from  those  facts. 

Technocracy  deplores  the  naivete  and  innocent  'auton- 
omy' of  these  scientists;  who,  after  all,  are  the  world's  most 
responsible  citizens.  Technocracy  considers  it  regrettable 
that  these  scientists  have  accepted  the  view  that  they  must 
default  their  social  responsibility  to  such  clandestine  and 
anti-social  interests  as  constitute  the  trinity  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, and  clericalism.  Under  these  latter  dominations, 
motives  are  seldom  if  ever  what  they  are  claimed  to  be. 

Technocracy  strongly  suspects  that  the  primary  motiva- 
tions for  the  calling  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Con- 
ference for  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources 
were:  (1)  To  provide  data  as  to  which  of  the  world's  'back- 
ward' areas  has  enough  resources  to  make  them  sufficiently 
profitable  for  'development'  by  American  business  under 
President  Truman's  world   development   program.     (2)    To 
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serve  as  an  authoritative  sounding  board  for  certain  'planted' 
individuals  whose  assignment  was  to  assure  the  world  that 
there  are  ample  resources  in  the  earth  to  last  for  centuries 
and,  thereby,  instill  more  'confidence'  into  investment  values. 
The  amount  of  newspaper  space  which  was  given  to  such 
individuals  indicates  that  there  was  some  pre-arranged 
'understanding'  with  the  publicity  agencies. 

Technocracy  contends  that  the  scientists  and  technol- 
ogists must  assume  the  highest  positions  of  responsibility  in 
making  the  social  decisions  of  the  future.  In  the  Technate, 
they  would  be  required  to  do  so.  The  time  is  already  past 
due  when  the  social  affairs  of  the  North  American  Continent 
wx^re  removed  from  the  irresponsible  clutches  of  politicians, 
businessmen,  and  foreign-controlled  ecclesiastics  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  competent  administrators — in  the  hands  of 
scientists,  technologists,   and  engineers. 


*  LAKE  SUCCESS,  N.Y.— Julius  A.  Krug,  Secretory  of  the  Interior,  said  his 
department  has  uncovered  'encouraging'  prospects  that  science  may  harness  the  sun's 
energy  for  industrial  production. 

Krug  brought  up  the  subject  himself  at  a  press  conference  during  a  visit  to  the 
United  Nations  scientific  conference   on   conservation   and   utilization  of   resources. 

He  said  he  is  convinced  that  the  problem  of  using  solar  energy,  long  an  intriguing 
one  to  science,  might  be  solved  by  expenditure  of  sums  like  the  $3  billion  spent  by 
the  United  States  on  the  problem  of  atomic  energy. 

His  department  has  been  encouraging  small-scale  experiments  at  various  uni- 
versities and  laboratories,  on  such  uses  of  sun  power  as  heating  houses  and  obtaining 
fresh  water  from  salt.  It  expects  to  complete  a  survey  of  results  so  far  'in  the  next 
several  months,'  he  said.  — Associated  Press 

*  ELECTRONICALLY  CONTROLLED  equipment  is  washing  Pacific  Stage 
Lines  buses  in  64  seconds  flat,  about  one-sixth  of  the  time  formerly  required. 

New  equipmeni  just  installed  at  the  Dunsmuir  Street  terminal  is  responsible 
for  the  time-saving  operation.  As  the  big  vehicles  enter  the  24-foot  washrack,  they 
interrupt  the  beam  light  from  an  'electric  eye,'  causing  wlater  immediately  to  spray 
from  three  directions  and  seven  roller  brushes  varying  from  four  to  10  feet  long  to 
scrub  the  top  and  sides  of  the  bus.  — Vancouver  Neivs-Herald 

ii:     NEW  YORK.—  Movie-goers  are  going  to  love  this  one. 

It's  a  new  noiseless,  rustle  proof  popcorn  bag.  Production  of  the  bag  was 
announced  by  the  Grand  Bag  and  Paper  Company. 

And  it  doesn't  stop  with  just  being  quiet. 

The  soft,  cloth-like  paper  bag  is  also  porous,  so  it  can't  be  blown  up  and  popped 
or  filled  with  water  for  balcony  bombing  raids.  — Associated  Press 
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Our  Achilles  Heel 


There  is  a  definite,  unmistakable  'Achilles  Heel'  in  the  makeup  of 
our  modern,  highly  technological  North  American  society.  This  point 
of  disastrous  vulnerability  is  social  violence,  which  Technocracy  warns 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  if  we  are  to  survive. 


ACHILLES,  the  Greek  myth- 
ological hero  of  Trojan  War 
fame,  enjoyed  an  enviable  im- 
munity to  injury.  According  to 
legend,  he  acquired  this  singular 
invulnerability  as  the  result  of 
his  being  dunked  in  the  magic 
waters  of  the  River  Styx  while 
he  was  still  a  baby.  He  was  thus 
protected  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
from  all  forms  of  external  peril 
— except  in  the  heel  by  which  his 
mother  held  him  while  she  was 
dipping  him.  Achilles,  bolstered 
by  the  impression  of  his  complete 
unassailability,  eventually  became 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Greek 
warriors.  His  illustrious  career 
was  brought  to  a  violent  conclu- 
sion, however,  when  an  arrow 
shot  by  his  enemy  Paris  found  its 
mark  in  his  unprotected  heel,  and 
caused  his  death. 

'Achilles  Heel'  has  thus  come 
into  common  use  in  our  language 
as  a  term  describing  a  vulnerable 
point  in  something  which  other- 
wise is  invulnerable. 

There   is   a   definite,   unmistak- 


able 'Achilles  Heel'  in  the  make- 
up of  our  modern,  highly  tech- 
nological North  American  so- 
ciety. This  point  of  disastrous  vul- 
nerability is  social  violence, 
which  Technocracy  warns  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs  if  the  vast 
majority  of  North  Americans  are 
to  live.  Roughly  speaking,  about 
85%  of  the  people  of  Canada  and 
United  States  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuous 
operation  of  the  combined  tech- 
nological equipment  for  their 
very  existence.  This  was  not  true 
of  our  forefathers,  and  still  is  not 
true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Should  anything  happen 
which  would  interrupt  such 
operation  for  a  period  as  short  as 
a  month,  it  would  inevitably  spell 
'curtains'  for  many  citizens. 

Technocracy  has  shown  that 
changes  in  the  standard  of  living 
are  brought  about  by  changes  in 
the  rate  of  doing  work,  rather 
than  by  political  decree.  (An 
illustration  in  point  is  that  of  the 
advanced     standard    of    living    of 
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Canada  over  England  despite  sim- 
ilar types  of  government.  Canada 
has  much  greater  energy  re- 
sources at  her  disposal  and  hence 
is  able  to  effect  a  beneficial 
change  in  her  rate  of  doing  work.) 
Human  beings  and  domestic  ani- 
mals are  severely  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  do  work  by  the  low 
energy  content  of  the  food  they 
eat,  and  the  proportion  of  that 
which  must  go  toward  maintain- 
ing their  bodily  functions.  The 
resultant  energy  output — averag- 
ing about  one-tenth  of  one  horse- 
power per  person — is  so  low  that 
it  requires  the  combined  energies 
of  about  90%  of  the  population  in 
areas  using  only  muscle  power  to 
wrest  a  living  from  the  earth  for 
themselves  and  the  other  10% 
living  in  the  cities. 

People  living  in  such  agrarian 
societies  are  so  close  to  the  source 
of  their  energy  supply — the  land 
which  they  themselves  till — that 
they  are  virtually  independent, 
and  are  unaffected  by  acts  of 
social  violence  which  may  occur 
only  a  few  short  miles  away. 

Conversely,  the  discovery  and 
application  of  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy presents  a  different  picture. 
The  steam  locomotive,  for  in- 
stance, even  in  its  primary  forms, 
was  far  superior  to  horse-drawn 


coaches.  But  if  a  strike  occurred 
at  the  coal  mine  which  was  its 
sole  source  of  supply,  it  would 
soon  be  rendered  immobile, 
whereas  the  carriage  horses  could, 
if  necessary,  subsist  quite  com- 
fortably on  the  tall  grasses  grow- 
ing along  the  roadway.  More  ad- 
vanced applications  of  extraneous 
energies  (energy  outside  the  hu- 
man body)  are  subject  to  hazards 
increasing  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  complexity  of  their  opera- 
tions. With  this  thought  in  mind, 
it  might  here  be  noted  that  U.S. 
energy  output  has  grown  to  about 
180,000  kilogram  calories  per  cap- 
ita per  day,  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  3,000  to  5,000  in 
certain  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  extraneous  energy  on 
this  Continent  accounts  for  over 
98%'  of  the  work  that  is  done. 
The  sources  of  energy  which 
power  the  productive,  transporta- 
tion and  communication  sequen- 
ces of  North  America  generally 
are  at  considerable  distances  from 
the  points  of  utilization,  and  are 
conveyed  to  the  converting  mech- 
anisms by  divers  means  —  the 
principal  ones  being  high  tension 
electrical  transmission  lines,  oil 
pipe  lines  such  as  the  'Big  Inch' 
which  moves  oil  from  Texas  to 
the  industrial  areas  on  the  Atlan- 
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tic  seaboard,  and  railway  lines 
whose  iron  gondola  cars  carry 
coal  from  the  pits  to  the  manu- 
facturing centers.  One^  of  the 
characteristic  problems  involved 
in  the  use  of  energy  is  that  the 
further  the  source  of  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  mechanism  which 
uses  it,  the  more  tenuous  or  vul- 
nerable to  damage  the  connecting 
link  becomes.  For  instance,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  guard 
every  inch  of  power  lines  which 
transmit  electricity  from  the 
hydro  dams,  so  were  some  sabo- 
teur or  'crackpot'  were  to  take 
it  into  his  irresponsible  head  to 
cut  them,  he  would  find  it  rela- 
tively simple  to  do  so.  Therein 
lies  the  vulnerable  point  —  the 
Achilles  Heel  of  our  North  Am- 
erican society. 

Even  such  misadventures  as 
sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of 
normal  operation  can  wreak  con- 
siderable havoc,  without  being 
abetted  by  the  depredations  of 
class-conscious  malcontents.  Sev- 
eral examples  of  such  crippling 
incidents  have  occurred  in  recent 
Canadian  and  U.S.  history,  but 
probably  none  is  more  dramati- 
cally illustrative  of  the  point 
which  is  intended  to  be  impressed 
here  than  the  disaster  which 
wrecked    the    Hell    Gate    power 


plant  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 15,   1936. 

The  Hell  Gate  power  plant,  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  world,  supplies 
power  for  all  of  Manhattan  north 
of  59th  Street,  the  entire  Bronx, 
and  part  of  wealthy  Westchester 
County.  In  this  area  are  located 
approximately  500,000  offices, 
apartments  and  homes. 

The  central  control  room  of  the 
station  is  at  40th  Street  and  Ave- 
nue A.  The  walls  of  this  room  are 
covered  wih  hundreds  of  dials 
and  lights.  Before  them  sit  three 
shifts  of  engineers  working  night 
and  day.  This  is  the  Control  Sys- 
tem which  directs  the  distribution 
of  power  (energy).  In  accordance 
with  the  flutter  of  a  dial  gauge  or 
the  flash  of  a  light,  these  engin- 
eers can  tell  where  power  is  need- 
ed or  where  too  much  is  being 
supplied.  By  direct  wire  and 
phone  connections  with  each  gen- 
erating station,  they  increase  or 
decrease  that  plant's  output  as 
required.  The  heart  of  the  Hell 
Gate  plant  is  the  Buss  Bar,  400 
feet  of  pure  leaf  copper,  6x8  in- 
ches thick.  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  each  separated  from  the 
others  by  concrete  walls  and 
double  steel  doors.  Forty  feeder 
cables  feed  up  to  this  Buss  from 
the    eight   turbines    in   the    base- 
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ment.  The  power  is  then  distri- 
buted to  the  City  of  New  York 
from  the  Buss,  like  a  great  heart 
pumping  out  life  blood  through 
the  arteries  of  a  giant. 

At  4:00  p.m.  on  January  15, 
everything  in  the  plant  was  run- 
ning beautifully.  The  giant  tur- 
bines in  the  basement  howled 
louder,  as  each  minute  the  con- 
trol called  for  more  and  more 
power,  and  the  power  was  being 
supplied.  At  4:16  p.m.,  the  fire- 
works literally  started  without 
warning.  Sitting  before  the  cen- 
tral control  panel  down  at  40th 
Street,  the  engineers  were  startled 
by  the  flash  of  green  light.  Green 
meant  open  switches. 

The  6-6-3  signal,  the  worst  sig- 
nal in  the  code  system,  flashed  on. 
This  was  the  SOS.  It  meant  that 
every  switch  in  the  giant  plant 
had  been  blasted  open.  What  had 
happened?  It  was  reported  that  a 
short  circuit  occurred  in  one  of 
the  feeder  cables  leading  to  the 
Buss  Bar.  Power  flowing  through 
the  'fault'  created  intense  heat 
which  burned  off  the  insulation 
covering  the  cable.  The  oil  sub- 
stances in  the  cable  were  volatil- 
ized, creating  a  powerful  gas, 
which  so  reduced  the  insulation 
effectiveness  of  the  other  cables 
that    short    circuits    occurred    in 


five  of  the  six  sections.  The  gas 
was  exploded  by  crackling  arcs 
of  electricity. 

Concrete  walls  blew  out  like 
paper,  copper  bars  were  burned 
off  and  twisted,  steel  rods  burned 
like  candle  wicks.  As  one  writer 
put  it,  'Hell  had  broken  loose  at 
Hell  Gate!'  With  power  and  light 
gone,  an  emergency  conference 
was  held  at  the  city  hall.  All 
available  police  and  radio  cars 
were  dispatched  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  to  prevent  loot- 
ing, riots  and  traffic  snarls  in  the 
darkening  areas.  Twenty  police 
stations  were  without  lights  or 
power,  their  teletype  systems  and 
radio  cars  helpless.  Traffic  lights 
were  dead.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  Department  of  Park  trucks 
were  rushed  to  important  inter- 
sections to  train  their  headlights 
wherever   they   could  be   of   use. 

Thousands  of  flares  were  placed 
along  park  driveways  to  guide 
cars  and  protect  citizens  from 
thugs  and  attackers.  On  Broad- 
way the  streets  were  jammed  sol- 
idly with  a  tangled  mass  of  honk- 
ing cars,  unable  to  make  head- 
way. The  cold  January  rain  fell  in 
a  drizzle,  turning  the  streets  to 
sheets  of  glare  ice.  Pedestrians 
could  not  cross  the  streets  with- 
out the  aid   of  police  flashlights. 
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At  the  Parkway  Hospital,  an 
emergency  administration  of  oxy- 
gen was  given  to  a  six-year  old 
l3oy  critically  ill  with  bronchial 
pneumonia,  two  doctors  working 
bj^  the  light  of  matches  for  nearly 
one  hour.  An  emergency  gall 
bladder  operation  was  performed 
by  the  light  of  candles  and  a 
plumber's  flashlight.  Up  to  mid- 
night, the  nurses  made  their  nec- 
essary rounds  by  the  light  of 
candles  and  matches.  It  required 
no  great  imagination  to  picture 
the  danger  of  fire  and  panic. 

At  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  a  deli- 
cate eye  operation  for  glaucoma 
was  completed  entirely  by  flash- 
light. While  at  Columbia  Presby- 
terian Medical  Center  a  newly 
born  babe  was  delivered  in  total 
darkness. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hos- 
pital was  having  its  moments.  It 
was  bathing  time  for  many  of  the 
babies  and  scores  of  them  started 
howling  simultaneously.  Nurses 
groped  and  collided  with  each 
other  in  their  desperate  search 
for  matches  and  flashlights.  Ele- 
vators were  stalled  and  could  not 
be  used  to  carry  food,  patients  or 
doctors.  Refrigerators,  which 
kept  the  bacteriological  test  tubes 
at  constant  temperatures  and  the 
food  and  milk  from  spoiling,  stop- 


ped operating.  Radios,  which 
might  have  kept  the  patients 
calmed,  went  dead.  Fear  of  fire 
kept  everyone  in  a  cold  sweat. 

Gas  had  accumulated  under  the 
streets  as  the  overloaded  cables 
burned  out  and  manholes-  blew 
sheets  of  flame  skyward  with  a 
roar  that  could  be  heard  for  miles. 
Bakers,  commencing  their  night 
baking  for  the  next  day's  goods, 
found  themselves  helpless  as  the 
electric  blowers  to  the  ovens 
could  not  be  operated.  The  tele- 
phone company  experienced  its 
share  of  the  chaotic  scene  as  seven 
of  its  exchanges  were  disrupted. 
The  rest  were  swamped  by  more 
than  500,000  extra  calls  from 
those  trying  to  find  out  what  had 
put  New  York  in  darkness  and 
by  the  frantic  efforts  of  families 
trying  to  contact  their  members. 

Hotels  and  apartments,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  50  stories,  were 
crippled.  They  found  themselves 
without  water,  refrigerator  or 
elevator  service.  There  was  no 
electricity  to  keep  their  oil  burn- 
ers going.  More  than  80,000  movie 
patrons  sat  in  the  darkened 
theatres,  expecting  the  show  to 
go  on.  They  were  finally  given 
refunds.  Amateur  and  profession- 
al pickpockets  were  having  a  Ro- 
man  Holiday   in   the   department 
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stores.  The  managements  finally 
dismissed  the  clerks  and  closed 
up  shop.  There  weren't  enough 
candles  to  supply  one-tenth  of 
the  demands,  and  the  price  of 
candles  rose  to  as  much  as  fifty 
cents  each. 

Thugs  were  having  an  easy 
time  of  it  as  their  victims  could 
not  identify  them.  Below  ground 
in  the  subways,  tens  of  thousands 
v/ere  trapped  in  the  stalled  trains; 
the  ventilation  system  stopped 
functioning  and  the  air  became 
stifling.  Yet  the  trainmen  dared 
not  permit  the  passengers  to 
walk  to  the  nearest  station.  It 
would  mean  death  to  any  who 
stumbled  against  the  third  rail 
if  the  power  were  to  come  on 
suddenly.  Later,  as  power  was 
partially  restored,  the  trains 
slowly  proceeded  to  the  stations. 
The  passengers  swarmed  out  in- 
to the  still  darkened  platforms 
which  were  jammed  with  those 
who  sought  safety  from  the  dark- 
ened streets  above. 

Police  tried  to  keep  people 
from  entering  the  blackened  sub- 
way stations.  Entrances  were 
roped  off.  Men  and  women  fought 
back.  They  insisted  on  trying  to 
slip  by  and  enter  the  already 
jammed  subways.  They  were  told 
there    had   been    a    power   break 


and  the  subways  were  not  run- 
ning. One  persistent  dumbhead 
said:  'The  subway  not  running? 
Nonsense!  It's  never  happened 
before,  has  it?  Well,  let  me  by  or 
I'll  report  you.' 

Back  at  the  Hell  Gate  station, 
the  technicians  worked  feverish- 
ly. The  right  men  were  in  the 
right  places,  and  by  5:15  p.m.  had 
most  of  the  disabled  Buss  Bar 
working  so  it  could  distribute 
power  again.  The  biggest  problem 
was  still  to  be  solved.  How  to  get 
that  power  back  gradually  to  the 
northern  half  of  Manhattan.  An 
electrical  system  is  stopped  easily 
enough  but  not  so  easily  started 
up  again.  Like  a  stalled  car,  it 
must  be  started  up  gradually. 
You  can't  put  a  stalled  car  in 
high  and  give  it  the  gas.  She'll 
just  stall  again.  Similarly  with  an 
electric  system.  When  the  lights 
or  radio  go  off,  it  is  not  customary 
for  people  to  turn  off  their  switch- 
es. When  the  power  went  off  at 
Hell  Gate,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  light,  radio,  refrigerator  and 
other  types  of  switches  were  left 
closed.  These  acted  in  similar 
capacity  to  full  throttle  of  the 
stalled  car.  When  the  power  was 
put  back  on  with  all  these  closed 
switches,  the  system  stalled. 

Fuses    blew    out,    transformers 
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burned  out,  cables  melted  and 
manhole  covers  exploded  to  the 
sky.  At  the  sub  -  stations,  the 
switches  tripped  out  automati- 
cally. Three  thousand  additional 
Edison  men  were  hastily  called  to 
go  into  the  darkened  basements 
of  buildings  and  unscrew  fuses 
and  pull  switches  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  so  as  to  cut  down 
the  load. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  the  power 
back  on,  so  many  fuses  were 
blown  that  the  total  available 
supply  of  the  company  was  used 
up  and  emergency  calls  were  sent 
to  unaffected  counties,  and  even 
these  were  insufficient.  Tele- 
grams went  out  to  fuse  equipment 
manufacturers  to  put  on  a  night 
shift  and  rush  delivery.  By  dawn, 
power  services  were  restored  to 
normal.  Electrical  energy  was 
again  flowing  over  the  lines  of 
New  York  City. 

New  Yorkers  had  temporarily 
experienced  chaos.  One  writer 
reported  that  New  York  had 
found  out  that  it  was  the  most 
vulnerable  island  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  missed  the  obvious  fact 
that  all  North  America  is  put  to- 
gether that  way!  This  Continent 
is  a  high-energy  converting  mech- 
anism. Our  present  American 
civilization  and  the  existence  of 


150  million  Americans  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  rate  at  which 
we  in  America  convert  energy. 
Without  this  and  the  necessary 
industrial  metals  and  other  natur- 
al resources,  our  American  Way 
of  Life  could  not  survive  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  republic,  commun- 
ist or  corporate  state  fascism. 

A  major  disruption  of  the  flow 
of  energy  would,  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days,  place  the  lives  of 
90%  of  the  population  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

The  considerations  which  are 
projected  here  in  opposition  to 
social  violence  are  physical  ra- 
ther than  economic.  These  latter 
are  important  only  insofar  as  they 
are  the  more  superficially  obvious 
ones  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions which  ordinarily  promote 
anti-social  behavior.  A  damaging 
blow  to  any  of  our  vital  produc- 
tive, distributive,  or  service  se- 
quences is  a  direct  blow  at  each 
and  every  inhabitant  of  this  Con- 
tinent rather  than  merely  at  those 
individuals  whose  capital  happens 
to  control  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  those  in  such  positions 
are  merely  obeying  the  rules  of 
this  dog  -  eat  -  dog  Price  System 
game  to  ensure  their  business  sur- 
vival— just  as  anyone  else  in  the 
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same  positions  would  be  required 
to  obey  them  for  similar  reasons. 
But  from  the  physical  aspect, 
were  some  one  person  —  whose 
acumen  was  inordinately  high — 
able  to  acquire  all  the  monetary 
wealth  on  the  Continent,  it  would 
benefit  him  none  whatsoever  if 
the  many  factories,  railway  and 
truck  lines,  telephone  and  elec- 
trical services  which  had  come 
under  his  financial  control  were 
effectively  disrupted  on  a  Conti- 
nental scale.  His  hope  for  con- 
tinued survival  would  be  just  as 
precarious  as  his  penniless  fellow 
North  Americans ! 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to 
those  elements  of  our  population 
whose  inclinations  are  to  join  in 
a  destructive  conspiracy  against 
industrial  property,  that  they  in- 
vestigate the  probable  consequen- 
ces of  such  actions  in  relation  to 
their  own  lives.  An  analysis  of 
the  results  which  would  likely 
accrue  from  such  a  campaign  of 
destruction  against  our  complex, 
highly  mechanized  society  should 
deter  all  but  the  most  irrespon- 
sible persons  from  such  disas- 
trous action. 

Technocracy  is  confident  that 
the  majority  of  North  Americans 
are  sufficiently  stable  to  refrain 
from  any  form  of  anti-social  be- 


havior. Therefore,  it  rests  upon 
them  to  restrain  those  who  are 
less  stable  from  perpetrating  un- 
wise deeds.  This  is  the  job  of  all 
citizens,  but  it  rests  particularly^ 
upon  the  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  Continent, 
who,  in  assuming  their  duties, 
have  sworn  to  defend  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability  all  aspects 
of  the  realm  upon  which  rests  the 
material  welfare  of  the  citizenry. 
Our  vital  equipment  is  presently 
operated  more  in  the  financial  in- 
terests of  those  who  own  legal 
title  to  it  than  in  the  capacity  of 
an  indispensable  service  to  all 
North  Americans.  The  factor  of 
ownership,  however,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  Price  System 
operation,  in  no  way  affects  the 
importance  of  the  technology  to 
us.  By  whatever  means  or  for 
whatever  reasons  it  came  into  use 
is  not  nearly  so  important  to  us 
as  the  fact  that  we  are  now  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  its  con- 
tinued operation.  Accordingly,  in 
the  interests  of  our  continued  ex- 
istence on  this  planet,  we  must 
protect  from  damage  from  any 
possible  source,  our  avenues  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services,  water  and 
sewage  systems,  public  health 
control,     and    all     other    related 
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physical  operations  contributary 
to  our  livelihood. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when 
the  rate  of  energy  conversion  on 
this  Continent  reaches  200,000 
kilogram  calories  per  capita  per 
day,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Price  System  to  operate  because 
there  will  not  be  enough  man- 
hours  employed  to  buy  back  the 
goods  produced  by  the  technol- 
ogy. As  has  already  been  stated 
previously  herein,  our  daily  per 
capita  use  of  extraneous  energy 
is  now  around  180,000  kilogram 
calories,  which  amount  will  be 
increased  as  new  productive  tech- 
niques evolved  by  research  are 
applied  to  respective  jobs. 

Social  unrest  will  tend  to  grow 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing inability  of  the  Price 
System  to  distribute  goods  and 
services.  Unless  the  citizens  of  the 
Continent  well  realize  that  their 
failure  to  receive  their  daily 
necessities  of  life  is  due  to  the  in- 
herent incompatibility  of  a  mone- 
tary economy — conceived  in  scar- 
city— with  the  conditions  of 
abundance  produced  by  power 
technology,  many  of  them  will  be 
inclined  to  indulge  in  disruptive 
activities  against  the  technologr.^ 
because  of  its  ownership  by  vast 
capital.  Such  activity,  once  start- 
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ed,  has  a  tendency  to  gather  size 
and  momentum  like  a  snowball 
rolling  down  hill.  In  the  case  of 
North  America,  it  would  likely  re- 
sult in  a  complete  cessation  of  the 
technical  equipment  which  once 
stopped  could  not  likely  be  5.tart- 
ed  again — at  least  not  before  the 
lives  of  a  sizable  proportion  of  the 
population  had  been  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  stoppage. 

Technocracy  predicts  that  the 
increased  use  of  power  technol- 
ogy^  together  with  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  resulting  from  tech- 
nological disemploj^ment,  and  the 
liquidation  of  foreign  markets, 
will  result  in  an  early  debacle  of 
the  Price  System  on  this  Conti- 
nent. In  conjunction  with  this 
prediction.  Technocracy  asks  the 
citizens  of  North  Amercia — espe- 
cially those  who  are  most  directly 
affected  by  the  present  inadequa- 
cies of  the  Price  System — to  ab- 
stain from  any  form  of  social 
violence,  reminding  them  it  could 
only  be  disastrous  rather  than 
productive  of  any  beneficial  re- 
sult. 

We  have  the  resources,  the 
equipment  and  the  personnel  to 
provide  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known  in  the  world — 
once  the  scientific  design  propos- 
ed by  Technocracy  is  substituted 
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for  the  present  antiquated  system. 
If  we  are  to  attain  this  highly  de- 
sirable standard,  however,  we 
must  avert  any  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt the  operation  of  our  tech- 
nological equipment  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  abundance 


economy  and  the  very  life-blood 
supply  line  of  our  society.  We 
must  by  all  means  avoid  the  cat- 
astrophe of  social  violence,  the 
mortally  vulnerable  'Achilles 
Heel'  of  our  society. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


i^  ST.  CERGUE,  Switzerland. — The  atom  bomb  has  been  made  obsolete  by  a 
biological  product,  seven  ounces  of  which  is  enough  to  kill  everyone  in  the  world, 
Dr.  Brock  Chisholm.  Canadian  director-general  of  the  world  health  organization,  said 
here. 

In  one  of  his  strongest  speeches,  Dr.  Chisholm  added:  'The  atom  bomb  is 
obsolete.   Relatively  speaking  it  is  child's  play  compared  to  biological  weapons.' 

He  said  there  was  a  biological  product  in  existence  which,  if  spread  extensively, 
killed  on  contact  or  if  breathed  in. 

'It  can  kill  all  living  beings  within  six  hours — and  leave  the  area  safe  for  troops 
to  occupy  within  the  12  hours  it  takes  to  oxidize  and  disappear,'  he  added. 

'A  few  fanatical  distributors  could  destroy  mankind  by  biological  warfare.  Man- 
power is  irrelevlant  and  heavy  industry  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  form 
of  war.' 

He  was  addressing  members  of  the  World  Union  of  Peace  Organizations,  a  non- 
governmental body  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Chisholm  compared  mankind's  position  to  that  of  the  Brontosaurus,  a  pre- 
historic monster  which  became  extinct  because  it  could  po  longer  adapt  itself  to  the 
present. 

'Man  is  now  in  the  same  position,'  he  said.  'He  may  or  may  not  survive. 

'It  depends  on  whether  he  can  change  his  behavior  pattern  to  exist  under  this 
new  set  of  conditions. 

'Only  a  few  more  years  of  present  behavior  patterns  will  destroy  the  human  race.' 

— Reuters 

if^  OTTAWA. — Science  is  opening  up  new  possibilities  for  Western  Canada's  oil 
deposits,  the  National  Research  Council  indicated  in  its  annual  report. 

The  council  told  of  a  'promising'  new  method  of  developing  Alberta's  Athabaska 
tar  sands  and  of  experiments  aimed  at  producing  a  variety  of  chemicals  from  oilfields 
already  in  production. 

Both  projects  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  pilot  plants  are  to  be  set  up 
for  practical   work,   the  council   reported. 

As  the  system  has  been  adapted  by  NRC,  a  'bed'  is  heated  to  about  500  degrees. 
Then  tar-laden  sand  is  dropped  on  it.  The  oil  is  vaporized  and  recovered.  The  resi- 
due of  sand,  which  then  contains  a  coating  of  coke,  is  used  to  heat  a  new  batch  of 
sand. 

For  existing  oilfields,  the  scientists  are  experimenting  on  the  production  of 
ethylene  oxide.    This  product  is  obtained  from  ethylene,  one  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Individual  and  (Jollective  Enterprise 

The  Big  Business  boys,  who  still  hold  property  titles  to  railroads, 
factories  and  the  like,  have  simply  packaged  this  collective  endeavor 
in  an  individual-enterprise  wrapper,  advertised  it  and  sold  it  to  the 
American  people  as  a  product  of  individual  enterprise. 


jV^OST  of  the  things  which 
■^  *  modern  man  undertakes  can 
only  be  done  collectively.  I  do  not 
speak  of  personal  activities  such 
as  dressing,  washing  and  eating, 
or  the  relations  with  friends  and 
neighbors,  or  the  tinkering,  re- 
pairing, gardening  and  building 
which  go  on  in  many  households. 
Human  beings  have  engaged  in 
such  personal,  family  and  craft 
pursuits  for  centuries.  I  refer 
rather  to  those  features  of  our 
lives  which  distinguish  western 
man  from  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  modern  man 
from  his  great  grandfathers. 

Let  us  begin  with  diet.  The 
United  States  has  hot  summers 
and  cold  winters.  During  the 
summer  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  have  a  good  and  varied  diet  as 
a  result  of  local  work  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  kitchen.  During  the 
winter,  however,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  California  lettuce, 
Texas  grapefruit  and  Georgia 
green   beans   can   be   enjoyed   by 
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the  people  of  New  York  and  New 
England  only  because  of  an  elab- 
orate system  of  rail  and  truck 
transport.  The  same  holds  true  of 
Cuban  sugar,  Hawaiian  pine- 
apples, Arabian  dates  and  other 
items  in  the  diet  of  New  Yorkers 
and  New  Englanders.  Many  dif- 
ferent people  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  provide  us  with  our 
food,  our  clothing,  our  houses 
and  their  furnishings. 

Take  highways  as  another  ex- 
ample of  collective  enterprise.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  good 
roads  were  an  exception  in  Eur- 
ope and  a  rarity  in  North  Am- 
erica. Then  came  the  automobile 
and  with  it  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of 
collective  purpose  and  collective 
endeavor.  Automobile  -owners 
wanted  good  roads.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  each  one  to  build  the 
road  in  front  of  his  own  home  and 
thus,  by  individual  efforts,  estab- 
lish a  highway  system.  Instead, 
cities,  towns,  counties,  states  and 
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the  f e  d  e  r  a  1  government  joined 
hands,  laid  plans,  developed  en- 
gineering techniques  and  within 
forty  years  provided  the  network 
of  first-,  second-  and  third-class 
roads  and  bridges  which  are  now 
used  by  motor  traffic. 

Turn  from  highways  to  rail- 
ways, telephones  and  the  electric 
grid  from  which  we  get  light  and 
power.  No  one  individual  and  no 
small  family  or  village  group  of 
individuals  could  provide  any  of 
these  things.  They  are  possible 
only  when  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  people  substitute  divi- 
sion of  labor  for  individual  enter- 
prise, coordinate  their  efforts  and 
turn  out  a  product  which  no  in- 
dividual or  local  group  could  ob- 
tain as  a  result  of  personal  or 
local  effort. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  list- 
ing the  goods  and  services  which 
western  man  enjoys  as  a  result  of 
collective  activity.  The  radio  set 
he  uses,  the  bicycle  he  rides,  the 
car  he  drives,  the  parks  in  which 
he  goes  camping  are  products  of 
planned,  coordinated,  collective 
action. 


'But  wait,'  cry  the  advocates  of 
individual  enterprise.  'All  these 
things  you  are  talking  about  — 
varied  diet,  good  roads,  railroads, 
phones,  electric  power,  gadgets 
and  recreation  centers — are  more 
abundant  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere  and  the  United 
States  is  the  land  of  individual 
enterprise.' 

I  answer:  'You  have  been  read- 
ing a  newspaper  dominated  by 
Big  Business  advertising  and 
listening  to  a  radio  owned  by  the 
Big  Business  crowd.  Stop  reading 
and  listening  long  enough  to  use 
your  thinking  apparatus.  The 
United  States  today  is  one  of  the 
best  available  examples  of  the 
effectiveness  of  technical  collec- 
tive enterprise.  The  Big  Business 
boys,  wha  still  hold  property  titles 
to  railroads,  factories  and  the  like 
and  who  made  $20  billions  in  cor- 
porate profits  in  1948,  have  simply 
packaged  this  collective  endeavor 
in  an  individual-enterprise  wrap- 
per, advertised  it  and  sold  it  to 
the  American  people  as  a  product 
of  individual  enterprise.' 

— Scott  Nearing 


*     SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT:   This  is  to  notify  our  readers  that  we  can  fill  all 
orders  for  our  Special  Supplement  containing  the  outstanding  articles  we  have  publish- 
ed during  the  last  five  years.   Anticipating  the  demand,  we  held  the  type  and  can  run 
off  a  second  printing  if  necessary. 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

i)^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  Nortii 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
iiT  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  himdred. 

"^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
it  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

"lAr  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces.. 

it  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

it  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

it  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democ- 
racy. The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The  removal 
of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of  a  physi- 
cal democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent  an 
equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then— and 
only  then— will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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